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THE  UNSTED  STATES  NAVY 


GUARDIAN  OF  OUR  COUNTRY 

The  United  States  Navy  is  responsible  ior  maintaining  cont»ol  of  the  sea 
and  is  a  ready  force  on  watch  ut  home  and  overseas,  capable  of  strong 
action  to  preserve  the  peace  or  of  instant  offensive  action  to  win  in  war. 

It  is  upon  the  maintenance  of  this  control  that  our  country's  glorious 
future  deoendi>:  the  United  States  Navy  exists  to  make  it  so. 

WE  SERVE  WITH  HONOR 

Tradition,  valor,  and  victory  are  the  Ndvy's  heritage  from  the  past.  To 
thC)S«  may  be  added  dedication,  disTip'inr ,  and  vigilance  as  the  watchwords 
of  the  present  and  the  future. 

At  home  or  on  distant  stations  we  serve  with  pride,  confident  in  the  respect 
of  our  country,  our  shipmates,  and  our  families. 

Our  responsibilities  sober  us;  our  adversities  strengthen  us. 

Service  to  God  and  Country  is  our  special  privilege.  We  serve  with  honor. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  NAVY 

The  Navy  will  always  emoloy  new  weapons,  new  techniques,  and 
greater  power  to  protect  and  defend  the  United  States  on  the  sea,  under 
the  sea,  and  in  the  air. 

Now  and  in  the  future,  control  of  the  sea  gives  the  United  States  her 
greatest  advantage  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  for  victory  in  war. 

Mobility,  surprise,  dispersal,  and  offensive  power  are  t^e  keynotes  of 
the  new  Navy.  The  roots  of  the  Navy  lie  in  a  strong  belief  in  the 
future,  in  continued  dedication  to  our  tasks,  and  in  reflection  on  our 
heritage  from  the  past. 

Never  have  our  opportunities  and  our  responsibilities  been  greater. 
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CHAPTER  1 

AEROGRAPHER'S  MATE  RATING 


This  Rate  Training  Manual  is  designed  as 
a  self-study  text  for  use  by  those  personnel 
of  the  Navy  and  Naval  Reserve  who  are  pre- 
paring to  meet  the  professional  (technical)  qual- 
ifications for  advancement  to  Petty  Officer  Third 
Class  and  Petty  Officer  Second  Class  in  the 
Aerographer's  Mate  (AG)  rating.  A  second  pur- 
pose of  this  manual  is  the  improvement  of 
job  skills.  This  purpose  is  achieved  through 
use  of  the  manual  as  a  study  aid  in  conjunction 
with  on-the-job  training. 

Minimum  professional  qualifications  for  ad- 
vancement in  all  ratings  are  listed  in  the  Manual 
of  Navy  Enlisted  Manpower  and  Personnel 
Classifications  and  Occupational  Standards, 
NAVPERS  18068  (Series).  Formerly  designated 
as  the  Manual  of  Qualifications  for  Advancement, 
NAVPERS  18068  is  often  referred  to  as  the 
**Quals"  Manual. 

The  occupational  standards  upon  which  this 
Rate  Training  Manual  is  based  are  those  appear- 
ing in  Change  C  of  NAVPERS  18068.  It  should 
be  kept  in  mind  that  any  changes  in  the  quali- 
fications occurring  after  the  (C)  revision  of 
the  *'Quals»'  Manual  may  not  be  reflected  in 
the  information  presented  in  this  training  man- 
ual. 

This  chapter  provides  information  on  the 
enlisted  rating  structure,  the  AG  ratfng,  re- 
quirements and  procedures  for  advancement, 
and  references  that  will  help  ycu  in  working 
for  advancement  and  in  performing  your  duties 
as  an  AG.  Also  included  is  information  on  how 
to  make  the  best  use  of  Rate  Training  Manuals. 
It  is  therefore  strongly  recommended  that  you 
study  this  chapter  carefully  before  beginning 
intensive  study  of  the  remainder  of  the  manual. 


ENLISTED  RATING  STRUCTURE 

The  present  enlisted  rating  structure  con-- 
sists  of  general  ratings  and  service  ratings. 


General  ratings  identify  broad  occupational 
fields  of  related  duties  and  functions.  Some 
general  ratings  include  service  ratings;  others 
do  not.  Both  Regular  Navy  and  Naval  Reserve 
personnel  may  hold  general  ratings. 

The  general  rating  provides  the  primary 
means  of  identifying  billet  requirements  and 
personnel  qualifications;  it  is  established  or 
disestablished  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy; 
and  it  is  provided  a  distinctive  rating  badge.. 
The  general  rate  is  the  pay  grade  level  within 
the  general  rating. 

Service  ratings  identify  subdivisions  or 
specialities  within  a  general  rating  which  re- 
quire related  patterns  of  aptitudes  and  qualifi- 
cations, and  which  provide  paths  of  advancement 
for  career  development.  Although  service 
ratings  can  exist  at  any  petty  officer  level, 
they  are  most  common  at  the  P03  and  P02 
levels.  Both  Regular  Navy  and  Naval  Reserve 
personnel  may  hold  service  ratings. 

The  Navy  Enlisted  Classification  Coding 
System  (NEC)  has  been  set  up  to  help  the 
Navy  match  the  right  person  with  the  right 
job.  By  identifying  billets  that  require  special 
skills,  and  by  identifying  people  who  have  or 
can  develop  these  special  skills,  the  NEC  sys- 
tem provides  the  Navy  with  a  means  of  getting 
maximum  usefulness  from  its  manpower.  Any 
person  who  gains  the  qualifications  associated 
with  one  of  the  special  skills  is  given  a  code 
number  called  his  NEC. 


AEROGRAPHER'S  MATE  RATING 

Due  to  the  demands  of  World  War  I,  the 
United  States  Navy  in  1917  designated  some 
men  as  aerological  personnel  for  the  first  tiqie. 
The  first  group  consisted  of  two  hundred  men 
of  various  ratings  who  received  special  train- 
ing in  meteorology. 
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The  first  aerological  personnel  held  the  rat- 
ing of  Quartermaster  with  meteorological  duties 
(QMA).  This  was  changed  in  1923  to  Aerog- 
rapher  (Aerog).  With  the  establishment  of  the 
warrant  rank  in  1942,  the  rating  became  Aerog- 
rapher's  Mate  (AerM).  In  1948  the  rating  be- 
came Aerographer's  Mate  (AG),  which  is  one 
of  the  Group  IX  or  aviation  ratings.  There  is 
no  service  rating  provided  for  Aerographer's 
Mates. 

Figure  1-1  illustrates  all  paths  of  advance- 
ment for  an  Airman  Recruit  to  Master  Chief 
Aerographer's  Mate  (AGCM).  Notice  that  each 
enlisted  pay  grade  has  a  name;  for  example, 
E-1,  recruit.  An  E-4  is  called  Aerographer's 
Mate  3rd  class;  an  E-9  is  called  Master  Chief 
Aerographer's  Mate. 

Figure   1-2(A)    illustrates   the  active  duty 

advancement   requirements  from  E-1  through 

E-9.  Figure  1-2(B)  illustrates  the  inactive  duty 
advancement  requirements. 

It  is  difficult  to  differentiate  the  type  of  work 
performed  at  various  rate  levels  of  the  Aerog- 
rapher's  Mate  rating.  The  work  largely  de- 
pends upon  the  mission  of  the  weather  urdt  and 
the  personnel  available  to  accomplish  the  mis- 
sion* However,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
generalize  the  basic  duties  of  the  two  lower 
rates. 

As  an  Aerographer's  Mate  3,  you  must  be 
able  *o  operate  weather  facsimile  and  teletype 
equipment;  Automatic  Picture  Transmission 
(APT)  Satellite  receiving  equipment;  perform 
routine  checks  and  operator's  preventive  main- 
tenance of  meteorological  and  oceanographic 
equipment;  make,  record,  and  prepare  for 
transmission  surface  and  upper  wind  observa- 
tions; decode  weather  codes  and  plot  data  on 
surface  and  upper  air  charts;  decode  and  plot 
oceanographic  data;  decode  and  plot  a  radio- 
logical fallout  message;  and  typewrite  for  5 
minutes  at  20  words  per  minute. 

As  an  Aerographer's  Mate  3,  you  must  know 
the  application  of  basic  lawe  of  motion,  gases, 
heat,  and  energy  to  meteorology;  general  char- 
acteristics of  air  masses  and  basic  frontal  sys- 
tems; structure  and  composition  of  the 
atmosphere;  precautionary  measures  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  care  and  handling  of  meteorologi- 
cal, oceanographic,   and  Naval  Environmental 


AG2 
E-3 


c-4 


AIRMAN 
E-3 


AIRMAN 
APPRENTICE 
E-2 


AIRMAN 

RECRUIT 
E-1 


209.1 

Figure   1-1.  —  Path   of  advancement. 

Data  Network  (NEDN)  tie-line  equipment;  oper- 
ating principles  and  functions  of  standard  non- 
electronic meteorological  and  oceanographic 
instruments;  meteorological  and  oceanographic 
terminology;  legends  used  on  analyzed  charts; 
common  symbols  and  codes  used  in  surface, 
upper  air,  airways,  and  oceanographic  obser- 
vations; and  principles  and  procedures  of  visual 
upper  wind  observations  (PIBAL),  of  meteoro- 
logical satellite  observations,  and  of  sea  condi- 
tion observations. 


As  an  Aerographer's  Mate  2,  you  must  be 
able  to  sketch  synoptic  meteorological  surface 
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REQUIREMENTS* 

El  to  E2 

E2  to  e: 

1  E3 

to  E4 

E4 
to  E5 

E5 
to  EG 

tE6 
to  E7 

tE7 
to  E8 

tE8 

to  E9 

SERVICE 

4  mos. 
service- 

or 
comple- 
tion of 
Recruit 
TrnlnlnR, 

8  mos. 
as  E-2, 

6  mos. 
as  E-3. 

2  years 
time  in 
service. 

12  mos. 
as  E-4. 
3  years 
time  in 
service. 

24  mos* 
as  E-5. 
6  years 
time  in 
service. 

36  mos. 
as  E-6. 
9  years 
time  In 
service. 

36  mos. 
as  E-7. 
8  of  12 
years 
time  In 
service 
must  be 
enlisted. 

36  mos. 
as  E-8. 
10  of  15 
years 
time  In 
service 
must  be 
enlisted. 

SCHOOL 

Recruit 
Training, 
(C.O. 
may  ad- 
vance up 
*o  10% 
of  gradu- 
ating 
class, 1 

f'j;'i''.*.'y.''.  j.'i'.' 

Class  A 
for  PR3. 
DT3, 
PT3, 
AME  3, 
HM  3, 
PN  3, 
FTB  3, 
MT  3, 

Navy 
School 
for  AGC, 

MUC, 
MNC.t  \ 

PERFORMANCE 
TEST 

Specified  ratings  must  complete 
applicable  performance  tests  be- 
fore taking  examinations. 

ENLISTED 
PERFORMANCE 
EVALUATION 

As  used  by  CO 
when  approving 
advancement* 

Counts  toward  performance  factor  c 
vancement  multiple. 

credit  in  a 

Ld- 

EXAMINATIONS'** 

Locally 
prepared 
tests. 

See 
below, 

Rccuirc 

Navywide  examinations 
required  for  all  PO 
advancements. 

sd  for  E-3  and  all  PO  advanc 

Navywic 
ementfl 

ie  selection  board. 
Nonresident  career 

RATE  TRAINING 
MANUAL  (INCLUD- 
ING MILITARY 
REQUIREMENTS) 

unless  waived  because  of  school  comple- 
tion, but  need  not  be  repeated  if  identical 
course  has  already  been  completed.  See 
NAVEDTRA  10052  (current  edition). 

course  8  and 
recommended 
reading.  See 
NAVEDTRA  10052 
(current  edition), 

AUTHORIZATION 

Comman 
Office 

ding 
r 

NAVEDTRA PRODEVCEN 

*  All  advancements  require  commanding  officer's  recommendation. 
I  3  years  obligated  service  required  for  E-7,  E-8,  md  E-9. 

#  Military  leadership  exam  required  for  E-4  and  E-5. 

For  E-2  to  E-3,  NAVEDTRAPRODEVCEN  exams  or  locally  prepared  tests  may  be  used, 
'tt  Waived  for  qualified  EOD  personnel. 


Figure  1-2(A).  — Active  duty  advancement  requirements. 
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REQUIREMENTS*  j 

E2  to 
E3 

E3  to 
E4 

E4  to 
E5 

E5  to 
E6 

E6  to 
E7 

E8 

E9 

TOTAL  TIME 
IN  GRADE 

4  mos. 

6  mos. 

6  mos. 

12  mos. 

24  mos. 

36  mos. 

36  mos. 

74  mos. 

TOTAL  TRAINING 
DUTY  IN  GRADE  t 

14  days 

14  days 

14  days 

14  days 

28  days 

42  days 

42  da)s 

28  days 

PERFORMANCE 
TESTS 

Specified  ratings  must  complete  applicab 
performance  tests  before  takins  esaminat' 

le 

on. 

DRILL 
PARTICIPATION 

Satisfactory  participation  as  a  member  of  a  drill  unit 
in  accordance  with  BUPERSINST  5400.42  series. 

RATE  TRAINING 
MANUAL  (INCLUDING 
MILITARY  REQUIRE- 
MENTSj 

Completion  of  applicable  course  or  courses  must  be  entered 
In  service  record. 

EXAMINATION 

Standard  Exam 

Standard  Exam 
required  for  all  PD 
Advancanents. 
Also  pass 
Military  Leadersiiip  Exam 
for  E-4  and  E-5. 

Standard  Exam, 
Selection  Board. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Comm:-  iiii.g 

Officer 

Naval  Examining  Center 

Figur  e  i-'^(B),  — Inactive  duty  advancement  requirements. 
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and  upper  aircharts;  decode  and  plov  APT  pre- 
dict messages  and  extract  tracking  d^ta;  demon- 
strate APT  satellite  gridding  procedures  and 
techniques;  and  construct  and  prepare  for  trans- 
mission a  radiological  fallout  plot.  The  AG2 
must  also  be  capable  of  analyzing  bathythermo- 
graph data  for  mixed  or  sonic  layer  depths  and 
for  thermal  gradients  and  sound  channels  and  of 
analyzing  sea  condition  charts.  He  must  also 
interpret  oceanographic  analyses  and  forecasts 
for  operational  use,  and  maintain  weather  office 
files  of  applicable  notices,  instructions,  and 
manuals. 

As  an  AG2,  if  you  are  to  perform  the  tasks 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  you 
must  know  the  primary,  secondary,  and  terciary 
circulations  of  the  earth's  atmosphere;  types  of 
weather  associated  with  fronts,  air  masses, 
and  cyclonic  and  anticyclonic  systems;  Dasic 
functions  and  general  operating  principles  of 
standard  electronic  meteorological  and  oceano- 
graphic instrumehts;  and  the  physical  proper- 
ties of  sea  water  and  major  current  systems 
and  water  masses  of  the  oceans.  You  must 
also  know  the  principles  and  procedures  of 
radiosonde  and  rawinsonde  observations,  the 
principles  of  radar  observations,  and  the  pro- 
cedures for  requisitioning  meteorological  sup- 
plies, equipments,  and  publications. 

From  the  above  general  description  of  the 
professional  requirements  of  Aerographer's 
Mates  3  and  2,  you  can  readily  see  that  only  the 
highest  caliber  of  personnel  are  desired  for 
training  as  Aerographer's  Mates. 

As  Aerographer's  Mates,  you  are  aware  that 
there  are  many  types  of  billets  to  which  men  of 
your  rating  may  be  assigned.  A  person  con- 
templating a  20-year  naval  career  could  not,  if 
serving  normal  duty  tours,  serve  in  each  type 
billet  to  which  Aerographer's  Mat.s  are  as- 
signed. A  few  types  of  duty  assignments  are 
Fleet  Weather  Centrals,  instructor  duty,  polar 
expeditions,  naval  air  stations,  and  shipboard 
duty  on  various  types  of  ships. 

As  for  the  future,  it  is  impossible  to  antici- 
pate the  billets  that  will  be  established  and  the 
ones  that  will  be  abolished.  Technical  develop- 
ments; changes  in  policy;  organization,  and  op- 
erational requirements;  and  modification  of 
meteorological  concepts  will  all  play  a  part  in 
the  determination  of  the  billets  of  the  future. 


It  might  be  profitable  to  explore  a  few  billets 
by  tracing  the  possible  career  of  one  Aerog- 
rapher's  Mate  for  his  first  4-year  enlistment. 
Assume  that  the  man  was  assigned  to  a  fleet 
weather  central  in  the  United  Slates  upon  grad- 
uating from  Aerographer's  Mate  School,  Class 
A,  and  was  classified  as  an  AGAN,  The  man 
was  given  the  job  of  taking  suiface  weather  ob- 
servations and  entering  synoptic  reports  on  a 
weather  chart.  At  first  this  work  was  done  under 
close  supervision.  At  times  he  assisted  in  tak- 
ing pibals  or  r  a  wins  and  radiosonde  observa- 
tions. 

After  a  6-month  period,  assume  that  he 
completed  the  prescribed  practical  factors  and 
successfully  passed  the  rating  examination  and 
was  advanced  to  Aerographer's  Mate,  Third 
Class.  He  continued  to  do  the  same  type  of 
work,  but  with  less  supervision.  He  also  began 
learning  to  analyze  weather  charts  and  to  make 
short-range  forecasts.  One  year  after  being 
advanced  to  AG3  and  upon  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  the  advancement  requirements  and 
passing  the  rating  examination,  he  was  advanced 
to  Aerographer's  Mate,  Second  Class.  After 
his  normal  tour  of  shore  duty  expired,  he  was 
transferred  to  an  aircraft  carrier.  Aboard  ship 
he  took  surface  and  upper  air  observations  and 
supervised  lower  rated  personnel.  At  times  he 
ordered  supplies  and  made  out  monthly  and 
quarterly  reports.  Occasicually  he  analyzed 
weather  charts  and  made  short-range  forecasts. 
During  his  tour  of  duty  aboard  the  aircraft  car- 
rier his  enlistment  expired. 

During  this  4-year  period  he  has  been  a  part 
of  the  Navy.  He  has  learned  what  it  is  to  be  a 
part  of  an  organization.  During  the  latter  por- 
tion of  his  enlistment,  he  must  give  this  one 
question  some  very  serious  thought:  Shall  I  make 
the  Navy  my  career?  By  this  time  he  has  been 
told  of  the  many  benefits  the  Navy  affords, 
such  8H  pay,  travel,  fringe,  and  retirement. 
With  this  knowledge  of  the  security  and  mone- 
tary gains  the  Navy  gives  him,  he  also  has 
the  feeling  of  pride  that  being  a  part  of  the  Navy 
team  gives  him.  He  knows  that  he  is  playing 
an  important  role  in  the  defense  of  our  demo- 
cratic way  of  life,  and  to  preserve  this  way 
of  life,  he  will  want  to  keep  on  being  a  member 
of  this  Navy  team.  After  carefully  studying 
the  situation,  he  will  realize  that  by  making 
the  Navy  his  career,  hewillbe  doing  his  country, 
his  family,  and  himself  a  great  service. 
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Since  you  have  ixjen  in  pay  grade  t:-3  or  E-4 
for  some  time,  you  realize  that  more  leadership 
is  required  of  the  higher  rates.  Not  only  are  you 
required  to  have  superior  knowledge,  but  you 
are  also  required  to  have  the  ability  to  handle 
personnel.  This  ability  increases  in  importance 
as  you  advance  through  the  various  rates  as 
a  petty  officer. 

In  General  Order  No.  21,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  outlined  some  of  the  most  important 
aspects  of  naval  leadership.  By  naval  leadership 
is  meant  the  art  of  accomplishing  the  Navy's 
mission  through  people.  It  is  the  sum  of  thoso 
qualities  of  intellect,  of  human  understanding, 
and  of  moral  character  that  enables  a  person 
to  inspire  and  to  manage  a  group  of  people 
successfully.  Effective  leadership,  therefore,  is 
based  on  personal  example,  good  management 
practices,  and  moral  responsibility.  The  term 
leadership  includes  all  three  of  these  elements. 

The  current  Navy  Leadership  Program  is 
designed  to  keep  the  spirit  of  General  Order 
No.  21  ever  before  you.  If  the  threefold  ob- 
jective is  carried  out  effectively  in  every  com- 
mand, the  program  will  make  you  a  better 
leader  of  men  in  your  present  billet  and  in  your 
future  assignments.  As  you  advance  up  the 
ladder  of  leadership,  your  worth  to  the  Navy 
will  be  judged  increasingly  on  the  basis  of  the 
amount  of  efficient  work  you  obtain  from  your 
subordinates  rather  than  how  much  of  the  actual 
work  you  do  yourself. 

For  information  on  the  practical  application 
of  leadership  and  supervision,  study  Military 
Requirements     for     Petty     Officer     3  &  2 
NAVEDTRA  10056  (Series). 


ADVANCEMENT 

Both  you  and  the  Navy  benefit  from  your 
advancement.  You  get  more  pay,  and  your  as- 
signments are  more  interesting  and  challenging. 
You  can  enjoy  getting  ahead  in  the  Navy  on 
your  own  efforts.  Highly  trained  personnel  are 
essential  to  the  functioning  of  the  Navy.  By 
advancement,  you  increase  your  value  to  the 
Navy  in  two  ways:  First,  you  become  more 
valuable  as  a  technical  specialist  in  your  own 
rating;  and  second,  you  become  more  valuable 
as  a  person  who  can  train  others,  and  thus 
make  far-reaching  contributions  to  the  entire 
Navy. 


The  ad\  -^.cemunt  system  includes  those  re- 
quirements that  must  be  met  before  you  may 
be  considered  for  advancement  and  those  factors 
that  actually  determine  whether  or  not  you  wili 
be  advanced.  In  t!Us  pait  of  th\f>  ch  ipt-sr  in- 
formation is  presented  to  help  you  {irepare 
and  become  qualified  for  advancement  and  to 
inform  you  of  the  method  used  for  selecting 
those  who  will  be  advanced. 

BUPERS  Notice  1418  will  give  you  informa- 
tion on  advancement  examinations,  Have  your 
Educational  Services  Officer  or  your  Training 
Petty  Officer  explain  parts  of  these  notices  you 
do  not  understand. 

PREPARING  FOR  ADVANCEMENT 

What  must  you  do  to  prepare  for  advancement? 
You  must  study  the  qualificaUons  for  advance- 
ment, complete  the  Personnel  Advancement  Re- 
quirements, study  the  required  Rate  Training 
Manuals  and  other  niaterial  that  is  required.  You 
wUl   need  to  be  familiar  with  the  foUowlng: 

1.  Manual  of  Navy  Enlistejd  Manpower  and 
Personnel  Classifications  and  Occupational 
Standards,  NAVPERS  18068  (Series). 

2.  Personnel  Advancement  Requirements^ 
NAVPERS  1414/4. 

3.  Bibliography  for  Advancement  Study, 
NAVEDTRA  10062  (Series). 

4.  Applicable  Rate  Training  Manuals  and 
their  companion  Nonresident  Career  Courses. 

5.  Examination  for  advancement  procedures. 

Collectively,  these  documents  make  up  an 
integrated  training  package  tied  together  by  the 
occupational  standards.  The  following  paragraphs 
describe  these  materials  and  gives  some  infor- 
mation on  how  each  one  is  related  to  the  others. 

''Quals»  Manual 

The  Manual  of  Navy  Enlisted  Manpower  eliA 
Personnel  Classifications  and  Occupational 
Standards,  NAVPERS  18068  (Series),  gives  the 
minimum  requirements  for  advancement.  This 
manual  is  usually  called  the  '*Quals"  Manual, 
and  the  qualifications  themselves  are  called 
occupational  standards.  The  ''Quals*'  Manual 
can  be  found  in  your  Educational  Services  Office 
or  may  be  obtained  from  your  Trainine  Petty 
Officer.  ^  ^ 
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Occupational  standards  are  expressed  as  task 
statements  only,  unlike  the  advancement  quali- 
fications which  contain  practical  factors  and 
knowledge  factors.  The  approved  concept  for 
occupational  standards  is  that  they  define  what 
enlisted  personnel  must  do  In  their  rate  or 
rating  and  that  the  knowledges  required  to  per- 
form a  task  are  inherent  to  the  proper  per- 
formance of  the  task.  The  practical  and 
knowledge  factors  presently  in  the  *'Quals" 
Manual  will  be  replaced  with  occupational 
standards. 

Occupational  standards  are  identified  by  a 
five-digit  number  of  which  the  first  two  digits 
identify  the  standard  topic  title  and  the  remain- 
ing three  digits  Identify  the  specific  task  state- 
ment, 

NOTE:  As  stated  previously,  the  occupational 
standards  upon  which  this  Rate  Training  Manual 
Is  based  are  those  appearing  In  NAVPERS 
18068-C,  which  Is  titled  Manual  of  Qualifications 
for  Advancement,  Therefore,  the  material  Is 
based  on  practical  and  knowledge  factors  which 
are  Identified  by  alphanumeric  codes.  For  ex- 
ample, Bl,01,  ''Operate  facsimile  and  teletype 
equipment,"  is  a  knowledge  factor  under  this 
system.  In  the  new  NAVPERS  IH068  (Series), 
Manual  of  Navy  Enlisted  Miinpov  .ind  Person- 
nel Classifications  and  Occupation:*  1  Standards, 
the  above  occupational  standard  will  probably 
appear  as  86272,  * 'Operate  radio  receivers, 
facsimile  and  teletype  equipment,"  Any  refer- 
ence to  qualifications  or  occupational  standards 
In  this   manual  pertains   to   the  old  system. 

The  standards  are  of  two  general  types: 
military  requirements  and  professional  (or  tech- 
nical) requirements. 

Military  requirements  apply  to  all  ratings 
rather  than  to  any  one  particular  rating.  Mili- 
tary requirements  for  advancement  to  third claes 
and  second  class  petty  officer  rates  deal  with 
military  conduct,  naval  organization,  mllltiiy 
Justice,  security,  watch  stnn  iii^-,  and  other  Fi  ib- 
Jects  which  are  required  of  petty  offlcors  In 
all  other  ratings. 

Professional  requirements  are  technical  or 
professional  In  nature  and  are  directly  njliitcd 
to  the  work  of  each  rating,  Uoth  the  military 
requirements  and  the  professional  requlromonts 
are  divided  Into  fluhjoct  matter  groupflj  thon 
within  each  subject  matter  group,  they  are 
divided  Into  specific  task  statements. 


The  occupational  standards  for  AG  are  listed 
in  this  manual  following  the  index.  Study  these 
standards  and  the  military  requirements  care- 
fully. The  majority  of  the  questions  on  your 
advancement  examination  will  try  to  determine 
your  understanding  of  the  requirements  reflected 
in  the  occupational  standards.  If  you  are  work- 
ing for  advancement  to  second  class,  remember 
that  you  may  be  examined  on  third  class  occu- 
pational standards  as  wel)  as  on  second  class 
occupational  standards. 

It  Ifl  f'ssential  that  the  occupational  standards 
reflect  .'"rent  requirements  of  fleet  and  shore 
opera:  .  ;  that  new  fleetwide  technical, 
operate  -^.-c  procedural  developments  be 

Included,  •  these  reasons,  the  occupational 
standardt  continually  under  evaluation.  Al- 
though thcie  Is  an  established  schedule  for 
revisions  to  the  occupational  standards  for  each 
rating,  urgent  changes  to  the  occupational  stand- 
ards may  be  made  at  any  time.  These  revisions 
are  Issued  in  the  form  of  changes  to  the 
'*Qualr''  Manual,  Therefore,  never  trust  any  set 
of  occupational  standards  until  you  have  checked 
the  change  number  against  an  up-to-date  copy 
of  the  "Quals"  Manual,  Be  sure  you  have  the 
latest  revision, 

PERSONNEL  ADVANCEMENT 
REQUIREMENT  (PAR)  PROGRAM 
NAVPERS  1414/4 

The  Personnel  Advancement  Requirement 
(PAH)  Program  1b  a  new  program  initiated  to 
replace  the  Record  of  Practical  Factors 
(NAVEDTRA  1414/1), 

The  former  **qualB"  were  stated  in  terms 
of  practical  factors  and  knowledge  factors,  Tlia 
new  occupational  standards  are  presented  only 
as  task  statementa.  This  new  format  of  the 
occupational  standards  does  not  lend  itself  to 
the  praotioal  factor  checkoff  list  concept  of  the 
Record  of  Practical  Factors,  As  a  result,  a 
new  form  and  new  concept  of  determining  ellgl-. 
bility  for  advancement  has  been  developed,  Tha 
Personnel  Advancement  Requirement  (PAR) 
(NAVPEIiS  1414/4)  will  replace  the  Rocord  of 
Practical  Factors,  This  new  system  allows  a 
commajid  to  evaluate  the  overall  abilities  of  an 
Individual  in  a  day-to-day  work  situation,  and 
eliminatos  the  need  to  complete  a  mandatory* 
longthy,  and  detailed  ohookoff  list. 

The  E-8  and  E-9  are  exempt  from  the  program 
as  there  are  other  means  of  saloctlon  for  ad« 
vancornont    to    those    paygradee.    The     E-3  | 
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^prenttceships  are  bo  broad  as  to  make  the 
dovelopmont  of  a  single  PAR  Impractical. 

Bach  rating  PAR  lists  the  requirements  for 
advancement  to  paygrades  E-4  through  E-7  In 
one  pamphlet.  It  contains  descriptive  information, 
instructions  for  administration,  special  rating 
requlrementSi  and  advancement  requirements  in 
the  following  sections: 

Section  I  —  Administration  Requirements 
Section  II— Formal  School  and  Training  Re- 
quirements 

Section  III— Occupational  and  Military  Ability 
Requirements 

Section  I  contains  the  individuals'  length  of 
service,  time  in  rate,  and  a  checkoff  for  the 
Individual  having  passed  the  E-4/E-5  Military' 
Leadership  Examination. 

Section  II  contains  a  checkoff  entry  for  the 
individual  having  completed  the  Military  Re- 
quirements Navy  Training  Couroe  and  the  ap- 
plicable Navy  Training  Course  for  the  rating. 

Section  ni  is  a  checkoff  list  of  task  sUte- 
ments.  Itema  in  this  eection  are  to  be  interpreted 
broadly  and  do  not  demand  actual  demonstra- 
tion of  the  item,  or  completion  erf  alternate  local 
examination,  although  demonstration  is  a  com- 
mand prerogative.  Individuals  are  evaluated  on 
their  ability  to  perform  the  task.  Evaluation 
may  be  by  observation  of  ability  in  related  areas, 
training  received,  or  by  demonstration. 

There  is  currently  a  pilot  program  which 
includes  the  PQS  watch  station  qualifications 
and  preventive  maintenance  actions  as  a  separate 
Motion  of  the  PAR  form.  Section  in  under  this 
P' ogram  lists  task  statements  required  of  the 
rating  which  are  not  reflected  in  the  PQS 
qualifications.  As  PQS  qualifications  are  de*- 
veloped,  par  forms  will  be  revised. 

The  Record  of  Practical  Factors  will  re- 
main in  effect  until  1  January  1977,  at  which 
time  the  PAR  form  will  become  effective. 

PAR  forms  are  stocked  in  the  Navy  Supply 
System. 

Personnel  Qualification  Standards 

Personnel  Qualification  Standards  (PQS),  de- 
scribed In  OPNAV  Instruction  8500.84,  are 
presently  being  utilized  to  provide  guidelines 
in  preparing  for  advancement  and  qualification 
to  operate  specific  equipment  and  systems.  They 
sre  designed  to  support  the  advancement  re- 
quirements  an  stated  In  the  ^^Quuls"  Manual. 


The  occupaUonal  standards  and  Personnel 
Advancement  Requirements  are  stated  in  broad 
terms.  Each  PQS  is  much  more  specific  in  its 
questions  that  lead  to  qualificaUon.  It  provides 
an  analysis  of  specific  equipment  and  duUes, 
assignments,  or  responslbUitieswhich  an  individ- 
ual or  group  of  individuals  (within  the  same  rat- 
ing) may  be  called  upon  to  carry  out.  In  other 
words,  each  PQS  provides  an  analysis  of  the 
complete  knowledge  and  skills  required  of  that 
rating  tied  to  a  specific  weapon  system  (air- 
craft and/or  individual  systems  or  components). 

Each  qualification  standard  has  four  main 
subdivisions  in  addition  to  an  Introduction  and 
a  glossary  of  PQS  terms.  They  are  as  follows: 

100  Series  — Theory 
200  Series  — System 

300  Series  — Watchstations    (duties,  assign- 
ments or  refiponslbllitles) 

400  Series  — Qualification  cards 

The  Introduction  explains  the  complete  use 
of  the  qualification  st  ndard  In  terms  of  what 
It  win  mean  to  the  user  an  well  as  how  to  use  It. 

The  Theory  (100  Series)  section  specifies  the 
theory  background  required  as  a  prerequisite 
to  the  commencement  of  study  In  the  specific 
equipment  or  system  for  which  the  PQS  was 
written.  TheiiC  fundamentals  are  normally  taught 
In  the  formal  schools  (Preparatory,  Fundamen- 
tals, and  Class  A)  phase  of  an  individual's 
training.  However,  if  the  individual  has  not 
been  to  school,  the  requirements  ar'  outlined 
and  referenced  to  provide  guidelines  ^r  a  self- 
study  program. 

The  Systems  (200  Series)  section  breaks 
down  the  equipment  or  systems  being  studied 
into  functional  sections.  PQS  items  are  essen- 
tially questions  asked  in  clear,  concise  state- 
ment (question)  form  and  arranged  in  a  standard 
format.  The  answers  to  the  questions  must 
bo  extracted  from  the  various  maintenance 
manuals  covering  the  equipment  or  systems  for 
which  the  PQS  was  written.  This  section  asks 
the  user  to  explain  the  function  of  the  system, 
to  draw  a  simplified  version  of  the  system  from 
memory,  and  to  use  this  drawn  schematic  or 
the  schematic  provided  in  the  maintenance  man- 
ual while  studying  the  system  or  equipment. 
Emphasis  is  given  to  such  areas  as  maintenance 
management  procedur^f?,  components,  component 
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parte,  principles  of  operation,  system  interrela- 
tions, numerical  values  considered  necessary 
to  operation  and  maintenance,  and  safety  pre- 
cautions. 

The  Watchstation  (300  Series)  section  in- 
cludes questions  regarding  the  procedures  the 
individual  must  know  to  operate  and  maintain 
the  equipment  or  system,  A  study  of  the  items 
in  the  200  series  section  provides  the  individual 
with  tlie  required  information  concerning  what 
the  system  or  equipment  does»  how  it  does  it, 
and  other  pertinent  aspects  of  operation*  In  the 
300  series  section,  the  questions  advance  the 
qualification  process  l>y  requiring  answers  or 
demonstrations  of  ability  to  put  this  knowledge 
to  use  or  to  cope  with  maintenance  of  the  sys- 
tem or  equipment.  Areas  covered  include  nor- 
mal operation;  abnormal  or  emergency  operation; 
emergency  procedures  which  could  limit  damage 
and/or  casualties  associated  with  a  particular 
operation;  operations  that  occur  too  infrequently 
to  be  considered  mandatory  performance  items; 
and  maintenance  procedures/instructions  such  as 
checks,  tests,  repair,  replacement,  etc. 

The  400  Series  section  consists  of  the  quali- 
fication cards.  These  cards  are  the  accounting 
documents  utilized  to  record  the  individual's 
satisfactory  completion  of  items  necessary  for 
becoming  qualified  in  duties  assigned.  Where  the 
individual  starts  in  completing  a  standard  will 
depend  on  his  assignment  within  an  activity.  The 
complete  PQS  should  be  given  to  the  individual 
being  qualified  so  that  he  can  utilize  it  at  every 
opportunity  to  become  fully  qualified  in  all 
areas  of  his  rating  and  the  equipment  or  system 
for  which  the  PQS  was  written.  Upon  transfer 
to  a  different  activity,  each  individual  must 
requalify.  The  answers  to  the  questions  asked 
in  the  qualification  standards  may  be  given 
orally  or  in  writing  to  the  supervisor,  the 
branch  or  division  officer,  and  maintenance 
officer  as  required  to  certify  proper  qualifica- 
tion. The  completion  of  part  or  all  of  the  PQS 
provides  a  basis  for  the  eupervlsing  petty 
officer  and  officer  to  certify  completion  of 
the  PQS  0aoUon  of  tha  PAR  (if  appUcaUo). 

Bibliography  for  Advancement  Study 

The  Bibliography  for  Advancement  Study, 
NAVEDTRA  10062  (Series),  is  a  very  important 
publication  for  anyone  preparing  for  advance- 
ment. This  bibliography  lists  required  and  rec- 
ommended  Rate  Training  Manuals  and  other 


reference  material  to  be  used  by  personnel 
working  for  advancement,  NAVEDTRA  10052 
is  revised  and  issued  once  each  year  by  the 
Naval  Education  and  Training  Support  Command, 
Each  revised  edition  is  identified  by  a  letter 
following  the  NAVEDTRA  number.  When  using 
this  publication,  be  sure  that  you  have  the  most 
recent  edition* 

If  extensive  changes  in  qualifications  occur 
between  the  annual  revisions  of  NAVEDTRA 
10052,  a  supplementary  list  of  study  material 
may  be  issued  in  the  form  of  a  BUPERS  Notice, 
When  you  are  preparing  for  advancement,  check 
with  your  Educational  Services  Officer  or  your 
Training  Petty  Officer  to  see  ^^ether  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  qualifications.  If  changes 
have  been  made,  see  if  a  BUPERS  Notice  has 
been  issued  to  supplement  NAVEDTRA  10052, 

The  required  and  recommended  references 
are  listed  by  rate  level  in  NAVEDTRA  10052,  If 
you  are  working  for  advancement  to  third  class, 
study  the  material  that  is  listed  for  third  class. 
If  you  are  working  for  advancement  to  second 
class,  study  the  material  that  is  listed  for  sec- 
ond class,  and  remember  that  you  will  also  be 
examined  on  the  references  listed  at  the  third 
class  level, 

NOTE:  Personnel  prt oaring  for  advancement 
will  be  examined  on  the  TOTAL  BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
Publications  listed  for  a  given  paygrade  fre- 
quently make  specific  reference  to  other  publi- 
cations. These  specific  referrals  are  part  of 
the  TOTAL  BIBLIOGRAPHY,  Emphasis  must 
be  placed  on  the  military/technical  TOTAL 
BIBLIOGRAPHY  for  each  paygrp.de;  examina- 
tions are  based  on  it. 

In  using  NAVEDTRA  10052,  you  will  notice 
that  some  Rate  Training  Manuals  are  maiiced 
with  an  asterisk  (♦),  Any  manual  marked  in 
this  way  is  MANDATORY— that  is,  it  must  be 
completed  at  the  indicated  rate  level  before 
you  are  eligible  to  take  the  Navy-wide  exami- 
nation for  advancement.  Each  mandatory  man- 
ual may  be  completed  by  passing  the  appropriate 
Nonresident  Career  Course  that  is  based  on  the 
mandatory  training  manual;  passing  locally  pre- 
pared tests  based  on  the  information  given  in 
the  training  manual;  or  in  some  cases,  success- 
fully completing  an  appropriate  Class  A  School, 

Do  not  overlook  the  front  section  of 
NAVEDTRA  10062  which  lists  the  required  and 
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recommended  references  relating  to  the  military 
standards/ requirements  for  advancemt^.^t.  For 
example,  all  personnel  must  complete  the  Rate 
Training  Manual,  Military  Requirements  for 
Petty  Officer  3  &  2,  NAVPERS  10056  (Series), 
for  the  appropriate  rate  level  before  they  can 
be  eligible  to  advance. 

The  references  in  NAVEDTRA  10052  v^ich 
are  recommended,  but  not  mandatory,  should 
also  be  studied  c  irefuUy,  All  references  listed 
in  NAVEDTRA  10052  may  be  used  as  source 
material  for  the  written  examinations  at  the 
appropriate  rate  levels. 

Rate  Traimng  Manuals 

There  are  two  general  types  of  Rate  Train- 
ing Manuals.  Rating  manuals  (such  as  this  one) 
are  prepared  for  most  enlisted  rates,  giving 
information  that  is  directly  related  to  the  pro- 
fessional qualifications,  Basic  manuals  give  in- 
formation that  applies  to  more  than  one  rate 
and  rating.  Baric  Electricity,  NAVPERS  10086 
(Series),  is  an  example  of  a  basic  manual  be- 
cause many  ratings  use  it  for  reference. 

Rate  Training  Manuals  are  revised  f^m 
time  to  time  to  keep  them  up  to  date  techni- 
cally. The  revision  of  a  Rate  Training  Manual 
is  identified  by  a  letter  following  the 
NAVEDTRA  number.  You  can  tell  whether  any 
particular  copy  of  a  Rate  Training  Manual  is 
the  latest  edition  by  checking  the  NAVED'i^RA 
number  and  the  letter  following  this  number 
in  the  most  recent  edition  of  List  of  Trair^ng 
Manuals  and  Correspondence  Courses, 
NAVEDTRA  10061  (Series),  NAVEDTRA  10061 
is  a  catalog  that  lists  current  training  man- 
uals and  correspondence  courses;  you  will  find 
this  catalog  useful  in  planning  your  study  pro- 
gram. 

Rate  Training  Manuals  are  designed  to  help 
you  prepare  for  advancement.  The  following 
suggestions  may  help  you  to  make  the  best 
use  of  this  manual  and  other  Navy  training 
publications  when  you  are  preparing  for  ad- 
vancement, 

1,  Study  the  military  requirements  and  the 
professional  qualifications  for  your  rate  before 
you  study  the  training  manual,  and  refer  to  the 
occupational  standards  frequently  as  you  study. 
Remember,  you  are  studying  the  training  man- 
ual in  order  to  meet  these  occupational  stand- 
ards, 
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2,  Set  up  a  regular  study  plan.  If  possible, 
schedule  your  studying  for  a  time  of  day  when 
you  will  not  have  too  many  interruptions  or 
distractions, 

3,  Before  you  begin  to  study  any  part  of 
the  training  manual  Intensively,  become  familiar 
with  the  entire  manual.  Read  the  preface  and 
the  table  of  coiitents.  Check  through  the  index. 
Look  at  the  appendixes.  Thumb  through  the 
manual  without  any  particular  plan,  looking  at 
the  illustrations  and  reading  bits  here  and  there 
as  you  see  things  that  interest  you, 

4,  Look  at  the  training  manual  in  more 
detail  to  see  how  it  is  organized.  Look  at  the 
table  of  contents  again.  Then,  chapter  by  chap- 
ter, read  the  introduction,  the  headings,  and 
the  subheadings.  This  will  give  you  a  clear 
picture  of  the  ocope  and  content  of  the  manual. 
As  you  look  throu^  the  manual  in  thia  vay, 
ask  yourself  some  questions:  What  do  J  need 
to  learn  about  this?  What  do  I  alre^y  Know 
about  this?  How  is  this  information  related  to 
information  given  in  other  chapters?  How  is 
this  information  related  to  the  occupational 
standards? 

5,  When  you  have  a  general  idea  of  what 
Is  in  the  training  manual  and  how  it  is 
organized,  fill  in  the  detallP  by  intensive  study. 
In  each  study  period,  try  to  cover  a  complete 
unit— it  may  be  a  chapter,  a  section  of  a  chap- 
ter, or  a  subsection.  If  you  know  the  subject 
well,  or  if  the  material  is  e:^sy,  you  can  cover 
quite  a  lot  at  one  tlma.  Difficult  or  unfamiliar 
\  ate  rial  will  require  more  study  time. 

6,  In  studying  any  one  unit— chapter,  sec- 
tion, or  subsecMon  — write  down  the  questions 
that  occur  to  you.  Many  people  find  it  helpful 
to  make  a  written  outline  of  the  unit  as  they 
study,  or  at  least  to  write  down  the  most  im- 
portant ideas, 

7,  As  you  study,  relate  the  information  in 
the  training  manual  to  the  knowledge  you  al- 
ready have.  When  you'  read  about  a  process,  a 
skill,  or  a  situation,  try  to  see  how  this  in- 
formation ties  in  with  your  own  past  experi- 
ence. 

8,  When  you  have  finished  studying  a  unit, 
take  time  out  to  see  what  you  have  learned. 
Look  back  over  your  notes  and  questions.  Maybe 
some  of  your  questions  have  been  answered, 
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but  perhaps  you  iM)  have  some  that  are  not 
answered.  Without  referring  to  the  training 
manual,  write  down  the  main  ideas  that  you 
have  learned  from  studying  this  unit.  Do  not 
quote  the  manual.  If  you  cannot  give  these 
ideas  In  your  own  words,  the  chances  are  that 
you  have  not  really  mastered  the  Information. 

9.  Use  Nonresident  Career  Courses  (NRCC) 
whenever  you  can.  These  courses  are  based  on 
Rate  Training  Manuals  or  on  other  appropriate 
texts.  As  mentioned  before,  completion  of  a 
mandatory  Rate  Training  Manual  can  be  ac- 
complished by  passing  a  Nonresident  Career 
Course  based  on  the  Rate  Training  Manual. 
You  will  probably  find  It  helpful  to  take  other 
courses  In  addition  to  those  based  on  mandatory 
training  manuals.  Taking  a  Nonresident  Career 
Course  helps  you  to  master  the  f  j^ormation 
given  in  the  training  manual,  helps  y")u  to  see 
how  mtich  you  have  learned,  an1  can  se^ve  for 
refresher  study. 

10.  Think  of  your  future  ar  you  study  l.c*tj 
Training  Manuals.  You  are  w«  king  for  ad- 
vancement to  third  class  or  eec  r.:^  class  right 
now,  but  someday  you  will  be  working  toward 
higher  rates.  Anything  extra  that  you  can  learn 
now  will  help  you. 

Nonresident  Career  Course 

The  Nonresident  Career  Course  (MK(^/), 
formerly  called  Enlisted  Correspondence  C  ?'  "le, 
for  this  Rate  Training  Manual  (RTM)  has  ^yeen 
Included  at  the  back  of  the  manual.  Its  pur- 
pose Is  to  assist  you  in  the  training  necessary 
to  fulfill  your  job  and  advancement  require- 
ments; It  win  be  of  benefit  to  you  when  pre- 
paring for  the  Navy-wide  Advancement 
Examinations;  and  It  reflects  the  more 
Important  Information  in  the  manual. 

Included  in  the  course  are  learning  objec- 
tives which  state  knowledges  you  will  acquire 
by  choosing  the  correct  answer  to  each  question 
or  by  restudylng  until  you  can  choose  the 
correct  answer.  The  questions  are  teaching 
tools  that  point  out  Important  things  In  the  Rate 
Training  Manual.  The  Nonresident  Career  Course 
is  an  Important  part  of  the  training  package 
presented  within  these  covers. 

The  answer  sheets  to  the  NRCC,  referred 
to  as  IKOR  (Immediate  knowledge  of  results) 
sheets,   are   a  separate  package  and  are  not 


included  with  this  Rate  Training  Manual.  A 
separate  errata  sheet  may  be  included  with 
this  training  package.  If  present,  it  will  inform 
you  of  any  changes  in  the  text  of  the  RTM 
or  the  NRCC.  For  complete  instructions  on 
this  NRCC,  read  the  preliminary  pages  thor- 
oughly before  you   proceed  with  the  course. 

QUALIFYING  FOR  ADVANCEMENT 

In  general,  to  qualify  (be  considered)  for 
advancement,  you  must: 

1.  Have  a  certain  amount  of  time  In  your 
present  pay  grade. 

2.  Demonstrate  knowledge  of  material  in 
your  mandatory  Rate  Training  Manual  by 
making  a  suitable  score  on  your  command's 
test  on  the  manual,  by  successfully  completing 
the  NRCC  on  the  manual,  or,  in  some  cases, 
by  graduating  from  an  ajipropriate  Navy  school. 


3.  Complete  the  Personnel  Advancement  Re- 
quirement (PAR)  form,  NAVPERS  1414/4. 


4.  Be  recommended  by  your  commanding 
officer,  after  the  petty  officers  and  officers 
supervising  your  work  have  Indicated  that  they 
consider  ycu  capable  of  performing  the  duties 
of  the  next  higher  rate  by  recommending  you 
for   advancement   to  the   commanding  officer. 

5.  For  petty  officer  third  and  second  candi- 
dates only,  demonstrate  knowledge  of  military 
subjects  by  passing  the  MILITARY /LEADERSHIP 
examination  based  on  the  military  occupational 
standards  for  advancement  from  NAVPERS 
18068  (Series). 

In  addition  to  these  requirements,  to  qualify 
for  advancement  you  must  demonstrate  an  under- 
standing of  the  technical  aspects  of  your  rate 
by  passing  a  Navy-wide  advancement  examina- 
tion based  on  the  occupational  standards  ap- 
plicable to  your  rate  (from  NAVPERS  18068 
(Series),  those  occupational  standards  listed  at 
or  t)elow  your  rate  level). 

If  you  meet  all  of  the  above  requirements 
satisfactorily,  you  are  in  a  group  from  which 
advancements  will  be  made. 
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WHO  WILL  BE  ADVANCED? 

Advancement  Is  not  automatic.  Meeting  all 
of  the  requirements  makes  you  eligible  but 
does  not  guarantee  your  advancement.  Some 
of  the  factors  that  determine  which  persons, 
out  of  all  of  those  qualified,  will  actually  be 
advanced  In  rate  are  the  score  made  on  the 
advancement  examination,  the  length  of  time 
In  service,  the  performance  marks  earned,  and 
the  number  of  vacancies  being  filled  In  a  given 
rate. 

If  the  number  of  vacancies  in  a  given  rate 
exceed  the  number  of  qualified  personnel,  then 
all  of  those  qualified  will  be  advanced.  More 
often,  the  number  of  qualified  people  exceeds 
the  vacancies.  When  this  happens,  the  Navy 
has  devised  a  procedure  for  advancing  those 
who  are  best  qualified.  This  procedure  Is  based 
on  combining  the  three  following  personnel 
evaluation  systems: 

1.  Merh  rating  system  (Annual  evaluation 
and  CO.  recommendation) 

2.  Personnel  testing  system  (Advancement 
examination  score  — with  some  credit  for  pass- 
ing previous  advancement  exams) 

3.  Longevity  (seniority)  system  (Time  in  rate 
and  time  in  service) 

Simply,  credit  is  given  for  how  much  the 
Individual  has  achieved  In  the  areas  of  per- 
formance, advancement  test,  and  seniority.  A 
composite,  known  as  the  final  multiple  score. 
Is  generated  from  these  three  factors.  All  of 
the  candidates  who  have  PASSED  the  examina- 
tion from  a  given  advancement  population  are 
then  placed  on  one  list.  Based  on  the  final 
multiple  score,  the  person  with  the  hl^est 
multiple  score  Is  ranked  first,  and  so  on,  down 
to  the  person  with  the  lowest  multiple  score. 
For  candidates  for  E-4,  E-5,  and  E-6,  ad- 
vancement authorizations  are  then  Issued,  be- 
ginning at  the  top  of  the  list,  for  the  number 
of  persons  needed  to  fill  the  existing  vacan- 
cies. 

Candidates  for  E-7  whose  final  multiple 
scores  are  high  enough  will  be  designated  PASS 
SELBD  ELIG  (Pass  Selection  Board  Eligible). 
This  means  that  their  names  will  be  placed 
before  the  Chief  Petty  Officer  Selection  Board, 
a  BUPERS  board  charged  with  considering  all 
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so-designated  eligible  candidates  for  advance- 
ment to  CPO.  Advancement  authorizations  for 
those  being  advanced  to  CPO  are  Issued  by 
thle  board. 

Who,  then,  are  the  Individuals  who  are  ad- 
vanced? Basically,  they  are  the  ones  who 
achieved  the  most  In  preparing  for  advancement. 
They  were  not  content  to  just  qualify;  they 
went  the  extra  mile  In  their  training,  and 
through  that  training  and  their  work  experience 
they  developed  greater  skills,  learned  more,  and 
accepted  more  responsibility. 

While  It  cannot  guarantee  that  any  one  person 
win  be  advanced,  the  advancement  system  does 
guarantee  that  all  persons  within  a  particular 
rate  will  compete  equally  for  the  vacancies  that 
exist  and  that  the  best  qualified  persons  will 
be  advanced. 

EXAMINATION  PROCEDURES 

Examinations  are  given  to  candidates  for 
advancement  to  E-4  through  E-6  in  February 
and  August  each  year.  E-7  through  E-9  exams 
are  given  only  once  a  year.  The  time  and  place 
of  the  examinations  will  be  published  In  the 
Plan  of  the  Day  and  In  your  station  or  unit 
paper.  You  must  appear  at  the  designated  time 
and  place  In  the  uniform  of  the  day  and  with 
your  ID  card.  If  you  are  to  take  the  exam  for 
AG3,  no  other  person  taking  that  exam  will 
sit  near  you.  This  helps  ensure  that  all  taking 
the  exam  have  an  equal  chance.  The  examiner 
or  a  proctor  will  read  to  you  the  Instructions 
to  be  followed.  Be  sure  you  listen  to  and  follow 
these  Instructions  carefully. 

You  win  have  three  hours.  Each  question  on 
the  exam  will  have  four  possible  answers  from 
which  to  choose  the  correct  one.  Read  each 
question  carefully  and  all  of  the  possible  an- 
swers. If  you  know  the  correct  answer,  mark 
your  answer  sheet.  If  you  do  not  know  the 
answer,  go  to  the  next  question.  This  will  en- 
sure that  you  have  time  to  answer  all  the  ques- 
tlon6  to  which  you  know  the  answers  In  the 
time  allotted.  Each  time  you  mark  the  answer 
sheet  make  your  mark  In  the  same  number 
as  the  question. 

After  you  have  gone  through  the  exam  and 
answered  all  the  questions  to  which  you  know 
the  answers,  go  through  the  exam  again  and 
answer  the  questions  that  you  can  limit  to 
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two  probably  correct  answers.  Then  you  can 
spend  the  remaining  time  considering  the  ques- 
tions about  which  you  have  the  least  knowledge 
and  checking  the  questions  and  answers  you 
have  already  completed.  When  the  allotted  time 
has  passed,  the  proctor  will  collect  the  ex- 
amination booklets  and  the  answer  sheets. 

SUBJECT-MATTER  SECTION 
IDENTIFICATION  SHEET 

The  Subject- Matter  Section  Identification 
Sheet  (fig.  1-3)  is  a  tear-out  sheet  included  in 
your  Navy-wide  advancement  examination  book- 
let. It  is  to  be  detached  from  the  examination 
booklet  upon  completion  of  the  examination  and 
given  to  the  exam  proctor.  This  sheet  indicates 
the  subject-matter  sections  of  the  examination 
which  represent  the  occupational  requirements 
for  the  rate.  The  occupational  standards  used 
to  support  the  examination  questions  are  also 
indicated  for  each  subject-matter  section.  This 
sheet  will  be  retained  by  the  Educational  Ser- 
vices Officer  (ESO)  for  purposes  of  command 
review  upon  receipt  of  the  Profile  Analysis 
Form.  Both  of  these  forms  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  you  for  yoijr  review  at  a  date  sub- 
sequent to  the  date  of  examination. 

PROFILE  ANALYSIS  FORM 

The  Profile  Analysis  Form  (fig.  1-4)  is 
provided  to  all  candidates  two  or  three  months 
after  competing  in  the  Navy- wide  advancement 
examination.  Normally,  this  form  will  be  made 
available  to  you  by  your  ESO  with  the  Sub- 
ject-Matter  Section  Identification  Sheet,  pre- 
viously disoiisped.  The  Profile  Analysis  Form 
is  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  Subject- 
Matter  Section  Identification  Sheet  to  indicate 
your  strengths  and  weaknesses  for  the  particu- 
lar examination  in  which  you  competed. 

The  Profile  Analysis  Form  (refer  to  fig. 
.  A)  indicates  the  candidate's  relative  standing 
\  I  Section  1  of  the  examination  as  being  "A'> 
i/*verage-middle).  Section  1,  as  indicated  on  the 
Subject- Matter  Section  Identification  Sheet,  dealt 
with  questions  relating  to  "Surface  Obnerva- 
tions."  You  can,  therefore,  conclude  that  your 
standing  was  average,  in  comparison  with  the 
rest  of  the  candidates,  for  Section  1  of  the 
examination,  "Surface  Observations".  The  oc- 
cupational standards  used  to  support  the  ques- 
tions on  "Surface  Observations"  were  Cl.Ol 
and    C2.01.    The   same  procedure  should  be 
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followed  for  the  remaining  sections  of  the  ex- 
amination. 

By  the  use  of  these  two  forms  you  will  be 
able  to  determine  those  areas  where  additional 
study  could  assist  you  in  future  examinations. 


SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 

One  of  the  most  useful  things  you  can  learn 
about  a  subject  is  how  to  find  out  more  about 
it.  No  single  publication  can  give  you  all  the 
in^'ormation  you  need  to  perform  the  duties  of 
your  rating.  You  should  learn  where  to  look 
for  accurate,  authoritative,  up-to-date  informa- 
tion on  all  subjects  related  to  the  military  re- 
quirements for  advancement  and  the  professional 
standards  of  your  rating. 

Some  of  the  publications  descril«d  in  this 
manual  are  subject  to  change  or  revision  from 
time  to  time— some  at  regular  intervals,  others 
as  the  need  arises.  When  using  any  publica- 
tion that  is  subject  to  change  or  revision  be 
sure  that  you  have  the  latest  edition.  When 
using  any  publication  that  is  kept  current  by 
means  of  changes,  be  sure  you  have  a  copy 
in  which  all  official  changes  have  been  made. 
Studying  canceled  or  obsolete  information  will 
not  help  you  perform  efficiently  or  to  advance; 
it  is  likely  to  be  a  waste  of  time,  and  may 
even  be  seriously  misleading. 

TRAINING  FILMS 

Training  films  available  to  naval  personnel 
are  a  valuable  source  of  supplementary  in- 
formation on  many  technical  subjects.  Train- 
ing films  are  listed  in  the  United  States  Navy 
Film  Catalog,  NAVAIR  10-1-777  (formerly 
NAVWEPS  10-1-777),  published  in  1969.  Copies 
of  this  catalog  may  be  ordered  in  accordance 
with  the  Navy  Stock  List  of  Forms  and  Publi- 
cations, NAVSUP  2002.  Monthly  supplements 
to  the  Film  Catalog  are  distributed  to  catalog 
holders.  Check  with  your  Training  Petty  Officer 
for  the  location  of  the  nearest  Film  Catalog. 

When  selecting  a  film,  note  its  date  of  issue 
listed  in  the  Film  Catalog.  As  you  know,  pro- 
cedures sometimes  change  rapidly;  thus,  some 
films  become  obsolete  rapidly.  If  a  film  is 
obsolete  only  in  part,  it  may  still  be  of  some 
use. 
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^ "  SUBJEa-MAHER  SECTION  IDENTIFICATION 


TMhsh  VI  AI  IUCATIONS  ARF  FROM  TMh  UANUAI.  OF  QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  ADVANCEMENT 

NAVPERS  I8068(  )  INCLUDING  CHANGE  (  ) 

m  USK  lllllOCIAfMT  FOX  TNI$  (lUIIATlOB  IS  COiTAlKP  II   IHUOCUPtrf  fOI  »<*ICeilCr  STUOT  (NAVE0TR&  10052  •  W) 

FOR  ALL 

EXAMINATIONS  WITH  SERIAL  NUMBERS  FROM 
730001  TO  739999 

1.  This  examination  was  divided  into  SUBJECT- MATTER  SECTIONS.    The  title*  of  thaie  lectioni 
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EDUCATIONAL  SERVICES  OFFICER 

One  of  the  officers  at  your  ship  or  station 
has  been  designated  as  the  Educational  Ser- 
vices Officer  (ESO).  The  office  of  the  ESO  will 
be  your  point  of  contact  for  many  of  your 
educational  and  training  needs.  When  you  need 
a  Rate  Training  Manual,  a  Basic  Manual,  or 
wish  to  order  a  Nonresident  Career  Course, 
this  office  will  accommodate  you. 

The  ESO  office  is  provided  each  year  with 
the  QUAL/BIB  sheets  for  each  rating.  These 
sheets  indicate  the  latest  occupational  stand- 
ards and  bibliography  for  your  rating  and  are 
for  your  personal  use  In  preparing  for  ad- 
vancement. 


NOTE:  You  should  check  with  your  ESO  to 
make  certain  that  there  have  been  no  changes 
to  the  occupational  standards  as  Indicated  by 
the  latest  change  to  NAVPERS  18068,  or  to 
the  bibliography  as  Indicated  In  the  latest  re- 
vision to  NAVEDTRA  10052, 


209.39: 

analysis  form. 


The  ESO  office  also  provides  numerous  other 
services  of  which  you  should  avail  yourself. 
It  is  to  the  advantage  of  each  person  in  the 
Navy  to  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  the  ser- 
vices provided  by  the  ESO. 

TRAINING  PETTY  OFFICER 

A  petty  officer  in  your  unit  (squadron,  sta- 
tion, division,  department,  or  ship)  has  been 
designated  the  Training  Petty  Officer.  He  usu- 
ally organizes  and  supervises  the  training  for 
advancement  in  rating  for  the  unit,  while  the 
petty  officer  under  whom  you  work  organizes 
and  Supervises  the  on-the-job  training.  A  part 
of  the  Training  Petty  Officer's  duties  is  to 
arrange  for  instructors  and  meeting  places  aiKl 
set  the  time  for  lectures.  He  may  have  man- 
uals you  need  to  study  for  the  advancement 
examination;  if  he  does  not  have  the  material 
available,  he  will  know  where  you  oan  get  it. 
He  should  be  a  big  help  to  you  In  your  program 
to  become  qualified  for  the  next  higher  rate 
and  well  prepared  for  the  advancement  ex- 
amination. 
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CHAPTER  2 

PRESSURE 


Taking  weather  observations  Is  one  of  the 
primary  duties  of  the  Aerographer's  Mate  3  &  2. 
Since  life,  property,  and  successful  military 
operations  depend  on  reliable  forecasts,  it  is 
essential  that  the  forecasts  are  based  on  accurate 
observations.  Therefore,  It  requires  that  the 
Aeorgrapher's  Mate  be  able  to  define  the  various 
weather  elements,  know  the  equipment  utilized 
to  sense,  detect,  and  measure  these  elements. 
Including  the  proper  safety  and  maintenance  pro- 
cedures of  each,  along  with  the  correct  pro- 
cedures and  form  to  be  used  In  recording  the 
elements. 

The  treatment  of  observational  procedures 
in  this  manual  begins  by  dividing  meteorological 
Instruments  into  chapters  according  to  the  ele- 
ments being  sensed  or  detected  or  measured 
(Chapters  2  through  6).  These  chapters  are 
followed  by  two  chapters  on  communications  and 
office  equipment,  (Chapters  7  &  8),  Chapter  9, 
specialized  meteorological  equipment,  concludes 
these  chapters  and  treats  with  that  equipment 
which  is  only  used  In  limited  numbers  or  for 
special  observational  requirements. 


PRESSURE 

Pressure  is  of  vital  Interest  to  meteor- 
ologists. This  section  Is  designed  to  give  you 
various  pressure  definitions,  observation  and 
computational  procedures,  and  their  proper 
entries  on  the  MFl-lO  (NWSC  3140/7)  and 
NWSC  Form  3140/8, 

DEFimTIONS 

Pressure  definitions  are  as  follows; 

1,  Atmospheric  pressure.  The  pressure  ex- 
erted by  the  atmosphere  at  a  given  point, 

2.  Station  pressure.  The  atmospheric  pres- 
sure at  the  assigned  station  elevation, 
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3.  Station  elevation.  The  officially  desig- 
nated height  above  sea  level  to  ^^lilch  station 
pressure  pertains, 

4,  Sea-level  pressure,  A  pressure  value 
obtained  by  the  theoretical  reduction  of  station 
pressure  to  sea  level. 

6,  Altimeter  setting.  That  pressure  value 
to  which  an  aircraft  altimeter  scale  Is  set  so 
that  it  will  indicate  the  altitude  above  mean  sea 
level  of  an  aircraft  on  the  ground  at  the  location 
for  which  the  value  was  determined, 

6,  Pressure  change.  The  net  difference  be- 
tween the  barometric  pressure  at  the  beginning 
and  ending  of  a  specified  interval  of  time, 
usually  the  3-hour  period  preceding  an  obser- 
vation, 

7,  Pressure  characteristic.  The  pattern  of 
the  pressure  change,  as  would  have  been  In- 
dicated by  a  barograph  trace,  during  the  speci- 
fied period  of  time,  usually  the  3-hour  period 
preceding  an  observation, 

8,  Pressure  tenJency,  The  pressure  char- 
acteristic and  amount  of  pressure  change  during 
a  specified  period  of  time,  usually  thn  3-hour 
period  preceding  an  observation, 

9,  Pressure  altitude.  The  altitude.  In  the 
standard  atmosphere,  kt  which  a  given  pressure 
will  be  observed.  It  is  the  indicated  altitude 
of  a  pressure  altimeter  at  an  altitude  setting 
of  29,92  inches  of  mercury  and  is  therefore  the 
indicated  altitude  above  the  29,92  constant-pres- 
sure surface, 

10,  Density  altitude.  The  pressure  altitude 
corrected  for  temperature  deviations  from  the 
standard  atmosphere, 

DETERMINING  PRESSURES 

Weather  observations  require  observations 
of  station  pressure,  (sea  level  pressure,  and 
altimeter  setting.  Also  required  at  certain 
standard  times  is  the  pressure  tendency. 

When  properly  calibrated  and  compared,  the 
precision  aneroid  barometer  is  normally  used 
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for  observations  of  station  pressure.  The  micro- 
barograph  will  be  used  only  for  ''tendency," 
The  mercurial  barometer  is  then  used  mainly 
for  comparison  of  the  readings  from  the  aneroid 
barometer.  Refer  to  Federal  Meteorological  Hand- 
book No.  1  (FMH-1)  for  Instrument  priority 
in  determining  station  pressure. 

To  properly  obtain  a  correct  reading  from  the 
aneroid  barometer  the  observer  should  follow 
the  next  three  steps: 

1.  Reduce  the  effect  of  friction  by  tapping 
the  face  of  the  Instrument  lightly  with  your 
finger. 

2.  Read  the  scale  at  the  pointer,  strai^t 
on,  not  left  or  right,  to  avoid  the  angle  of 
parallax  which  will  cause  hi^  or  low  reading, 
to  the  nearest  0.005  Inch  or  0.1  millibar,  es- 

lating  any  values  that  fall  between  these 
duations, 

3.  Apply  all  posted  corrections  to  the  In- 
strument that  have  been  predetermined  from 
Instructions  in  FMH-1,  chapter  A12,  Operations 
of  Equipment. 

If  your  station  has  an  AN/GMQ-29()  installed, 
all  that  is  required  to  obtain  the  pressure  reading 
is  to  observe  the  digital  readings  on  tb.e  display 
module  of  the  unit.  The  pressure  readings  are 
derived  from  the  BAROMETRIC  PRESSURE  SEN- 
SOR ML-6^2/GMQ-29,  which  responds  to  ab- 
solute prfj.  '-ure  by  means  of  a  pressure  sen- 
sitive capacitor.  Pressure  changes  cause  the 
capacitor  to  change  value  and  to,  in  turn,  vary 
frequency  of  a  precision  oscillator,  A  discrimina- 
tor converts  the  pressure-related  frequency  Into 
a  direct-current  voltage,  on  a  scale  of  0.00 
Volts  Direct  Current  (VDC)  to  +10VDC  for  an 
associated  pressure  range  of  800.0  to  1100.0 
millibars, 

♦  To  obtain  station  pressure  from  the  mercurial 
barometer,  the  following  general  procedures 
are  normally  used: 

1,  Read  the  attached  thermometer  to  the 
nearest  0,5*. 

2,  Turn  the  thumbscrew  at  the  bottom  of 
the  barometer  to  raise  the  mercury  level  until 
Its  surface  Just  touches  the  tip  of  the  ivory  point 
(i.e.,  until  the  tip  coincides  with  its  image  in 
the  mercury).  If  a  dimple  forms  on  the  surface, 
the  cistern  has  been  raised  too  far, 

3,  Lightly  tap  the  metal  portion  of  the 
cistern  and  the  metal  casing  near  the  tojj  of 
the  mercury  column. 


4.  Then  raise  the  vernier  slide  until  its 
lower  edge  is  above  the  mercury  column,  after 
which  lower  the  vernier  slide  gradually  until 
the  bottom  edge  is  tangent  to  the  meniscus  of 
the  mercury.  With  proper  adjustment,  you  see 
two  triangular  white  sections  on  either  side  of 
the  point  of  contact. 

5,  Lower  the  mercury  about  1/4  inch  from 
the  ivory  point;  do  not  change  the  setting  of  the 
vernier.  • 

6,  Read  the  attached  scale  on  the  left  of  the 
mercury  column.  Note  the  value  of  the  division 
which  is  immediately  below  the  zero  mark  of  the 
vernier.  It  is  graduated  to  the  nearest  five- 
hundredths  of  an  inch.  Now  read  upward  and  find 
the  first  mark  on  the  vernier  scale  that  coin- 
cides with  a  mark  on  the  fixed  scale  and  read 
the  vernier  to  the  nearest  two-thousandths  of  an 
inch.  Estimate  the  final  thousandths,  if  any. 
The  observed  reading  is  accurate  to  the  nearest 
thousandth  of  an  inch.  Add  this  vernier  reading  to 
the  figure  noted  on  the  fixed  barometer  scale. 
iThe  result  is  the  observed  barometric  reading, 
(See  fig.  2-1,) 

7.  Determine  the  total  correction  (instrument 
error,  gravity,  and  temperature)  and  add  it 
algebraically  to  the  observed  barometric  reading 
to  obtain  the  station  pressure. 

Weather  offices  should  be  equipped  with  all  of 
the  necessary  corrections;  if  not,  they  can  be 
found  in  the  Smithsonian  Meteorological  Tables, 
A  copy  of  these  tables  is  in  every  weather  office. 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of  determining 
station  pressure  from  mercurial  barometers, 
refer  to  the  Manual  of  Barometry  FMH-8  VoL  1 
{NA50-10-510). 

Sea  Level  Pressure 

Sea  level  pressure  is  obtained  by  several 
methods,  depending  on  the  elevation  of  the  station. 
It  is  computed,  recorded,  and  transmitted  for  each 
hourly,  3-hourly,  and  6-hourly  observation. 
Stations  with  low  elevations  above  sea  level  (or 
below  sea  level)  use  a  constant  reduction  factor. 
Stations  for  which  a  constant  reduction  factor 
has  not  been  established  use  Meteorological 
Pressure  Reduction  Computer  CP-402/UM  and 
a  table  of  pressure  reduction  ratio,  ^*r'',  which 
is  described  later  In  this  chapter, 

CONSTANT  ADDITIVE  CORRECTION.— Most 
naval  shore  activities  and  all  ships  can  reduce 
station  pressure  to  sea  level  pressure  by  a 
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INCH 
SCALE 

Vernier 
r^'iinq 
0.042  inch 


29 

Scale 
reading 

29.250  inches 

OBSERVED 
BAROMETER 
READING 
29.292  INCHES 

Figure  2-1,  — Reading  the  Mercurial  barometer. 


constant  additive  correction.  This  constant  ad- 
ditive correction  Is  a  permanent  value  to  be 
added  (algebraically)  to  the  station  pressure. 
Each  station  authorized  to  use  the  constant 
additive  correction  has  been  assigned  this  value 
by  Naval  Weather  Service  Detachment  (NWSD), 
Ashevlllei  N.C. 


For  instance,  Naval  Station  Midway  Island 
would  add  +0.034  to  the  station  pressure  In 
order  to  obtain  sea  level  pressure, 

REDUCTION  BY  COMPUTER,— Shore  activ- 
ities not  authorized  to  use  the  constant  additive 
correction,  use  Meteorological  Pressure  Reduc- 
tion Computer  CP-402/UM,  together  with  the 
tables  of  "r"  values. 

The  **r"  value  is  a  ratio  of  sealevel  pressure 
to  station  pressure  for  each  degree  of  temper- 
ature. As  tills  ratio  is  always  equal  to  or  greiter 
than  unity  (1),  the  figure  "1"  preceding  the 
decimal  point  has  been  omitted  from  the  **r" 
tables.  No  interpolation  is  necessary  when  using 
the  table  of  "r"  values. 

Complete  instructions  for  the  use  of  the 
computer  are  printed  on  thie  computer.  Instxiic- 
tlons  for  the  **r"  tables  are  given  with  the 
tables.  The  **r'»  table  must  be  appropriate  for 
the  station  elevation  and  location.  To  obtain 
'*r"  tables,  a  request  should  be  sent  to  the 
Naval  Weather  Service  Detachment  (NWSD)  Ashe- 
ville,  Nortii  Carolina  28801, 

Altimeter  Setting 

Altimeter  settirxgs  are  computed  for  all  obser- 
vations with  the  exception  of  a  single  element 
special.  They  are  recomputed  when  necessary  to 
meet  local  requirements  or  upon  request.  Values 
are  determined  at  stations  equipped  with  a 
mercurial  barometer  that  Is  used  routinely  as 
a  comparison  standard.  Barometric  Instruments 
used  to  obtain  altimeter  settings  Include  precision 
aneroid  barometers,  barographs,  mercurial  baro- 
meters, and  altimeter  setting  Indicators, 

Careless  and  hasty  altimeter  settings  contrl)>- 
ute  to  potential  accidents  of  aircraft;  therefore, 
use  extreme  careincomputingthem — asyouwoxild 
In  all  phases  of  weather  observations. 

Altimeter  settings  may  be  computed  by  use  of 
the  Pressure  Reduction  Computer  (CP-402/UM), 
specially  prepared  altimeter-setting  tables,  or  In 
the  case  of  ships,  by  applying  a  constant  correction 
to  barometric  data. 

Stations  authorized  to  use  the  pressure  re- 
duction computer  use  the  computer  to  determine 
the  altimeter  setting  from  station  pressure. 
Instructions  for  these  steps  are  printed  on  the 
computer.  Basically,  the  operation  consists  of 
setting  the  station  pressure  on  one  Index  and 
reading  the  altimeter  setting  on  another  scale. 

Most  stations  have  tables  of  altimeter  settings 
already  prepared.  Some  stations  may  have  tables 
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that  you  enter  with  the  station  pressure  (rounded 
off)  and  emerge  with  the  altimeter  setting.  Other 
stations  may  have  tables  which  require  you  to  make 
the  0.01  correction  to  station  pressure  and  then 
enter  the  table.  Refer  to  FMH  No,  1  for  the  use 
of  altimeter-setting  tables.  The  altimeter  setting 
is  determined  for  all  aviation  observations;  it 
is  redetermined  upon  request,  and  when  necessary 
to  meet  locally  established  requirements. 

Pressure  Tendency 

The  barometric  pressure  tendency  comprises 
the  net  change  within  a  specified  time  and  the 
characteristic  of  the  change  during  that  time. 
Pressure  tendencies  are  determined  at  stations 
equipped  with  a  microbarograph.  Stations  not 
equipped  with  a  barograph  will  utilize  the  trend 
of  the  altimeter  settings  entered  in  column  12  of 
MFl-10  or  column  15  of  NWSC  3140/8  to  determine 
the  pressure  tendency.  The  pressure  tendency  is 
dotermined  for  the  full  3-*hour  jjeriod  ending  at 
the  actual  time  of  the  observation. 

Classify  the  characteristic  of  the  barograph 
trace  for  the  3-hour  period,  using  the  code 
figures  prescribed  in  FMH-1  table  A3-9,  cor- 
responding to  the  same  general  pattern.  When 
Lhe  tendency  of  the  observed  trace  is  incompatible 
with  the  Bi^  of  tiie  net  change,  select  the  tendency 
that  is  most  netsly  representative  and  still 
compati-  'ie  with  this  sign. 

FORMS 

Several  types  of  forms  are  commonly  used 
in  the  recording  of  pressure  elements.  These 
forms  are  known  as;  MFl-lO,  Surface  Weather 
Observations  (Abridged  for  Naval  Weather  Use); 
NWSC  3140/8,  Surface  Weather  Observations 
(Ship);  MFl-13,  Barometer  Comparisons;  and 
Barograms  that  are  appropriate  to  the  barograph 
being  used.  (See  appendixes,  IV,  V) 

MFl-10  Entries 

Althou^  the  following  description  of  pressure 
element  entries  on  MFl-lO  is  correct,  it  is 
brief.  The  Aerographer's  Mate  should  refer  to 
the  FMH-1  for  a  more  complete  and  detailed 
description  of  the  proper  procedures, 

SEA  LEVEL  PRESSURE  (COL,  6),— Sea  level 
pressure  is  entered  in  tens,  units,  and  tenths 
of  millibars.  If  the  pressure  is  estimated,  prefix 
the  value  with  an  "E",  To  obtain  the  sea  level 
pressure  value,  take  the  station  pressure  (col. 


17)  ami  reduce  this  v&lue  to  sea  level  by  use 
of  a  computer,  constant,  or  table, 

ALTIMETER  SETTING  (COL.  12),— The  alti- 
meter setting  is  entered  in  column  12  in  units, 
tenths,  and  hundredths  of  an  inch,  omitting 
the  decimal  point.  An  altimeter  setting  of  29.98 
inches  is  logged  as  998.  Altimeter  settings  deter- 
mined from  pressure  instruments  of  doubtiul 
accuracy  or  which  are  not  routinely  compared 
with  a  meroi'.r?al  barometer  are  prefixed  with  an 
**E".  Compw^--  ';e  altimeter  setting  value  from 
the  station  pre  are  (col,  17)  by  using  a  computer, 
constant,  or  table. 

MANDATORY  REMARKS  (COL,  13),— These 
remarks  include  the  pressure  tendency  at  S-hour 
intervals.  Other  data  includes  pressure  thes- 
is rapidly  rising  or  falling;  barogram  '*V'*; 
unsteady  pressure;  and  pressure  jumps, 

STATION  PRESSURE  (COL,  17),— Enter  sta- 
tion pressure  to  the  nearest  0,005  inch  in  column 
17. 

NWSC  3140/8 

SEA  LEVEL  PRESSURE  (COL,  9),— Enter  sea 
level  pressure  in  the  same  manner  as  that  for 
MFl-10, 

Aboard  Navy  ships,  sea  level  pressure  is 
obtained  by  adding  a  constant  pressure- reduction 
factor  to  the  station  pressure  as  entered  In 
column  23,  This  constant  is  the  product  obtained 
by  multiplying  the  height  (in  feet)  of  the  precision 
aneroid  barometer  above  the  leadline  by  either 
0.001  inch  or  0,037  mb,  depending  on  the  markings 
of  the  barometer. 

ALTIMETER  SETTING  (COL,  15),— Enter  the 
altimeter  setting  in  the  same  manner  as  on 
MFl-10,  Ordinarily,  altimeter  settings  are  com- 
puted and  entered  only  on  naval  vessels  from  which 
aircraft  are  operated. 

Shipboard  altimeter  settings  are  computed  by 
converting  sea  level  pressure  to  inches.  When 
estimated,  prefix  the  setting  with  an  **E".  Some 
ships  may  have  altimeter  setting  indicators  which 
are  direct- reading  instruments  requiring  only 
instrument  error  corrections, 

REMARKS  (COL,  16),— Enter  appropriate  re- 
marks in  the  same  manner  as  in  column  13  of 
MFl-10.  The  major  exception  to  this  in  that 
additive  data  i;eferred  to  in  sections  covering 
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land  station  observations  are  not  entered  aboard 
Bhlps.  For  more  details,  see  FMH  No.  1. 

STATION  PRESSURE(COL.  23) .-Station pres- 
sure aboard  ship  is  determined  from  precision 
aneroid  barometers,  !t  is  entered  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  column  17  on  MFl-10. 

When  rolling  of  the  ship  causes  the  indicator 
on  the  aneroid  barometer  to  oscillate,  the  mean 
position  is  used  fr^r  the  station  pressure. 

SUMMARY  OF  THk  DAY  (COL.  67).— Enter 
the  lowestpressure  vrded  in  the  24-hour  period 
in  millibars  and  tenths. 

Barometer  Comparisons, 
MFl-13 

To  ens'  ^  that  proper  and  correct  pressure 
data  is  being  co.nputed,  especially  with  respect 
to  altimeter  settings,  the  aneroid  barometer  will 
be  routinely  compared  with  the  mercurial  barom- 
eter to  determine  that  suitable  corrections  are 
being  applied  to  the  aneroid  barometer. 

Once  installed  and  operationally  accepted  as 
a  reliable  barometer,  each  weather  office  should 
make  two  comparisons,  at  6-hourly  intervals  on 
the  same  day  of  each  week.  These  read- 
ings should  be  entered  on  MFl-13,  in 
accordance  with  the  instructions  printed  on  the 
back  of  the  form.  For  further  information  on 
the  comparisons  and  use  of  the  computed  com- 
parisons in  relation  to  the  unreliable  penormance 
of  an  aneroid  barometer,  refer  to  FMH-1»  chapter 
A12. 


Barograms 

Ivlio'^barograph  cht  ^d  should  be  handled  in 
the  fallowing  manner: 

1,  Before  placing  a  chart  on  the  barograph, 
use  a  typewriter,  rubber  stamp,  or  pen  and  ink 
to  enter  the  following  data: 

a«  In  the  spaces  provided,  enter  the 
name  of  the  station  and  Its  type  (NAS,  FWC, 
etc,),  state,  meridian  of  local  standard  time  (16th, 
90th,  etc.),  and  elevation  of  the  station  (Hp)  to 
the  nearest  foot.  Where  provision  Is  not  maaefor 
the  Hp  entry.  Identify  the  value  with  the  prefix 
Hp  Aboard  ship,  enter  the  name  of  the  ship 
and  route  "£rom  -  to," 

b.  In  the  spaces  provided,  or  above  the 
appropriate  noontime  lines,  enter  the  date  of 
beginning  and  ending  of  the  trace. 
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c.  Immediately  preceding  the  prlpted 
figures  along  the  first  and  last  time  a:os,  enter 
the  appropriate  figures  to  Indicate  the  chart  range 
(e.g.,  28  preceding  the  printed  00  on  the  28,00 
inch  line). 

J.  In  the  spaces  provided,  or  near  tht^ 
point  where  trace  will  begin,  enter  "ON;"  and 
the  time  to  th^  nearest  rninute  (LST  at  shore 
stations;  GMT  aboard  ship)  and  the  current 
station  pressure. 

2.  After  adjustments  or  removal  of  a  com- 
pleted microbarograph  chart,  use  the  following 
procedure; 

a.  Enter  the  time  of  each  adjustment, 
and  an  arrow  to  indicate  the  point  of  adjustmouc. 

b.  In  the  spaces  provided,  or  near  the 
end  of  the  trace,  enter  "OFF;"  and  the  time 
to  the  nearest  minute  and  the  current  station 
pressure. 

c.  Enter  the  appropriate  corrections 
above  the  time-check  lines.  The  penof  the  marine 
barograph  should  be  touched  ll^tly  once  each 
day  at  the  1200  GMT  obdervation,  and  the 
correction  to  the  marine  barograph  reading  deter- 
mined by  comparing  the  corrected  aneroid  barom- 
eter reading  with  the  microbarograph  reading. 
These  corrections  are  entered  at  the  corre- 
sponding points  on  the  barogram  after  the  latter 
has  been  removed  from  the  cylinder.  In  addition, 
aboard  ship,  the  position  is  entered  each  day 
beside  the  1200  GMT  time-check, 

d.  When  adjustment  for  pressure  Is 
made,  euter  the  current  station  pressure  and 
corrections  applying  to  both  the  preceding  end 
following  record  (i.e.,  -.056/0)  near  the  break 
in  the  trace. 

3.  Change  charts  at  6-hourly  times  (0000, 
0600  GMT,  etc.)  closest  to  noon  LST  on  the 
1st,  6th,  9th,  etc.,  day  of  the  month. 

4.  Microbarograph  charts  are  forwarded  to 
Naval  Weather  Service  Detachment,  Ashevllle, 
N.C.,  in  accordance  with  procedures  listed  In 
chapter  11  of  this  training  manual. 


BAROGRAPHS 

OPEN-SCALE 
BAROGRAPH  (ML-8) 

The  open- scale  barograph  (ML- 3)  is  often 
referred  to  as  the  microbarograph.  Just  as  the 
marine  barograph  is.  This  instrument  has  been 
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replaced  by  the  marine  l>arograph,  but  many 
are  still  In  use  at  shore  stations.  Instructions 
for  their  operation  and  maintenance  are  con- 
tained In  the  appropriate  equipment  manuals. 

MARINE  BAROGRAPH 

The  purpose  of  the  marine  barograph  Is  to 
register  and  record  the  atmospheric  or  baro- 
metric pressure.  Because  of  the  magnified  scale, 
hl^  sensitivity,  and  accurate  temperature  com- 
pensation, It  Is  often  referred  to  as  a  micro- 
barograph.  The  Instrument  Is  designed  to  maintain 
Its  precision  through  the  varied  and  exacting 
conditions  encountered  In  marine  use.  Its  record 
Is  neither  Interrupted  nor  rendered  Inaccurate 
by  pitch,  roll,  or  vibration  of  the  ship.  An 
adjustable,  grease-fllled  damping  cylinder  pro- 
vides a  means  of  preventing  rise  and  fall  of 
the  ship  from  causing  a  corresponding  wavy 
trace  on  this  chart.  The  unit,  as  seen  In  figure 
2-2  Is  quite  portable  and  can  record  pressure 
either  In  Its  Immediate  vicinity  or  at  some  remote 
external  point  while  located  within  a  pressurized 
cabin  system.  This  barograph  has  a  total  usable 
range  of  170  mb  (916  to  1086  mb)  over  which 
It  has  been  calibrated  and  temperature-com- 
pensated. 

The  airtight  case  locks  to  the  base  by  means 
of  two  latches.  When  It  Is  in  place,  a  flexible 
rubber  tube  running  to  the  hose  connector  from 
a  remote  source  provides  the  means  by  which 
'*outslde"  readings  are  recorded  Independently 
of  the  cabin  pressure  surroundlngthe  instrument. 

The  marine  barograph  has  three  principal 
sections  within  the  gaaketed  case:  the  chart 
drive  assembly,  the  element  assembly,  and  the 
pen  shaft  mechanism  assembly.  The  last  two 
sections  are  of  no  Interest  to  the  regular  user- 
observer  of  the  Instrument. 

The  chart  drive  assembly  consists  of  a  chart 
drive  mechanism,  a  ohart  cylinder,  a  chart,  and 
A  chart  clip.  The  chart  drive  mechanism  is  an 
8-day,  spring-wound  clock  with  antlbacklash  gears 
and  a  self-contained  lever  for  winding.  The 
removable  cylinder  is  driven  at  the  rate  of 
one  revolution  In  108  hours  (4  l/2  days)  through 
additional  antibacklash  gears.  As  a  result,  vibra- 
tion and  shock  do  not  make  the  chart  record 
irregularly  as  a  result  of  play  in  the  cylinder 
drive  system.  Inside  the  cylinder  top  is  a  knurled 
mit  which  permits  removal  of  the  cylinder  for 
winding  the  clock.  The  chart  Is  held  in  place 
ty  a  chart  clip. 


The  element  assembly  Is  the  center  section, 
covered  by  the  element  cover.  It  consists  of  a 
pair  of  vertically  mounted  bellows  whose  out- 
board ends  are  secured  to  brackets.  These 
brackets  are  moved  apart  or  together  by  the 
adjustment  knob  on  top  for  zeroing  the  pen 
position.  The  Inboard  ends  are  flexibly  connected 
to  a  beam  which  moves  as  pressure  variations 
affect  the  bellows.  Between  the  two  flexible 
connections  Is  a  temperature  compensation  de- 
vice, which  is  adjusted  to  correct  temperature 
change  errors  occurring  throughout  the  element 
assembly. 

The  pen  shaft  mechanism  is  the  rlg^t-hand 
section  under  the  mechanism  shield.  The  shield 
and  Its  spacers  are  to  protect  the  mechanism 
from  damage  as  the  case  Is  removed  or  re- 
placed. The  mechanism  Includes  range  and  lln- 
earltyadjustments,  the  damping  device,  and  the 
temperature  compensating  lever  which  compen- 
sates for  changes  In  temperature.  The  damping 
device  Is  a  set  of  cylinders  with  a  thin  layer  of 
Special  ti  id.  The  damping  and  spring  loading 
make  it  possible  for  the  barograph  to  be  subject 
to  tilting  up  to  22  1/2*  In  any  direction  and  not 
vary  more  than  ±0.8  mb  from  the  true  reading. 
Normal  accuracy  is  within  tO.8  mb  of  true 
pressure.  Also,  the  instrument  iH  iv  be  carried 
about  by  its  handle  without  ai.y  preparatloiu 
If  rougher  treatment  is  anticipated,  the  pen  arm 
should  be  scc  zred. 

Operation 

This  barograph  needs  very  little  attention.  It 
records  barometric  pressure  on  a  108-hour  chart 
and  can  be  read  at  any  time  by  interpolation 
to  within  one-  to  two-tenths  of  a  millibar. 

WINDING  AND  CHART  CHANGING.— The  cor- 
rect procedMre  for  winding  and  changing  the 
chart  is  ^s  folio  Lift  the  pen  from  the  chart 
by  means  of  the  pen  lifter  and  remove  the 
c>..nd«r.  Every  time  a  chart  is  changed,  the 
clock  tihO'jlc*  be  wo^«  ^d\  approximately  8  pulls  of 
the  lev^r  Is  enough.  Wrap  a  chart  around  the 
cylinder  so  the  tab  end  Is  covered  and  the 
chart  Is  held  In  place  firmly  against  the  bottom 
flange  of  the  cylinder  and  replace  the  chart 
clip.  Install  the  cylinder  carefully  in  place 
until  the  antibacklash  gear  teeth  engage.  By 
rotating  the  cylinder,  set  the  pen  to  Indicate 
the  correct  time.  Check  to  see  if  the  pen  has 
sufficient  ink  (about  one-half  full),  then  lower 
the  pen  and  replace  the  case.  If  the  ink  should 
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1.  Case. 

2.  PlasUc  sheet. 

3.  Handle. 

4.  Latch 

5.  Chan  drive  assembly, 

6.  Chart  clip. 


7.  Chart. 

8.  Chart  cylinder. 

9.  Chart  drive  mechanism. 

10.  Hose  connector. 

11.  Base. 

12.  Element  assembly. 


13.  Element  cover, 

14.  Mechanism  shield. 

15.  Spacer. 

16.  Pen  shaft  assembly. 

17.  Adjustment  knob. 


Figure  2-2,<-Marine  barograph, 
22 
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fall  to  feed,  reopen  the  oase  and  draw  a  piece  of 
glossv  (iDond)  paper  through  the  pen  nibs  to 
start  the  flow, 

PEN  AND  INK.— Very  little  Ink  Is  needed; 
a  half-full  pen  should  suffice.  In  faot,  In  damp 
weather  the  nib  may  appear  to  become  fuller. 
This  Is  because  the  Instrument  ink  Is  hygro- 
scopic and  absorbs  moisture.  As  this  process 
continues,  the  trace  becomes  paler  because  of 
dilution.  Wash  and  re-Ink,  A  wide  trace  Is 
caused  by  dust  accumulated  on  the  point,  or  a 
dull  or  bent  point 

USE  BEYOND  CHART  RANGE,— The  normal 
barograph  chart  has  a  range  of  965  to  1,060  mb. 
When  approaching  any  extreme  pressure  con- 
dition which  may  carry  the  pen  off  the  chart, 
turn  the  adjustment  knob  to  move  the  pen  about 
40  mb  away  from  the  close  edge  of  the  chart. 
When  the  condition  Is  passed,  reset  by  the  exact 
same  amount  and  mark  the  affected  portion  of  the 
chart  accordingly, 

PLASTIC  SHEET  WINDOW,— Use  adamp cloth 
to  clean  the  plastic  sheet  window  In  the  case. 
Do  not  use  a  solvent  cleaner  or  a  dry  cloth, 
as  either  can  damage  the  plastic  pane. 


Maintenance 

Very  little  maintenance  Is  required  for  the 
marine  barograph.  This  section  covers  such 
service,  replacement,  adjustment,  and  minor 
repair  as  may  be  needed  and  can  be  performed 
with  no  more  than  partial  disassembly  and 
not  require  the  use  of  special  tools  or  test 
equipment. 

Under  normal  operating  conditions  this  in- 
strument should  be  cleaned  well  once  a  year. 
The  element  cover  should  be  removed  only  to 
clean  out  any  bulky  dirt,  cobwebs,  etc.  Do  not 
wipe  out  this  mechanism.  Check  the  pen  for 
wear  or  routine ss  and  replace  as  necessary. 

The  chart  drive  mechanism  should  be  cleaned 
and  oiled  annually.  This  oiling  should  not  be 
attempted  by  Aerographer's  Mates  3  or  2  un- 
less they  are  properly  instructed  in  the  method 
of  doing  it. 

For  other  troubles  with  the  marine  baro- 
graph, consult  the  applicable  Instrument  hand- 
book, 
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BAROMETERS 

MERCURIAL  BAROMETER 
(FORTIN) 

In  1643  Torricelll,  an  Italian  physicist,  made 
the  first  crude  barometer.  The  mercurial  barom- 
eters that  are  used  in  the  Navy  today  operate 
on  the  same  principle.  In  the  oonstruotion  of  tiie 
barometer,  a  long  glass  tube,  open  at  one  end 
and  closed  at  thfl  other,  is  filled  wlOi  mercury. 
The  open  end  lb  sealed  temporarily  and  then 
placed  Into  a  basin  (cistern)  of  mercury,  after 
^Ich  the  end  is  unsealed.  This  allows  the  mercury 
in  the  tube  to  descend,  leaving  a  nearly  perfect 
vacuum  at  the  top  of  the  closed  end  of  the  tube^ 

When  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  Increased, 
the  mercury  In  the  cistern  Is  forced  into  the 
glass  tube.  As  the  atmospheric  pressure  is 
decreased,  the  mercury  In  the  tube  flows  into 
the  cistern.  The  height  of  the  mercury  column 
In  the  tube  is  therefore  a  measure  of  the  air 
pressure,  (See  fig,  2-3,) 
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Figure  2-3.-Princlple  of  the  Mercurial 
barometer. 
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The  mercurial  barometer  now  being  issued 
to  naval  weather  units  ashore  is  the  adjustable 
cistern  (Fortin)  type,  ML-512/GM  with  mount- 
ing case  ML-48(  ),  See  figure  2-4  for  an  illus- 
tration of  a  Fortin  barometer  with  mounting  case. 

Description 

The  mercurial  barometer,  ML-512/GM,  con- 
sists principally  of  a  column  of  mercury  in  a 
glass  tube  enclosed  in  a  brass  casing,  a  mercury 
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Figure  2-4.-Fortin  barometer  with 
mounting  case. 


cistern,  and  scales  for  determining  the  height 
of  the  mercury, 

GLASS  TUBE  AND  BRASS  CASING.-The  glass 
tube  is  84  to  85  inches  long,  about  0.25  inch  in 
internal  diameter,  and  clear  and  free  from  optical 
defects.  The  top  of  the  glass  tube  is  sealed, 
filled  with  mercury  except  at  its  upper  end 
(this  end  is  evacuated),  and  the  open  bottom 
end  is  immersed  in  a  reservoir  of  mercury 
in  the  cistern. 

The  glass  tube  is  supported  vertically  in  the 
center  of  a  tubular  brass  casing.  The  top  of 
this  casing  is  provided  with  a  brass  swivel  ring 
by  which  the  instrument  is  supported  in  use. 
This  brass  casing  encloses  and  protects  the 
glass  tube,  carries  the  scales  by  which  the 
height  of  the  mercury  column  is  determined, 
provides  a  track  for  the  movable  vernier,  and 
provides  a  mounting  base  for  the  thermometer. 

The  glass  tube  is  Joined  to  the  cistern  by 
a  piece  of  soft  kid  leather  which  is  folded  in  a 
special  manner,  tied  securely  to  the  constricted 
portion  of  the  tube,  and  then  tied  to  the  top  of 
the  mercury  cistern. 

CISTERN.-The  mercury  cistern  (fig.  2-5)  con- 
sists of  a  small  flanged  boxwood  cylinder  (5), 
a  short  glass  cylinder  (8),  two  curved  cylinders 
(18  and  16)  made  of  boxwood,  and  a  kid  leather 
bag  (18).  The  ivory  point  (7)  projects  downward 
from  the  roof  of  the  cistern.  The  mercury 
cistern  is  enclosed  in  a  metal  cistern  housing 
(19)  that  is  closed  by  a  screwcap  (20)  at  the 
bottom  which  carries  the  adjusting  screw  (21). 
Prior  to  each  observation,  this  adjusting  screw 
is  used  to  raise  or  lower  the  level  of  mercury 
in  the  cistern  so  that  the  ivory  point  Just  per- 
ceptibly touches  the  surface  of  the  mercury. 

The  leather  Joint  and  leather  bag  are  porous 
to  air,  but  impervious  to  mercury.  This  permits 
the  cistern  air  pressure  to  be  identical  with 
that  outside,  but  prevents   mercury  leakage. 

In  the  event  mercury  is  spilled  either  by 
leakage  or  by  breakage,  it  is  important  to  well 
ventilate  the  room  and  clean  up  the  spilled 
mercury  promptly.  When  mercury  is  exposed 
to  air  or  heat  it  will  give  off  mercury  fumes 
which  can  be  harmful  to  health.  These  fumes 
may  even  be  fatal  If  breathed  in  sufficient 
quantity. 

MOUNTING  CASE.-The  mounting  case,  ML- 
48( ),  isas^ctangularboxof  mahoganyor  plywood. 
The  cover  of  this  case  is  split  longitudinally 
throu^  ti\e  center,  and  each  side  is  hinged  to 
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1.  Glass  tube.  13. 

2.  Brass  casing, 

3.  Leather  joint.  14. 

4.  Top  flange.  15. 

5.  Flanged  cylinder.  16. 

6.  Leather  gasket. 

7.  Ivory  point.  17, 

8.  Glass  cylinder.  18. 

9.  Mercury.  19, 

10.  Long  screws.  20. 

11.  Leather  gaskets,  21. 

12.  Lower  flange. 


Upper  curved 
cylinder. 
Split-ring  clamp. 
Leather  gasket. 
Lower  curved 
cylinder. 
Wooden  bearing. 
Leather  bag. 
Cistern  housing. 
Screwcap, 
Adjusting  screw. 


the  back.  With  the  cover  open,  the  barometer 
is  completely  exposed,  so  that  all  parts  are 
accessible  and  adjustmente  can  be  made  easily, 
A  metal  hanger  Inside  the  case  near  the  top 
and  a  centering  ring  near  the  bottom  provide 
means  for  suspending  the  barometer.  Two 
openings  In  the  back  of  the  case  are  fitted  with 
white  opal  glass  or  heavily  pigmented  white 
Plexlglas  to  facilitate  reading  the  scales  and 
observing  the  cistern  level.  Two  brackets  are 
provided  for  mounting  the  case  on  a  wall, 
post,  or  other  suitable  vertical  surfaces, 

SCALES,— The  Fortln  barometer  has  two 
scalep.  One  is  the  stationary  scale,  which  allows 
reading  of  the  barometer  to  the  nearest  0.05 
of  a.!.  ;nch  (also  graduated  In  millibars,  but 
not  read).  The  other  is  an  adjustable  scale,  called 
the  vernier,  which  is  graduated  to  allow  reading 
the  barometer  without  interpolation  to  the  near- 
est 0,002  of  an  inch. 

Maintenance 

Preventive  maintenance  for  the  Fortln  barom- 
eter consists  largely  of  cleaning,  minor  adjust- 
ments, and  daily  inspections.  These  inspections 
include  checking  for  cracks  in  the  glass  tube 
or  cylinder;  damage  to  the  wooden  case;  loose 
screws  in  the  case  brackets,  hanger,  and  centering 
ring  of  the  case;  and  condition  of  the  mercury 
column.  If  a  cracked  tube,  a  mercury  leakage, 
or  other  damage  that  may  affect  the  accuracy 
of  the  Instrument  is  discovered,  it  becomes, 
necessary  to  request  a  replacement  barometer 
and  to  ship  the  defective  barometer  to  NAS, 
Norfolk  or  NAS,  Alameda  for  overhaul. 

The  barometer  and  case  should  be  kept 
clean  by  wiping  with  a  soft,  clean  cloth.  Occasion- 
ally, the  scales  may  be  wiped  clean  and  a  thin 
coat  of  high-grade  clockor  Instrument  oil  applied. 
Do  not  use  a  commercial  polish  on  the  scales 
or  use  heavy  pressure  v/hen  wiping  them. 

The  Aerographer's  Mate  may  change  broken 
thermometers  and  repair  damage  to  the  wooden 
case.  For  complete  information  on  the  main- 
tenance of  the  ML-512/GM,  refer  to  NW  50- 
30ML512-1, 
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Figure  2-5,-Exterlor  and  cross  section  view  of 

a  Fortln  barometer  clBtern.  Mercurial  barometers   are  quite  accurate, 

but  they  are  e>q)ensive  and  are  not  easily  trans- 
ported. For  numerous  practical  purposes  they 
are  replaced  «or  supplemented  by  a  mechanical 
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Instrument  known  as  the  aneroid  barometer. 
The  term  aneroid*'  means  without  fluid.  The 
aneroid  barometer , then,  Is  a  fiuldless  barometer, 
utilizing  the  change  in  shape  of  an  evac- 
uated metal  cell  to  measure  variations  In  atmos- 
pheric pressure. 

The  aneroid  barometer  gets  Its  name  from 
the  pressure-sensitive  element  used  In  the  In- 
strument. It  Is  an  aneroid,  which  Is  a  thln- 
walled  metal  capsule  or  cell,  sometimes  called 
a  diaphragm,  that  has  been  elt*ier  partially  or 
completely  evacuated  of  air.  The  aneroid  Is 
usually  made  of  beryllium  copper  or  phosphor 
bronze.  Most  aneroid  cells  In  the  currently 
used  aneroid  barometers  are  self-supporting, 
and  do  not  require  external  or  internal  springs 
to  prevent  the  crushing  of  the  cell  walls  by 
atmospheric  pressure. 

In  a  common  type  of  single  aneroid  cell 
barometer,  the  top  of  the  evacuated  cell  is 
secured  to  a  suitable  linkage  which  transmits 
the  motion  of  the  aneroid  to  an  index  hand  or 
pointer,  which  Indicates  the  pressure.  (See  fig. 
2-6.) 


209.92 

Figure  2-6^— Simple  diagram  of  the  aneroid 
bftrometar« 


Precision  Aneroid 
Barometer  (ML-448/UM) 

The  Precision  Aneroid  Barometer  (ML- 
448/UM)  is  used  aboard  ship  and  at  land  stations. 

Of  preclslor  design  and  manufacture,  the 
precision  aneroid  barometer  is  constructed  to 
accurately  indicate  atmospheric  pressure  in 
millibars  or  Inches  of  mercury.  (See  fig.  2-7.) 

The  pressure  element  of  the  precision  aneroid 
is  a  Sylphon  cell,  which  consists  of  a  bellows- 
shaped  metal  cell  having  an  internal  spring  to 
provide  pressure  calibration.  This  element  is 
sensitive  to  minute  variations  in  atmospheric 
pressure.  The  Sylphon  cell  is  connected  to  an 
indicating  pointer  or  index  by  means  of  a  quadrant 
gear  and  lever  system  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  movement  of  the  cell,  for  a  given  change 
in  atmospheric  :  assure,  is  greatly  magnified 
by  the  linkage.  This  pressure  variation  is  then 
transmitted  to  the  index  hand  or  pointer  with 
a  minimum  of  friction  in  the  moving  parts. 
The  instrument  has  a  range  from  910  to  1060 
mb,  and  it  is  accurate  to  0.67  mb.  Outside 
normal  sea  level  pressure  range  it  is  still 
accurate  to  within  1.0  mb. 

The  precision  aneroid  barometer  is  compen- 
sated for  temperature  changes;  therefore,  the 
indicated  readings  require  no  temperature  cor- 
rections as  are  required  for  the  mercurial 
barometer. 

Aneroid  barometers  utilize  spring  pressure 
to  balance  the  effect  of  the  air  pressure  on  the 
Sylphon  cell.  Therefore,  no  corrections  for  effect 
of  latitude  (gravity)  need  be  applied. 

The  pressure  element,  dial,  and  linkage  are 
mounted  on  a  sturdy  metal  frame  that,  in  turn, 
is  shock-spring  suspended  from  the  aneroid  case. 
This  spring  suspension  minimizes  the  effect  of 
jars  or  shocks  that  would  otherwise  affect  the 
linkage  and  index  setting  of  the  barometer. 

A  screwdriver  adjustment,  located  at  the  base 
of  the  Sylphon  cell,  is  provided  to  make  adjust- 
ments to  the  pressure  readings  of  the  Instrument. 

The  precision  aneroid  barometer,  when  prop- 
erly calibrated  and  set  to  station  pressure,  is 
used  for  observational  purposes  in  lieu  of  the' 
mercurial  barometer. 

After  the  precision  aneroid  barometer 
installed  in  a  permanent  location,  a  series  of 
comparative  readinga  are  taken.  These  com- 
parative readings  are  the  differences  between 
the  station  pressure  taken  froih  the  aneroid 
barometer  and  the  ptation  pressure  from  the 
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Figure  2-7.-PreclBlon  aneroid  barometer  (ML-448/UM). 
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mercurial  barometer.  These  differences  are 
logged,  and  the  algebraic  mean  is  computed 
to  determine  an  acceptable  Instrument  correc- 
tion. This  correction  Is  then  posted  on  or  near 
the  Instrument  and  applied  to  subsequent  station 
pressure  readings.  Procedures  for  computing 
an  acceptable  precision  aneroid  barometer  cor- 
rection may  be  found  in  the  Manual  of  Barometry 
or  FMH  No.  1.  chapter  A-l2, 

Shipboard  aneroid  barometers  should  be  fre- 
quently checked  for  accuracy  with  a  mercurial 
barometer  at  a  Naval  Weather  Service 
unit  ashore.  Pressure  should  be  reduced  to 
sea  level  when  compared  barometers  are  not  at 
the  same  elevation  (to  the  nearest  foot).  In  the 
comparisont  care  should  be  taken  that  the  com- 
parative readings  are  made  simultaneously  and 


during  a  period  v^en  the  pressure  tendency 
is  steady. 

When  adjusting  the  setting  of  the  aneroid 
barometer,  use  a  small  screwdriver  and  remove 
one-half  of  the  apparent  error  on  the  first 
adjustment.  Tap  the  case  lightly  to  permit  the 
linkage  and  index  hand  to  settle  to  the  new 
setting.  Obtain  a  current  station  pressure  from 
a  corrected  reading  of  the  mercurial  barometer 
and  note  the  amount  of  remaining  error  in  the 
aneroid.  Again  adjust  to  remove  one-half  of  the 
remaining  error,  tap  the  case,  and  allow  the  hand 
and  linkage  to  settle.  Do  not  attempt  to  adjust 
for  any  error  less  than  0,5  mb.  A  field  main- 
tenance technician  may  adjust  apreclsion  aneroid 
to  a  correction  of  zero. 
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Maintenance 

The  exterior  of  the  case  should  be  dusted 
whenever  required,  and  the  dial  window  should 
be  wiped  with  a  clean  damp  cloth  if  necessary. 
Inspect  the  general  physical  appearance  of  the 
Instrument.  A  cracked  dial  window,  dents,  bends, 
and  other  external  physical  damage  probably 
indicate  a  need  for  overhaul  of  the  instrument. 
Sufficient  impact  to  cause  external  damage  is 
usually  sufficient  to  render  the  instrument  in- 
operative or  of  suspect  accuracy. 

No  repair,  parts  replacement,  or  lubrication 
are  to  be  attempted  at  the  observer's  maintenance 
level. 

In  mounting  the  aneroid  barometer,  keep  it 
away  from  areas  where  it  might  be  exposed  to 
sudden  shocks  or  rapid  thermal  changes,  but 
place  it  in  an  area  easily  reached  by  the  ob- 
server. Before  each  reading,  tap  the  case  slightly 
to  remove  the  drag  effects  of  linkage  friction. 
To  minimize  the  effects  of  vibration  on  shore 
stations,  and  to  minimize  the  effects  of  pitch, 
roll,  and  vibration  in  ships,  the  precision  aneroid 
barometer  should  be  shock-mounted. 


ALTIMETERS 

The  Aerographer  should  not  underrate  the 
importance  of  the  altimeter.  Particularly  im- 
portant is  the  altimeter  setting  which  ensures 
that  the  pilot  always  has  a  correct  reading 
available  to  him.  Many  aircraft  accidents  may 
have  been  caused  by  a  faulty  altimeter  setting. 
Today,  three  types  of  altimeters  are  in  general 
use— the  pressure  altimeter,  radio  altimeter,  and 
the  radar  altimeter,  all  of  which  are  briefly 
discussed  in  the  following  paragraphs, 

PRESSURE  ALTIMETER 

The  pressure  altimeter  is  primarily  an  aner- 
oid barometer  calibrated  to  indicate  altitude  in 
feet  instead  of  units  of  pressure.  The  pressure 
altimeter  reads  accurately  only  in  a  standard 
atmosphere  and  when  the  correct  altimeter  setting 
Is  used.  Since  standard  conditions  seldom  (If 
ever)  exist,  thealtimeterreadingusuUly  requires 
correction.  It  will  indicate  10,000  feet  when  the 
pressure  is  697  millibars,  whether  or  not  the 
altitude  is  actually  10,000  feet. 

The  altimeter  is  generally  corrected  to  read 
zero  at  sea  level.  A  procedure  used  in  aircraft 
on  the  ground  is  to  set  the  altimeter  reading  to 
the  elevation  of  the  airfield.  The  altimeter  then 
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reads  the  altitude  above  sea  level  and  the  KoUsman 
window  indicates  the  current  altimeter  setting. 
(See  fig.  2-8.) 


Altimeter  Errors  Due  to 
Change  in  Surface  Pressure 

The  atmospheric  pressure  frequently  differs 
at  the  point  of  landing  from  that  of  takeoff; 
therefore,  an  altimeter  correctly  set  at  takeoff 
may  be  considerably  in  error  at  the  time  of 
landing.  Altimeter  settings  are  obtained  in  flight 
by  radio  from  navigational  aids  with  voice 
facilities.  Otherwise,  the  expected  altimeter  set- 
ting for  landing  should  be  obtained  by  the  pilot 
before  takeoff. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  figure  2-9  shows  the 
pattern  of  isobars  in  a  cross  section  of  the 
atmosphere  from  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  to 
Miami,  Florida.  The  pressure  at  Miami  is 
1,019  millibars  and  the  pressure  at  New  Orleans 
ifl  1,009  millibarB,  a  difference  of  10  millibars. 
Assume  that  an  aircraft  takes  off  from  Miami 
to  fly  to  New  Orleans  at  an  altitude  of  500  feet. 
A  decrease  in  the  mean  sea  level  pressure  of 
10  millibars  from  Miami  to  New  Orleans  would 
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Figure  2-8.-Pressure  altimeter. 
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Figure  2-9.-TAltlmeter  errors  due  to  change  In  surface  pressure. 


cause  the  aircraft  to  gradually  lose  altitude; 
and  although  the  altimeter  Indicates  500  feet, 
the  aircraft  would  be  actually  flying  at  approx- 
imately 200  feet  over  New  Orleans.  The  correct 
altitude  can  be  determined  by  obtaining  the  correct 
altimeter  setting  from  New  Orleans,  resetting 
the  altimeter  to  agree  with  the  'destination 
adjustment.  NOTE:  The  following  relationships 
generally  hold  true  up  to  approximately  15,000 
feet:  34  millibars  «  1  inch  (Hg)  «  1,000  feet 
elevation.  Since  1  millibar  is  equal  to  about 
30  feet  below  10,000  feet  altitude,  a  change  of 
10  millibars  would  result  in  an  approximate 
error  of  300  feet. 


Altimeter  Errors  Due  to 
Variation  From  Standard 
Temperature 

Another  type  of  altimeter  error  is  due  to 
nonstandard  temperatures.  Even  though  the  alti- 
meter Is  properly  set  for  surface  conditions. 
It  will  often  be  incorrect  at  hi^er  levels.  If 
the  air  is  warmer  than  the  standard  for  the 
flight  altitude,  the  aircraft  will  be  hi^er  than 
the  altimeter  indicates;  if  the  air  is  colder  than 
standard  for  flight  altitude,  the  aircraft  will  be 
lower  than  the  altimeter  indicates.  (See  fic: 
2-10.)  ^ 
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RADIO  ALTIMETERS 

This  type  of  altimeter  transmits  a  signal 
that  varies  in  frequency  at  an  extremely  rapid 
and  constant  rate.  The  receiver  picks  up  the 
reflected  signal  in  a  frequency  measuring  device, 
which  measures  the  difference  in  frequency 
between  the  transmitted  and  reflected  signal  at 
any  instant.  This  difference  generates  a  voltage 
which  is  linked  to  an  indicator  calibrated  in 
feet.  Radio  altimeters  work  better  over  water 
than  land  because  the  water  reflects  the  radio 
signals  better. 

Radio  altimeters  are  very  helpful  in  deter- 
mining clearance  from  the  surface.  As  such, 
they  are  extremely  helpful  in  avoiding  collision 
with  the  terrain.  They  are  also  useful  under  all 
instroment  conditions  and  are  essential  for  hur- 
ricane penetration  to  determine  pressure  levels 
and  altimeter  settings  for  the  pressure  alti- 
meter. They  are,  however,  not  generally  used  for 
pressure-pattern  or  jet  stream  flight  because 
their  operational  altitude  is  lower  than  that 
flown  by  most  long-range  transports. 

RADAR  ALTIMETERS 

This  type  of  altimeter  v/orks  similar  to  the 
basic  radar  set  in  that  it  transmits  ultra-high 
or  super-high  frequency  pulses  that  are  reflected 
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ALTIMETER  READS 
HIGH 


SAME  SEA  LEVEL  PRESSURE 


Figure  2-10,-Altlmeter  errors  due  to  nonstandard  air  temperatures. 
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back  to  a  receiver  that  presents  them  on  a 
calibrated  cathode-ray  tube. 

Altimeters  of  this  type  are  generally  used 
for  pressure-pattern  and  jet-stream  flying  along 
with  bombing,  due  to  their  high  altitude  capability. 


PRESSURE  COMPUTERS 

To  enable  reporting  stations  to  calculate 
pressure  information  in  support  of  aviation  re- 
quirements, several  types  of  computers  have 
been  devised  to  meet  these  needs.  Two  of  these 
computers,  the  Pressure  Reduction  Computer 
CP-402/UM,  and  the  Density  Altitude  Computer 
CP-718/UM,  are  discussed  in  the  following 
paragraphs. 

PRESSURE  REDUCTION 
COMPUTER  CP-402/UM 

The  Pressure  Reduction  Computer,  CP- 
402/UM,  is  primarily  used  for  computing  sea 
level  pressure  and  altimeter  settings  from  the 
observed  station  pressure  at  sites  that  do  not 
have  a  constant  reduction  factor  computed  and 
authorized.   It   may   also  be  used  to  compute 


Figure    2-1 1  .—Pre  ssure  reduction 
CP-402AJM. 
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pressure  altitude.  Beth  sides  of  the  computer 
are  used.  The  sea- level-pressure  side  of  the 
computer  has  scales  in  millibars  and  in  inches 
of  mercury  printed  on  the  base  plate  and  an 
*'r"  factor  scale  printed  on  the  plastic  rotor 
disc.  The  altimeter-setting/pressure-altitude 
side  has  a  scale  in  inches  of  mercury  on  the  base 
plate  and  a  height  scale  in  feet  printed  on  the 
plastic  rotor  disc.  Instructions  for  the  operation 
of  it  are  printed  on  the  computer.  (See  fig.  2-11.) 


DENSITY  ALTITUDE 
COMPUTER  CP-718/UM 

Helicopters  have  their  greatest  lift  and  attain 
highest  speeds  in  air  of  high  density.  Thus, 
pilots  of  these  craft  prefer  to  fly  under  con- 
ditions of  low  temperature  and  high  pressure, 
since  this  is  when  the  air  is  most  dense.  Pilots 
of  jet  aircraft  have  a  great  interest  inthe  density 
of  the  air  because  air  density  not  only  affects 


Figure  2-12.-Den8ity  altitude  computer  CP-718/UM. 
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speed,  rate  of  climb,  and  fuel  consumption^ 
tout  also  plays  an  important  role  in  determining 
the  lengtii  of  runway  necessary  for  takeoff. 

The  Density'  Altitude  Computer  CP-718/UM 
consists  of  two  plastic  or  metal  discs  and  one 
cursor.  The  bottom  disc  contains  the  temperature 
expressed  in  Celsius  and  Fahrenheit,  while  the 
top  disc  contains  the  pressure  density*  moisture 
correction,  and  dry  bulb  temperature  scales. 
On  the  cursor  is  found  a  wet  bxdb  temperature 
scale. 

The  computer  was  primarily  designed  to 
compute  atmospheric  density.  It  may,  however, 
also  be  used  to  interconvertthermometric  scales, 
pressure  imits,  density  ratio,  vapor  pressure, 
specific  humidity,  etc.  The  operating  instruction^ 
are  printed  on  the  back  of  the  computer.  (See  fig. 
2-12.) 

MAINTENANCE 

The  Important  points  In  regard  to  calcula- 
tors, computers,  and  evaluators  are  the  cleaning 


and  storing  of  them.  The  pointers  listed  in 
this  section  apply  to  all  the  computers  in  use  in 
the  Naval  Weather  Service,  such  as  the  psy- 
chrometric  computer,  true  wind  computer,  mixing 
ratio  calculator,  and  the  like. 

To  remove  accumulations  of  dirt,  dust,  and 
lint  from  the  spaces  between  the  plates  and 
under  the  cursor,  draw  a  piece  of  paper  through 
the  space  while  applying  a  slight  pressure  to 
the  discs  or  cursor.  If  grease  or  gummy  deposits 
are  present,  moisten  a  blotter  with  soap  and 
water  and  proceed  as  above.  Exposed  surfaces 
may  be  cleaned  with  a  soft  cloth,  soap,  and 
water.  Rinse  thoroughly  and  dry.  DO  NOT  USE 
SOLVENTS. 

Plastic  calculators,  computers,  and  evaluators 
should  be  returned  to  their  original  packaging 
preparatory  to  storage  or  shipment.  If  the  original 
packaging  is  no  longer  available,  an  equivalent 
method  will  suffice.  The  items  should  not  be 
stored  in  any  atmosphere  in  which  the  tem- 
perature exceeds  140^  F. 


NOTE:  Changes  to  all  column  n'ombers  and 
entries  on  NWSC  Form  3140/8  were  received  too 
late  for  inclusion  in  this  manual.  Where  errors 
in  column  niuubers  appear,  refer  to  the  U.S. 
Navy  Supplement  to  FMH  #1,  Chapter  13,  Marine 
Aviation  Observations  for  the  most  recent  ampli- 
fying Instructions. 
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CHAPTER  3 

WIND  EQUIPMENT 


The  usual  point  for  taking  observations  is 
at  the  surface  of  the  ea^ith.  When  we  refer 
to  the  weather  element  **wind/»  w^j  are  speaking 
of  "surface  wind.'*  This  chapter  will  deal  with 
various  types  of  equipment  used  in  measuring 
wind,  methods  of  observing,  procedures  for 
recording,  requirements  for  maintenance,  and 
wind  computers.  You  will  find  a  diecusBion  on 
the  various  facets  of  wind,  in  chapters  12,  13, 
14,  and  15.  Upper  winds  and  their  associated 
measuring  equipments  are  briefly  discussed  in 
chapters  9  and  10  of  this  manual. 


mm 

Wind  is  air  in  motion*  As  air  in  motion, 
the  wind  has  four  important  properties  of  vital 
interest  to  us:  direction,  speed,  character, 
ftiid  shifts.  The  character  of  the  wind  refers 
to  its  gustiness  and  the  like;  the  shifts  of  the 
wind  refer  to  its  steadiness  or  unsteadiness 
in  direction* 

DEFINITIONS 

Wind  definitions  are  us  follows: 

1.  Wind  direction.  Wind  direction  is  the 
direction  FROM  \^^ich  the  wind  is  blowing.  It 
is  reported  with  reference  to  true  north,  and  is 
expressed  to  the  nearest  10  degrees  or  to  16 
points  of  the  compass. 

2.  Wind  speed.  Wind  speed  is  the  rate  of 
motion  of  the  air  in  a  unit  of  time.  Wind  speed 
can  therefore  he  measured  in  a  numlser  of 
ways.  The  Naval  Weather  Service  measures  the 
speed  of  the  wind  in  knots;  that  is,  it  measures 
the  wind  in  nautical  miles  per  hour. 

S.  Gust.  Gust  is  defined  as  rapid  fluctuations 
in  wind  speed  with  a  variation  of  10  knots  or 
more  between  peaks  and  lulls. 


4.  Squall.  Squalls  are  defined  as  a  sudden 
increase  in  wind  speed  of  at  least  15  knots  and 
sustained  at  20  knots  or  more  for  at  least 
1  minute.  The  occurrence  of  squalls  is  indicative 
of  turbulence  near  the  surface. 

5.  Peak  gust.  The  highest  instantaneous 
wind  speed  observed  or  recorded. 

6.  Wind  shifts.  '*Wind  shift"  is  a  term 
applied  to  a  change  in  wind  direction  of  45* 
or  more  which  takes  place  in  less  than  15 
minutes.  Wind  shifts  are  normally  associated 
with  some  or  allof  the  phenomena  characteristic 
of  a  cold-frontal  passage.  These  phenomena  are: 

a.  Gusty  v-'^.nds  shifting  in  a  clockwise 
manner  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  and 
counterclockwlsG  In  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

b.  Rapid  drop  in  dewpoint. 

Ct  Hapid  drop  In  temperature. 

d.  Rapid  rise  in  pressure. 

e.  In  summer:  lightning,  thunder,  heavy 
rain,  and  possibly  hail. 

f.  In  winter:  frequent  rain  or  snow 
showers. 

Changes  of  wind  direction  may  also  result 
from  other  causes  such  as  katabatic  or  foehn 
winds,  sea  breezes,  and  thunderstorms.  In 
such  cases,  the  change  of  direction  may  be 
gradual  or  abrupt,  and  may  or  may  not  be 
accompanied  by  significant  changes  cf  other 
weather  elements.  Wind  shifts  are  reported  when 
believed  to  be  associated  with  frontal  movement, 
or  when  considered  important  for  the  safety 
of  aircraft  operations. 

7.  Variable  wind  direction.  Wind  direction 
is  considered  to  be  variable  when  it  fluctuates 
by  60*  or  more  during  the  period  of  observation. 
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8.  Light  wind.  The  wind  is  considered  to 
be  light  when  the  speed  is  six  knots  or  less. 

WIND  MEASUREMENTS 

There  are  four  qualities  of  the  wind  that 
the  observer  must  determine;  they  are  wind 
direction,  wind  speed,  character,  and  shifts. 
Instructions  for  determining  these  qualities  of 
the  wind  are  contained  in  the  following  para- 
graphs. 

The  instruments  used  by  the  Navy  are  the 
direct  reading  type  (indicating  or  recording) 
and  are  described  later  in  this  chapter. 

Wind  Direction 


Wind  direction  is  observed  for  a  1-minule 
intei^val  with  reference  to  true  north  ana  In 
10°-increments  in  h  clockwise  direction  from 
true  north.  V/hen  the  air  is  not  in  motion, 
the  wind  is  said  to  be  CALM.  When  Instruments 
for  measuring  the  wind  direction  are  not  avail- 
able or  are  inoperative,  estimate  the  direction 
by  observing  a  wind  cone  or  tee,  movement  of 
trees,  smoke,  or  by  facing  into  the  wind  In 
an  unsheltered  area. 

Do  not  use  the  movement  of  clouds,  regard- 
less of  how  low  the  clouds  are.  In  estimating 
the  surface  wind  direction. 

Wind  Speed 

Determine  speed  of  the  surface  wind  to  the 
nearest  knot.  In  general,  observed  wind  speeds 
are  a  1-MINUTE  AVERAGE.  So  far  as  possible, 
the  average  wind  speed  observation  should  not 
be  made  during  a  peak  or  lull  In  gusty  winds 
or  squalls. 

Where  wind  speed  Instruments  are  tem- 
porarily unrepresentative  or  not  available, 
estimated  speed  (including  gustiness  and  squall 
data)  may  be  determined  by  use  of  Appendix  VI. 

Character  and  Shifts 

The  character  and  shifts  of  the  wind  are 
determined  by  examining  the  wind  speed 
indicator/ recorder  to  determine  if  required 
criteria  have  been  met  to  report  the  phenomena* 


FORMS 

Several  types  of  forms  are  used  to  record 
wind  data.  Some  were  previously  mentioned, 
such  as  th€  MFl-10  shore  form,  and  the 
NWSC  r^T4C/8  ship  form,  nloo  recording  rolls  for 
the  UMQ-5(  )  and  GMQ-l^.i>(  ), 


MFl-10  Entries 

Although  the  following  descr  ptions  of  wind 
element  entries  are  correct,  they  are  brief 
and  the  Aerograj.her  should  refer  to  the 
Federal  Meteorological  Handbook  No.  1  for  a 
more  complete  and  detailed  description  of 
the  proper  procedures. 

WIND  DIRECTION  (COL.  9).  — Enter  the  wind 
direction  to  the  nearest  tens  of  degrees.  Use 
digits  as  shown  in  table  3-1.  Enter  "00"  when 
the  wind  is  calm.  Whenever  either  the  reported 
wind  direction,  speed,  speed  of  gusts  or  squalls 
is  estimated,  prefix  the  direction  with  an 
'*E". 

WIND  SPEED  (COL.  10). -Enter  the  wind 
speed  in  knots.  For  calm  wind  enter  **00'». 
When  the  speed  exceeds  99  knots,  enter  only 
the  tens  and  units  figures  and  add  50  to  the 
wind  direction  In  column  9;  e.g.,  112  knots  from 
270**  7712. 

WIND  CHARACTER  (COL.  11).  — Enter  gusts 
by  using  the  symbol  "G"  followed  immediately 
by  the  peak  speed  of  gusts  observed  during  the 
past  10  minutes.  Report  squalls  by  the  symbol 
"Q"  followed  immediately  by  the  peak  squall 
wind   observed  during  the  past  10  minutes. 

These  are  reported  when  they  occur 
regardless  of  the  type  of  wind  equipment 
utilized. 

WIND  SraFTS  AND  VARIABLE  WIND  DATA 
(COL.  13).  — A  wind  shift  is  always  reported 
when  it  occurs.  To  report  a  wind  shift,  enter 
in  column  13  the  contraction  "WSHFT*' followed 
by  the  time  the  wind  shift  began  in  minut-^e 
past  the  hour  using  two  digits  (e.g.,  WSHFTS^'/). 
When  the  shift  is  reasonably  certain  to  be 
associated  with  a  frontal  passage,  include  the 
contraction  "FROPA''  immediately  after  the 
time  (e.g.,  WSHFT  37  FROPA).  If  the  remark 
containing  this  data  Is  not  transmitted  via 
longllne  teletype,  the  data  will  then  be  included 
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Table  3-l.-Wind  direction  in  tens  of  degrees 


Compass 

Tens  of 

Degrees 

Points 

degrees 

355-004 

N 

36 

005-014 

01 

015-024 

NNE 

02 

025-034 

03 

035-044 

04 

045-054 

NE 

05 

055-064 

06 

065-074 

ENE 

07 

075-084 

08 

085-094 

E 

09 

095-104 

10 

105-114 

ESE 

11 

115-124 

12 

125-134 

13 

135-144 

SE 

14 

145-154 

15 

155-164 

SSE 

16 

165-174 

17 

175-184 

S 

18 

185-194 

19 

195-204 

ssw 

20 

205-214 

21 

215-224 

22 

225-234 

sw 

23 

1  T  C  1 

245-254 

wsw 

25 

255-264" 

26 

265-274 

w 

27 

275-284 

28 

285-294 

WNW 

29 

295-304 

30 

305-314 

31 

315-324 

NW 

32 

325-334 

33 

335-344 

NNW 

34 

345-354 

35 

in  the  HKMARKS  flection  of  the  next  transmitted 
report  to  t)e  sent  via  longllne  teletype. 

When  wind  meets  the  criteria  for  variable 
wind,  the  contraction  "WND"  will  be  entered 
In  column  13  followed  by  the  extremes  of 
variability  and  separated  by  the  letter 
•'V"  (e.g.,  WND  32V06). 

WIND  SUMMARY  DATA  (COLS  71,  72 
&t  73),— A  column  71  entry  Is  only  mode  at 


stations  having  a  continuous  instantaneous  wind* 
speed  recorder.  Enter  In  knots  the  highest 
Instantaneous  peak  gust  recorded  during  the 
24  hours  ending  at  midnight.  Column  72  is  for 
entry  of  the  peak  gust's  direction  to  the  nearest 
10  degrees.  If  the  direction  portion  of  the 
record  is  missing  or  Inoperative,  estimate  from 
the  column  9  entries  and  enter  to  the  8  point 
oompas8«  Column  73  is  for  the  time  of  oc- 
currence of  the  maximum  gust  and  is  entered 
to  the  nearest  minute  LST, 
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NWSC  3140/8  Entries 

WIND  (COLS.  12,  13,  &  14).  — Enter  the 
TRUE  wind  direction,  wind  speed  (In  knots), 
wind  shifts,  gustlness,  and  squalls  in  accordance 
with  Instructions  for  columns  9,  10,  and  11 
of  MFl-10.  The  dlfferoace  between  land  station 
wind  observations  and  whlpboard  wind  obser- 
vations Is  that  compenratlon  must  be  made 
for  the  ship's  heading  and  speed,  and  true  wind 
direction  and  speed  have  to  be  computed;  they 
cannot  be  observed  directly. 

Several  methods  for  computing  the  true  wind 
at  sea  are  available.  Two  of  these  methods, 
the  True  Wind  Computer  CP-264/U  and  the 
True  Wind  Observing  Method,  will  be  discussed 
In  detail  later  In  the  chapter. 

When  wind  Indicating  or  recording  equip- 
ments Is  Inoperative  or  unavailable,  estimate 
wind  speeds  in  accordance  with  criteria  listed 
in  Appendix  VI.  This  appendix  may  also  be 
used  to  check  computed  wind  speeds.  Wind 
directions  may  be  estimated  by  observing  the 
direction  of  travel  of  sea  waves.  Remember  that 
such  directions  are  relative  to  the  ship's 
heading,  and  they  must  be  converted  to  true 
directions. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  DAY  (COLS.  52  through 
56).— Enter  the  maximum  wind  data  for  the 
period  from  midnight  to  midnight  GMT.  Enter 
estimated  wind  data  if  recording  equipment  is 
not  available. 

In  column  52,  enter  times  to  the  nearest 
minute  GMT.  In  columns  53  and  54,  enter  the 
positions  to  the  nearest  whole  degree  latitude 
and  longltud'.  in  columns  55  and  56,  wind 
direction  and  speed  is  entered  as  It  was  entered 
in  columns  12  and  13  of  NWSC  3140/8.  Directly 
beneath  these  column  entries,  space  Is  provided 
for  entries  of  gale  conditions  or  greater  (34 
kns  or  higher)  If  the  ship  is  steaming  north 
of  30*N.  or  south  of  30*^.  If  the  ship  is  steaming 
between  30^.  and  30*^.,  make  entries  in  these 
columns  if  the  wind  is  22  knots  or  greater. 

Wind  Recorder  Charts 

Wind  recorder  charts  from  the  RD-108/ 
UMQ-6  and  GMQ-29  recorders  are  handled  in 
the  following  manner: 

1.  At  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  chart 
roll,  enter  station  name  (NAS,  etc.),  date  and 
time  that  record  began/ended,  and  chart  feed 


rate  if  different  from  normal,  or  if  times 
are  not  printed  on  the  chart. 

2.  Change  charts  at  0000  LST  on  the  first 
day  of  each  month  and  at  intermediate  times 
as  necessary  to  prevent  loss  of  record. 

3.  Replace  charts  in  original  shipping  carton 
if  available,  and  enter  the  station  name  and 
period  of  record  on  the  end  of  the  carton. 
Forward  completed  charts  monthly  in  accord- 
ance with  instructions  in  chapter  11  of 
this  training  manual. 

4.  Power  and  equipment  failure  is  indicated 
on  the  recorder  chart  by  entering  the  term 
"POWER  FAILURE**  or  "EQUIPMENT  FAIL- 
URE'' at  the  point  of  failure,  along  with  the 
time  (LST)  of  the  failure.  When  returned  to 
service,  the  chart  should  be  adjusted  to  the 
correct  time  and  a  time  check  entered. 


WIND  MEASURING  SET 
AN/PMQ-3(  ) 

OPERATION 

Wind  Measuring  Set  AN/PMQ-3,  -3A,  -3B, 
and  -3C  Is  a  portable  hand  anemometer.  It 
is  a  combination  wind  direction  and  speed 
indicating  unit  which  Indicates  direction  to  360** 
and  speed  from  0  to  60  knots.  The  wind, 
upon  striking  the  small  cylindrical  turbine 
(fig.  3-1)  in  the  transmitter  causes  the  turbine 
to  rotate.  The  turbine'  is  linked  to  a  small 
electrical  generator  which  produces  a  voltage 
proportional  to  the  speed  of  the  turbine.  The 
voltage  is  transmitted  to  the  indicator,  which 
is  a  voltmeter  graduated  in  knots.  The  indicator 
has  2  scales,  graduated  from  0  to  15  knots  and 
from  0  to  60  knots.  The  upper  trigger  on  the 
handle  controls  the  scale  to  be  used. 

The  direction  unit  is  a  twin-tailed  assembly 
with  a  pointer  (vane  nose),  which  faces  into 
the  wind,  when  the  brake  is  released  by 
depressing  the  vane  locking  trigger.  The  index 
pointer  on  the  vane  is  then  aligned  on  the 
direction  dial  with  the  direction  from  which  the 
wind  is  blowing.  To  make  an  accurate  direction 
reading,  follow  this  procedure: 

a.  Choose  a  location  where  there  will  be, 
as  nearly,  as  possible,  unobstructed  wind  flow 
from  all  directions. 
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BRAKE 


JAM  NUTS 


VANE  NOSE 

VERTICAL 
EXTENSION  TUBE 


HOUSING 


COVER 

RANGE  SELECTING 
TRIGGER 

DIRECTION  SIGHT 


VANE  LOCKING 
TRIGGER 


WIND  SPEED  TRANSMITTER 
T-3a»B/PMO-3 


SCREWS 


MOUNTING  HUB 


WIND  VANE 
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SCREW 

WIND  SPEED  INDICATOR 


ZERO  ADJUSTMENT 


HANDLE 


Figure  3-1.  — Wind  Measuring  Set  AN/PMQ-3(  ). 


^09.122 


b.  Grasp  the  Instrument  by  the  handle  and 
hold  it  in  an  approximately  vertical  position 
at  arrri*!:'  length  with  the  sight  at  eye  level. 

c.  Aim  the  Instrument  at  a  fixed  orientation 
point  toy  aligning  the  center  of  the  slot  in  the 
front  of  the  sight  with  the  center  of  the  strip 
between  the  two  slots  on  the  rear  sight  and 
the  fixed  orientation  point. 

d.  Press  and  hold  the  vane  locking  trigger. 
Note  the  reading  on  the  0-60  (upper)  scale  on 
the  wind  speed  indicator. 

e.  If  the  wind  speed  reading  is  less  than 
15  knots  as  Indicated  on  the  0-60  scale,  press 
the  range  selecting  trigger  on  the  side  of  the 
hOfUBlng  (3B  and  3C  models)  or  handle  (3  and 
8A  models)  and  observe  the  indication  on  the  0-15 
Boale, 


CAUTION:  The  range  selecting  trigger 
should  not  be  pressed  if  the  initial  observation 
of  the  wind  speed  indicator  indicates  a  wind 
speed  in  excess  of  15  knots  as  mechanical 
damage  may  result  due  to  the  slamming  of 
the  pointer. 

f.  The  Instant  the  wind  speed  indication  is 
noted,  release  the  vane  locking  trigger  and 
carefully  lower  and  tilt  the  instrument  to 
observe  the  wind  direction  reading  on  the 
direction  dial. 

CAUTIONi  After  the  vane  locking  trigger  is 
released^  care  must  be  taken  not  to  disturb 
the  vane's  position  until  the  direction  reading 
is  made* 

g.  Observe  the  wind  direction  reading  in 
whole  degrees  and  then  record  both  the  wind 
direction  and  speed  readings. 
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The  equipment  is  Issued  ready  for  use  and 
comes  stowed  In  a  carrying  case  containing 
a  spare  wind  speed  transmitter  and  a  spare 
wind  vane.  The  Instrument  should  always  toe 
replaced  In  this  carrying  case  after  use.  Special 
care  should  be  taken  in  removing  the  anemom- 
eter from  the  case  and  replacing  it  in  the  case 
toecause  damage  may  easily  result  to  the  wind 
vane  section. 

MAINTENANCE 

In  the  care  and  maintenance  of  Wind 
Measuring  Set  AN/pMQ-3(  ),  no  special  service 
tools  are  needed.  In  Inspecting  the  equipment, 
make  certain  that  the  turbine  and  vane  are 
free  to  rotate  and  that  there  Is  pointer  move- 
ment when  the  turbine  is  rotated.  Check  for 
freeness  by  holding  the  instrument  in  its 
operating  position  and  walking  at  a  moderate 
rate  of  speed  In  an  area  where  there  Is  no 
air  movement.  If  the  vane  assumes  the  correct 
position  and  there  Is  a  speed  Indication  on 
both  scales,  It  Is  probable  that  the  Instrument 
Is  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 

If  trouble  develops  In  the  system,  refer  to 
table  3-2.  This  table  lists  troubles,  along  with 


possible  causes,  and  their  remedies.  Procedures 
to  replace  or  repair  a  component  when  found 
to  be  malfunctlonlr^  are  as  follows: 

1.  Wind  speed  transmitter. —  To  replace  the 
wind  speed  transmitter  (fig.  3-1),  grasp  the 
transmitter  by  Its  cover  (never  the  cage)  and 
give  it  a  sU^t  twist  In  a  counterclockwise 
direction  (looking  down  on  the  Instrument)  and 
pull  It  straight  off.  Remove  the  spare  transmitter 
from  the  case  In  a  like  manner.  Install  the 
spare  transmitter  by  reversing  the  above  pro- 
cedure, making  sure  that  the  unit  Is  securely 
locked  In  position. 

2.  Wind  speed  Indicator. —See  technical 
manual  (NA50-PMQ3C-1)  for  details  of  pro- 
cedure. If  physical  damage  Is  not  visible,  and 
?.s  a  defective  Indication  may  toe  caused  by 
another  component,  do  not  discard  the  unit 
until  its  condition  has  been  proved  unsatisfactory 
by  a  requisitioned  replacement. 

3»  Trigger  and  switch  assembly«  — Seetech- 
rJcal  manual  (NA50-PMQ3C-1)  for  details  of 
procedure.  If  physical  damage  Is  not  visible, 
and  as  a  defective  indication  may  toe  caused 


Table  3-2.-Troubles  and  remedies  (wind  speed  svstem-AN/PMQ-3( )) 


Trouble 

Probable  cause 

Remedy 

No  pointer  movement  0-60 
range  or  0-15  range. 

Defective  detector   

Defective  speed  indicator.  .  . 

Replace  detector. 
Replace  indicator. 

No  pointer  movement  0-60 
range  only. 

Defective  speed  Indicator.  .  . 

Replace  indicator. 

No  pointer  movement  0-15 
range  only. 

Defective  switch  or  defective 
speed  indicator. 

Connect  the  terminals 
of  the  switch  to- 
gether; if  indication 
is  obtained,  replace 
trigger  assembly.  If 
no  Indication  is  ob- 
tained, replace 
Indicator. 

Pointer  does  not  rest  on 
zero  when  turbine  1s 
stationary. 

Speed  Indicator  not  properly 
zeroed. 

Turn  zero  set  adjust- 
ment located  on  the 
front  of  the  Indicator. 

Sluggish  pointer 
movement. 

Dirty  or  damaged  speed 
indicator. 

Replace  Indicator. 
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by  another  component,  do  not  discard  this  unit 
either  until  its  condition  has  been  proved 
unsatisfactory  by  a  requisitioned  replacement. 

4,  Wind  vane.  — Minor  defects  and  dents  are 
not  cause  for  replacement.  If  twisted  parts  affect 
the  accuracy,  try  to  straighten  them.  If  the 
vane  is  not  repairable,  the  spare  wind  vane 
from  the  case  should  be  installed  (See  technical 
manual  (NA50-PMQ3C-1)  for  detailed  pro- 
cedure.) and  another  wind  vane  requisitioned 
from  stock  spares. 

No  lubrication  or  cleaning  is  required  by 
the  operator,  except  that  the  wind  spe^d  trans- 
mitter should  be  lubricated  every  6  months 
or  at  any  time  the  turbine  appears  to  be  running 
sluggishly. 

Check  with  your  supervisor  as  to  how  to 
lubricate  the  transmitter;  or  in  the  absence  of 
a  supervisor,  consult  the  handbook  for  the 
instrument. 


WIND  MEASURING  SET 
AN/UMQ-5(  ) 

Wind  Measuring  Set  AN/UMQ-5(  )  (fig.  3-2) 
is  the  standard  equipment  designed  to  provide  a 
visual  indication  and/or  printed  record  of  wind 
direction  and  speed  values^  Varl-^ius  options  of 
the  system  are  provided  to  permit  continuous 
recording  of  wind  direction  and  speed  values 
at  several  measuring  sites. 

COMPONENTS 

A  set  Includes  a  minimum  of  one  transmitter, 
one  support,  and  one  recorder  or  indicator. 
A  maximum  of  six  recorders  and/or  Indicators 
can  be  used  with  each  transmitter. 

Mounting  Options 

Although  the  complete  wind  measuring  set 
Is  Illustrated  in  figure  3-2,  various  options 
in  mounting  the  display  components  of  the 
set  are  shown  in  figure  3-3. 

Transmitter  ML-400(  )/UMQ-5 

The  transmitter  (fig.  3-2 (A))  is  a  vane 
mounted  on  a  vertical  support.  The  tail  of  the 
vane  brings  the  nose  into  the  wind.  The  nose 
consists  primarily  of  a  screw-type  impeller 


directly  coupled  to  a  tachometer-magneto.  The 
magneto  voltage  output  is  directly  proportional 
to  the  wind  speed  and  is  connected  to  the 
plug  in  the  transmitter's  vertical  support 
through  brushes  and  sliprings,  then  down  to 
the  indicator  or  recorder  whose  voltmeter  auto- 
matically indicates  or  records  the  voltage  in 
knots.  Motion  of  the  vane  is  transmitted 
mechanically  to  a  synchro  located  inside  the 
enlarged  section  of  the  vertical  support. 

The  transmitter  is  placed  on  top  of  a  con- 
nector housing.  The  electrical  cable,  leading 
from  the  housing  through  the  support,  goes  to 
any  one  or  all  of  any  combination  of  six 
repeaters,  whether  all  indicators  or  all 
recorders,  or  a  combination  of  them.  A  follower 
synchro  then  converts  the  electrical  energy  into 
wind  direction  indication  or  recording.  The 
transmitter  is  designed  to  carry  six  repeaters. 

Support  MT-535/UMQ-5 

The  support  (fig.  3-2 (B))  is  of  the  tripod- 
type  design,  having  a  tubular  upright  mast  and 
three  legs  constructed  of  tubular  steel  tubing. 
Each  leg  is  equipped  with  a  mounting  foot. 
The  top  of  the  support  is  provided  with  a  clamp 
to  hold  the  transmitter  securely  in  place  when 
mounted.  Wires  may  be  run  through  the  center 
of  the  mast  into  the  transmitter  connector 
housing.  The  support  may  be  tilted  for  servicing 
the  transmitter.  A  guy  plate  is  provided  for 
the   attachment  of  guy  wires,  if  necessary. 

Another  support  may  also  be  used  with  this 
system.  It  is  very  similar  to  the  support 
shown  in  figure  3-2(B)  with  only  minor  changes 
in  fittings  and  provisions  for  conduit  built 
into  It. 

Indicator  ID-3(    ;  )/UMQ-5 

The  ID-300(  )  indicator  (flg«  3-2 (C))  consists 
of  two  units:  the  panel  assembly  and  the 
mounting  case  which  holds  the  panel  assembly. 
The  panel  assembly  contains  the  wind  direction 
indicator  and  the  wind  speed  indicator  positioned 
in  two  4-lnch  dials,  the  lighting  circuits,  and 
the  double-range  switch  for  the  speed  section. 
The  wind  direction  indicator  consists  of 
a  synchro  follower  on  whose  rotor  shaft  is 
mounted  a  pointer  that  indicates  wind  direction 
values  on  a  SGO^'-olrcular  eoale.  The  dial  is 
graduated  at  the  cardinal  and  Intercardinal 
compass  points  ao  v/oU  as  every  5**  from  north. 
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Figure  3-2.  — Wind  Measuring  Set  AN/UMQ-5(  ).  (A)  Transmitter  ML-400(  )/UMQ-6;  (B)  Support 
MT-535/UMQ-5I  (C)  Indicator  ID-300(  )/UMQ-5;  (D)  Recorder  RD-108(  )/UMQ-5:  (E)  In- 
dicator ID586(  )/UMQ-6.  ^ 
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Figii  re  3-3.  — Display  components  mounting  options. 
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Figure  3-3. -Display  components  mounting  options. 
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The  wind  speed  Indicator  Is  a  precision,  high- 
shock  type  voltmeter  whose  pointer  Indicates 
wind  speed  in  knots  on  a  scale  whose  ranges 
are  0  to  60  knots  or  0  to  120  knots.  The 
scales  are  circular  about  an  arc  of  approximately 
270*.  Selection  of  ranges  Is  accomplished 
by  the  use  of  the  double- range  switch  to 
change  range  from  0  to  60  knots  to  0  to 
120  knots. 

Indicator  ID-586/UM3-5 

The  ID-586  indicator  (fig.  3-2(E))  consists 
of  a  speed  Indicator  (voltmeter)  and  a  direction 
Indicator  (synchro)  mounted  on  a  panel  which 
Is  lnk^,erted  In  a  case,  A  six-tapped  dummy  load 
register  Is  attached  to  the  terminal  board 
mounted  In  the  bottom  of  the  case.  No  panel 
lighting  or  dual-range  circuits  are  Installed 
In  this  Indicator,  Each  of  the  indicating  as- 
semblies (speed  and  direction)  Is  removable 
and  may  be  Installed  individually. 

Indicators  GMQ-29/UMQ-5 

The  UMQ-5(  )  is  also  used  to  feed  data  on 
wind  direction  and  wind  speed  into  the  new 
digital  readouts  of  the  An/GMQ-29(  ),  Auto- 
matic Weather  Station,  This  data  is  constantly 
displayed  on  the  readout  panel  through  a  very 
complex  system  of  electronic  data  reception 
and  computations.  This  computer  system  Ig 
too  detailed  and  complex  for  discussion  In  this 
'manual.  For  further  information  on  its  theory 
of  operation  and  application  refer  to  NAVAIR 
50-30GMQ-29-1, 

Recorder  RD-108(  )/UMQ-5 

The  RD-108(  )  recorder  (fig,  3- ?(D))  bas- 
^ically  consists  of  a  direction  mechanu  m,  speed 
mechanism,  chart  drive  mechanism,  chart 
guide-pen  lift  mechanisms,  chart,  and  case, 
A  description  of  each  is  given  in  the  following 
paragraphs, 

WIND  DIRECTION  MECHANISM,  —  The  wind 
direction  mechanism  consists  of  a  synchro 
follower  which  positions  the  pen  through  a  gear 
train  which  converts  540  wind  degrees  of 
synchro  rotation  to  approximately  62**  of  pen 
rotation,  corresponding  to  540  wind  degrees  of 
the  chart,  Whevever  wind  conditions  are  such 
that  the  pen  would  run  off  the  chart  in  recording 
V/ind  direction,  a  repositioning  mechanism  is 
energized.  This  mechanism  removes  power  from 


the  synchro,  drives  the  pen  to  the  approximate 
center  of  the  chart,  and  then  returns  power 
to  the  synchro  so  that  recording  is  continued 
after  the  pen  is  displaced  360  wind  degrees 
toward  the  middle  of  the  chart. 

The  direction  Inking  system  consists  of 
the  pen  and  a  stationary  ink  tank.  The  pen  is 
(iesigned  to  fit  into  a  pen  holder  attached  to 
the  synchro  gear  train  and  has  a  small  tube 
which  fits  into  the  ink  tank  and  feeds  ink 
by  capillary  action  to  the  penpoint  which  rests 
on  the  chart, 

WIND  SPEED  MECHANISM,  — The  wind 
speed  mechanism  consists  of  a  voltmeter 
mechanism  which  drives  the  wind  speed  pen 
across  the  speed  section  of  the  chart.  Also 
Included  in  the  speed  section  is  a  six-tapped 
dummy  load  resistor  conjiected  across  a 
terminal  board.  The  pen  and  inking  system  of  the 
speed  section  is  identical  to  that  of  the  direction 
section, 

CHART  DRIVE  MECHANISM,  —  The  chart 
drive  mechanism  is  a  removable,  self-contained 
assembly,  consisting  of  a  frame  and  various 
mounted  parts.  The  assembly  contains  the 
chart  drive  motor,  drive  gear  train,  drive  roll, 
Idler  roll,  chart  trough,  removable  takeup  reel, 
takeup  motor,  and  hinged  panel.  Also  mounted 
on  the  assembly  are  the  speed  change  gears, 
chart  drive  ON-OFF  switch,  takeup  motor 
mlcroswltch,  and  the  plug  through  which  power 
if  introduced  to  the  mechanism.  When  the 
mechanism  Is  seated  Inside  the  recorder  case 
and  the  chart  drive  switch  Is  In  the  ON  position, 
the  chart  drive  motor  moves  the  chart  across 
the  drive  roll  and  under  the  pens  at  a  rate 
determined  by  the  change  gears  selected.  The 
chart  is  reroUed  on  the  takeup  reel  by  the 
takeup  motor, 

CHART  GUIDE-PEN  LIFT  MECHANISM,— 
The  chart  guide-pen  lift  mechanism  Is  an  as- 
sembly which  guides  the  chart  across  the  drive 
roll,  holds  the  chart  drive  mechanism  in  place, 
and  provides  a  mounting  for  the  llluminatl*^^ 
lamps  and  the  direction  and  speed  scales.  The 
assembly  is  pivoted  so  that  It  may  be  lil.tsd 
to  gai^  access  to  the  chart  drive  mechanl.t-'i 
and  in-  tanks,  and  to  lift  the  pens  off  tn* 
chart, 

CHART,  —  The  ytr^p-type  chart  is  divided  ir  lo 
two  main  channels*  xae  right  channel  is  for  '-ho 
recording  of  wind  Bpeed  and  is  graduated  ev'.r  '> 
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2  knots  from  0  to  120  knots.  The  left  channel 
is  for  the  recording  of  wind  direction  and  Is 
graduated  every  10''  over  a  540**  range. 

Direction  letters  representing  the  cardinal 
compass  joints  (N-E-S-W-N-E-S)  are  printed 
above  the  appropriate  numerical  direction 
values.  The  chart  Is  designed  for  use  with 
the  3-inrhes-per-hour  chart  speed,  and  the  time 
lines  are  graduated  to  10  minutes  andnuml)ered 
every  hour.  Holes  on  either  side  and  In  the 
center  of  the  chart  provide  positive  drive 
between  the  chart  and  the  sprocket  drive  roll. 
The  chart  has  a  running  time  of  approximately 
15  days. 

CASE.  — The  case  is  made  of  cast  aluminum 
and  has  a  hinged  door.  The  door  contains  a 
plastic  window  large  enough  for  viewing  the 
indication  scales,  pens,  and  7  Inches  of  the  past 
record.  It  also  is  provided  with  a  rubber 
gasket  to  ensure  a  tight  fit  when  the  door  Is 
closed.  A  recess  at  the  bottom  rear  of  the 
case  has  connections  for  the  power  and  Inter- 
component  cables. 

Recorder  RO-447/GMQ-29 

This  is  an  analog  recorder  (fig.  3-4)  newly 
designed  for  use  with  the  AN/GMQ-29(  ),  Auto- 
matic Weather  Station,  utilizing  inputs  from  the 
UMQ-5(  )  Wind  System,  through  a  complex 
system  of  electronic  data  reception  and 
computations  prior  to  being  recorded.  The 
recorder  records  wind  direction,  wind  speed, 
and  rainfall  (discussed  in  chapter  4).  It  differs 
In  its  presentation  of  recorded  data  from  the 
HD-108/UMQ-5  in  that  it  records  straight  lines 
instead  of  curved  lines,  uses  a  different  chart, 
and  has  different  chart  speeds.  Presently  it 
uses  ink  pens  and  tanks  similar  to  the  RD-108/ 
UMQ-5,  but  plane  are  for  a  changeover  to 
a  ballpoint-type  pen  In  the  near  future.  Main- 
tenance of  this  recorder  Is  covered  in  chapter 
4  under  the  AN/GMQ-29(  )  Automatic  Weather 
Station. 

Model  Differences/UMQ-5 

Transmitters  ML-400B  and  ML-400C  are 
i'i^'nllcal  to  earlier  models,  except  that  they 
Jii  e  larger  In  the  synchro  section  to  allow  for 
the  use  of  six  repeaters. 

The  ID-586  Indicator  has  no  predeceeeor. 
The    ID-300n    and   ID-300C    Indicators  are 
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Figure  3-4.  —Analog  Recorder  RO-447/GMQ-29. 


identical  with  older  models  with  the  exception 
of  the  resistance  strip  to  allow  for  the  adjust- 
ments needed  when  from  one  to  six  repeaters 
are  used. 

The  RD-108B  and  RD-108C  recorders  differ 
from  earlier  models  primarily  in  the  relay 
system  to  allow  for  the  one  to  six  repeaters 
running  from  the  same  transmitter.  The 
recorder  that  is  available  with  the  AN/UMQ-5D 
has  a  pen  stop  arrangement  that  prevents  the 
pen  from  catching  in  the  center  holes  of  the 
chart. 

OPERATION 

Installation  of  Chart 
Speed  Change  Gears 

The  recorder  is  equipped  with  chart  drive 
gears  to  give  a  chart  speed  of  3  inches  per 
hour,  which  matches  the  time  graduations  of 
the  chart  supplied.  (See  fig,  3-5(A).)  Change 
gears  to  provide  a  chart  speed  of  6  inches  per 
hour  or  1  l/2  inches  per  hour  are  mounted  on 
a  stud  on  the  left  side  plate  of  the  chart  drive 
mechanism.   The  change  gear  arrangements 
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Figure  3-5.— Recorder  RD-108(  )  views.  (A)  Recorder' chart  drive  mechanism  (left  side  view); 
(B)  chart  threading  diagram;  (C)  recorder  chart  drive  mechanism  (right  side  view);  (D)  filling  ink 
tunics. 


given  In  the  equipment  handbook  show  the  com- 
bination of  gears  to  obtain  the  different  rates 
of  chart  speed.  To  change  the  rate  of  chart 
speed,  consult  the  equipment  handbook. 

Installation  of  Chart 

Install  the  chart  according  to  figure  3-5(B). 
Cut  the  chart  corners  as  shown  in  figure 3-5(A). 


Wind  several  turns  of  the  tapered  end  around 
the  takeup  reel  before  Installing  the  reel  In 
the  chart  drive  mechanism. 

Installation  of  Chart 
Drive  Mechanism 

Lift  up  the  operation  levers  (fig.  3-5 (D)). 
Place  the  chart  drive  mechanism  in  the  recorder 
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SO  that  the  pivot  slots  (fig.  3-4(C))  in  the 
mechanism  side  plates  are  seated  on  the  pivots 
mounted  in  the  case.  Return  the  mechanism 
to  its  normal  operating  position^  Lower  the 
operation  levers  over  the  chart  drive  roll. 

Installation  of  Ink  Tanks 
and  Pens 

Fill  both  ink  tanks  about  three-fourths  full 
throug^i  the  pen  opening;  use  the  Ink  and  ink 
tank  filler  furnished  with  the  recorder  as  shown 
in  figure  8-6(D).  Do  not  use  standard  writing 
Inks.  Keep  the  bottle  tightly  capped  to  prevent 
dirt  from  getting  into  the  Ink. 

Raise  the  scale  plates  and  insert  the  ink 
tanks  in  the  receptacles  on  top  of  the  speed 
and  direction  mechanism  assemblies  and  see 
that  they  are  undor  the  spring  clips. 

Set  the  pen  elements  In  the  pen  element 
forks  (penholder)  by  seating  the  knife  edges 
of  the  elements  into  the  slots  of  the  fork. 

NOTE:  The  ink  tanks  and  pens  may  be 
installed  or  removed  for  servicing  when  the 
chart  drive  mechanism  Is  removed,  tilted  for- 
ward, or  is  In  its  operating  position. 

Zeroing  Speed  Pen 

With  the  chart  drive  mechanism  installed 
and  a  chart  Installed  in  the  drive  mechanism, 
loosen  the  thumbscrew  securing  the  speed  pen 
zero  adjustment  lever  and  adjust  the  speed  pen 
to  read  zero  on  the  chart  (not  the  scale). 
Disconnect  the  leads  from  the  synchro  follower 
for  this  adjustment. 

Fining  Pen 

Fill  the  ink  tank  with  the  ink  tank  filler 
furnished  with  the  recorder.  Compress  the  bulb 
of  the  Ink  tank  filler  and  lay  the  flat  side 
of  the  soft  rubber  tip  on  the  chart.  Insert 
the  penpolnt  into  the  hole  In  the  rubber  tip 
and  let  the  filler  suck  in  Ink  from  the  ink 
tank  through  the  pen.  The  pen  feeds  from  the  ink 
tank  by  c^lUary  action  once   it  Is  filled. 

Remove  the  pen  element  from  the  filler. 
The  pen  should   rest  llgjitly  on  the  chart. 

Swing  the  pen  across  the  chart  a  few  times. 
If  It  does  not  wrlto  properly,  the  pen  probably 


has  an  air  bubble  in  it,  In  which  case  the  pen 
filling  operation  must  be  repeated, 

NOTE:  Do  not  apply  power  to  the  recorder 
when  the  direction  pen  is  being  swung. 

Be  sure  that  the  pen  Is  properly  Geated  and 
that  It  does  not  rub  on  the  ink  tank.  Also,  check 
to  see  that  it  does  not  rub  on  the  Indication 
scales  and  the  pen  lift  bar  when  they  are  in 
their  operating  positions.  The  indicating  flag 
above  the  pen  must  not  touch  the  scale  plate, 

NOTE;  The  pen  element  Is  correctly  balanced 
at  the  factory  when  full  of  Ink  and  will  stay 
off  the  chart  until  the  pen  Is  filled. 

Setting  Chart  to  Time 

With  the  power  cable  connected  and  all 
power  switches  ]n  the  ON  position,  turn  the 
chart  set  knob  until  the  correct  time  line  on 
the  chart  is  under  the  pens,  (See  fig.  8-5(C).) 

NOTE:  After  time  setting  the  ohart,  do  not 
tilt  the  chart  drive  mechanism  forward;  power 
supplied  to  the  chart  drive  motors  will 
be  interrupted,  thus  losing  the  time  setting. 

Unrolling  Chart  for  Examination 

The  chart  record  may  be  unrolled  from  the 
takeup  reel  while  the  chart  mechanism  is 
,  operating  by  grasping  the  chart  on  either  side, 
near  the  takeup  reel,  and  pulling  the  chart  from 
the  reel.  Be  careful  to  keep  the  chart  straight 
and  taut  as  it  is  allowed  to  rewind  on  the  reel. 

Removing  Chart  From 
Takeup  Reel 

Remove  the  chart  from  the  takeup  reel  by 
first  removing  the  reel  from  the  recorder. 
Then  pull  the  plain  flanged  end  from  the  core 
of  the   reel.   Slide  the  chart  off  the  core. 

Transmitter  and  Indicators 

The  transmitter  requires  no  operating  pro- 
cedures. The  only  operation  necessary  for 
Indicator  ID-800  is  the  adjustment  of  the  light 
rheostat  and  switching  the  range  selector  switch 
as  desired.  Indicator  ID-686  requires  no 
operating  procedures. 
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MAINTENANCE 

This  equipment  generally  requires  very  little 
maintenance.  The  maintenance  of  this  equipment 
consists  mostly  of  inspection  and  lubrication. 

Transmitter  Maintenance 

Once  a  week  (or  more  often  during  severe 
weather  conditions)  visually  Inspect  the  trans- 
mitter for  evidence  of  physical  damage,  such 
as  broken  Impeller  >  rust,  or  weakened  mast. 
Under  normal  conditions  the  equipment  should 
require  lubrication  every  2  years.  However, 
in  a  subtropic  or  polar  climate  the  equipment 
may  need  lubrication  more  often. 

Normally,  an  AGl  or  AGC  accomplishes  the 
lubrication  and  other  maintenance  which 
requires  the  dismantling  of  the  set.  If  the 
AGS  or  AG2  is  on  a  one-man  billet,  or  there 
is  no  AGl  or  AGC,  request  assistance  from 
a  nearby  weather  unit. 

Indicator  Maintenance 

The  only  service  Inspection  required  for 
the  Indicators,  at  the  Aerographer's  Mate  3 
and  2  levels,  is  an  observation  of  th^lroperation 
to  detect  erroneous  readings  or  failure  of 
the  lamps. 

Recorder  Maintenance 

It  Is  not  recommended  that  any  parts  be 
repaired  or  replaced  In  the  recorder  other 
than  lamp  bulbs,  pens.  Ink  tanks,  chart  drive 
motors,  and  chart  drive  switches.  Replacement 
of  other  recorder  parts  requires  the  use  of 
overhaul  facllltJes. 

When  cleaning  the  recorder,  DO  NOT  clean 
electrical  parts.  Clean  the  mechanical  parts 
as  follows: 

Wash  exterior  painted  surfaces  and  the 
window  with  soap  and  water;  rinse  and  dry 
thorou^ly.  Do  not  wash  the  inside  of  the  case. 
Do  not  clean  the  windows  with  a  solvent  since 
minute  cracks  may  result. 

Clean  the  ink  tanks  by  prying  off  the  covers, 
removing  them  from  the  recorder,  and  washing 
the  parts  in  warm  water.  Rinse  and  dry  thor- 
oughly. If  washing  does  not  remove  all  of  the 
dried  ink,  loos«5n  the  remainder  by  soaking 


the  tank  in  alcohol;  then  wash  as  before.  Be 
sure  the  vent  holes  in  the  cover  are  open  and 
that  the  cover  is  not  bent  in  removing. 

Clean  the  pen  element  by  blowing  water  or 
alcohol  throu^  it  with  the  pen  filler.  Loosen 
clogged  ink  particles  that  block  the  penby  running 
a  fine  piano  wire  through*  the  tube  and  then 
cleaning  as  above. 

The  recorder  should  be  lubricated  every 
quarter.  This  interval  Is  established  for 
operation  on  a  24hhour  basis  under  moderate 
climatic  conditions.  Whenever  olimatio  con- 
ditions necessitate  more  frequent  intervals 
for  general  servicing,  the  lubrication  interval 
should  be  shortened  accordingly.  Avoid  overlu- 
brication;  overlubrication  is  injurious  to  the 
recorder.  Inspect  the  equipment  after  lu- 
brication. Remove  all  excess  oil,  as  it  tends  to 
collect  dust  or  gum  up.  Oil  may  be  properly 
applied  by  dipping  a  toothpick  in  the  oil  and 
applying  it  to  the  surface  to  be  lubricated. 
Remove  excess  oil  with  a  clean,  lint-free  cloth. 

The  pen  elements  are  properly  balanced  when 
they  are  full  of  ink,  and  the  balance  adjust- 
ment should  not  be  changed  unless  necessary. 
Whenever  rebalancing  is  required,  screw  the 
two  balance  weights  as  necessary  along  the 
shaft  on  the  rear  of  the  pen  to  rebalance. 
The  pcsn  balance  should  be  such  that  ^en  the 
chart  is  tapped  lightly  with  one  finger,  the  pen 
bounces  up  and  down  on  the  chart,  A  pen  pressure 
that  Is  too  heavy  on  the  chart  causes  the  pen  to 
drag  toward  the  center  of  the  cnurt  or  noticeably 
reduces  the  speed  of  response  of  the  pen. 
Accordingly,  If  maximum  response  speed  is 
desired,  the  pen  pressure  must  be  no  greater 
than  is  necessary  for  satisfactory  Inking.  Handle 
the  pen  element  carefully;  abent  element  causes 
incorrect  readings. 


SfflPBOARD  WIND  SYSTEM 
TYPE  B3. 

Type  B3  Wind  Indicating  Equipment  (fig.  3-6) 
is  installed  aboard  some  ships  to  determine 
wind  speed  and  direction.  Aboard  aircraft 
carriers  this  system  is  supplemented  with  a 
wind  recorder  of  the  type  used  with  the  shore 
system  (fig,  3-6).  It,  however,  only  records 
the  apparent  wind  direction  and  speed,  which 
must  then  be  used  to  compute  true  wind  direction 
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and  speed.  The  several  methods  used  to  do  this 
are  discussed  later  in  this  chapter. 

This  equipment  is  under  the  cognizance  of 
NAVSEA  and  is  serviced  by  tho  TC  Electricians. 
The  only  responsibility  the  At  i'ographer  has, 
in  connection  with  this  equipment,  is  reading 
the  indicated  data  and  maintaining  the  charts 
and  ink  wells  on  the  recorder  unit  (See  discussion 
earlier  in  chapter  on  the  UMQ-5(  )  recorder).  If 
errors  appear  to  exist  in  the  readings  obtained 
from  the  equipment,  notify  the  IC  Electricians, 


WIND  COMPUTERS 

TRUE  WIND  COMPUTER  CP-264/UM 

A  plastic  circular  slide  rule.  True  Wind 
Computer  CP-264U,  is  issued  to  all  ship  weather 
offices  for  true  wind  computation  (fig.  3-7), 
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True  Wind  Computer  CP-264U  is  an  assembly 
of  imprinted  plastic  plates  used  aboard  ship  to 
compute  true  wind  speed  and  direction  when 
the  apparent  wind  speed  and  direction,  and 
ship's  course  and  speed  are  known.  The  computer 
is  alao  used  to  determine  the  ship's  course 
and  speed  required  to  produce  a  desired  apparent 
wind  direction  and  speed.  The  computer  consists 
of  an  oval  base  plate  and  a  clear  plastic  compase 
rose  fastened  with  a  center  pivot.  The  compass 
rose  is  free  to  rotate  and  to  slide  along  the 
long  axis  of  the  base  plate,  AH  computations 
are  made  directly  on  the  computer,  and  solutions 
are  read  directly  off  its  scales.  Directions  for 
use  are  printed  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  base 
plate,  (The  directions  on  the  computer  use 
the  term  **relative  wind",  whereas  this  text 
and  FMH#1  use  the  term  ''apparent  v/ind," 
Both  refer  to  wind  determined  from  equipment 
orientated  on  the  bow  of  the  ship.) 
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An  example  of  how  the  computer  is  used 
for  the  determination  of  true  wind  direction 
and  speed  is  set  out  below: 

Assume  that  the  apparent  wind  direction  and 
speed  are  300*  and  18  knots,  and  the  ship's 
course  and  speed  are  080®  and  16  knots, 

1,  Slide  the  rotor  disc  along  the  ship's  sj^et  . 
reference  line  until  the  center  Index  of  tlie 
rotor  disc  Is  opposite  the  ship's  speed,  16  knots, 
and  then  rotate  the  disc  until  the  ship's  heading. 
080*  true  on  the  compass  rose  of  the  rotor 
disc.  Is  directly  over  the  000V360*  bearing 
radius  of  the  base  plate. 

2,  Plot  with  a  grease  pencil  a  dot  on  the 
rotor  disc  at  the  point  determined  by  the  apparent 
wind  direction.  300*  true,  and  speed  18  knots, 
utilizing  the  base  grid, 

3,  Slide  the  rotor  disc  to  t^*'  /oro  of  the 
ship's  speed  reference  Inde^  ter  of  the 
concentric  circles  of  the  5-  rotate 
the  disc  until  the  greas**  vlously 
plotted,  lies  along  the  000  g  radius 
of  the  base  plate.  The  i.  .  direction. 
328*.  can  now  be  read  directly  off  the  rotor 
disc  over  the  000*/360*  bearing  radius  of  the 
base  plate.  The  true  wind  speed,  17,5  knots, 
can  now  be  read  directly  opposite  the  grease 
pencil  dot  by  utilizing  the  ship's  speed  reference 
index* 

For  the  determwiation  of  a  ship's  course  an:! 
speed  required  to  produce  the  desired  apparent 
wind  direction  to  produce  the  desired  wind 
direction  and  speed,  assume  that  the  apparent 
wind  direction  desired  is  5*  off  the  port  bow  and 
the  apparent  wind  speed  is  40  knots,  actual 
apparent  wind  direction  and  speed  are  300* 
and  18  knots,  present  ship's  course  is  080* 
true,  and  present  ship's  speed  is  16  knots, 

1,  Repeat  steps  1.  2,  and  3  of  the  above 
example  to  find  the  true  wind  direction  and  speed 
of  328"  and  17,5  knots, 

2,  Manipulate  the  rotor  disc  (by  rotation  and 
sliding  along  the  000V360*  bearing  radius  of  the 
base  plate)  until  the  grease  pencil  dot.  the  head 
of  the  true  wind  vector,  is  directly  over  the 
reference  point  on  the  base  plate  as  determined 
by  the  given  requirements  of  the  desired  apparent 
wind  (direction  at  5*  off  the  port  bow  and  speed 
of  40  knots  across  the  deck),  utilizing  the  ^^rld 
of  the  base  plate. 


3,  Read  directly  off  the  rotor  disc  the  ship's 
course.  340*  true,  which  is  directly  over  the 
000*/360*  bearing  radius  of  the  base  plate. 
Read  directly  the  ship's  speed.  23,5  knots, 
opposite  the  center  of  the  rotor  disc,  from  the 
ship's  speed  reference  index*  This  ship's  course. 
340*  true,  and  a  speed  of  23,5  knots,  with  the 
given  true  wind  dlrectionand  speed,  will  produce 
the  desired  apparent  wind  direction.  5*  off 
the  port  bow.  and  a  speed  of  40  knots  across 
the  deck. 

Checking  Computed  Winds 

The  following  may  be  used  to  check  computed 
wind  values: 

1,  The  true  direction  of  the  wind  is  always 
on  the  same  side  of  the  ship  as  the  apparent 
direction,  but  farther  from  the  bow  (port  or 
starboard)  than  the  apparent  direction, 

2,  The  true  speed  of  the  wind  is  greater  than 
the  apparent  speed  whenever  the  apparent 
direction  is  aft  of  the  beam, 

3,  The  true  speed  of  the  wind  is  less  than 
the  apparent  speed  whenever  the  true  direction 
is  forward  of  the  beam, 

TRUE  WIND  OBSERVING  METHOD 

In  the  absence  of  a  computer^  o  true  wind 
direction  may  be  observed  by  noting  the  direction 
from  which  small  wavelets,  ripples,  and  sea 
spray  are  coming.  To  accomplish  this,  slg^it 
along  the  wave  crests,  then  turn  90  degrees  to 
face  the  advancing  waves;  this  is  the  true 
direction,  which  is  evaluated  to  the  nearest 
10  degrees,  (See  table  3-1,) 

The  true  wind  speed  may  be  estimated  by 
observing  the  sea  condition  and  referring  to 
table  3-3  or  Appendix  VI,  However,  the  observer 
should  be  aware  of  the  assumptions  upon  which 
these  estimations  are  based»  such  as  that  the 
wind  is  well  removed  from  land  pnd  that  the 
wind  has  been  blowing  from  a  constant  direction 
and  speed  long  enou^  to  cause  the  present 
sea  condition. 

Some  of  the  factors  \^1iich  will  result  in  an 
underestimation  of  true  wind  speed  are  as 
follows  J 

1.  Off-shore  winds  within  sight  of  land, 

2,  Moderate  to  heavy  precipitation  causing 
a  smoother  than  normal  sea  condition. 
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Table  3-3.-Tru.-  Wind  Speed  From  Sea  Condition 


Knots 


Sea  Conditions 


Probable 
wave  height 
in  feet 


0-  1 

1-  3 
4-6 

7-10 

11-16 
17-21 

22-27 

28-33 

34-40 

41-47 

48-55 


56-63 


64 
and  over 


Sea  smooth  and  mirrorlike  

Scalelike  ripples  without  foam  crests  

Small,  short  wavelets;  crests  have  a  glassy  appearance  and  do  not 
break  

Large  wavelets;  some  crests  begin  to  break;  foam  of  glassy  appearance. 
Occasional  white  foam  crests  %  •  • 

Small  waves»  becoming  longer;  fairly  frequent  white  foam  crests 

Moderate  waves,  taking  a  more  pronounced  long  form;  many  white 
foam  crests;  there  may  be  somo  upray  t  . 

Large  waves  begir  to  form;  white  foam  crests  are  more  extensive 
everywhere;  there  may  be  some  spray*  j  

Sea  heapr  up,  and  white  foam  from  breaking  waves  begins  to  be  blown 
ir  streaks  alonsc  the  direction  cf  the  wind;  spindrift  begins  

TToderately  high  waves  of  greater  length;  edges  of  orests  break  into 
spindilfti  foam  is  blown  in  well*marked  streaks  along  the  direction 
Ox  the  wind  

High  wave«);  donse  streaks  of  foam  along  the  direction  of  the  wind; 
erects  of  waves  begin  to  topple,  tumble,  and  roll  over;  spray  may 
reduce  visibility  

Very  hig^  waves  with  long  overhanging  crests.  The  resulting  foam 
in  great  patches  is  blown  in  dense  white  streaks  along  the  direction 
of  the  wind*  On  the  whole,  the  surface  of  the  sea  is  white  in  i4>pearanoe. 
The  tumbling  of  the  sea  becomes  heavy  and  shocklike.  Visibility 
is  reduce<^  

Exceptionally  hig^  waves  that  may  obscure  small  and  medium-bla^d 
ships.  The  sea  is  completely  covered  with  long  white  patchca  of 
foam  lying  alon^r  the  direction  of  tho  wind.  Everywhere  th?  edges 
of  the  wave  crests  are  blown  into  froth.  Visibility  reduced  •  •  ^  •  •  • 

The  air  is  filled  with  foam  and  spray.  Sea  completely  white  with  ^ving 
spray;  visibility  very  much  reduced   •  •  • 


1/4 

1/2 

2 
4 

6 

10 

14 

18 

23 


29 

37 
45 


3.  Winds  have  just  sprung  up  or  increased  in 
speed* 

Some  of  the  factors  contributing  to  an  over- 
estimation  of  true  wind  speed  are  as  follows: 

!•  A  decreasing  wind  speed. 


2.  Waves  running  into  shallower  water. 


MAINTENANCE 


For  maintenance  procedures  for  computers 
refer  to  chapter  two. 


NOTE:  Changes  to  all  column  numbers  and 
entries  on  NWSC  Form  3140/8  were  received  too 
late  for  inolusion  in  this  manual.  Where  errors 
in  column  numbers  igppear,  refer  to  the  U.S. 
Navy  Supplement  to  PMH  #1,  Chi^ter  l3,Marine 
Aviation  Observations  for  the  most  reoent  ampli- 
fying Instruct  uns. 
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CHAPTER  4 


TEMPERATURE,  HUMIDITY,  AND 
PRECIPITATION 


Many  parameters  are  important  in  the  field 
of  meteorology;  included  among  them  are  tem- 
perature, humidity,  and  precipitation.  In  this 
chapter  the  various  terms  associated  with  tem- 
perature, humidity,  and  precipitation  will  be 
defined,  along  with  a  description  and  use  of 
the  various  types  of  sensing  equipment,  both 
manual  and  electronic,  including  a  brief 
resum^  of  the  oceanographic  sensors. 


TEMPERATURE,  HUMIDITY,  AND 
PRECIPITATION 

Before  , proceeding  with  a  discussion  of  tem- 
peratu-3,  humidity,  and  precipitation,  one  needs 
to  huv  .  a  working  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
term?  usod  to  define  them. 

DEFINITIONS 

1.  Temperature.  Temperature  is  defined  as 
the  measure  of  molecular  motion  or  the  de- 
gree of  heat  of  a  substance.  It  is  measured 
on  an  arbitrary  scale  from  absolute  zero  where 
the  molecules  theoretically  stop  moving.  A 
longer  and  more  comprehensive  definition  is 
given  in  chapter  12  of  this  training  manual, 
as  are  descriptions  of  the  temperature  scales 
in  use  in  meteorology  today. 

Temperature,  as  used  in  surface  observa- 
tions, refers  primarily  to  the  free  air  or  the 
ambient  temperature  close  to  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  Other  temperatures  are  also  ob- 
served during  the  course  of  an  observation, 
such  as  the  maximum,  the  minimum,  sea  water, 
and  others. 

2.  Humidity.  Humidity  is  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere  with  respect  to  water  vapor  con- 
tent. However,  since  there  are  .  several  ways 
in  which  to  express  the  water  vapor  content, 
it  is  better  to  specify  which  type  of  humidity 
is  meant. 


3.  Dew  point.  The  dew  point  is  defined  as 
the  temperature  to  which  a  sample  of  air  must 
be  cooled,  while  the  mixing  ratio  and  barometric 
pressure  remain  constant,  in  order  to  attain 
saturation  with  respect  to  water. 

The  dew  point  can  never  exceed  the  ury- 
bulb  temperature  in  any  given  observation. 
When  the  air  is  saturated,  the  dew  point  and 
the  temperature  are  the  same  and  the  relative 
humidity  Is  100  percent. 

4.  Dry-bulb  temperature.  The  dry-bulb  tem- 
perature is  the  natural  temperature  of  the 
ambient  atmosphere  at  the  point  and  time  of 
observation  and  is  synonymous  with  the  surface 
temperature. 

5.  -bulb  temperature.  The  wet-bulb  tem- 
perar  s  the  lowest  temperature  to  be  se- 
cured the  ambient  atmosphere  in  its  natural 
state  by  evaporating  water  from  the  wlck-cov- 
ered  bulb  of  a  thermometer  at  a  specified  rate 
of  ventifation.  It  differs  from  the  dry-bulb  tem- 
perature in  an  amount  dependent  on  the  tem- 
perature and  humidity  of  the  air.  This  difference 
is  termed  the  wet-bulb  depression. 

6.  Relative  humidity.  Relative  humidity,  with 
respect  to  water,  is  the  ratio  of  the  actual 
vapor  pressure  in  the  air  to  the  saturation 
vapor  pressure  that  would  exist  if  the  sample 
of  air  were  saturated  at  the  same  pressure  and 
temperature. 

7.  Psychrometer.  A  psychrometer  is  an  in- 
strument used  for  measuring  water  vapor  con- 
tent of  the  atmosphere.  It  conflists  of  two 
thermometers,  one  of  which  (the  dry  bulb)  is 
an  ordinary  glass  thermometer,  while  the  other 
(the  wet  bulb)  has  its  bulb  covered  with  a  Jacket 
of  clean  muslin  ^ich  is  saturated  with  distilled 
water  prior  to  an  observation.  When  the  bulbs 
are  suitably  ventilated,  they  indicate  the  ther- 
modynamic wet-  and  dry-bulb  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere. 
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8.  Precipitation.  Precipitation  is  any  and  all 
forms  of  water  particles,  whether  liquid  or 
solid,  that  fall  from  the  atmosphere  and  reach 
the  ground.  It  is  distinguished  from  clouds, 
fog,  dew,  etc.,  in  that  it  must  ••fall'*;  and 
from  clouds  and  virga,  in  that  it  must  reach 
the  ground.  The  amount  of  fall  is  usually  ex- 
pressed in  inches  of  liquid  water  depth  of  the 
substance  that  has  fallen  at  a  given  point  over 
a  specified  period  of  time. 

9.  Precipitation  gage.  A  general  term  for 
any  device  that  measures  the  amount  of  pre- 
cipitation. 

10.  Hygrothermometer.  An  instrumental  sys- 
tem for  obtaining  dew  point  and  ambient  air 
temperatures  from  dial  indicators  or  recorder 
traces  and  the  use  of  remoted  sensors  as  ther- 
mometers. The  hygrothermometer,  for  the  Navy, 
is  the  temperature/humidity  portion  of  Semi- 
automatic Meteorological  Station  AN/GMQ-14. 
The  Automatic  Weatlier  Station  AN/GMQ-29  is 
an  equivalent  system. 

11.  Station  standard  system.  For  the  Navy, 
the  station  standard  system  is  the  AN/GMQ-14 
or  An/GMQ-29.  (Liquid-in-glass  thermometers 
are  the  station  standard  system  for  those  sta- 
tions not  equipped  with  an  AN/GMQ-14  or  AN/ 
GMQ-29.) 

12.  Station  standby  system.  The  station  stand- 
by system,  for  the  Navy,  consists  of  the  various 
liquid-in -glass  thermometers  or  psychrometers. 

DETERMINING  TEMPERATURE,  HUMIDITY, 
AND  PRECIPITATION 

Throughout  the  Naval  Weather  Service  today 
various  assortments  of  temperature,  humidity, 
and  precipitation  devices  exist;  they  are  com- 
pletely automatic,  semiautomatic,  or  manually 
operated. 

The  order  of  precedence  for  use  of  the 
various  sensing  instruments  depends  on  the 
elements  being  sensed.  For  temperature  and 
humidity,  the  first  order  of  priority  is  the 
hygrothermometer  or  equivalent  system  which 
is  the  Semiautomatic  Meteorological  Station 
AN/GMQ-14  (  ),  and  the  temperature/dew  point 
temperature  sensing  system  of  the  Automatic 
Weather  Station  AN/GMQ-29,  respectively.  If 
these  systems  are  not  available  or  properly 
operating,  the  next  choice  will  be  the  psychro- 
meters, the  hand-held  electric  psychrometer  AN/ 
ML-450A/UM   or   the  manual   sling  and  rotor 


psychrometers,  which  utilize  the  liquid-ln-glass 
type  of  thermometers. 

Remoted  Sensor  Reading 

When  the  AN/GM3-29(  )  is  used  to  obtain 
psychrometric  values,  the  dry-bulb  and  dew- 
point  temperatures  are  read  to  the  nearest 
whole  degree  directly  from  the  digital  win- 
dows. When  the  AN/GMQ-14(  )  is  used,  these 
values  are  obtained  from  the  left-hand  edge 
of  the  recorder  traces.  These  values  are  then 
used  to  determine  the  remaining  psychrometric 
data  that  is  required. 

Psychrometers 

SLING  AND  ROTOR  PSYCHROMETERS.— 
Procedures  for  exposure,  moistening  the  wet- 
bulb,  aspiration,  and  reading  the  thermometers 
are  detailed  In  FMH-1. 

ELECTRIC  PSYCHROMETER.  — Procedures 
for  this  instrument  vary  from  those  outlined 
in  FMH-1  for  psychrometers. 

1.  Place  the  instrument  on  a  flat  surface  with 
the  graduations  of  tlie  thermometer  facing  up- 
ward and  the  air  intake  positioned  into  the 
wind  and  to  the  left  of  the  operator,  or 

2.  Grasp  the  instru-*  ent  in  the  left  hand 
with  the  fingers  fitting  the  curved  portion  of 
the  case,  the  graduations  of  the  thermometers 
facing  the  operator,  and  the  air  intake  point- 
ing to  the  left  and  into  the  wind. 

CAUTION:  In  either  position,  the  air  in- 
take and  both  exhaust  ports  must  be  entirely 
free  of  obstructions  and  far  enou^  away  from 
the  operator's  body  or  any  other  source  of 
moist  air  or  temperature  that  may  cause  a 
false  reading. 

Turn  the  switch  knob  clockwise  to  start 
aspiration.  If  thermometer  illumination  is  de- 
sired, continue  turning  the  knob  clockwise  un- 
til sufficient  li^t  intensity  is  obtained. 

When  the  wet-bulb  temperature  stabilizes* 
at  a  minimum  value,  note  the  readings  of  both 
thermometers  and  turn  off  the  switch  by  turn- 
ing the  knob  counterclockwise. 

Expose  the  psychrometer  to  the  free  air 
for  at  least  5  minutes  before  using  it  for  read- 
ings. 

Exposure  of  this  instrument  is  dependent 
on  the  outside  air  temperature.  If  it  is  50"*  F 
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or  above,  expose  the  psychrometer  to  ambient 
air  conditions  without  the  ventilating  fan  run- 
ning. When  the  outside  air  temperature  is  below 
60*  F,  expose  the  psychrometer  to  ambient 
air  with  the  ventilating  fan  running. 

Thoroughly  saturate  the  wet-bulb  wick,  with 
pure  water,  taking  every  precaution  to  prevent 
water  from  contacting  either  the  thermometer 
tube  or  the  dry  bulb.  Any  moisture  ^ich  may 
have  contacted  the  dry  bulb  must  be  removed. 

After  observing  the  wet-  and  dry-bulb  tem- 
peratures, calculate  the  difference  between  the 
dry-bulb  and  the  wet-bulb  temperature  read- 
ings. After  the  difference  or  wet-bulb  depres- 
sion is  obtained,  the  next  step  is  to  compute 
the  dew  point  and  relative  humidity  by  use  of 
Psychrometric  Computer  CP-165/UM.  The  in- 
structions are  printed  on  the  computer.  The 
psychrometric  computer  is  used,  utilizing  the 
scale  closest  to  the  NORMAL  station  pressure 
(e.g.,  sea- level  stations  will  use  a  30-inch 
scale  for  all  observations).  If  the  normal  sta- 
tion pressure  is  not  known,  refer  to  FMH  No.  1 
to  determine  the  appropriate  scale  to  use  based 
on  the  elevation  of  Uie  station. 

Precipitation 

For  determining  the  amount  of  precipita- 
tion, most  Naval  Weather  Service  units  employ 
the  4-inch  rain  gage  or  the  tipping-bucket  rain 
gage  ML-558,  which  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  AN/GMQ-29(  )  and  AN/GMQ-14(  ). 

Precipitation  is  measured  on  the  basis  of 
the  vertical  depth  of  water,  or  water  equivalent, 
which  would  accumulate  within  a  specified  time 
on  a  level  surface. 

Tlie  inch  is  the  unit  of  measurement  for 
precipitation.  The  vertical  depth  of  ater,  or 
water  equivalent,  is  expressed  to  i  nearest 
0.01  inch;  less  than  0.005  inch  is  called  a 
trace. 

Precipitation  measurements  are  made  from 
samples  caught  in  gages,  or  from  samples 
taken  from  representative  areas  when  the  catch 
of  solid  forms  in  the  gage  is  not  representa- 
tive. 

Precipitation  observations  are  taken  at  the 
time  of  each  regular  6-hour  observation  and 
at  the  time  of  the  midnight  observation* 
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The  tube  of  the  4-inoh  rain  gage,  when  full, 
holds  1  Inch  of  rainfall.  In  the  event  that  more 
than  1  inch  falls  between  the  above-mentioned 
observations,  the  excess  drains  into  the  over- 
flow container.  At  the  next  observation  the 
amount  collected  In  the  measuring  tube  and 
overflow  container  Is  measured. 

The  rain  gage  imit  of  the  AN/GMQ-29(  ) 
and  AN/GMQ-14(  )  records  each  0.01  inch  of 
liquid  water  precipitation  that  falls  at  the  sta- 
tion. 

Tlie  depth  measurement  of  the  water  equiva- 
lent of  the  solid  forms  of  precipitation,  such 
as  snow,  ice  pellets,  hail,  and  freezing  rain, 
is  more  difficult  to  obtain.  The  rain  gage  can 
be  used,  provided  the  collector  ring  and  meas- 
uring tube  are  removed.  The  solid  (ormo  are 
collected  in  the  overflow  container.  At  the  time 
of  the  observation  a  measured  amount  of  warm 
water  can  be  added  to  the  contents  of  the  con- 
tainer to  melt  the  solid  forms.  Once  melted, 
the  measurement  can  be  made  as  for  rainfall. 
The  added  amount  of  water,  of  course,  must 
be  deducted  in  computing  the  total  water  equiva- 
lent. In  measuring  snow,  another  method  is  to 
obtain  a  definite  volume  of  the  snow  from  a 
representative  area  by  removing  the  overflow 
container  and  using  it  like  a  doughnut  cutter 
to  remove  a  snow  section.  This  can  be  melted 
and  measured  as  described  above. 

When  the  water  equivalent  of  snow  cannot 
be  accurately  measured  by  melting,  the  observer 
may  use  one-tenth  of  the  average  snow  depth  as 
the  water  equivalent;  that  is,  10  inches  of  snow 
correspond  to  1  inch  of  melted  snow. 

However,  when  use  of  a  ratio  method  is 
necessary  and  the  mean  ratio  for  the  station 
is  known  to  differ  from  l/lO,  or  there  is  reason- 
able evidence  that  an  individual  situation  re- 
quires a  difference  ratio,  estimate  the  amount 
on  the  basis  of  available  evidence.  For  example, 
it  may  be  known  that  at  a  particular  station 
8  inches  of  snow  usually  correspond  to  1  inch 
of  melted  snow;  therefore  a  l/8  ratio  is  used. 
Enter  the  ratio  used  and  the  reasons  for  its 
use  in  block  90  of  MFl-10. 

Other  than  determining  the  vertical  depth 
of  the  water  equivalent  of  the  solid  forms,  the 
observer  must  measure  them —especially  snow- 
in  their  solid  state.  This  is  accomplished  by 
thrusting  a  measuring  stick  Into  snow  at  sev- 
eral places  and  obtaining  an  average  of  all  the 
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measurements.  If  ti-e  ground  Is  covered  by  ioe 
beneath  the  snow,  the  observer  must  cjut  through 
the  loe,  measure  mb  thickness,  and  add  It  to  the 
depth  of  the  snow  above  the  Ice.  The  unmelted 
depth  of  solid  forms  that  have  fallen  during  the 
6  hours  ending  with  the  observations  is  ex- 
pressed in  inches  to  th-^  nearest  tenth  of  an 
inch,  but  the  total  depth  of  solid  formn  on 
the  gpround  at  the  timo  of  observation  is  ex- 
pressed to  the  nearest  inch. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  FORMS 

A  varied  assortment  of  forms  are  used  to 
record  temperature,  humidity,  and  precipitation 
observations.  Some  have  already  been  discussed, 
such  as  the  MFl-10  and  NWSC  Form  ai40/8. 

The  AN/GMQ-29  records  rainfall  and  winds 
while  the  •AN/GMQ-14(  )  records  temperature, 
dew  point,  and  rainfall  on  recorder  rolls.  These 
fcrmf3  and  record  rolls  and  their  entries  are 
discussed  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

MFl-10  and  NWSC  Form  3140/8  Entries 

Entries  of  temperature,  dew  point,  maximum 
and  minimum  temperature,  and  climatic  in- 
formation are  made  in  accordance  with  the 
criteria  set  forth  in  the  following  paragraphs. 
Again,  when  this  chapter  dees  not  cover  an  as- 
pect of  the  problem  at  hand,  consult  FMH  No.  1, 
Surface  Observations. 

TEMPERATURE  (C0L.7).  — Temperature  is 
entered  to  the  nearest  whole  degree  Fahrenheit, 
r)roflxing  a  minus  sign  to  a  subzero  temi^ra- 
ture. 

DEW  POINT  (C0L.8;.  — Entered  the  same 
a9  temperature  unless  the  dry-bulb  tempera- 
ture is  -35®  F  or  below.  Then  aesiune  the 
dew  point,  with  respect  to  ice,  to  be  the  same 
as  the  dry-bulb.  The  water  equivalent  of  this 
value  is  computed  and  then  entered  in  paren- 
theses. 

PRECIPITATION  (COL.44).  —  Measurements 
of  all  forms .  of  precipitation  are  e3q)ressed  in 
terms  of  vertical  depth  of  water  accumulated 
within  a  specified  time  on  a  horizontal  surface. 

Enter  total  precipitation  (water  equivalent) 
in  inches  and  hundredths.  Also,  when; 

1.  No  6-hour  precipitation  occurs,  enter  "0". 

2.  A  trace,  but  less  than  0.005  inch  falls, 
enter  "T»\ 


S.  No  6-hour  precipitation  up  to  the  actual 
observation  time,  but  precipitation  was  observed 
prior  to  coding  of  the  observation,  enter  ''T" 
even  though  the  amount  may  be  measurable. 

If  the  water  equivalent  of  solid  precipita- 
tion cannot  be  measured  by  melting  or  weighing 
of  the  sample,  enter  the  estimated  water  equiva- 
lent on  the  baais  of  the  ratio  method.  For  fur- 
ther details,  see  FMH  No.  1. 

SNOWFALL  (COL.45).— In  this  column,  enter 
the  maximum  unmelted  depth,  in  Inches  and 
tenths,  of  solid  precipitation  that  has  fallen 
during  the  6  hours  ending  with  the  observation. 

Additional  entry  instructions  are  as  follows: 

1.  No  6-hour  snowfall,  enter  "0". 

2.  A  trace  but  less  than  0.05  inch,  enter 
'*T"  and  in  block  90,  when  snowfall  melted 
as  it  fell,  enter  also  "T— Melted  as  it  fell." 

3.  If  several  occurrences  of  solid  precipi- 
tation 03cur  in  the  period,  such  as  snow  showers, 
and  each  fall  melts  either  completely  or  par- 
tially before  the  next  occurs,  enter  the  total 
of  the  mralmum  depths  accumulated  by  each 
fall. 

4.  As  a  prefix  to  estimated  amounts,  enter 
"E";  in  block  90,  enter  ''E  — Estimated  due 
to  melting.** 

5.  Enter  an  asterisk  (*)  as  a  prefix  to  HAIL 
amounts,  and  in  block  90,  enter  "*HAIL,**  un- 
less other  solid  forms  of  precipitation  occurred 
during  the  period. 

Additional  information  is  contained  in  FMH 
No.  1. 

SNOW  DEPTH  (COL.46).-In  this  column, 
to  the  nearest  inch,  enter  in  the  6-hourly  spaces 
the  depth  of  solid  precipitation  and  ice  on  the 
ground  at  each  6-hourly  observation.  Additional 
entry  instructions  are  containied  in  FMH-1. 

MAXIMUM  TEMPERATURE  (COL.47).— En- 
ter the  maximum  temperature  in  whole  degrees 
Fahrenheit  that  has  occurred  in  the  6  hours 
prior  to  each  6-hourly  observation  and  between 
midnight  and  the  first  6-hourly  observation  and 
between  the  last  6-hourly  observation  and  mid- 
night, on  the  line  captioned  1,2,3,  and  4  and 
MID  TO  and  MID,  respectively. 

MINIMUM  TEMPERATURE  (COL.48).  —  En- 
tered the  same  as  coliinm  47, 
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24-HOUR  MAX  AND  MIN  TEMPERATURES 
(COL.  66  &  67).  — Col.  66  will  be  the  maximum 
value  recorded  in  col.  47  for  the  day.  Col. 
67  will  be  the  minimum  value  recorded  in 
col.  48  for  the  day.  Note  that  the  value  on 
the  line  captioned  "1"  in  cols.  47  and  48  is 
for  a  period  extending  prior  to  midnight  (LST); 
consequently  this  value  is  disregarded  in  deter- 
mination of  the  24-hour  maximum  and  mini- 
mum temperatures. 

24-HOUR  PRECIPITATION  (COL.68).  —  En- 
ter the  total  precipitation  (water  equivalent) 
for  the  24  hours  ending  at  midnight  to  the 
nearest  0.01  inch. 

24-HOUR  SNOWFALL  (COL.69).  -  Enter  the 
total  amount  (unmelted)  of  solid  precipitation 
that  has  fallen  in  the  24  hours  ending  at  mid- 
night LST. 

SNOW  DEPTH  (COL.70).  — Enter  the  depth 
of  solid  precipitation  and  ice  on  the  ground 
at  1200  GMT  or,  in  areas  other  than  the  con- 
tiguous United  States,  a  time  modified  as  nec- 
essary to  meet  regional  needs.  Entries  are 
made  to  the  nearest  whole  inch. 

PRECIPITATION,  THUNDERSTORMS,  AND 
OBSTRUCTIONS  TO  VISION  (COL.  82/86).- En- 
ter form  of  precipitation  occurring  at  the  sta- 
tion. All  entries  will  be  in  accordance  with 
the  appropriate  tables  in  FMH-1  or  Table  10-1 
of  this  manual. 

BEGAN  and  ENDED  (COL. 83  &  84).— En- 
ter the  local  standard  time  that  the  precipi- 
tation entered  on  the  same  line  in  column  82/ 
86  began  (COL.  83)  and  ended  (COL.  84). 

When  any  of  these  phenomena  is  occurring 
at  midnight,  enter  ''Cont."  in  column  84  for 
the  day  ending  at  midnl^t,  and  in  column  83 
for  the  day  beginning  at  midnight, 

NWSC  FORM  3140/8  Entries 

SF\  WATER  TEMPERATURE.- Enter  sea 
surface  wLier  temperature  to  the  nearest  tenth 
degree  Celsius,  Corrected  readings  from  the 
condenser  intake  may  be  used  provided  such 
corrections  have  been  determined  by  a  series 
of  comparative  bucket-condenser  readings  for 
the  ship's  current  speed. 

The  method  for  taking  bucket  observations 
is  explained  in  FMH  No.  1, 
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AN/GMQ-29(  )  and  AN/GMQ-14(  ), 
Temperature,  Dew-point,  and 
Precipitation  Recording  Charts 

The  An/GMQ-29(  )  recording  chart  records 
only  precipitation  and  wind  (which  was  dis- 
cussed in  chapter  3),  while  the  AN/GMQ-14(  ) 
records  temperature,  dew  point,  and  precipi- 
tation. The  An/GMQ-29(  )  chart  should  be 
changed  at  midnight  (LST)  on  the  1st  of  every 
month,  and  as  often  thereafter  as  necessary. 
The  charts  should  be  annotated  in  accordance 
witli  the  following: 

1,  At  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  chart 
enter  the  station  name,  date,  and  time  to  the 
nearest  minute  (LST)  when  the  chart  was  put 
on  or  taken  off, 

2,  Time-check  the  chart  at  every  6-hourly 
observation,  with  the  time  to  the  nearest  minute. 

3,  When  the  chart  is  adjusted  for  time,  in- 
dicate the  adjustment  on  the  chart  by  entering 
an  arrow  at  the  point  of  the  adjustment  and 
write  the  time  of  the  adjustment  near  the  ar- 
row, 

4,  Time  check  the  chart  upon  notification 
oi"  an  AJrcraft  Mishap, 

5,  For  each  disruption  or  discontinuity,  such 
as  a  power  failure,  equipment  failure,  etc,, 
enter  on  the  chart  at  this  point  the  reason  and 
time  of  the  interruption.  When  returned  to  ser- 
vice, correct  the  chart  for  time  and  enter  a 
time  check.  An  appropriate  entry  should  also 
be  made  in  block  90  of  MFl-10. 

6,  Enter  a  time-check  at  the  firc-t  observa- 
tion of  the  day  at  stations  not  opi^rating  24 
hours  per  day. 


THERMOMET.  J 

Thermometers  are  classified  according  to 
their  operating  principles  and  their  purpose. 
In  this  section  only  the  liquid-in-glass  ther- 
mometers are  discussed, 

Liquid-in-glass  thermometers  are  designed 
on  the  principle  of  differential  expansion.  The 
fluid  used  in  the  thermometer  expands  and  con- 
tracts at  a  different  rate  than  the  glass  tube  it 
is  contained  in*  By  etching  an  appropriate  scale 
on  the  tube  we  can  measure  this  difference  in 
expansion  and  thereby  determine  the  change  in 
temperature. 
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STANDARD 

The  standard  air  thermometer  which  you 
are  more  than  likely  familiar  with  is  the  one 
placed  inside  or  outside  of  the  house  to  see 
how  cold  or  warm  the  temperature  was  during 
the  day  or  how  cool  the  air  conditioner  is 
keeping  the  house.  There  are  many  common 
uses  for  this  thermometer  which  is  usually 
filled  with  either  mercury  or  alcohol  depend- 
ing on  its  intended  use.  These  two  fluids  are 
used  because  they  have  a  much  greater  co- 
efficient of  expansion  for  each  degree  of  change 
in  temperature  than  glass  has.  (See  figure  4-1.) 

The  range  of  the  standard  air  thermometer 
used  by  the  Naval  Weather  Service 
is  from  -20**  F  to  +120**  F. 

Handle  these  thermometers  carefully;  they 
break  easily.  It  is  important  that  the  thermom  - 
eter stem  and  bulb  be  kept  clean  and  free  of 
dirt,  dust,  and  salt  spray  since  the  presence  of 
dirt  or  moisture  on  the  bulb  causes  an  errone- 
ous indication  of  the  free  air  temperature. 
Clean  the  stem  and  bulb  by  wiping  with  a  soft 
cloth.  This  should  be  dons  10  to  15  minutes 
prior  to  taking  a  reading  so  the  temperature 
will  have  time  to  stabilize  before  the  observa- 
tion. Remove  and  clean  the  metal  back  as  nec- 
essary. Upon  reassembly  apply  a  drop  of  light 
oil  to  the  brass  mounting  screws.  Renew  the 
etched  graduations  when  faded. 

To  reunite  a  separated  mercury  column,  at- 
tach a  psychrometer  sling  to  the  thermometer 
metal  back  and  whirl  it,  or  tap  the  bulb  lightly 
against  the  heel  of  the  fleshy  part  of  the  hand 
BO  as  to  jar  the  mercury  columi  back  together. 
If  this  fails,  gently  heat  the  bulb  by  placing  it 
near  a  light  bulb  until  the  columr.  unites.  Never 
heat  the  bulb  over  an  open  flame.  Leave  a  small 
space  at  the  top  of  the  tube  while  heating; 
otherwise  the  thermometer  will  break.  If  these 


methods  fail  to  unite  the  mercury  column,  then 
replace  the  thermometer. 

V 

Some  isolated  stations  may  still  utilize  the 
maximum  and  minimum  ^'iiermometers.  These 
are  shown  in  figure  4-2.  Procedures  for  their 
use  and  operation  are  found  in  the  Federal 
Meteorological  Handbook  No.  1. 

SHELTERS 

With  the  increased  use  o!  automatic  weather 
stations,  such  as  the  AN/GMQ-29(  )  that  have 
self-contained  shelters  for  their  sensing  ele- 
ments, the  woo^den-type  shelters  are  becoming 
a  thing  of  the  past.  However,  some  stations  still 
using  the  AN/GMQ-14(  )  and  isolated  overseas 
stations  may  have  the  wooden-type  shelters 
still  installed.  (See  figures  4-3  and  4-4.) 

These  instrument  shelters  are  used  to  house 
several  meteorological  instruments  including  the 
psychrometer  and  the  maximum  and  minimum 
thermometers. 


PSYCHROMETERS 

The  several  types  of  psychrometers  have 
as  their  basic  construction  two  thermometers 
secured  as  a  unit  to  a  metal  back  or  support- 
ing device.  They  may  be  hand-held  (sling-type 
and  electric)  or  rotor- mounted  instruments. 

The  primary  objective  is  to  obtain  the  tem- 
perature readings  of  the  dry-bulb  and  the  wet- 
bulb  thermometers,  and  then  calculate  the 
difference  between  the  two  readings.  The 
difference  is  called  the  depression  of  the  wet 
bulb,  which  is  used  to  find  relative  humidity, 
dew  point,  and  vapor  pressure.  Observations 
are  interpreted  by  consulting  appropriate  psy- 
chrometrlc  tables  or  computers. 
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Figure  4-1.— -Standard  air  thermometer. 
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LOWER  CAREFULLY 
TO  VERTICAL 


Figure  4-2.— (A)  Maximum  thermometer  (B)  Minimum  thermomster. 
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209.83  • 

Figure  4-3.  —  Standard  instrument  shelter.  (A) 
Construction  of  support.  (B)  Instrument  arrange- 
ment inside  the  shelter* 


SLING 

The  sling  psychrometer,  is  shown  in  figure 
4-5.  The  sling  consists  of  a  wooden  grip  with 
a  swivel  head  and  harness-type  snap  or  spring 
clip  for  attaching  to  the  top  hole  of  the  psy- 
chrometer frame. 

When  not  in  use,  the  sling  psychrometer 
should  be  hung  cn  a  suitable  hook. 

Handle  the  sling  psychrometer  carefully  at 
all  times.  The  thermometers  are  easily  broken 
through  careless  handling,  dropping,  or  strik- 
ing some  object  while  being  whirled. 

For  a  check  on  humidity,  take  it  to  a  clear 
and  open  place,  proferably  esqwsed  to  the  wind. 
Never  touch  the  bulb  or  stem  in  handling  or 
expose  It  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sunwiiile 
making  an  observation.  The  bulb  of  the  wet- 
bulb  thermometer,  ^ich  is   covered  with  a 
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Figure  4-4.  — Shelter  used  with  AN/GMQ-14*(  ). 


wick,  is  moistened  with  clean  water  at  the  time 
an  observation  is  made.  Stand  in  a  clear  shady 
place  facing  into  the  xvind,  and  hold  the  psy- 
rdirometer  as  far  in  front  of  the  body  as  pos- 
eiblo.  Rotate  the  psychrometer  with  the  wrist. 
Bring  the  psychrometer  to  a  stop  without  any 
sharp  Jar  and  bring  to  eye  level.  Then  read 
both  thermometers  to  the  nearest  tenth  of  l 
degree,  reading  the  WET-BULB  thermometer 
HRST.  The  \v1iirling  is  repeated,  and  other 
readings  are  made  until  two  successive  wet- 
bulb  readings  are  the  same.  Amplifying  in- 
formation is  contained  in  FMH-1. 

ROTOR 

The  rotor  psychrometer  illustrated  in  fig^ 
ure  4-6   is   a  psychrometer  element  secured 
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(A) 


SWIVEL 


SNAP  LINK 


(B) 


Figure  4-5.— (A)  Standard  psychrometer;  (B)  with  sling  attached. 
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to  a  handc rank-operated  shaft.  The  rotor  is 
designed  for  wall  mounting  and  permits  a  per- 
manent installation  in  the  right  side  wall  of 
the  instrumeat  shelter.  The  same  procedure  is 
followed  in  obtaining  a  correct  reading  of  the 
rotor-mounted  psychrometer  as  was  given  for 
the  sling  psychrometer  except  that  the  instru- 
ment is  left  in  the  instrument  shelter. 

ELECTRIC  ML450A/UM 

Hand  Electric  Psychrometer  ML-450A/UM 
is  a  portable  instrument  used  to  obtain  free  air 
temperature  and  the  wet-bulb  temoerature.  (See 
fig.  4-7.) 

Although  the  psychrometer  is  constructed 
primarily  of  noncorrodible  materials,  prolonged 
exposure  to  weathering,  salt  air,  stack  gases, 
and  other  corrosive  elements  snorten  the  use- 
ful life  of  the  instrument.  The  instrument  should 
therefore  be  sheltered  when  not  in  actual  use. 

The  two  thermometers  comprising  the  psy- 
chrometer have  a  range  from  plus  10**  F  to 
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plus  110**  F.  The  psychrometer  comes  with 
a  carrying  case  and  three  water  bottles.  U  ith 
the  exception  of  the  three  standard  flashlight 
batteries  which  supply  the  power,  it  is  ready 
for  operation  as  issued.  (See  fig.  4-8.) 

Maintenance 

Hand  Electric  Psychrometer  ML-450A/UM 
requires  very  little  maintenance.  For  proper 
operation,  the  instrument  should  be  kept  free 
of  dirt  and  other  foreign  matter. 

When  the  instrument  :  not  to  be  used  for 
a  prolonged  period  of  time,  remove  the  batteries 
from  the  case  because  batteries  will  corrode 
and  damage  the  instrument. 

When  cleaning  the  instrument,  wash  all  plas- 
tic parts  with  a  mild  soap  and  warm  water; 
rinse  with  clear  water  and  dry.  Wash  the  ther- 
mometers with  a  mild  soap  and  warm  water; 
rinse  with  clear  water  and  dry.  Wipe  electrical 
contacts  with  a  clean  lint-free  cloth.  If  nec- 
essai^,  fine  sandpaper  may  be  used  to  remove 
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1.  Sliding  door. 

2.  Spring  contact. 

3.  Battery  com- 
partment. 

4.  Water  bottle. 

5.  Bottle  com- 
partment. 

6.  Hinge  pin. 


7. 


9. 
10. 

11. 


Thermometer 
holder. 

Wet-bulb  wick. 

Knob. 

Exhaust 

ports. 

Sliding  air 

intake. 


Figure  4-6.— Rotor  psychrometer. 
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Figure  4-7.— Hand  electric  psychrometer  ML- 
450A/UM. 


corrosion  or  pitting.  No  lubrication  is  necessary 
for  this  instrument;  no  special  tools  are  re- 
quired for  its  overhaul. 

BATTERIES.— Three  size  D  (standard  flash- 
light) dry  cell  batteries  are  required.  To  insert 
the  batteries,  remove  the  sliding  door  at  the 
end  of  the  case  and  rotate  the  spring  contact 
from  the  battery  compartment  to  the  bottle 
compartment. 

The  batteries  must  be  inserted  so  that  the 
center  contact  enters  the  compartment  first. 
After  the  batteries  are  in  place,  rotate  the 
spring  contact  to  its  original  position  on  the 
.  d  battery  and  replace  the  sliding  door. 

REPLACING  THE  WICK.— To  replace  the 
wick,  first  remove  the  sliding  air  intake  ex- 
posing the  thermometer  bulbs.  Then  remove  the 


wick.  Slip  a  length  of  wlcklng  over  the  bulb,' 
Secure  at  the  top  of  the  bulb  with  a  thread  at 
the  constriction  between  the  bulb  and  the  stem, 
using  a  loop  and  square  knot.  Form  a  loop 
in  a  second  thread  and  place  it  at  about  the 
middle  of  the  bulb,  stretching  the  wick  firmly 
and  snugly  against  the  bulb.  Tie  with  a  double 
loop  and  square  knot  at  the  end  of  the  bulb. 
Clip  the  ends  of  the  thread  and  cut  off  the 
excess  wlcklng  about  one-eighth  inch  below  the 
bottom  of  the  bulb. 


REMOVING  AND  REPLACING  THERMOM- 
ETERS.— If  either  thermometer  is  damaged, 
it  is  necessary  to  remove  both  thermometers 
and  replace  tbam  with  a  matched  pair.  To 
remove  and  replace  the  thermometers,  first 
remove  the  air  intake  and  the  thermometer 
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1.  Neck  strap. 

2.  Spare  thermometers. 

3.  Psychrometer. 

4.  Instructions  and  tables. 


5.  Box  (extra  wick,  thre?^J, 
and  lamp). 

6.  Two-ounce  bottle. 

7.  Carrying  case. 


Figure  4-8.  — Hand  electric  psychrometer  in  carrying  case. 


retainers.  Then  lift  out  the  thermometers.  Re- 
move the  rubber  bushings  from  the  bulb  ends 
of  tha  thermometers  and  the  bushings  from 
the  other  ends  of  the  thermometers. 

Place  the  longer  bushings  on  the  bulb  end 
of  the  new  thermometers  so  they  are  flush 
with  the  end  of  the  thermometer  holder.  This 
seals  the  small  holes  in  the  air  intake  when 
it  is  slid  into  position. 


CAUTION:  Position  the  rubber  bushings  on 
the  thermometer  so  the  retaining  clamps  rest 
on  them.  Other^^ise^  the  pressure  of  the  re- 
taining clamps  may  break  the  thermometerso 

Replace  the  thw-ixmometersi  positioning  Ihem 
so  the  graduations  are  visible  and  both  mer- 
cury  columns  are  magnified  when  viewed  from 
the  same  position.  Replace  and  tighten  the  ther- 
mometer retaining  clainps. 
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REUNITING  MERCURY  COLUMN.  — If  the 
mercury  column  of  either  thermometer  sep- 
arateSf  an  effort  should  be  made  to  rounite 
the  mercury  column.  To  do  this,  remove  the 
thermometer  as  described  earlier.  Gently  heat 
the  thermometer  bulb  \inder  a  light  bulb  to 
gradually  force  the  mercu.c7  to  the  top  of  the 
tube.  Care  must  be  taken  so  the  mercury  does 
not  cause  the  thermometer  to  burst,  l^on 
cooling,  the  mercury  should  recede  as  a  united 
column. 


REPLACING  THE  LAMP.~To  replace  a 
lamp,  first  remove  the  sliding  air  intake  and 
retaining  screw  that  keeps  the  thermometer 
holder  in  the  correct  position.  Then  raise  the 
vuirestrained  end  of  the  thermometer  holder 
upward  to  provide  access  to  the  lamp.  Finally, 
remove  the  red  filter  and  change  lamps,  re- 
place the  filter,  and  secure  the  thermomater 
holder;  replace  the  air  intake. 


INSPECTIONS. —Inspect  for  cracks  or  breaks 
in  the  plastic  parts.  Inspect  threaded  holes  and 
screws  for  wear,  and  the  fan  for  damage.  In- 
spect the  thermometers  for  cracks  and  sepa- 
rated mercury  columns.  Inspect  the  carrying 
case  for  damage,  and  the  motor  shaft  for 
smoothness  of  rotation. 


REPAIR  OR  REPLACEMENT. —  All  plastic 
parts  that  are  broken,  cracked,  or  have  missing 
or  damaged  threaded  inserts  should  be  replaced. 
Damaged  screws  should  be  replaced.  If  the 
motor  shaft  does  not  turn  freely  or  If  the  fan 
is  damaged,  the  motor  and  fan  assembly  should 
be  replaced.  If  the  contacts  on  the  contact 
block  do  not  contact  the  motor  terminals  cor- 
rectly, they  should  be  carefully  bent  so  that 
good  electrical  contact  is  ensured.  A  carrying 
case  that  is  damaged  beyond  use  should  be 
replaced. 


SEMIAUTOMATIC  AND  AUTOMATIC 
WEATHER  STATIONS 

The  AN/GMQ-29(  )  is  scheduled  to  com- 
pletely replace  the  an/GMQ-14(  ).  Because  of 
the  lengthy  installation  period,  both  the  AN/ 
QMQ-14<  )  and  the  AN/GMQ-29(  )  are  discussed 
in  this  luanual. 
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AN/QMQ-14(  ) 

Semiautomatic  Meteorological  Station  AN/ 
GMQ-14(  )  is  an  electromechanical  instrument 
system  with  facilities  to  house,  sense,  and  re- 
cord temperature,  dew  point,  precipitation,  pres- 
swe,  and  wind.  (See  fig.  4-9.)  Barometer 
ML-448/UM  and  the  Marine  Barograph  are 
covered  in  chapter  2  of  this  training  manual. 
Wind  Recorder  RD-108(  )/UMQ-5  is  covered 
in  chapter  3,  along  with  the  AN/UMQ-5(  ) 
wind  system. 

This  station  includes  a  rain  gage;  a  DEWCEL 
(dew  point  sensing  element)  housed  in  a  shelter; 
a  dewcel  powev  supply;  a  dew  point  transmitter; 
an  air  temperature  bulb;  and  tir  temperature 
transmi^'^ar;  an  equipment  rack  containing  a 
coinbined  rainfall,  dew  point,  and  temperature 
recorder;  a  24-hour  clock;  a  junction  box;  and 
a  test  cord. 

Three  systems  in  the  semiautc^iatlc  mete- 
orological station  are  covered  in  this  chapter. 
They  are  the  dew-point  measuring  and  record- 
ing system,  the  air  temperature  measuring  and 
recording  system,  and  tlie  rainfall  gaging  and 
recording  system  discussed  under  rain  gages. 

Dew-poir*t  Measuring  and 
Recording  System 

The  dewcel,  covered  with  woven  glass  tape 
impregnated  with  lithium  chloride  and  wrapped 
with  gold  or  silver  wires,  measures  the  dew- 
point  temperature. 

The  current  for  the  dewcel  passes  through 
the  dewcel  power  supply,  consisting  of  a  step- 
down  transformer  and  an  incandescent  lamp 
used  as  a  ballast  resistor.  The  dewcel  actuates 
the  temperature  element  in  the  transmitter  as- 
sembly. 

Air  Temperature  Measuring 
and  Recording  System 

The  temperature  measuring  at.d  recording 
system  operates  similarly  to  the  dew-point 
measuring  and  recording  eystem.  Instead  of 
the  dewcel,  a  temperature  bulb  is  used  and 
no  separate  power  supply  is  required.  The 
temperature  bulb  is  similar  to  the  dewcel  minus 
the  glass  tape  and  wire  wrappings.  The  sig- 
nal is  recorded  by  the  center  pen  od  the  right 
half  of  the  chart. 
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Recorder  and  Case  Assembly 

The  recorder  and  case  assembly  :;s  a  con- 
venient means  of  combining  in  a  single  as- 
semuiy  the  receivers,  recorders,  and  power 
controls  for  the  three  systems*  A  synchro- 
nous motor  drives  the  chart.  One  ink  reservoir 
supplies  the  air  temperature  and  dew-])oint  re- 
cording pens.  The  rainfall  recording  pea  has 
an  independent  ink  reservoir.  The  power  input 
for  all  three  systems  as  well  as  for  the  re- 
corder is  in  the  recorder  case  assembly  and 
is  designed  for  115-volt,  60-cycle,  ac.  The 
power  switch  for  the  three  systems,  the  re- 
corder lights  switch,  and  the  chart  drive  ppeed 
switch  are  also  In  the  recorder  case. 

Operation 

As  its  name  indicates,  the  semiautomatic 
meteorological  station  requires  a  minimum  of 
operating  procedures.  The  main  switch,  gov- 
erning the  recorder  and  the  threu  systems, 
is  at  the  front  of  the  recorder  case  at  the  left 
side.  Placing  it  ON  provides  current  for  the 
recorder,  the  transmitters,  the  rain  gage,  and 
the  dewcel  power  supply.  Ti^e  transmitters  op- 
erate automatically  as  soon  as  current  is  sup- 
plied to  them.  The  only  operation  required  for 
the  rain  gage  is  emptying  the  measuring 
cylinder. 


FILLING  INK  RESERVOIRS  AND  PENS.— 
Ensure  that  the  main  power  switch  is  turned 
OFF.  Lift  the  ons  from  the  chart  by  using 
the  pen  liiter  on  remove  the  pens  by  lifting 
them  straight  4^  and  out  of  their  carriage 
slots.  Lift  the  reservoirs  out  of  the  recesses 
in  which  they  are  located.  Be  careful  not  to 
spill  any  of  the  remaining  ink  on  the  recf-f  dor, 
as  removal  of  the  ink  is  difficult.  Fill  the 
reservoirs  about  three-fourths  full  of  ink.  Care- 
fully rr  ace  the  reservoirs  in  the  recorder. 
Place  the  pons  in  the  slots  in  their  respective 
carriages.  Usinj?  a  common  soda  straw,  fold 
the  end  over  anO  pierce  a  small  hole  with 
a  pin  about  on*j~[ourth  inch  from  the  folded 
end.  Insert  th<;  pen  tii>  in  this  hole  and  suck 
on  the  open  end  of  the  straw  until  ink  is  drawn 
through  the  pen  tube  into  the  straw.  The  tru 
lucent  material  of  the*  straw  allows  the  , 
erator  to  see  when  ink  is  entering  from  the 
pen.  Roniovo  the  straw. 

Gd 


Maintenance 

Inspect  all  wiring  periodically  to  ensure 
that  electrical  lines  are  intact.  Set  up  inspection 
periods  commensurate  with  existing  climatic 
conditions.  Visually  inspect  all  housings  or 
casings  for  corrosion  or  deterioration.  Refer 
all  other  maintenaiice  problems  to  your  super- 
visor. Maintenance  beyond  operator  maintenance 
is  not  the  responsibility  of  the  Aerographer's 
Mate. 

RECORDER.  — Replace  the  light  bulb  as  re- 
quired. Visually  inspect  pens  to  see  that  they 
are  not  bent  or  distorted.  If  distortion  can 
be  corrected  by  straightening  the  pen  manually, 
bend  it  into  shape.  If  the  distortion  cannot  bo 
corrected  by  straightening  the  pen  manually, 
remove  and  replace  the  pen.  Never  allow  the 
pens  to  dry  out  with  ink  in  the  bore.  Clean 
the  pens  and  reservoirs  periodically,  deter- 
mining the  periods  on  the  basis  of  existing  cli- 
matic conditions,  A  piece  of  music  wire  is 
furnished  for  cleaning  the  bore  of  the  pen  tips 
if  they  become  clogged, 

CLEANING  THE  PENS  AND  RESERVOIRS.— 
Chart  lint  should  be  wiped  from  the  pen  tips 
if  a  fuzzy  or  broad  line  indicates  that  lint  is 
present.  If  the  system  is  to  be  shut  down  or 
unused  for  extended  periods  of  time,  empty 
the  reservoirs  and  wash  them  with  clear  water. 
Ink  can  be  cleaned  out  of  the  pens  by  holding 
them  so  that  a  moderately  strong  faucet  stream 
Is  directed  to  the  reservoir  end  of  the  pen 
tube.  If  the  force  of  the  water  is  insufficient 
to  flush  out  the  pens,  use  an  ordinary  ear  sy- 
ringe filled  with  water  inserted  at  the  reservoir 
end  of  the  pen  tube.  Blow  the  water  out  of  the 
pens  after  they  are  flushed. 


Pf:RIODIC  INSPECTION  OF  RECORDER.— 
Inspect  the  record  chart  daily  for  a  clear 
legible  record  trace,  proper  time  setting,  suf- 
ficient chart  reserve,  takeup  without  binding, 
and  agreement  of  recorded  values  with  the 
indicator  readings. 

Inspect  the  pens  daily  for  evidence  of  clogged 
ink,  fuzzy  line  on  the  record,  and  recording  on 
sudden  swings. 

Inspect  the  ink  tanks  weekly  to  see  that 
sufficient  ink  is  in  the  tanks. 
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AN/GMQ-29(  ) 

Th6  AN/GM^-29(  )  AutomaUc  Weather  Sta- 
tioni  figure  4-10»  acotunulates  and  diBplays 
meteorological  data  for  support  of  air  station 
operationfl  and  for  use  in  forecasting.  It  is 
intended  for  installaticm  at  air  stations  where 
sensing  equipment  can  measure  weather  con- 
ditions at  or  near  the  nmway  area  and  transmit 
the  data  gathered  over  a  single  audio  channel 
to  the  operations  area  for  display* 

The  station  consists  of  two  major  compon- 
ents. The  first  is  the  sensor  group  with 
meteorological  sensors  and  data  transmission 
electronics.  The  second  is  the  Converter  Dis- 
play Group,  with  data  reception  electronics^ 
digital  displays,  and  chart  recorder.  (See  fig^ 
ure  4-11.) 

Description  of  Components 

The  sensor  group  consists  ot  the  signal 
conditioner,  transmitter,  and  the  meteorological 
sensors.    The   conditioner,    transmitter,  and 


barometric  pressure  sensor  ML-642/GMQ-29(  ) 
are  housed  in  a  weatherproof  cabinet  upon  which 
some  components  are  counted.  The  other 
sensors  are  located  as  foilows. 

AIR  TEMPERATURE  SENSOR  (ML-641/ 
GM(>29(  )).^ThiB  sensor  consists  of  a  re- 
sistance element  probe  mounted  in  an  enclosure 
which  provides  solar  radiation  shielding  and 
protection  from  precipitation  while  permitting 
a  free  flow  of  air.  (See  figure  4-12.)  The  air 
temperature  sensor  is  normally  mounted  with- 
in 16  feet  of  the  transmitter. 

DEW-POINT  SENSOR (ML-643/GMQ-29(  )).— 
The  dew-point  sen«9or  is  a  heated  resistance 
probe  installed  in  a  chamber  which  permits 
adequate  self  aspiration  while  protecting  the 
sensor  from  solar  radiation,  wind,  and  rain* 
(See  figure  4-13.)  Normal  installation  of  the 
dew-point  sensor  is  within  15  feef  of  the  trans- 
mitter* 

RAINFALL  SENSOR  (ML-668/GMQ-14(  )).— 
This  system  is  discussed  later  in  the  chapter 
under  rain  gages. 


Figure  4-10.  — AN/GMQ-29(  )  AutomaUc  weather  sUUon. 
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Figure  4-ll.-AN/GMQ-29(  )  Converter  display 
group. 


209.395 

Figure  4-12.  — Air  temperature  »oneor  ML-641/ 
aMQ-29(  ), 


209.396 

Figure  4-13.— Dew  point  seneor  ML-643/GMQ- 
29(  ). 


DATA  RECEIVER  AND  CONTROL  ASSEM- 
BLY.—This  unit  Is  contained  In  a  slide-mounted 
drawer  which  provides  access  to  all  parts  of 
the  assembly  from  the  front  of  the  display 
unit.  Contained  within  the  drawer  are  the  dis- 
play station  power  supply,  electronic  equip- 
ment for  data  reception  and  computations,  and 
the  control  panel.  (See  figure  4-14.)  Data  elec- 
tronic equipment  Is  contained  In  a  circuit  card 
cage.  Also  Included  are  a  tlmo-of-Cay  clock 
module  and  an  Internal  digital  voltmeter.  The 
control  panel,  mounted  just  inside  the  drawer, 
has  provision  for  control  of  power,  selection 
of  system  calibration,  setting  of  the  time  clook, 
resetting  stored  maximum  and  minimum  tom- 
peratures  and  rainfall,  and  digital  Inpjt  and 
control. 


READOUT  PANEL,  — The  readout  panel  con- 
tains digital  displays  for  time  of  day,  tompora- 
turo,  dew  point,  maximiun  and  minimum 
temperatures,  wind  speed  (averaged),  wind  di*- 
rectlon  (Kveragod),  and  the  digital  voltmeter. 
(See  flguif  4-15.)  Eaoh  display  consists  of 
sufficient  digital  readout  lamps  to  display  the 
data. 
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Figure  4-14.  — Data  receiver  and  control  as- 
sembly. 


ANALOG  RECORDER  (RO-447/GMQ-29(  )).— 
Mounted  directly  below  the  Data  Receiver  and 
Control  Assembly^  it  is  used  to  record  wind 
direction  and  spaed  (discussed  in  chapter  3 
of  this  manual;  see  figure  3-4)  and  precipi- 
tation to  be  discussed  later  in  this  chapter 
under  rain  gages. 

INTERCOMMUNICATIONS  GROUP  (CA-8785/ 
GMQ-29(  )).  — At  selected  installations  the  AN/ 
GM«5-29(  )  is  equipped  with  a  voice  channel, 
which  provides  for  use  of  th-a  existing  trans- 
mission linos  for  the  additional  purpose  of 
full  duplex  voice  communications  between  re- 
mote and  local  stations. 

Theory  of  Operation 

Functional  operation  of  the  Automatic  Weather 
Station  AN/GMQ-29(  )  is  dependent  upon  the  fol- 
lowing principles.  Individual  sensor  outputs  ore 
converted  by  their  associated  signal  condition- 
ers to  voltage  levels.  Timing  and  control  cir- 
cuits then  control  data  transmission  over  a 
single  telephone  line  to  the  data  receiver.  Rain- 
fall inform  i\tion»  is  accepted  by  the  formatting 
circuitry  directly  from  its  signal  conditioner. 
At  the  display  unit,  the  data  Is  received,  its 
validity  verified  and  then  routed  to  appropriate 
internal  destinations  for  comjmtations,  record- 
ing, and  display. 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  AN/ 
GMQ-29(  )  Auton)atic  Weather  Station,  refer 
to  NAVAIR  ftO-30aM(J-29-l,  Hondrwok.  Oi>^jra- 
tion,  Borvlco  and  Overhaul  Instruction. 
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Figure  4-15.  — AN/GMQ-29(  )  Readout  panel. 


Maintenance 

Although  most  meintonance  is  performed  by 
the  electronic  technicians,  some  maintenance 
con  be  performed  by  the  Aerographer's  Mate. 
This  includes  the  visual  inspection  of  the  equip- 
ment, liefer  to  Table  14-1  for  a  complete  in- 
spection list.  If  no  electronic  technicians  are 
attached  to  the  unit,  refer  to  NAVAIR 
50-30GMQ-29-1  for  guidance  in  mechanical 
maintenance,  minimum  performance  checks,  and 
symptom  troubleshooting. 


itAlN  GAGIiiS 

Precipitation  measurements  are  rriade  from 
samples  caught  in  gages,  or  from  samples  token 
from  reproBontativo  areas  when  the  catch  of 
solid  form«  in  the  gage  in  not  representative. 

FOUR  (4)  INCH  GAGIi: 

The  nonrocordlng  plastic  rain  gage  conHlstB 
of    a    4-lnoh    diameter    ooiiector    ring  and 
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Table  4-1,  — AN/GMQ-29(  )  Maintenance  visual  check  list 


STEP 


PROCEDURE 


NORMAL  INDICATION 
SENSOR  GROUP 


IF  INDICATION  IS  ABNORMAL 


1.     Visually  inspect  remote  unit 
enclosure. 


2.    VisuaPy  inspect  card  cage 
and  power  supply 


3.    Inspect  Baromecric  Pressure 
Sensor. 


4.    Visually  inspect  Air  Tem- 
perature Sensor. 


5.    Visually  inspect  Dewpoint 
Sensor. 


6.    Verify  Wind  Set  AN/UMQ-S  ( 
is  operating  properly. 


7.    Visually  inspect  Rainfall 
Sensor. 


8.  Visually  inspect  electrical 
cabinet. 

9.  Visually  inspect  Read-out 
Panel  Assembly. 


10.    Visu/illy  inspoct  Receiver  and 
Control  Assembly. 


11.    Visually  Inspect  Analog 
Recorder. 


12.    Visually  Inspect  Voice  Link, 
\  f  Included  at  stat lun. 


Compartment  free  of  moisture, 
seal  firm  and  resilient.  Fas- 
teners intact  and  free  to  op- 
erate. Sealed  cable  entries 
tight. 

Individual  modules/components 
intact.  All  wiring  firmly  con- 
nected. Hardware  free  of  cor- 
rosion. Fuses  good. 

Sensor  fastened  tightly  to 
mounting  plate.  Connections 
tight. 

Cable  connection  tight.  En- 
closure free  of  corrosion. 
Sensor  firmly  mounted. 

Cable  connection  tight.  En- 
closure free  of  corrosion. 
Sensor  firmly  mounted. 

Refer  to  NAVWEPS  50-30FR-525. 

Cable  connection  tight. 


Sensor  free  of  corrosion.  Tip- 
ping bucket  operates  freely. 
Water  compartment  free  of  dirt 
and  particles. 

CONVERTER.  DISPLAY  GROUP 

Clean  with  no  dents  or  chipped 
paint. 

Ooor  opens  and  closes  securely. 
All  connectors  tight.  All  mod- 
ules seated  properly.  Cable 
harness  secure.  Plastic  lens 
intact  and  clean. 

Handles  latch  securely.  Drav/er 
opens  and  closes  freely.  Module 
cards  securely  seated.  Harness 
free  from  obstruction.  Fuse' 
qood.  Drawer  free  from  dust 
and  dirt. 

Chart  paper  properly  installed. 
Pens  in  good  condition.  Ink  as- 
sembly not  leaking. 

Telephone  in  place  in  good  phys- 
ical condition. 


Replace  gasket  seal  and  fasten- 
ers as  necessary.  Reseal  cable 
entries  as  required. 


Reseat  loose  modules/components. 
Secure  wiring.  Remove  corrosion. 
Replace  fuses  as  necessary. 


Secure  loose  nuts.  Tighten  con- 
nections. 


Seal  cable  connection  as  required. 
Remove  corrosion.  Tighten  sensor 
'  mount. 

Seal  cable  connection  as  required. 
Remove  corrosion.  Tighten  sensor 
mount. 


Reseat  cable  connection  as 
requi  red. 

Remove  corrosion.  Free  tipping 
bucket  of  obstructions.  Clean 
water  compartment. 


Remove  dents.  Retouch  painting. 


Adjust  door  catch.  ^ 
and  connectors.  Sd  . 
ness.  Clean  all  di^^ 


les 


Adjust  handle  H^-oc/  ob- 

structions from  .f/i r  s!,  Se- 
curely seat  nod'      ^<irii^..  j-  -ire 
cable  harness.    ,u!ace  fur.  '  s 
necessary.  Clea  i  .ary. 


Lo  >d  chart  paper 
detective  pens, 
ink  assembly. 


u  y.  Replace 
^e  defective 


Rep 'ace  defective  tt! "phone. 
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funnel,  which  fit  over  the  top  of  a  tripod- 
moanted  overflo«v  ccntainer»  and  a  clear  plas- 
tic measuring  tube.  The  rainfall  drains  from 
the  collector  ilng  through  the  funnel  into  the 
measuring  tuus  wlUch  has  graduations  in  the 
wall  for  *direct  reading  to  the  nearest  hundredth 
of  an  Inch.  (See  fig.  4-16.) 

The  procedures  for  taking  the  measurements 
were  discussed  eai'lier  in  the  chapter. 

The  only  maintenance  required  for  the  stand- 
ard 4-inch  rain  gage  is  to  keep  it  clean  at  all 
tim'3s  and  make   sure   it  Is  mounted  firmly, 

TIPPING  BUCKET  RAIN  GAGE 

Tlie  tipping  bucket  rain  gage  ML-558  (fig. 
4-17)  was  originally  designed  for  use  with  the 
AN/GMQ-14(  )  Semiautomatic  Meteorological 
Station  but  has  been  adapted  for  use  with  the 
AN/GMQ-29(  )  Automatic  Weather  Station. 

Operation 

A  tipping  buckut  rain  gage  is  mounted  in 
a  housing  which  permits  rain  to  fall  directly 
on  the  gage.  The  tipping  bucket  is  a  two-com- 
partment container  (fig.  4-18)  which  pivots  within 
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vi'Turo  4-16. —  standard  4 -Inch  rain  gage  (ML- 
21V). 


Figure  4-17.  — Tipping  bucket  rain  gage  :j  .  55^. 


a  casting.  Rainfall  enters  throug!  t:,c  uppar 
funnel  in  the  housing  into  ono  r  n-npartmont 
of  the  bucket  until  0.01  Itcj  of  rt*  fall  has 
accumulated.  The  weight  of  InJn  ;  liOar.  of  rain 
unbalances  the  bucket,  o  lh9  unit  to  tip 

on  its  pivots,  dumping  r  cumulated  rain- 
water, and  moving  the  othe.^  compartment  di- 
r90tly  under  the  funnel. 

When  the  bucket  tlpiH,  Its  rainfall  content 
f  Jlls  Into  a  funnel  beneaua  the  bucket.  At  the 
base  of  the  funnel  Is  a  drain  cock,  which  In 
Its  closed  position  permits  the  rain  to  collect 
so  that  il  may  drained  into  the  cylinder 
below  tho  funnel  tJi  )  time  oi  measurement. 
If  no  purpose  in  .i.^iibi.^'lng  the  rainfall  at  a 
given  >lm9  exists,  J  *  drain  cock  may  be  left 
open  and  the  cylinder  removed. 

The  tipping  motion  of  the  bucket  actuates 
a  morcucy  switch  In  tl:.«  -jasting.  Momentary 
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Figure  4-18.  — Tlpplngtrucket  rain  gage,  with  door 
open  showing  the  two-compartment  tlpplngbucket 
on  Its  pivot, 

contact  Is  established  within  the  switoh,  causing 
an  electrical  impulse  to  be  sent  to  the  AN/ 
GMQ'-14  recorder,  tha.aby  tripping  a  relay. 
Each  time  the  signal  is  received,  the  rain- 
fall counter  registers  the  0,01  inch  of  rain, 
and  the  rainfall  recording  pan  at  the  right  side 
of  tha  recorder  moves  laterally  one  step.  The 
pen  has  a  range  limit  of  five  steps  before 
reversing  its  direction  of  motion. 

The  AN/GMQ-23(  )  presents  both  a  digital 
display  and  recorded  trace  of  rainfall.  The 
tipping  motion  switch  closxxres  provide  pulses 
to  bo  counted  and  stored  in  the  rainfall  sig- 
nal conditioner  for  each  ,01  inch  of  rainfall 
that  occurs  during  the  data  frame  (time  period). 
The  content  of  the  counter  is  transferred  to 
the  display  on  command  of  the  data  transmitter. 
The  contents  are  used  to  update  the  rainfall 
digital  display  and  totalizer  counter.  The  Analog 
Racorder  RO-447/GMQ-29(  )  (discussed  earlier 
in  chapter  3)  is  used  to  record  the  rainfall 
amounts.  It  is  recorded  on  the  right  side  mar- 
gin of  the  chart  and  as  an  event  marker  to 
tha  left  for  each  0.01  inch  of  rain,  with  every 
tenth  mark  (0,01  inch)  reversing  direction  and 
recor  I'^g  a  n.ark  to  the  right. 

Maintenance 

Inspact  the  tipping  bucket  assembly  and  the 
measuring  cylinder  for  corrosion  or  deteri- 
oration. Ensure  that  the  bucket  moves  freely 
within  the  casting  in  which  it  is  installed.  When 
replacing  the  bucket,  ensure  that  the  magnet 
mounted  on  the  tipping  bucket  is  toward  the 
mercury  switoh  (mvay  from  the  Inspectioni 
door). 


OCEANOGRAPHIC  TEMPERATURE 
SENSORS 

SparsDness  and  Inaccuracy  of  data  are  among 
greatest  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  attempt- 
ing to  prepare  accurate  ooaanograpWo  forecasts. 
To  aid  in  obtaining  this  data,  numerous  pieces 
of  equipment  have  been  designed  to  sense  the 
ocean  temperatures,  both  at  the  surface  and 
below  It,  Tlie  Aerographer's  Mate  generally 
does  not  operate  these  equipments,  but  may 
come  into  contact  with  them  on  occasion, 

A  brief  r^sum^  of  the  types  of  ooeano- 
graphlo  sensors  and  their  faictions  are  de-> 
sori^  d  in      following  paragraphs, 

NC^  CONTACT  SENSORS 

Or^  of  oceanographic  data  sensing  is 
the  noiA-contact  method.  This  method  obtains  the 
sea  surface  temperature  by  use  of  infrared 
equipment,  such  as  the  Portable  Radiation 
iThermometer  PRT-4(  ).  It  is  designed  to  meas- 
ure the  infrared  radiation  from  surfaces  which 
are  difficult  or  impossible  to  measure  by  con- 
ventional methods  because  of  physical  location 
or  other  restrictive  conditions. 

Another  infrared  device  is  the  Airborne 
Detection  Thermometer,  This  is  a  completely 
self-contained,  non-contact  airborne  radiation 
thermometer  which  automatically  measures  and 
records  the  surface  temperature  of  the  sea. 
CONTACT  SENSORS 

'  The  second  way  to  obtain  oceanographic  data 
is  tha  contact  method.  Both  the  airborne  and 
sh-^pboard  bathythermograph  are  used  for  this 
method.  These  sets  automatically  obtain  and 
record  ocean  temperature  data  hy  the  use  of 
ejqpendable  probes  that  are  ejected  from  the 
ship  or  aircraft.  This  ship  version  will  re- 
turn a  temperature  profile  to  a  dapth  of  1,500 
feet  while  thi3  aircraft  only  returns  a  1,000- 
ft^  t  temperature  profile.  Both  profiles  are  de- 
picted on  a  recorder  mounted  in  the  ship  or 
aircraft. 

For  more  Information  on  these  various 
oceanographic  temperature  sensing  ecfiipments, 
refer  to  the  appropriate  techiical  manuals. 


NOTE:  Changes  to  all  column  numbers  and 
entries  on  NWSC  Form  3140/8  were  received 
too  late  for  inclusion  in  this  manual.  Where 
errors  in  column  numbers  appear,  refer  to  the 
U.S.  Navy  Supplement  to  FMH  #1,  Chapter  13, 
Marine  Aviation  Observations  for  the  most  re- 
cent amplifying  instructions. 


CHAPTER  5 

CLOUDS  AND  VISIBILITY 


ThlB  chapter  will  familiarize  the  Aerogra- 
pher'B  Mate  with  the  definitions  of  clouds  and 
visibility,  including  the  methods  aiid  equipment 
ised  to  determine  these  important  weather 
slements.  Detailed  ciescriptions  on  types  of 
clouds  and  their  structure  is  presented  in 
chapter  15.  The  basic  reference  for  cloud 
Jboervations,  classification, and  identification, 
[s  the  International  Cloud  Atlas,  NA50-1D-509. 
Frequent  reference  should  be  made  to  this 
itlas  when  determining  cloud  data. 


CLOUDS  AND  VISIBILITY 

Of  all  the  weather  conditions  adversely 
iffecting  aircraft  operations,  low  ceilings  and 
low  visibilities  are  by  far  the  most  common. 
They  are  the  cause  of  most  of  the  flight 
Jelays  and  cancellations  due  to  weather. 

"Celling"  and  ''visibility''  are  two  terms 
that  are  fundamental  in  aviation  terminology 
ind  are  probably  used  more  than  any  others 
In  describing  flying  weather.  Seldom  does  a 
Mlot  check  on  the  flying  weather  without 
raying  particular  attention  to  these  conditions 
since  visibility,  together  with  celling,  holds 
he  answer  to  many  flight  problems. 

DEFINITIONS 

Clouds  are  defined  as  a  visible  aggregate 
)f  minute  particles  of  water  or  ice,  or  of 
both,  in  the  free  air.  It  may  also  Include  larger 
particles  of  water  or  ice,  and  particles 
juch  as  those  present  in  fumes,  smoke,  or  dust. 
Dlouds  are  further  defined  in  celling  and  sky 
)ondltlons  as  follows: 

1.  Layer.  Clouds  or  obscuring  phenomena 
vhose  bases  are  at  approximately  the  same 
Level  are  regarded  as  a  layer.  The  layer 
nay  be  continuous,  or  it  may  be  composed 


of  detached  elements.  The  term  '*layer" 
does  not  imply  that  a  clear  space  exists 
vertically  between  layers  or  that  clouds  or 
obscuring  phenomena  composing  them  are  of  the 
same  type.  The  only  requirement  of  compo- 
sition is  that  all  the  elements  of  the  layer 
are  based  at  approximately  the  same  level. 

2.  Obscuration.  The  term  '  obscuration"  is 
used  to  denote  that  an  observer  at  the  surface 
is  unable  to  evaluate  the  sky  condition  aloft 
in  the  usual  manner  because  surface-based 
obscuring  phenomena  (fog,  smoke,  etc.)  hide 
more  than  9/l0  of  the  eky,  as  determined  to 
the  nearest  tenth.  (See  fig.  5-1  (A).) 

3.  Partial  obscuration.  The  term  partial 
obscuration  is  used  to  denote  that  l/lO  or 
more  of  the  sky  (to  nearest  tenth),  but  not 
all  of  the  sky  is  hidden  by  surface-based 
obscuring  phenomena.  Normally  the  phenomena 
is  uniformly  distributed.  (See  fig.  5-1  (B).) 

4.  Transparency  and  opacity.  As  used  in 
this  training  manual,  transparency  and  opacity 
of  cloud  layers  or  obscuring  phenomena  are 
defined  as  follows: 

a.  Transparent  sky  cover.  Those  portions 
of  cloud  layers  or  obscurations  which  do 
not  hide  the  sky.  Blue  sky  or  higher  clouds 
can  be  discerned  through  these  portions  during 
daylight,  and  the  moon  and  brighter  stars  may 
be  discerned  at  night. 

b.  Opaque  sky  cover.  Those  portions  of 
cloud  lavers  or  obscurations  which  hide  the 
sky  and/or  higher  clouds.  Translucent  sky 
cover  which  hides  the  sky  but  through  which 
the  sun  and  moon  (not  stars)  may  be  dimly 
visible  will  be  considered  as  opaque. 

5.  Thin  flky  cover.  A  term  applied  to  a 
layer  when  the  ratio  (of  summation  amounts 
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Figure  5-1.  —  (A)  Sky  completely  hidden  by  fog; 
(B)  sky  partially  obscured  by  fog. 


at  and  below  the  level  of  the  layer)  of  tranfl- 
p  a  rent  to  total  sky  cover  Is  l/2  or  more, 

6.  Surface.  For  height  determinations,  the 
term  "surface"  means  the  horizontal  plane 
whose  elevation  above  Rea  level  equals  field 
elevation.  At  a  station  where  the  field  ele- 
vation has  not  been  established, the  term 
"surface'*  refers  to  ground  elevation  at  the 
point  of  observation. 


7,  Ceiling.  The  celling  is  the  height  as- 
cribed to  the  lowest  opaque  layer  of  clouds 
or  obscuring  phenomena  aloft  that  is  reported 
as  "broken"  or  **overcast,** 

For  an  obscuration,  a  ceiling  value  repre- 
sents vertical  visibility  In  a  eurface-based 
phenofxienon  associated  with  ar.  obscured  sky. 

The  ceiling  Is  termed  "unlimited*  when 
the  foregoing  conditions  are  not  satisfied, 

8,  Vertical  visibility.  Vertical  visibility  le 
a  ceiling  value  used  to  express  the  distance 
that  an  observer  at  the  ground  in  an  obscuring 
medium  can  see  vertically  upward  into  the 
medium,  or  the  maximum  vertical  height  above 
the  ground  at  which  a  pilot  in  surfaced-based 
obscuring  medium  can  recognize  the  ground, 

9,  Variable  celling,  A  term  that  describes 
a  condition  in  which  the  ceiling  rapidly  in- 
creases and  decreases  by  one  or  more  re- 
portable values  while  the  celling  observation 
is  being  taken. 

10,  Visibility  is  defined  as  the  greatest  dis- 
tance at  which  selected  objects  (visibility  mark- 
ers—dark  or  nearly  dark  objects  viewed  against 
the  horizon  sky)  during  the  day,  or  unfocused 
lights  of  moderate  intensity  (approximately  25cd) 
during  the  night,  can  be  seen  and  Identified. 


DETERMINING  CLOUDS  AND  VISIBILITY 
Clouds 

The  weather  observer  should  take  several 
factors  Into  consideration  when  evaluating  sky 
cover  (clouds  and  obscuring  phenomena)  — 
determination  of  the  sky  cover's  stratification; 
amount  of  sky  cover;  direction  of  movement 
of  the  clouds;  height  of  the  bases  of  the  clouds; 
and  the  effect  of  obscuring  phenomena  on  the 
vertical  visibility.  Observation  of  these  ele- 
ments should  be  taken  from  as  many  points 
as  necessary  to  view  the  entire  sky. 

Determination  of  Stratification 

The  observer  should  first  determine  how 
many  layers  of  clouds  or  obscuring  phenomena 
are  present  at  the  tim'j  of  the  observation. 
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Frequent  observation  is  necessary  to  evalu- 
ate stratification,  A  series  of  observations 
often  show  the  existence  of  upper  layers  above 
El  lower  layer.  Througji  thin  lower  layers  it 
may  be  possible  to  observe  higher  layers. 
Differences  in  the  directions  of  cloud  move- 
ments are  often  a  valuable  aid  in  observing 
and  differentiating  cloud  stratification,  par- 
ticularly when  haze,  smoke,  etc.,  render  depth 
perception  difficult. 

Cxxmulo^type  clouds  developing  below  other 
CJlouds  may  reach  or  penetrate  them.  Also, 
by  horizontal  extension^  swelling  cumulus  or 
(sumulonimbus  may  form  stratocumulus*  alto- 
cumulus, or  dense  cirrus.  When  clouds  formed 
In  this  manner  are  attached  to  a  parent  cloud, 
they  are  regarded  as  a  separate  layer  only 
If  their  bases  appear  horizontal  and  at  a  differ- 
ent level  from  the  parent  cloud.  Otherwise, 
the  entire  cloud  system  is  regarded  as  a 
single  layer  at  a  heigjit  corresponding  to  thai 
of  the  base  of  the  parent  cloud. 

Sky  Cover  Amounts 

Sky  cover  amounts  are  evaluated  with  reler- 
ance  to  the  entire  sky  above  the  local  (apparent) 
horizon  rather  than  the  celestial  horizon;  in 
terms  of  the  amount  of  sky  covered,  or  hidden 
(to  the  nearest  tenth)  as  viewed  by  an  observer 
3n  the  earth  *p  surface. 


Evaluations  are  made  of  the  following: 

1,  Amount  of  sky  hidden  by  ^3urface-ba«'<3d 
atmospheric  obscuring  phenomena,  such  as  fog, 
smoke»  haze»  precipitation,  etc. 

2,  The  amount  of  sky  covered  but  not 
necessarily  hidden  by  clouds  and/'or  obscuring 
phenomena  in  each  layer  aloft. 

3.  Amount  covered  or  hidden  by  a  combi- 
nation of  1  and  2, 

4.  Layers  reportable  as  being  thin. 

There  are  various  methods  of  estimating 
the  amount  of  sky  cover.  The  procedure  is 
simplified  if  the  sky  cover  consists  of  an 
advancing  or  receding  layer,  or  a  continuous 
layer  surrounding  the  s*^ation. 

To  estimate  the  amount  of  an  advancing 
or  receding  layer,  determine  the  angular 
elevation  above  the  horizon  of  the  forward  or 
rear  edge  of  the  layer  ae  seen  against  the 
sky.  Use  a  clinometer  until  experience  is 
gained  in  estimating  vertical  angles.  Convert 
the  angle  to  tenths  of  sky  cover.  (See  table 
5-1.)  When  the  layer  does  not  extend  to  the 
horizon,  determine  the  angular  elevation  of 


Table  5-1,  — Sky  cover  evaluation 


Angle  of  Advancing 
or  Receding  Layer  Edge 

Tenths  of 
Sky  Cover 

A(,^  jiar  Elevation  of 
Layer  Surrounding  Station 

0° 

to  25° 

0 

0° 

to  2° 

26° 

to  45° 

1 

3° 

to  8° 

46° 

to  59° 

2 

go 

to  14° 

60° 

to  72° 

15° 

to  20° 

73° 

to  84° 

4 

21° 

to  26° 

85° 

to  95° 

5 

27° 

to  33° 

96° 

to  107° 

6 

34° 

to  40° 

108° 

to  119° 

7 

41° 

to  48° 

120° 

to  134° 

8 

49° 

to  58° 

135° 

to  154° 

9 

59° 

to  71° 

155° 

to  180° 

10 

•  72° 

to  90° 

72 


Table  5-2. -Sky  cover  contractioaB 


Summation  Amount  of 
SKy  Cover  In  Tenths 

Contraction 

Remarks 

1/10  to  less  than 
10/10  surface-based 
obscuring  phenomena 

-X 

no  neigni  assigned  this  condition.  Vertical 
visibility  is  not  completely  restricted. 

10/10  surface-based 
obscuring  phenomena 

X 

Always  preceded  by  a  vertical  visibility  vc 

Less  than  1/10 

CLR 

This  contraction  Is  not  used  In  comblnatlor 
with  others.  If  considered  significant,  in< 
a  remark  in  column  13  pertaining  to  the  pre 
of  less  than  1/10  clouds,  e.g.,  STFRA  NW. 

1/10  thru  5/10  half 
or  more  thin 
1/10  thru  5/10  more 
than  half  opaque 
6/10  thru  9/10  half 
or  more  thin 

-SCT 
SCT 
-BKN 

Height  values  prt  iding  these  contractions 
never  designated  as  ceiling  layers. 

6/10  thru  9/10  more 
than  half  opaque 

BKN 

Height  value  preceding  this  contraction  pre 
with  a  ceiling  layer  designator  provided  a 
ceiling  layer  Is  not  present. 

10/10  half  or  more 
thin 

-OVC 

Height  value  preceding  this  contraction  is 
prefixed  with  a  ceiling  layer  designator. 

10/10  more  than 
half  opaque 

OVC 
* 

This  contraction  is  used  in  combination  wit 
lower  overcast  layers  only  when  such  layers 
classified  as  thin.  Height  value  preceding 
contraction  is  prefixed  with  a  ceiling  laye 
designator  provided  a  lower  broken  ceiling 
is  not  present. 

Table  5-2.-Sky  cover  contractions 


ition  Amount  of 
:over  in  Tenths 

Contraction 

Remarks 

to  less  than 
)  surface-based 
4r1ng  phenomena 

~X 

iiu  neigm:  ass'^gned  tnl>  condition.  Vertical 
visibility  is  not  completely  restricted. 

Lsurface-based 
irlng  phenomena 

X 

Always  preceded  by  a  vertical  visibility  value. 

than  1/10 

CLR 

This  contraction  is  not  used  in  combination 
with  others.  If  considered  significant,  include 
a  remark  in  column  13  pertaining  to  the  presence 
of  less  than  1/10  clouds,  e.g.,  STFRA  NW. 

thru  5/10  half 
re  thin 

thru  5/10  more 
half  opaque 
thru  9/10  half 
re  thin 

-SCT 
SCT 
-BKN 

Height  values  preceding  these  contractions  are 
never  designated  as  ceiling  layers. 

thru  9/10  more 
half  opaque 

BKN 

Height  value  preceding  this  contraction  prefixed 
with  a  ceiling  layer  designator  provided  a  lower 
ceiling  layer  is  not  present. 

half  or  more 

-OVC 

Height  value  preceding  this  contraction  is  never 
prefixed  with  a  ceiling  layer  designator. 

more  than 
:^paque 

OVC 

This  contraction  is  used  in  combination  with 
lower  overcast  layers  only  when  such  layers  are 
classified  as  thin.  Height  value  preceding  this 
contraction  is  prefixed  with  a  ceiling  layer 
designator  provided  a  lower  broken  ceiling  layer 
IS  not  present. 
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the  forward  and  rear  edges  and  the  tenths  of 
sky  corresponding  to  each  elevation.  The 
dlffertjncc  equals  the  sky  cover.  For  example: 
forward  edge  78*"  «  0.4  sky  cover;  rear  edge 
53**  =  0.2  sky  cover.  Total  sky  cover  is  the 
difference  between  the  two,  or  0,2  sky  cover. 

When  a  continuous  layer  surrounds  the 
station  and  extends  to  the  horizon,  determine 
the  angular  elevation  of  the  edge,  and  convert 
to  tenths  of  sky  cover.  (See  table  5-1.)  Since 
such  a  distribution  Is  Improbable,  the  table 
serves  only  as  a  guide  in  estimating  amounts 
In  situations  that  approach  such  a  configuration. 

At  night,  the  use  of  a  ceilometer  or  ceiling 
light  aids  the  weather  observer  greatly  in 
estimating  the  amount  of  sky  cover  of  layers 
of  clouds. 

After  the  observer  has  determined  the 
amount  of  sky  cover  and  assigned  a  value 
to  the  various  layers  present,  a  classification 
for  each  layer  can  now  be  made  in  accordance 
with  table  5-2, 

Variable  Sky  Cover 

"Variable  sky  condition''  refers  to  a  sky 
condition  which  has  varied  between  reportable 
conditions  (e.g.,  SCT  to  BKN,  etc,)  during 
the  period  of  observation  (normally  the  paut 
15  minutes). 

When  a  ceiling  is  variable  and  is  less 
tlian  3000  feet,  it  must  be  reported.  Ceilings 
above  3000  feet  that  are  variable  may  be 
reported  if  considered  operationally  significant 
by  the  observer.  The  average  of  j,li  observed 
values  is  used  as  the  celling. 

Determining  Cloud  Heights 

There  are  many  methods  that  may  be  used 
to  determine  the  heights  of  cloud  bases.  These 
include  the  use  of  balloons;  radar  height  data; 
known  heights  of  landmarks;  convective  cloud 
height  diagrams;  pilot  reports;  and  ceiling 
ll^ts  and  ceilometers.  (Refe.  to  FMK  No.  1 
for  guidance  in  selecting  the  most  reliable 
method.)  If  le  above  methods  cannot  be  used, 
the  Aerogrr^^  ^er's  Mate  can  estimate  the  heights 
relying  on  nis  experience  and  knowledge  of 
cloud  forms,  and  from  a  comparison  with 
previous  observations. 

Landmarks,  including  mountains,  trees, 
buildings,  etc.,  may  be  used  as  reference  where 
the  heights  of  the  objects  above  the  surrounding 
terrain  and  observation  point  are  known. 
Normally,  each  weacher  unit  maintains  a  chart 


(or  a  list)  showingobjects  suitablefor  reference 
heights. 

Aircraft  Determinations  (PIREPS) 

Many  pilot  reports  (PIREPS)  of  sky  con- 
ditions are  received  dally  from  aircraft.  Prior 
to  incorporating  these  reports  into  an  aviation 
hourly  weather  repoit,  the  observer  shoult'i 
be  sure  that  certain  rules  are -met  and  under- 
stood. These  rules  are  as  follows: 

1.  All  heights  are  reported  from  aircraft 
in  hundreds  of  feet  above  MSL  (mean  sea  level), 
and  a  correction  is  applied  to  the  height  to 
report  the  bases  of  cloud  layers  AGL  (above 
ground  level)  over  your  station. 

2.  Heights  of  low  and  middle  clouds  are 
reported  within  1  1/2  nautical  miles  of  a 
runway  of  the  airport  and  within  15  minutes  of 
the  actual  time  of  observation, 

3.  Heights  of  clrriform  clouds  are  reported 
within  50  nautical  miles  of  a  runway  of  the 
airport  and  during  the  past  hour  preceding 
the  Oi3se^vatlon, 

Regardless  of  the  method  used,  heights 
of  layers  are  determined  and  reported  in  terms 
of  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  station  and  are 
rounded  to  the  reportable  values  in  accordance 
with  table  5-3, 

NOTE:  For  cloud  heights  that  are  halfway 
between  reportable  values  use  the  smaller 
of  the  two  values. 


Table  5-3.  — Sky  cover  height  values 


Reportable  values 
(coded  in  hundreds 
of  feet) 

Entries 

5,000  or 
less. 

To  nearest  100  ft. 

1,  10,  50, 
etc. 

5,001  to 
10,000. 

To  nearest  500  ft. 

55,  75, 
100,  etc. 

Above 
10,000. 

To  nearest  1,  000  I:. 

140,  180, 
200;  etc. 
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After  determining  the  height  of  all  of 
the  cloud  layers,  the  observer  can  now  assign 
a  ceiling  designator  to  the  ceiling,  if  one 
is  present.  Table  5-4  lists  the  various  ceil- 
ing designators.  However,  for  complete  in- 
formation on  ceiling  designators,  refer  to 
FMH  No.  1. 

Visibility 

Visibility  observations  are  taken  from  as 
many  points  as  necessary  to  view  as  much 
of  the  horizon  as  practicable. 

Observing  Aids 

Visibility  charts,  lists  of  visibility  mark- 
ers, or  other  positive  means  of  identifying 
a  representative  sample  of  lights  or  objects 
used  in  determining  visibility  at  the  station 
are  maintained  near  the  observing  position. 
These  include  li^ts  and  objects  for  both 
day  and  night  use;  at  local  discretion,  sepa- 
rate lists  or  charts  for  daytime  or  nighttime 
use  may  be  maintained.  See  figure  5-2  for 
a  typical  daytime  visibility  marker  chart  main- 
:a  aed  at  a  weather  station.  Panoramic  photo- 
jiaphs  may  be  used  to  supplement  visibility 
charts.  Distances  and  cardinal  compass  points 
are  entered  on  such  photographs.  Where  control 
tower  visibility  is  observed,  separate  charts 
or  lists  using  the  control  tower  as  the  point 
of  observation  are  normally  needed. 

Refer  to  FMH  No.  1  for  complete  instructions 
for  construction  of  visibility  marker  charts 
or  lists  and  for  the  selection  of  daytime  and 
nl^ttime  markers. 

Determining  Visibility 

Using  all  available  visibility  markers, 
determine  the  greatest  distance  that  you  can 
see  in  all  directions  around  the  horizon  circle. 
When  the  visibility  is  greater  than  the  distance 
to  the  farthest  markers,  estimate  the  greatest 
distance  you  can  see  in  each  direction*  Base 
this  estimation  on  the  appearance  of  your  mark- 
ers. If  they  are  visible  with  sharp  outlines 
and  little  blurring  of  color,  the  visibility 
Is  much  greater  thanthe  distance  of  the  markers. 
However,  if  they  can  barely  be  seen  and  Identi- 
fied, the  visibility  is  about  the  same  as  the 


distance  to  the  markers.  Prior  to  taking  a 
visibility  observation  at  night,  spend  as  much 
time  as  practicable  in  the  darkness  to  allow 
the  eyes  to  ^e  accustomed  to  the  limited  lig^t. 

P  pori  lb  u  Values 

\  .MlL)jlity  is  reported  at  land  stations  in 
8Tc  ti     miles,  and  at  ocean  stations  In  nautical 
miles,  using  the  values  given  in  table  6-6. 
*  the  •  ;sibility  is  halfway  between  two  re- 
portable values,  sele:;t  the  lower. 

Prevailing  Visibility 

Prevailing  visibility  is  the  greatest  visi- 
bility which  is  attained  oi*  surpassed  throughout 
at  least  half  of  the  horizon  circle  not  necessarily 
continuous.  This  term  Is  sj^onymcus  with  the 
term  **horlzontal  visibility"  as  used  In  the 
synoptic  code.  If  the  visibility  is  variable 
(i.e.,  the  prevailing  visibility  rapidly  increases 
and  decreases  by  one  or  more  reportable  values 
during  the  period  of  the  observation) ,  the 
average  of  all  observed  values  is  the  prevailing 
visibility. 

In  uniform  conditions  the  determination  is 
relatively  simple  because  the  prevailing  visi- 
bility will  be  the  same  as  the  visibility  in 
any  direction. 

In  nonuniform  conditions  one  aid  for 
determining  prevailing  visibility  is  to  divide 
the  horizon  circle  into  several  sectors,  each 
of  which  has  substantially  uniform  visibility. 
The  observer  then  must  determine  the  visibility 
value  that  equals  or  surpasses  at  least  one-bali 
of  the  horizon  circle.  (See  fig.  5-8  for  various 
examples.) 

Se,^tor  Visibility 

Sector  visibility  is  the  visibility  within  a 
specified  sector  of  the  horizon  circle  having 
essentially  uniform  visibility.  As  in  the  case 
of  prevailing  visibility,  it  represents  the  great- 
est horizontal  distance  that  an  observer  can 
see  and  identify  dark  objects  against  the  horizon 
sKy  in  the  daytime,  or  see  and  Identify  moderate 
Intensity,  unfocused  lights  at  ni^U 

Transmlssometer  data  (discussed  later  in 
the  chsqpter)  may  also  be  used  as  an  aid  in 
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Table  5-4.-Cei1ing  designators  and  applicable  methods  of  determining  them 


(M)  Measured  ceil  im 

1.  Ceiling  light  or  ceilometer  light 
values  of  less  than  10  times  the 
baseline,  to  the  nearest  report- 
able value. 

2.  Based  on  known  heights  of  unob- 
scured  portions  of  abrupt,  iso- 
lated objects  (normally,  other 
than  natural  landmarks)  within 
1^  nautical  miles  of  a  runway  of 
the  airport. 

3.  Radar  ceilings  determined  with 
"Cloud  Detection  Radar"  equipment 
considered  by  the  operator  to  be 
reliable  and,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  observer,  considered  to  be 
possible  and  probable  on  the  basis 
of  visual  observation. 


(E)  Estimated  ceil inq 

Pilot  reports  of  heights  of: 

a.  Layers  of  obscuring  phenomena 
aloft,  or  cloud  other  than 
cirriform,  observed  within  15 
minutes  of  actual  time  of 
observation  and  IH  nautical 
miles  of  a  runway  of  the  air- 
port. These  layers  need  not  be 
reported  if,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  observer,  they  are  not 
representative  of  conditions 
over  the  airport. 

b.  Cirriform  layers  observed  with- 
in 50  nautical  miles  of  the 
airport,  within  1  hour  of  time 
of  the  entry  on  MFl-10. 


2.  Balloon  (ceiling  or  pilot),  based 
on  known  ascension  rates  and 
time  of  ascent  until  observed  tw 
enter  t"^    '^ase  of  the  layer.  See 
Tables  in  FMH-1.  Should  also  be 
used  if  the  ceiling  cannot  be 
determined    by    ceiling  light, 
ceilometer,  radar,  or  pilot  re- 
port, 

3.  Determined  by  means  of  tite  con- 
vective  cloud  height  diagram, 

4.  Determined  from  known  heights  of 
unobscured  portions  of  natural 
landmarks  or  objects  more  than 
1^5  nautical  miles  from  any  run- 
way of  the  airport. 

5.  Determined  on  the  basis  of  ob- 
F.ervational  experience;  provided 
the  sky  is  not  completely  hidden 
by  surface-based  obscuring  phe- 
nomena; and  other  guides  are  lack- 
ing or,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
observer,  are  considered  to  be 
unrel iable. 

6.  Determined  by  ceilometer  oY  ceil- 
ing light  and  the  penetration  of 
the  light  beam  is  in  excess  of 
normal  for  the  particular  height 
and  type  of  layer  present. 

7.  Determined  by  ceilometer  or  ceil- 
ing light  and  the  values  equal  or 
exceed  10  times  the  baseline  used. 

8.  Determined  from  weather-surveil- 
lance radar  range  height  indica- 
tor (RHI)  scope  displays. 
Determined  from  cloud  detection 
radars  when  the  heights  are  not 
considered  sufficiently  reliable  to 
warrant  use  of  a  "M"  heignt 
classification. 


warrant  use  of  a  ' 
classification. 


(W)    Indefinite  < 
(Surface  bas^d  phem 

1  The  distance  that 
server  at  the  groi 
see  upward  to  an  < 
phenomena  completi 
scuring  the  sky. 

2.  Based  on  the  visit 
tions  of  nearby  ol 
(buildings,  contn 
etc. )  on  the  a1rp< 
plex, 

3.  Based  on  a  height 
to  a  ceilometer  u| 
reaction,  the  top 
ceiling  light  bear 
height  at  which  a 
completely  disappi 

4.  Based  on  the  maxli 
tical  height  abovi 
within  nautical 
runway  of  the  alrj 
within  15  minutes 
actual  time  of  an 
from  which  a  pilot 
surface-based  obs< 
(obscured  sky  cone 
can  discern  the  gi 
These  pilot-report 
values  may  be  dis! 
if  in  the  judgment 
observer  they  are 
resentative  of  cor 
over  the  airport. 


Table  5-4.-Celllng  deBignatora  and  applicable  methode  of  determining  them 


ured  celling 

or  cellometer  light 
5  than  10  times  the 
the  nearest  report- 

1  heights  of  unob- 
fis  of  abrupt,  iso- 
(normallv,  other 
landmarks)  within 
lies  of  a  rLiway  of 

s  determined  with 
Ion  Radar"  equipment 
the  operator  to  be 
In  the  judgment  of 
considered  to  be 
)robable  on  the  basis 
irvation. 


nated  ceilinc] 

of  heights  of: 
ibscurinq  phenomena 
;loud  other  than 
observed  within  15 
actual  time  of 
I  and  1^5  nautical 
runway  of  the  air- 
!  layers  need  not  be 
in  the  judgment  of 
T,  they  are  not 
;ive  of  conditions 
rport. 

ayers  observed  with- 
cal  miles  of  the 
thin  1  hour  of  time 
■y  on  MFl-10. 


2.  Balloon  (ceiling  or  pilot),  based 
on  known  ascension  rates  and 
time  of  ascent  until  observed  to 
enter  the  base  of  the  layer.  See 
Tables  in  FMH-1.  Should  also  be 
used  if  the  ceiling  cannot  be 
determined  by  ceiling  light, 
ceilometer,  radar,  or  pilot  re- 
port. 

3.  Determined  by  means  of  the  con- 
vective  cloud  height  diagram. 

4.  Determined  from  known  heights  of 
unobscured  portion:  of  natural 
la,idmarks  or  objects  more  than 
IS  nautical  miles  from  any  run- 
way of  the  airport. 

5.  Determined  on  the  basis  of  ob- 
servational experience;  provided 
the  sky  is  not  completely  hidden 
by  surface-based  obscuring  phe- 
nomena; and  other  guides  are  lack- 
ing or,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
observer,  are  considered  to  be 
unreliable, 

b.  Determined  by  ceilometer  or  ceil- 
ing light  and  the  penetration  of 
the  light  beam  is  in  ^:xcess  of 
normal  for  the  particular  he,ght 
and  type  of  layer  orosent. 

7.  Determined  by  ceilometer  or  ceil- 
ing light  and  the  values  equal  or 
exceed  10  times  the  baseline  used. 

8.  Determined  from  weather-surveil- 
lance radar  range  height  indica- 
tor (RHI)  scope  displays. 

9.  Determined  from  cloud  detection 
radars  when  the  heights  are  not 
considered  sufficiently  reliable  to 
warrant  use  of  a  "M"  height 
classification, 


warrant  use  of  a 
classification. 


"M"  height 


(W)  Indefinite  £ejj  in£ 
( Surface  ba sed"  pRenoniena  only) 

1.  The  distance  that  an  ob- 
server at  the  ground  can 
see  upward  to  an  obscuring 
phenomena  completely  ob- 
scuring the  sky. 

2.  Based  on  the  visible  por- 
tions of  nearby  objects 
(buildings,  control  towers, 
etc, )  on  the  airport  com- 
plex. 

3.  Based  on  a  height  eg-jivalent 
to  a  ceilometer  upper  limit 
reaction,  the  top  of  a 
ceiling  light  beam,  or  the 
height  at  which  a  balloon 
completely  disappears. 

4.  Based  on  the  maximum  ver- 
tical height  above  the  ground 
within  l\  nautical  miles  of  a 
runway  of  the  airport  and 
within  J5  minutes  of  the 
actual  time  of  an  observation 
from  which  a  pilot  in  a 
surface-based  obscuration 
(obscured  sky  condition) 
can  discern  the  ground. 
These  pilot-reported 
values  may  be  disregarded, 
if  in  the  judgment  of  the 
observer  they  are  not  rep- 
resentative of  conditions 
over  the  airport. 
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209.214 

Figum  5-2.  — Sample  daytime  visibility  marker  cnart.  (D  «  distance  t    object,  H  «  height  of  object 

in  feet.) 


detrtrmlnlng  tfce  visibility  in  the  sector  in 
which  the  instrument  is  installed  provided 
the  observer  determines  that  the  .Isibility  it 
uniform  throughout  that  sector.  This  use  is 
dependent  upon  the  transmlssometer  value  being 
less  than  2  miles.  During  other  visibility 
conditions  and  in  other  sectors,  determine 
the  sector  visibility  ^  visual  observations 
when  necessary. 


Variajle  Vlclbility 

Variable  visibility  refers  to  a  condition 
in  which  the  visibility  varies  by  one  or  more 
reportable  values  during  the  period  of  obser- 
vation. The  average  of  all  observed  values 
is  used  as  the  visibility.  The  limits  of  varia- 
bility must  be  reported  when  the  average  is 
less  than  3  miles. 
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TiU)le  5-5.  —  Heportable  vifllblllty  valuofi  (Milefi) 
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This  VtStBiLITY  Vfll  '  :  IS 
AT  TAINED  OR  SURPA  jSEO 
TMROUCMOUT  HALF  0**  THE 
HORIZON  CIRCLE 


VISIBILITY  VALUE  IS 
ATTAINEO  OR  SURPASSED 
THROUGHOUT  AT  LEAST 
HALT  OF  THE  HORiZON 
CIRCLE. 


209.215 

Figure  5-3«— Illustrative  examples  of  determi- 
ning prevailing  visibility. 


Control  Tower  Visibility 

Unless  otherwise  exempted,  certified  tower 
personnel  will  reportpr'svailingvisibllity  when 
the  prevailing  visibility  at  the  usual  point 
of  observation  or  at  the  tower  level  is  less 
than  4  miles.  These  obser\'^  may  be 
used  immediately  for  aircraft  rnlons.  As 
soon  as  DractlcaLle  they  ehoula  rv30orded 
on  a  graphic  transcriber,  MFl-10,  c  p'^rate 
form  with  the  time  of  observation,  p:'^  :»'ng 
visibility,  remarks,  and  theobservCi  ^s  ^  i.v- 1*?. 
It  should  then  be  forwarded  to  the  weat>Aroif 


Weather  office  personnel  should  ah^,  .  I j 
tlie  tower  as  soon  as  possible  when  the  tJMfacte; 
visibility  decreases  to  less  than,  o.t  Inci'eaL^Js 
to  equal  or  exceed  4  miles,  Weather  ofr.c-,^ 
personnel  should  also  re-evaluate  wrsathcr 
station  prevailing  vlpibillty,  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable, upon  receipt  of  e  differing  tower  value, 
and  upon  receipt  of  subsequent  reportable 
changes  in  tower  visibility.  They  shall  aJ.so 
use  tower  vaT  v36  at  citations  where  the  ob- 
server's view  of  po  ♦lon^^i  of  the  horizon  Is 
obstructed  by  trees,  buildljgs,  etc.  Ii  a  surface- 
based  obstruction  lo  v/:jGn  that  is  uniformly 
distributed  to  heights  ^^v^.  the  tower  oxibtr , 
it  will  constitute  a  suffloieru  r^n^A  toclr^sslfy 
the  weather  station*^  ^^^revalling  visibility  to 
be  the  saro'^  v  *  the  tow:rs. 

Runway  V  ..nliity  (RVV) 

Runv^jy  isibllity  5.  the  visibility  along 
an  identlfloi^.  runway.  Where  a  transmissometer 
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is  used  for  measurer^ 'r.t,  .he  Inw^'-um  >t  Is 
calibrated  to  Indicate  vnluos  statistically 
comparable  to  those  that  woulc'  ^e  observed 
by  a  human  observer,  ,3lng  s  ♦  either 
daiK  objectfl  r.gainst  the  horizon  ^  ^  during 
daylight  or  moderately  intense  unfocused  lights 
at  night;  and  are  applicable  only  to  thespecifled 
runway  or  runways  near  whici*  Mie  instrument 
is  located.  When  the  Instmn  t  i8  defective, 
or  when  the  observer  hue  reliable  reports 
or  has  otherwise  determ  -.'Ki  that  the  trans- 
mlssomotar  indication  is  not  a  i*;presentative 
value  for  the  runway,  transniissometer  data 
will  not  be  used. 

Report  runway  visibility  when  it  ij.  less 
than  2  miles  along  the  identified  runway,  or 
the  prevailing  visibility  is  less  than  the  high- 
est instrument  minimum  for  the  identified 
nmway. 

Most  transmissometer  equipment  used  by 
Waval  Weather  Service  units  have  visibility 
meters  and  recorders  that  are  equipped  with 
day  and  nic^hl  scales.  The  weather  observer 
has  Oh)y  then  to  read  the  correct  scale,  de- 
pendent upon  the  time  of  the  day,  to  the  nearest 
reportable  visibility  value. 

Runway  Visual  Range  (RVR) 

In  the  United  Spates,  runway  visual  range 
Is  an  InsiruTientally  derived  value  from  equip- 
ment located  alongside  and  about  14  feet 
higher  than  the  center  lln.  of  the  runway 
ard  cllbrattd  with  reference  to  the  sighting 
01  hlgh-ln:  >nslty  i-unway  lights  or  the  visual 
contrast  of  other  targets,  whichever  yields 
the  gre.iter  value.  This  value  represents  the 
horizontal  distance  a  pilot  will  see  down  the 
runway  on  takeoff  or  landing.  Navy  stations 
are  not  equipped  to  report  this  value. 

FORMS 

The  same  forms  (MFl-10  and  NWSC  3140/8) 
are  used  to  record  cloud  and  visibility  data 
as  mentioned  previously,  alongwlth  the  record- 
in*;,  rolls  used  in  the  Cloud  Height  Set  GMQ-13 
(  )    and   Transmissometer   Set   GMQ-10    (  ). 

MFl-10  Entries 

The  entries  pertaining  to  celling,  sky  con- 
dition, and  visibility  aredescrlbedlnthefollow- 
'••g  sections.  Again,  when  In  doubt,  consult 
FMH-1  as  your  final  authority. 


SK)^  AND  CEILING  (COL.  3).  — For  each 
layer  visible  at  the  static. n  at  and  below  the 
lowest  overcast  layer  not  classified  as  thin, 
enter  sky-cover  data  (in  aocending  order  of 
the  height  of  the  bases  of  layers),  the  celling 
classification,  if  the  layer  Ir.  a  ceiling  layer 
(table  5-4);  thehelghtof  the  layer,  in  accordance 
with  table  5-3  follo^ved  by  the  suffix  '*V" 
for  variable  rellhigs,  if  applicable;  and  tlie 
sky  cover  contraction  appropriate  to  the  layer, 
(table  5-2)  based  o-  ihe  amount  of  sky  cover 
at  and  below  the  level  reported  (sr  "^matlon 
amount),  and  on  the  transparency  (  visible 
portions  of  the  layer. 

Height  values  f.e  not  given  to  surf  ace -based 
lavcrs  classified  ar  a  partial  obscuration 
'*-X".  The  height  s  cribed  to  an  obscuration 
*'X"  represents  vertical  visibility  and  is 
always  preceded      the  ceiling  Jesignator ''W". 

VISIBILITY  (COL.  4).- Enter  theprevalllng 
visibility  as  deftimined  fr'>m  the  weather 
station's  usual  vi>Mal  point(s)  of  observation 
using  the  reportaole  values  (table  5-5).  When 
visibility  is  less  than  J  miles  and  fluctuating 
rapidly  between  ore  or  mort  '^portable  values, 
suffix  the  average  with  a  **V*'  ^nd  enter  the 
range  of  variability    In  the  remarks  section. 

VISIBILITY  (COL.  4r).  — Enter  t'le  tower's 
prevailing  visibility  uslnj^  table  5-5  whenever 
the  reported  prevailing'  vislbll?  >  attheucual 
point  of  observation  is  less  than  4  miler  and 
the  reported  tower  visiMUt^'  is  more  than 
half  the  value  entered  in  column  4,  bi*  less 
than  7  miles.  Refer  to  fMH-i  for  the  \  oper 
procedures  for  entry  Into  the  transinlttod  re- 
port. 

REMARKS  (COI.  13).--Tht.j  are  many 
mandatory  and  optional  remarks  made  in 
column  13  whlchrelate  to  eel  ling,  sky  condition,, 
and  visibility.  These  remarks  serve  the  pur  ose 
of  explaining  certain  columr.  -  and  4  < ;  .ries, 
or  dat3  concerning  sky  condition  and  vli3U>:''<*y 
criteria  ^hat  cannc*;  be  entered  colu  jias 
3  and  4  fo.  various  reasons. 

CEILING     AND    SKY  CONPITION 
MARKS.  — These  remarks  should  mcl      l^i  .^e 
and  top  reports  by  piloto  of  lavers  no*  '"Is'n'e 
at  the  station.  Other  remarks  v/ould  i.iclude 
breaks  In  the  overcast  (BINOVC),  hl^^.er  clouds 
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2.  VARIABLE  VISIBILITY:  When  prevailing 
visibility  Is  variable  and  Is  less  than  3  miles, 
enter  the  range  of  variability  separated  by 
**V";  e.g..  '^VSBY  1V2." 

3.  RUNWAY  VISIBILITY:  Runway  visibility 
Is  entered  In  column  13  when  the  visibility 
Is  less  than  2  miles  along  the  appropriate 
runway,  when  prevailing  visibility  Is  less 
than  the  highest  Instrument  minimum  for  the 
appropriate  runway,  or  when  ninway  visibility 
Is  considered  operationally  significant.  Refer 
to  ^MU  No.  1  for  code  format  for  column  13 
entry. 

TOTAL  SKY  COVER  (COL.  21).  — At  each 
record  (hourly)  observation,  enter  as  a  whole 
number  of  tenths  of  the  total  sky  covered  by 
clouds  and  obscuring  phenomena  aloft,  and 
sky  hidden  by  surface-based  obscurations  which 
are  visible  at  the  station, 

TOTAL  OPAQUE  SKY  COVER  (COL.  36). 
Enter,  as  a  whole  number,  the  tenths  of  sky 
that  are  hidden  by  clouds  or  obscuring  phenom- 
ena. This  entry  is  similar  to  the  entry  for  total 
sky  cover  in  column  21,  except  that  sky  cover 
through  which  the  sky  is  visible  Is  disregarded 
when  determining  the  entry  for  total  opaque 
sky  cover.  Maximum  entry  is  10. 

Table  5-6.  — Cloud  types  and  contractions 


Cloud  types  Contractions 


AC 

ACCAS 

ACSL 

AS 

CC 

CCSL 

CS 

CI 

CB 

CBMAM 

CU 

CUFRA 

TCU 

STFRA 

NS 

SC 

SCSL 

ST 
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visible  through  breal^s  In  overcast  (HIB  CLDS 
VSB),  towering  cumulus  (TCU)  o:  other  sig- 
nificant types  (See  table  5-6  foi  cloud-type 
contractions),  obscuring  phanoin^na  at  the 
surface  and  aloft  (K5  for  «'moke  a*^  the  surface 
hiding  5/10  of  the  ky,  etc.),  ^a^lable  sky 
condition  (SCT  V  BKN,  e'c.),  variable  celling 
(CIG  16V  20),  or  differing  celll:);^  or  sky  con- 
dition at  a  dlstiiiioe  from  the  station  (CIG 
LWR  OVR  CITY,  etc.).  Remarks  will  be 
entered  in  aucoidancQ  with  the  priority  out- 
lined in  FMH-JL  chapter  A-3.  For  more  de- 
tailed information,  re:c-r  to  th?t  manual. 

VISIBILITY  REM \UKS.  ^- When  these  re- 
marks are  not  othervviBe  I^wntlfled,  they  relate 
to  the  same  obeurvaticn  point  as  the  visibility 
value  used  in  ♦he  ^)ody  of  the  coded  aviation 
weather  report.  Th^  na^  st  common  type  of 
entries  are  as  follovMs: 

1.  VISIBILITY  iJ'x  SECTCRS:  Enter  sector 
visibility  when  it  differ^  from  the  prevailing 
visibility  and  less  than  3  miles,  or  is 
considered  operationr^liy  significant  When  equal 
to  or  more  Inan  3  -niies.  prefix  each  value 
with  the  cor-  ppond^ng  sector  designator  (e.g., 
with  prevailing  visit'  llty  of  8  miles  and  sector 
vlelbllltleo  of  NE  4,  SW  8,  and  NW  2,  enter 
<n  remarks  VSBY  NF  4  NW2). 
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NWSC  3140/8  Entries 

SKY  AND  CEILING  (COL.  6).  — Enter  the 
celling  and  sky  cover  data  Irt  accordance  with 
previous  Instructions  listed  for  column  3  of 
MFl-10, 

VISIBILITY  (COL.  7),  -  Prevailing  visibility 
is  reported  In  nautical  miles  and  is  determined 
In  the  same  manner  as  for  surf  ace  observations, 
except  that  visibility  markers,  of  course,  cannot 
be  utilized.  In  estimating  visibility,  use  radar 
or  stadlometer  distance  or  other  distances 
to  known  objects,  such  as  ships  in  company, 
horizon,  etc.  For  atable  which  shows  the  distance 
to  objects  on  the  horizon  at  sea  level  in  nautical 
miles,  see  NAVWEASERVCOMINST  3144.1 
Chapter  IV. 

SKY  COVER  DATA  (COLS.  17  AND  18).- 
Enter  sky  cover  data  for  columns  17  and  18 
in  the  same  manner  as  In  the  columns  21 
and  36  respectively  of  MFl-10, 

REMARKS  (COL.  16).  — Enter  appropriate 
remarks  In  the  same  manner  as  In  column  13 
of  MFl-10.  The  major  exception  to  this  Is 
that  3-  and  6-hourly  additive  data  entered  at 
land  stations  Is  not  entered  In  marine  aviation 
observations. 

Recording  Charts 

The  Cloud  Height  Set  An/GMQ-13  (  )  and 
Transmissometer  AN/GMQ-10  (  )  recorder 
records  require  specific  entries  and  adjustments 
to  be  applied  to  them  during  their  operation. 

The  cellometer  (AN/GMQ-13  (  )  )  records 
should  be  handled  in  the  following  manner: 

1.  Enter  station  name,  time  check,  and 
date-time  (LST)  group  at  beginning  and  end 
of  chart  or  an}  detached  portion  of  chart. 

Enter  time  check  and  date-time  group  near 
the  trace  during  periods  of  operation  at  the 
time  of  each  6-hourly  observation,  when  notified 
of  an  aircraft  accident  at  or  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  station;  and  when  the  recorder  is  stopped 
or  started. 

Enter  dual  time  checks,  a  date-time  group, 
and  an  arrow  from  time  check  at  end  of  trace 
to  time  check  at  beginning  of  trace,  vfhen  chart 
is  adjusted  for  time.  Make  time  adjustments 
when  error  at  time   of  inspection  exceeds 


2  1/2  minutes.  Frequency  of  inspections  should 
be  such  as  to  make  it  unlikely  that  time  errors 
will  reach  5  minutes. 

2.  Retain  complete  cellometer  records  for 

3  months  after  which  they  may  be  destroyed 
unless  otherwise  Instructed. 

Transmissometer  (AN/GMQ-10  (  ) )  records 
should  be  handled  In  the  following  manner: 

1.  Place  station  name,  time  check,  date- 
time  group  (LST),  runway  ,.nber  and  length 
of  transmissometer  baseline  at  the  ^nnlng 
and  ending  of  each  chart. 

Enter  a  time  check  and  date-time  group 
(LST)  at  the  actual  time  of  each  6-hourly 
observation. 

Indicate  maintenance  shutdowns  or  other 
periods  of  nonoperation  by  Inscribing  time 
checks  and  date-time  groups  at  the  end  of  one 
period  of  operation  and  beginning  of  the  next. 

Enter  a  time  check  and  date-time  gro^ 
near  the  trace  whenever  notified  of  an  aircraft 
mishap  at  or  In  the  vicinity  of  the  station. 

Adjust  the  chart  to  correct  time  whenever 
the  time  error  is  5  minutes  or  more  and  note 
the  time  of  adjustment  and  a  new  time  check 
on  the  recorder  chart. 

2.  When  the  transmissometer  recorder  roll 
has  been  exhausted,  it  should  be  placed  in  the 
empty  chart  carton.  The  station  name,  dates 
for  beginning  and  ending  of  roll  and  runway 
identification  should  be  entered  on  the  carton, 
and  the  used  roll  retained  as  prescribed  by 
local  instructions. 


CLOUD  HEIGHT  MEASURING 
EQUIPMENT 

The  accurate  determination  U  cloud  heights 
is  a  difficult  problem  to  solve  under  all  con- 
ditions. To  aid  in obtalLlng  these o.rtermi!  Uic^.s, 
several  types  of  equipment  have  been  de^  Ised, 
Some  are  capable  of  night  determinatio.  /.nly, 
^Je  others  provide  capability  or  both  day 
and  ni^t  obser-zations.  The  followli.?  paragraphs 
will  describe  these  equipments,  their  operation, 
and  maintenance, 
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CEILING  LIGHT  PROJECTOR  ML-121 

The  Ceiling  Light  Projector  ML-121  (fig. 
5-4)  consists  of  a  drum  and  an  optical  system. 
The  drum  is  a  weatherproof  one-piece  casting 
which  holds  the  various  parts  of  the  projector 
in  their  correct  positions.  Leveling  perches, 
90**  apart,  are  adjusted  so  that  the  beam  is 
directed  at  the  zenith  when  both  perches  are 
level. 

The  optical  system  consists  of  the  lamp, 
primary  reflector,  secondary  reflector,  socket 
assembly,  supporting  base,  and  transformer. 

The  primary  reflector  is  a  parabolic  mirror 
constructed  of  silvered,  hi^-transmission 
glass,  while  the  secondary  reflector  is 
a  spherical,  silvered  glass  mirror,  both  of 
which  do  not  crack  when  subjected  to  repeated 
heating  and  cooling  cycles. 

The  secondary  i^eflector  is  held  in  a  spherical 
reflector  holder  which  is  rigidly  mounted  on 
an  arm  of  the  socket  assembly  so  that  the 
focal  points  ol'  the  reflector  and  lamp  coincide. 


SOCKET  SECONDARY  DOOR 


Figure  5-4.  — Ceiling  li^t  projector  ML-121 
detail. 


The  socket  assembly  consists  of  a  cast 
aluminum  or  iron  base  and  is  located  so  that 
it  supports  the  lamp  at  the  focal  point  of  the 
secondary  reflector. 

The  base  of  the  projector  is  a  single  casting 
for  both  ihe  transformer  housing  and  slip 
fitter.  The  slip  fitter  Is  designed  to  fit  over 
a  4-inch  standard  pipe  with  sufficient  play  to 
permit  leveling  of  the  drum  by  four  setscrews. 

Operation 

The  ceiling  light  projector  should  be  In- 
stalled so  that  a  standard  baseline  (hori.'sontyl 
distance  from  projector  to  observation  point) 
near  800  feet  can  be  established  and  so  that 
supplementary  baselines  near  400  and  1,600 
feet  can  be  marked  when  practicable. 
The  400-foot  baeellne  is  for  use  when  clouds 
are  below  500  feet;  the  1,600-foot  baseline 
is  for  use  when  clouda  are  above  10,000  feet. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  observation 
point  and  the  projector  to  be  at  the  same  level 
when  the  clinometer  is  used.  The  control  switch 
should  be  convenient  to  the  observation  point, 
so  that  the  light  need  not  be  turned  on  for  a 
period  of  time  longer  than  required  to  obtain 
an  observation.  Since  the  celling  light  projector 
is  generally  close  to  the  field,  never  leave 
It  on  any  longer  than  necessary,  as  the  power- 
ful light  may  blind  night-flying  pilots  during 
a  field  approach.  When  at  all  practicable,  the 
line  of  sight  should  be  from  south  to  north 
in  order  to  avoid  the  occasional  inconvenience 
due  to  moonli^t  on  thin  cloud  patches.  The 
projector  must  be  carefully  leveled,  and  the 
level  must  be  checked  frequently  to  ensure  a 
true  vertical  light  beam.  The  lamp  should 
be  focused  so  as  to  throw  a  narrow,  concen- 
trated shaft  of  li^t. 

Maintenance 

In  order  to  ensure  full  beam  Intensity, 
clean  the  cover  glass  on  the  projector  bousing 
and  the  reflector'p  surfaces  once  a  week  or 
oftener  as  necessary.  Liquid  glass  cleaners  or 
other  nonabrasive  glass  cleaners,  used  with 
soft  clean  cloths,  are  recommended  for  this 
maintenance. 

Inspect  the  drainage  holes  in  the  mirror  and 
housing,  and  clean  them  as  often  as  is  necessary 
to  ensure  adequate  drainage  and  ventilation 
of  the  enclosure. 
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Replace  defective  lamps  promptly  whenever 
the  lamp  has  begun  to  blacken  or  the  filament 
:?ags  to  a  noticeable  extent.  Lamp  life  varies 
considerably  due  to  local  conditions  and  is 
highly  critical  with  rospect  to  overvoltaije  or 
excess  voltage  fluctuations.  If  short  lamp  life 
or  a  reduction  in  lamp  intensity  is  noted,  uotlfy 
your  Supervisor. 

The  lamp  and  the  reflector  are  properly 
focused  by  the  manufacturer  and  ordinarily 
should  not  need  adjustment.  When  the  focus 
goes  out  of  adjustment,  notify  your  supervisor. 

The  light  beam  should  be  checked  frequently 
for  verticality.  It  may  be  checked  with  a 
theodolite  and  a  spirit  level.  Use  the  spirit 
level  to  check  on  the  levelness  of  the  projectar. 
If  the  projector  is  level  but  the  beam  is  not 
vertical,  the  trouble  Is  in  the  focusing  assembly, 
and  the  beam  needs  vertical  alignment.  Notify 
your  supervisor  when  the  light  beam  is  not 
vertical. 

CAUTION:  Always  wear  dark  glasses  when 
working  near  the  lightbeam.  Also,  never  attempt 
to  work  on  the  projector  with  the  power  on. 

CLINOMETER  ML-119 
(SHORE  TYPE) 

The  Clinometer  ML-119  is  the  portable  hand 
instrument  used  to  measure  the  angular  ele- 
vation of  a  projected  light  **spot**  on  the  base 
of  a  cloud.  The  clinometer  consists  of  a  sighting 
tube  nearly  3  inches  in  diameter  at  its  outer 
end.  This  siz*^  is  necessary  in  order  that  not 
only  the  light  s>  ot  on  the  cloud,  but  a  portion 
of  the  surrounding  dark  sky  as  well,  may 
be  included  for  contrast  in  the  field  of  view. 
A  pair  of  cross  wires  aids  the  eye  in  centering 
on  the  light  spot.  A  quadrant  with  a  scale  fro^n 
0°  to  90°,  in  whole  degrees  graduations,  Ir  rigi  il  / 
attached  to  the  underside  of  the  tube,  and  a 
weighted  pendant  is  pivoted  so  as  to  hang  verti- 
cally of  its  own  wei^t  w^en  the  tube  is 
sighted  on  an  object.  The  reference  line  on  the 
pendant  coincides  with  the  90°  line  on  the 
quadrant  when  it  is  sighted  on  the  zenith.  A 
clutch,  operated  with  the  left  hand  by  means 
of  a  milled-head  thumbscrew,  clamps  the 
pendant  in  position  when  a  sight  is  made. 
(Refer  to  fig.  5-5.) 

To  determine  the  cloud  height,  loosen  the 
pointer  thumbscrew.  Sight  the  clinometer  with 


PENDANT 
CLINOMETER 

209.111 

Figure  5-5.  —  Ceiling  light  projector  and  clino- 
meter ML-119. 


the  cross  wires  centered  upon  the  lower  part 
of  the  most  clearly  defined  li^t  spot  on  the 
cloud;  tighten  the  clutch  by  means  of  the  thumb- 
screw. Read  the  elevation  angle  to  the  nearest 
whole  degree  from  the  quadrant.  The  average 
elevation  .ingle  obtained  by  three  sightmgs 
should  be  used  to  obtain  the  cloud  heights 
Simple  triangulation  then  enables  the  cloud 
heig^r  to  be  computed  by  using  the  known 
horizontal  distance  from  the  observer  to  the 
projector  as  a  baseline.  The  height  in  feet 
equals  the  distance  (length  of  the  baseline 
in  fecs;)  multiplied  by  the  natural  tangent  of  the 
elevation  angle.  The  height  so  determined  is 
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the  height  of  the  cloud  above  tlie  observer. 
This  height  must;  then  be  corrected  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  difference  in  elevation 
of  the  point  of  observation  and  the  field  elevation 
or  ground.  For  convenience,  a  table  of  heights 
plotttjd  against  observed  elevation  angles  should 
be  made  up  for  use  of  the  observer. 

Maintenance 

When  the  clinometer  is  not  in  use,  keep 
it  in  its  case  to  protect  the  instrument  from 
duEt  and  dirt.  Keep  the  pendant  clamped  to 
prevent  it  from  being  damaged  by  sudden 
movements  or  jolts.  The  clinometer  is  dusted, 
when  necessary,  with  a  clean  soft  cloth. 

Check  the  clinometer  monthly  for  accuracy 
in  the  following  manner: 

With  the  sighting  tube  in  a  horizontal  position, 
rest  the  front  edge  of  the  quadrant  scale 
plate  on  a  level  surface.  The  pendant  should 
indicate  0^  If  the  instrument  does  not  register 
accurately,  return  it  for  repair  in  accordance 
with  current  instructions, 

CLINOMETER  ML-59l/U 
(SHIPBOARD  TYPE) 

This  clinometer  is  designed  for  shipboard 
use  only.  It  Is  used  for  measuring  the  elevation 
angle  of  a  spot  of  li^t  thrown  on  the  base 
of  a  cloud  by  a  ceiling  light  projector  or 
searchlight  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ML-119 
previously  mentioned,  with  minor  exceptions. 
This  instrument  will  usually  be  permanently 
mounted  and  will  require  periodic  orientation. 

Description 

Clinometer  ML-591/U  is  composed  of  a 
sighting  tube  attached  to  a  quadrant  plate, 
an  angle  scale,  a  pendant,  a  pendant  lock  stud 
assembly,  a  pendant  clutch  assembly,  a  mount- 
ing bracket,  and  a  mounting  bracket  base, 
(See  fig,  5-6,) 

The  entire  surface  of  the  sighting  tube 
and  quadrant  plate  is  dull  black  anodized. 
The  sitting  .  tube  is  bottle-shaped  with 
a  l/4-inch  diameter  peep  sight  in  the  small 
end  and  cross  wires  in  the  large  (3-inch 
diameter)  end.  The  angle  scale  and  pendant  are 
engraved,  dull  black  anodized  and  white  filled. 
The  quadrant  plate  and  pendant  are  attached 
to  the  moiinting  bracket  with  the  pendant  lock 


209,112 

Figure  5-6,— Clinometer  ML-591/U  (shipboard 
type)  with  cover. 


stud  assembly.  The  pendant  is  secured  in  the 
desired  position  with  the  pendant  clutch  as- 
sembly. The  mounting  bracket  fits  into  the 
mounting  bracket  base  and  is  held  at  the  desired 
height  and  heading  with  a  phenolic  resin 
laminated  insert  in  the  knurled  hand  knob. 
The  mounting  bracket  base  is  secured  to  the 
ship  by  a  pipe  welded  to  the  deck.  The  location 
of  the  clinometer  should  be  out  of  the  glare 
of  lights  when  making  a  sight.  When  not  in 
use,  the  clinometer  is  covered  with  a  coated 
nylon  bag  (fig,  5-6)  which  ie  drawn  tight  around 
the  bottom  with  a  nylon  drawstring. 

Orientation 

With  the  clinometer  ML-591/U  mounted 
on  the  support  described  above  and  tightened 
handtight,  in  a  vertical  fixed  position  (plus 
or  minus  2  degrees),  4  feet  above  the  deck. 
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it  should  be  oriented  in  the  following  mannor: 
Loosen  the  knurled  hand  knob,  raise  the  cli- 
nometer to  eye  level,  aim  the  sighting  tube  at 
the  center  of  the  light  beam,  and  tighten  the 
hand  knob  (fig.  5-6).  Loosen  the  pendant  lock 
stud  assembly  and  the  pendant  clutch  assembly. 
Adjust  the  pendant  index  to  zero  while  the  line 
of  sight  is  parallel  with  the  deck; 

This  may  be  accomplished  by  placing  a 
spirit  level  at  a  level  point  on  the  deck  and  a 
spirit  level  on  the  top  of  the  sighting  tube 
and  adjusting  the  index  to  zero  when  the  bubbles 
of  both  levels  read  the  same  inclination. 

An  alternate  procedure  is  to  adjust  the  index 
to  zero  while  sighting  at  a  spot  on  the  ship  which 
is  tlie  same  height  above  the  deck  plane  as 
the  center  of  the  sighting  tube. 

When  the  clinometer  has  been  accurately 
leveled,  establish  a  permanent  orientation  check 
mark  on  the  ship.  Read  and  record  the  angle 
with  respect  to  the  orientation  check  mark 
and  the  height  of  the  mounting  bracket  above 
the  knurled  hand  knob. 

For  subsequent  orientation  checks,  sight 
on  the  orientation  check  mark  and  adjust  the 
pendant  index  to  the  recorded  angle  when  the 
mounting  bracket  is  the  correct  height  above 
the  knurled  hand  knob. 

Operation 

Operation  of  Clinometer  ML-591/U  is  per- 
formed as  foUt.ws: 

1.  Remove  coated  nylon  cover  from  cli- 
nometer. 

2.  Perform  the  orientation  check  as  de- 
scribed above. 

3.  Loosen  the  knurled  hand  knob,  and  raise 
the  clinometer  to  eye  level. 

4.  Adjust  the  sitting  tube  so  that  the 
cress  wires  are  centered  on  the  beam  of 
light  (fig.  5-7)  and  tighten  the  knurled  hand  knob. 

5.  Release  tension  on  pendant  lock  stud 
assen^bly. 

6.  Si^t  clinometer  on  center  of  the  illumi- 
nated spot  on  the  cloud  base. 


7.  Secure  pendant  lock  stud  assembly. 

8.  Record  elevation  angle  leading  to  closest 
l/2  degree. 

9.  Repeat  steps  5  through  8  three  times. 

10.  Compute  average  of  three  i^eadings. 

K  Use  tables  to  obtain  measured  cloud  base 
h  ('!it.  (See  fig.  5-7.)  The  actual  cloud  base 
height  will  be  the  measured  height  plus  the 
height  of  the  clinometer  above  sea  level. 

12.  When  the  clinometer  is  not  in  use,  re- 
place the  coated  nylon  cover  and  secure  the 
drawstring. 

13.  If  the  clinometer  will  not  be  required  for 
an  extended  period  of  time,  remove  It  from 
the  pipe  support  and  store  Inside. 

Maintenance 

Che  ok  the  accuracy  and  performance  of  the 
clinometer  periodically  on  a  30-day  cycle. 
Accomplish  the  clinometer  performance  test 
as  follows: 

1.  Remove  coated  nylon  cover. 

2.  Loosen  knurled  hand  knob  on  mounting 
bracket  base.  Mounting  bracket  should  slide 
freely  within  mounting  bracket  base. 

3.  With  mounting  bracket  in  extanded  po- 
sition, secure  knurled  hand  knob  handtlght. 
Clinometer  must  be  capable  of  supporting  at 
least  25  pounds. 

4.  Loosen  pendant  lock  stud  assembly.  No 
more  than  one-quarter  turn  of  stud  must  be 
required  to  free  or  secure  sighting  tube  and 
quadrant  plate  assembly.  Quadrant  plate  must 
swivel  easily  without  binding  or  scraping. 
Swlvellng  quadrant  plate  must  not  cause  lock 
stud  assembly  t^.^  tiirr^ 

5.  Secure  pendant  lock  stud  assembly  hand- 
tight.  Sighting  tube  and  quadrant  plate  assembly 
must  be  Immobile. 

6.  LoosC:  pendant  clutch  assembly.  Pendant 
x  iust  swivel  freely. 

7.  Secure  pendant  clutch  asoennbly  flnger- 
tlght.  Pendant  must  be  held  immobile. 

8.  Return  clinometer  to  correct  height  and 
heading  and  replace  cover. 

9.  Check  cross  wires  to  determine  if  they 
have  been  damaged  or  bent  out  of  alignment. 
Check  alignment  with  a  stral^tedge. 
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Figure  5-7, —  Obtaining  cloud  base  height  with  Clinometer  ML-59l/U. 
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Check  the  clinometer  for  damage,  wear, 
and  corrosion.  Maintenance  is  limited  to  cJ  ^n- 
ing,  minor  repair,  replacement  of  damaged  or 
worn  parts,  and  adjustment.  Instructions  for 
major  repairs  and  for  disassembly  are  covered 
in  the  technical  manual  pertaining  to  this  equip- 
ment, 

CLOUD  HEIGHT  SET  AN/GMQ-13(  ) 

The  cloud  height  set  is,  used  on  relatively 
short  baselines  of  too  to  900  feet,  with  the 
result  that  the  highest  accurate  value  of  cloud 
height  measurement  is  approximately  5,000  feet. 
The  standard  baseline  is  400  feet.  Cloud  heigats 


can  be  quite  accurately  measured  !n  the  height 
range  of  interest  to  pilots  during  final  approach. 

The  cloud  height  set  system  was  designed 
to  give  frequent  measurements  from  a  remote 
location.  It  is  used  primarily  at  the  end  of  an 
instrument  runway. 

Operational  efficiency  of  the  equipment  is 
influenced  by  several  factors,  such  as  possible 
interference  by  radio  transmitters,  vibration 
from  various  sources,  strong  induction  fields, 
or  proximity  of  hl^-intensity  lamps  having  a 
hlg^  percent  of  modulation. 

From  an  observational  standpoint  it  is  de- 
sirable to  install  the  equipment  in  the  approach 
zone  of  the  most  commonly  used  instrument 
ninv/ay  near  the  middle  marker. 
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Figure  5-8.  — Typical  Installation  of  Cloud  Height  Set  AN/GMQ-13  (  ). 
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Cotn])oiie!its 

Cloud  Height  Set  AN7GMQ-13(  ),  or  the 
rotating  he:im  ceilometer,  Is  composed  of  a 
detector.  :i  projector,  a  recorder,  and  In  some 
instances,  an  indicator.  It  \s  powered  by 
115-voIt,  60-hertz  alternating  current.  Figure 
5-8  is  a  diagram  of  a  typical  Installation  and 
shows  that  the  basic  principle  involved  in  making 
a  cloud  helgiit  measurement  with  a  cloud  height 
set  is  one  of  trlangulatlon. 

The  L)I^rL*:CTOR  Is  located  at  a  known 
fixed  distance  (usually  400  feet)  away  from 
the  projector,  and  the  field  of  view  of  the 
detector  Is  directed  vertically  upward.  As 
the  beam  of  the  projector  sweeps  the  cloud 
base,  the  light  reflected  from  the  cloud  base 
In  tiie  detector  field  of  view  is  received  by 
the  detector  optical  system  (a  parabolic  re- 
flector and  photoelectric  cell)  and  amplified  by 
the  detector  amplifier.  The  output  of  the  detector 
amplifier  is  fed  by  means  of  connecting  cables 
or  radio  link  to  the  recorder  and/or  indicator. 

The  PROJECTOR  comprises  two  identical 
optical  systems  mounted  back-to-back  on  a 
rotary  mount  such  that  modulated  light  t>eams 
which  they  project  are  continuously  rotated 
in  the  plane  of  the  detector's  field  of  view. 
At  some  point  In  the  rotation,  each  portion  of 
the  detector  field  of  view  from  the  top  of  the 
detector  to  the  zenith  is  illuminated.  Any  cloud 
or  other  reflective  obstruction  will  cause  a  light 
spot  to  occur  as  the  light  beams  pass.  The 
detector  photocell  and  amplifier  produce  a  signal 
voltage  corresponding  to  the  intensity  of  the 
spot  on  the  clouds.  Two  light  beams  are  used 
to  increase  the  rate  of  measurement  and  to 
provide  a  safety  factor  in  case  of  failure  of 
one  optical  system. 

The  rotary  mount  which  carries  the  two 
back-to- back  optical  systems  rotates  at  the 
rate  of  5  rpm.  This  means  that  the  rotary 
moun*"  makes  a  complete  revolution  in  12 
seconds,  and  that  the  optical  system  projects 
a  beam  every  6  seconds.  However,  since  each 
optical  system  is  blocked  off  for  one-half  of 
the  revolution  through  the  upper  semicircle, 
the  actual  sweep  of  each  optical  system  is 
3  seconds  in  duration.  Each  measuring  sweep, 
therefore,  lasts  3  seconds,  and  a  measuring 
sweep  is  provided  every  6  seconds. 


The  INDICATOR  consists  of  a  long  persist- 
ence cathode-ray  tube  (CRT)  with  the  appropri- 
ate electronic  and  mechanical  circuits,  and  Is 
housed  in  the  weather  office.  The  electron  beam 
of  the  CRT  moves  up  the  vertical  axis  of 
the  tu be  in  synch roni sm  witli  the  rotation 
of  the  projector.  When  an  amplified  cloud  signal 
from  the  detector  is  fed  to  the  indicator 
(cathode-ray  tube),  it  causes  the  electron  beam 
to  widen  momentarily  as  the  beam  moves 
up  tho  face  of  the  CRT.  The  point  at  which 
the  electron  beam  widens  corresponds  to  the 
angle  of  the  projector  at  which  the  light  beam 
strikes  the  cloud  over  the  detector.  The  face 
of  the  indicator  CRT  is  calibrated  In  degrees 
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Figure  5-9.  — Cl)u      ^Icht  indicator  IP-327B/ 
^  'Q-13. 
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(corresponding  to  the  angle  of  projector  ro- 
tation). Thi>  antOiUn*  measurement  can  rei.Jii^ 
be  converted  Into  height  by  reference  tu  r^"^- 
con^puted   tables,    (See   figs,    5-9  and  5-10.) 

A  RECORDER  (TIO-121/GMQ-13)  which  has 
been  developed  for  use  v.ith  this  equipment  Is 
of  the  iacsimile  type.  (Se^  figs,  5-11  and  5-12,) 

The  horizontal  motion  of  the  stylus 
Is  synch  roni  zed  with  the  rotation  of  the  projector, 
and  the  density  of  the  record  varies  directly 
with  the  signal  strength. 

The  recorder  uses  an  electro-sensitive 
paper  roll  that  comes  In  a  sealed  plastic  contain- 
er. To  Install  the  paper,  remove  the  plastic 
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Flgare  5-lC,— Cloud  height  indicator  1P-327B/ 
GMQ-13  showing  controls  and  CRT  with  cover 
in  place. 
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Figure  5-11.  — Cloud  height  recorder  RO-121/ 
GMQ-13, 

covering  first  then  place  the  roll  within  the 
recorder  In  the  following  manner: 

1,  Unlock  the  recorder  cover  witli  the  two 
cam  lock  handles  on  the  cover  arms  and  open 
the  cover,  (See  fig,  5-13,) 

2,  Place  the  roll  of  paper  in  the  paper 
supply   compartment  with  the  molded  paper 
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Figure  5-12.  — Cloud  height  recorder  RO-121/GMQ-13  showing  controls. 
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hubs  engaging  the  two  slots  of  the  paper  holder 
in  the  paper  supply  compartment  so  that  the 
paper  unrolls  from  the  top. 

3.  Pull  the  paper  up  and  over  the  top 
of  the  recorder,  putting  the  end  of  the  paper 
in  the  slot  of  the  take-up  roller  (See  fig.  5-13.) 
Make  one  or  two  turns  on  this  roller  as  in 
camera  film  loading.  The  take-up  roller  is 
removed  from  the  take-up  roller  assembly  by 
pushing  the  roller  to  the  left  and  disengaging 
the  nylon  drive  rachet  on  the  right  end  of  the 
roller  from  the  drive  source. 

4.  Close  cover  and  secure  cam  lock  handles. 
Make  sure  the  paper  Is  flat,  smooth,  and  nioist. 


To  obtain  a  cloud  height  value  from  the 
recorder,  place  the  ''Dark  Maximum''  switch 
in  the  **0N"  position,  and  read  the  left-hand 
edge  of  the  ''Dark  Maximum'*  pulse  on  the 
paper  that  corresponds  to  the  angle  reading 
on  the  lucite  \^indow  cover.  This  angle  is  then 
converted  into  a  height  value  from  the  table 
posted  on  or  near  the  equipment. 

Maintenance 

Routine  preventive  maintenance  consists  of 
making  weekly  checks  on  the  major  components 
of  Cloud  Height  Set  AN/GMQ-13(  ).  Checks 
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Figure  5-13.  —  Cloud  height  recorder  RO-121/GMQ-13  with  door  open  and  showing  paper  ini>tallatioi 


are  to  be  made  regularly  by  station  electronics 
personnel.  The  check  should  be  made  on  or  about 
the  same  day  each  week  In  order  to  realize  the 
greatest  benefit.  It  Is  tho  responsibility  of  the 
meteorologist  In  charge  to  see  that  these  checks 
are  made  and  to  take  necessary  action  to  keep 
the  equipment  in  operation.  Cleanliness  of  the 
recorder  and  Indicator  is  maintained  by  the 
Aerographer's  Mate  operators. 

RECORDER.  —  Check  inside  recorder  cover 
for  dust  and  clean  if  necessary.  This  condition 
will  vary  depending  on  periods  of  Idleness. 
Clean  the  plastic  portion  of  the  recorder  co^er 
using  a  soft  cloth  to  prevent  scratching. 

INDICATOR.— Clean  the  air  Intake  below  the 
front  door  by  removing  the  mesh  cover  and 
blowing  or  brushing  dirt  from  the  mesh.  The 
cover  may  be  removed  by  prying  it  from  the 
cabinet  with  a  screwdriver.  Clean  the  plastic 


cover  with  a  small  piece  of  cloth  moistened 
with  water.  Because  the  cover  is  plastic,  it 
must  be  wiped  llg^itly  to  avoid  scratching. 

BALLOON  DETERMINATIONS 

The  sUndard  balloon  specifically  designed 
to  measurs  the  height  of  r^ouds  (celling)  le 
tho  10 -gram,  black  or  darV  celling  balloon. 
The  celling  balloon  is  non  /  u  ^ed  to  determine 
the  hel^t  of  the  cell  /ben  the  broken 
or  overcast  layer  of  is  2,500  feet  or 

less.  Sometimes,  it  is  desirable  to  obtain 
a  more  rapid  ascent  than  can  be  obtained  with 
a  IC-gram  balloon;  for  Instance,  when  taking 
a  balloon  celling  under  adverse  wind  conditions. 
Under  adverse  conditions,  or  ^en  It  is  neces- 
sary to  save  time,  it  is  permissible  to  use 
either  a  80-gi  am  balloon  or  a  100-gram  balloon, 
depending  on  the  desired  ascension  rate.  When 
using  either  of  these  two  balloons,  choose 
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the  appropriate  color  of  balloon;  use  red  balloons 
for  thin  clouds  and  black  ball(X)nB  under  other 
conditions. 

The  Universal  Balloon  Balance  (ML- 
575/UM)  is  used  to  inflate  the  10-gram  ceiling 
balloon  for  use.  The  nozzle  lift  should  be 
so  adjusted  that  it  weighs  EXACTLY  43  grams 
when  inflating  the  balloon  with  helium. 

Since  the  ceiling  balloon  is  not  used  to 
reach  altitudes  much  beyond  2,500  feet,  the 
rapidity  of  inflation  is  not  highly  important; 
however,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  inflate 
it  in  about  3/4  to  1  minute. 

Ceiling  balloons  should  be  stored  in  a 
dry,  warm  environment.  The  temperature 
should  be  as  high  as  possible,  but  should  not 
exceed  l^O^'F.  When  the  balloons  have  been  ex- 
posed to  temperatures  below  freezing,  they 
should  be  stored  at  a  temperature  of  65**F 
or  higher  for  at  least  12  hours  prior  to  removal 
from  their  container.  They  should  not  be  placed 
immediately  adjacent  to  large  electric  gen- 
erators or  motors.  Motors  and  generators  emit 
ozone,  which  is  detrimental  to  neoprene. 
Balloons  lose  their  strength  with  age;  there- 
fore, they  should  be  used  in  the  order  of 
their  production  dates  to  avoid  excessive  aging. 
Ceiling  Walloons  need  not  be  conditioned  prior 
■  :>  .'se. 

Wbon  using  a  ceiling  balloon,  note  the 
length  of  time  (use  a  stop  watch  or  any  watch 
having  a  second  hand)  Uiat  elapees  between 
the  release  of  the  balloon  and  entry  into  the 
base  of  the  layer.  The  point  of  entry  is  con- 
eldered  as  midway  between  the  time  the  balloon 
fiiTjt  begins  to  fade  and  the  time  of  complete 
disappearance.  Determine  the  height  above  the 
surface  corresponding  to  the  nearest  5  seconds 
of  elapsed  ascent  time  from  tables  found  in 
FMH-1.  The  accuracy  of  this  height  will  be 

affected  when  the  balloon  does  not  enter  a 
representative  portion  of  the  cloud  base;  ^Kh^n 
it  Is  used  at  night  with  a  light;  or  if  obtained 
during  the  occurrence  of  hall,  Ice  pellets, 
freezing  rain,  or  moderate  to  heavy  rain  or 
snow. 


VISIBILITY  MEASURING 
EQUIPMENT 

The  Transmissometer  AN/GMQ-lO  is  the 
only  type  of  visibility  measuring  equipment  in 


general  use  throughout  the  Navy*  It  provides 
data  through  two  separate  readout  components, 
the  Indicator- Recorder,  Transmissometer 
1D820/GMQ-10C  (Indicator,  Transmissometer 
1D353/GMQ-10B)  for  visibility  Indications,  and 
Converter-Indicator  Group  OA-7900A/GMQ-10 
for  runway  visibility  indications. 

TRANSMISSOMETER  AN/GMQ-lO(  ) 

Transmissometer  Set  AN/GMQ-10(  )  is  an 
electronic  Instrument  which  provider  a  oon- 
tlnuoHS  record  of  the  atmospheric  transmission 
between  two  fixed  points.  The  horizontal  visi- 
bility may  be  determined  by  the  application 
of  conversions  to  these  measurements.  The 
operation  of  the  transmissometer  Is  nearly 
automatic,  requiring  only  occasional  attention 
of  an  operator  to  make  minor  adjustments. 
It  uses  115- volt,  60-hertz  alternating  current 
for  its  source  of  power. 

The  transmissometer  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide visibilities  in  the  range  of  0.05  to  2  miles 
in  the  daytime  and  0.1  to  2  miles  In  the  night- 
time when  a  500-foot  baseline  is  used.  For 
visibilities  greater  than  these,  the  indication 
is  generally  good,  but  the  accuracy  of  the 
visibility  measurements  decreases  with  in- 
creasing visibility. 

Components 

The  transmissometer  set  may  be  con- 
veniently divided  into  the  following  systems. 
Each  of  these  systems  Is  constructed  as  a 
separate  unit. 

The  PROJECTOR  consists  of  an  alignment 
system  and  a  sealed-reflector  lamp  operated 
at  a  constant  intensity/.  The  projector  directs 
a  light  beam  of  confiant  intensity  toward  the 
receiver.  The  amount  of  light  reaching  the 
receiver  varies  with  the  density  of  the  fog; 
or  haze  in  the  path  between  these  two  instru- 
ments, (See  fig,  6-14,) 

The  PROJECTOR  POWER  SUPPLYfurnlshes 
power  at  a  regulated  voltage  to  the  projector 
for  the  lamp  filament.  Facilities  are  provided 
for  making  checks  Isy  turning  the  power  off 
automatically  at  fixed  intervals  and  off  manually 
from  the  Indicator, 

The  RECEIVER  consists  of  a  telescope 
to  collect  li^t  from  the  projector,  and  a 
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photoelectric  detector  within  the  telescope, 
which  generates  a  pulse  sig:nal.  At  the  same 
time  the  receiver  excludes  most  of  the  light 
from  the  background.  The  pulse  rate  is  pro- 
portional to  the  amount  of  light  falling  on 
the  receiver.  (See  fig,  5-15.) 

The  AMPLIFIER-POWER  SUPPLY  unit  pro- 
vides regulated  voltage  for  the  photoelectric 
receiver  and  amplifies  the  pulse  signal  of  the 
receiver  for  transmission  to  the  indicator.  A 
metering  unit  is  also  provided  to  facilitate 
field  adjustment. 

The  INDICATOR  is  essentially  a  frequency 
meter  which  converts  the  pulse  signal  to  a  direct 
current  which  is  proportional  to  the  pulse  rate 
and  hence  to  the  ti  ansmission. 

The  RECORDER  provides  upon  a  strip  chart 
a  continuous  record  of  the  output  of  the  indicator. 
An  auxiliary  pen  indicates  the  sensitivity  range 
on  which  the  indicator  is  operating. 

In  all  models  of  Transmlssometer  AN/GMQ- 
10(  ),  the  Indicator  and  recorder  are  housed 
In  a  single  unit,  which  Is  known  as  the  indicator- 
recorder. 

The  CABLE  TERMINAL  CHAMBERS,  of 
which  there  are  two  with  each  set,  act  as  a 
housing  and  a  junction  for  all  cabling  used 
in  the  set.  One  cable  terminal  chamber  is 
mounted  on  the  projector  stand,  and  the  other 
iB  mounted  on  the  receiver  stand. 
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Figure  5-15,  — Receiver,  trausmissometer 
R-970/GMQ-10(  ). 

A  t>-piC8l  installation  of  the  transmlssometer, 
showing  the  various  component  parts,  is  shown 
in  figure  5-16. 

Operation 

Sintje  the  initial  starting  of  the  transmls- 
someter involves  several  calibrations  and  ad- 
justments not  ordinarily  performed  by 
Aerogrepher's  Mates,  the  starting  procedures 
for  the  set  are  not  given  here.  Once  the  set 
if  in  operation,  no  further  on-off  switching 
is  necessary.  When  the  set  is  placed  out  of 
operation  or  is  not  operating  properly, 
electronics  personnel  usually  handle  the  shut- 
down, repair,  and  restarting.  Operational  in- 
structions given  here  cover  only  those 
performed  by  Aerographer*s  Mates. 
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PROJECTOR 


Figure  5-16.— Typical  installation  of  Transmissometer  AN/GMQ-10(  ). 
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CHART  INSTALLATION.  — Figure  5-17 
shows  the  recorder  with  its  component  parts 
identified,  and  figure  5-18  illustrates  the  proper 
method  of  installing  the  chart. 

WRITING  SYSTEM.  — The  pen  mechanisms 
of  the  recorder  have  been  properly  adjusted  and 
under  normal  conditions  should  not  need  re- 
adjustment. 

To  ink  the  system,  lift  out  the  inkwell 
by  lifting  the  two  handles  and  pulling  the 
inkwell  forward.  Fill  the  inkwell  about  three- 
fourths  full  through  the  pen  openlrg,  using 
the  inkwell  filler  and  the  ink  furnished  with 
the  equipment.  Use  ink  ONLY  of  the  type 
furnished.  Do  not  use  standard  writing  ink 
or  ink  intended  for  use  with  other  types  of 
recording  mechanisms.  These  may  clog  the 
pans.  Replace  the  inkwell,  being  careful  that 
it  is  under  the  spring  clips  which  hold  it  in 
place.  Do  not  spill  ink  on  the  instrument.  Re- 
move any  spilled  ink  with  a  rag  or  blotter 
immediately.  If  ink  is  spilled  on  clothing, 
wash  it  out  as  soon  as  possible,  using  warm 
water  and  soap. 


Set  the  pen  element  on  the  pen  fork  properly, 
with  the  knife  edges  of  the  element  seated  in 
the  slots  in  the  fork*  Fill  the  pen  by  use  of 
the  pen  filler  furnished  with  the  equipment  as 
follows:  Compress  the  bulb  of  the  pen  filler; 
insert  the  glass  pen  tip  into  the  hole  in  the 
rubber  tip  of  the  filler;  let  the  filler  suck  ink  up 
into  the  pen  until  no  air  bubbles  can  be  seen; 
and  remove  the  pen  element  from  the  filler. 
Use  a  blotter  between  the  pen  and  chart  to 
protect  the  chart. 

Check  the  balance  of  the  pen  by  tapping 
lightly  on  the  chart  near  the  pen.  (The  pen 
was  properly  balanced  before  shipment.)  The 
pen  should  bounce  up  and  down  on  the  chart 
when  properly  balanced.  If  the  pen  pressure  is 
too  great,  the  pen  will  tend  to  drag  toward  the 
center  of  the  chart,  write  a  heavy  line,  and  slow 
the  response  speed  of  the  instrument.  If  the 
pressure  is  too  li^t  the  pen  will  write  inter- 
mittently. The  balance  of  tiie  pen  is  determined 
by  the  position  of  the  pen  counterbalance  threaded 
on  the  back  of  the  pen.  No  effort  should  be 
made  to  balance  the  pen  unless  it  is  properly 
filled  with  ink. 
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1.  Scal«3  plate. 

2.  Pen  element. 

3.  Paper  guide. 

4.  Change  gears, 

5.  Coupling  shaft, 

6.  Front  cover  plate, 

7.  Control  lever, 

8.  Escapement. 

9.  Reroll  gearcase, 

10.  Extra  change  gears. 

11.  Reroll  disc  clip. 

12.  Reroll  disc. 

13.  Chart  drive  mounting  screw. 

14.  Pen  fork, 

15.  Inkwell. 

16.  Marker  pen. 

17.  Chart  set  wheel. 

18.  Drive  roll  pins, 

19.  Winding  crank. 

20.  Main  spring  assembly. 

21.  Winding  arbor. 

22.  Detent  plunger, 

23.  Chart  button. 

24.  Reroll  roller. 

25.  Zero  adjustment. 

209.135 

Figure  5-17. —  Recorder  with  mounting  flange 
removed  (parts  identified). 
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Figure  5-18.  —  Proper  method  of  chart  instal- 
lation. 


The  marker-pen  element  and  the  cap  are 
made  together  and  may  be  separated  from  the 
inkwell  by  unscrewing  the  cap.  After  filling  the 
inkwell  and  replacing  the  pen  element,  ink 
should  be  drawn  into  the  pen  In  the  same  manner 
as  was  used  for  the  main  pen. 

Place  the  marker  pen  in  its  holder  on  the 
right  side  of  the  meter,  making  certain  that  the 
fork  of  the  pen  element  is  over  the  actuator 
bar  of  the  solenoid.  Lower  the  scale  plate 
into  position.  Swing  the  pen  across  the  chart 
several  times  to  make  certain  that  It  writes  and 
does  not  rub  the  Inkwell  or  scale  plate  at 
any  position.  The  indicating  target  must  not 
touch  the  scale  plate. 

If  the  writing  pen  ie  not  exactly  on  zero, 
tap  the  chart  in  front  of  the  pen  to  ensure 
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the  pen  is  not  being  held  back  by  drag.  If 
the  pen  is  still  not  on  zero,  adjust  the  mechanical 
zero  of  the  recorder  by  moving  the  ZERO 
ADJUSTMENT  lever  on  the  bottom  of  the  case 
in  the  direction  toward  which  the  pen  needs 
to  be  moved.  Frequent,  gentle  tapping  of  the 
chart  win  eliminate  pen  drag, 

INDICATOR  CONTROLS, -Controls  (fig. 
5-19)  used  in  normal  operation  of  the  indicator 
of  the  transmissometer  set  are  as  follows: 

1,  TRANSMISSION  METER,Indicates  inper- 
cent  the  atmospheric  transmission  between  the 
projector  and  receiver. 

2,  POWER  SWITCH.  Connects  (ON  position) 
or  disconnects  (OFF  position)  power  to  indicator 
units. 

3,  BACKGROUND  SWITCH,  In  THJST  po- 
sition, shuts  off  projector  lamp  to  determine 
the  amount  of  background  illumination. 


4,  ZERO  SWITCH,  In  TEST  position,  shorts 
input  signal  to  ground  for  check  on  electrical 
zero  of  the  indicator, 

5,  CALIBRATE  S^\^TCH,  In  CALIB  position 
introduces  line  frequency  to  calibrate  circuit, 

6,  RANGE  SWITCH,  Selects  HIGH  or  LOW 
sensitivity  range  of  indicator,  actuates  marker 
pen,  which  indicates  sensitivity  range  on  roll 
chart,  (When  RANGE  switch  is  in  HIGH  position, 
sensitivity  is  five  times  as  great  as  when 
switch  is  in  LOW  position,) 

7,  ZERO  ADJUSTMENT  POTENTIOMETER. 
Provides  adjustment  of  electrical  zero  of  indi- 
cator and  recorder.  Clockwise  rotation  causes 
needle  of  transmission  meter  and  recorder  pen 
to  move  up-scale. 

8,  CALIBRATION  ADJUSTMENT  POTEN- 
TIOMETER. Provides  adjustment  so  ti.:A.i  trans- 
mission meter  and  recorder  will  read  90  when 
the  pulse  rate  of  the  signal  it  Is  receiving 
is  3,600  pulses  per  minute  with  range  switch 


Figure  5-19.  — Transmissometer  indicator  control  panel. 
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in  LOW  position.  Clockwise  rotation  causes 
needle  of  tramission  meter  and  recorder  pen 
to  move  up-scale, 

RECORDER  CONTROLS,  -  The  following 
controls  are  used  in  the  operation  of  the  recorder 
section  of  the  trans  mi  ssometer.  The  recorder 
switch  is  located  in  the  reai'  of  the  indicator 
unit  and  puts  the  recorder  meter  in  movement 
series  with  the  transmission  meter  when  in 
the  ON  position.  For  the  other  controls  see 
figure  5-20, 

1.  ZERO  ADJUSTMENT  LEVER,  Adjusts 
mechanical  zero.  Recorder  pen  moves  in  same 
direction  as  lever, 

2.  TRANSMISSION  PEN,  Draws  inked  line 
on  chart  paper  according  to  variable  trans- 
mission of  airpath  between  projector  and  re- 
ceiver, 

3.  RANGE  PEN„  Records  the  position  of 
the  range  switch  on  the  chart, 

4.  CHART  DRIVE  CONTROL  LEVER,  Turns 
chart  drive  clock  mechanism  on  or  off.  To 
start  mechanism,  move  lever  from  Stop  to 
Start.  If  it  does  not  start,  repeat  until  it 
starts. 

5.  CHART  DRIVE  CHANGE  GEARS,  Deter- 
mines the  speed  of  the  roll  chart.  Normal 
chart  speed  is  3  inches  per  hour. 

Maintenance 

The  maintenance  which  Aerographer's  Mates 
perform  on  the  transmi ssometer  set  is  of 
a  mechanical  nature.  The  ship's  or  station's 
electronics  division  performs  the  required 
maintenance  on  the  electronic  components, 

PREVENTIVE  MAINTENANCE.  —  To  i^- 
move  corrosion,  use  very  fine  sandpaper.  Never 
use  emery  cloth  or  steel  wool  within  the 
cabinets  at  any  time,  since  the  debris  from 
these  materials  are  conductors  and  can  cause 
shorts  between  components. 

Keep  both  the  interiors  and  exteriors  of 
the  units  clean.  Use  cheesecloth  to  clean  the 
cabinets  and  either  cheesecloth  or  a  camel's 
hair  brush  to  clean  electrical  components. 
If  necessary,  except  for  electrical  contacts, 
moisten  the  cloth  or  brush  v/ith  an  approved 
drycleanlng  solvent.  After  cleaning  the  parts 
dry  with  a  clean  cloth. 


W^en  cleaning  the  lenses,  harsh  or  gritty 
cleansers  should  be  avoided.  A  soft,  lint-free 
clotli  and  clean  water  will  usually  be  satis- 
factory. When  this  is  not  sufficient,  use  a  mild 
cleanser  meeting  the  Navy's  standards.  Do 
not  use  cleansers  which  will  leave  an  oily 
residue  on  the  glass.  The  cleaning  process 
should  end  with  a  dry,  clean,  film-free,  deposit- 
free,  glass  surface. 

LUBRICATION.  —  The  indicator  and  re- 
corder require  semi-annual  lubrication;  the 
projector,  projector  power  supply,  and  receiver 
require  annual  lubrication.  Specific  instructions 
are  contained  in  the  technical  manual  for  the 
equipment. 

If  the  parts  listed  are  gummy  or  excessively 
dirty,  clean  with  an  approved  drycleaning  sol- 
vent before  oiling. 

CONVERTER-INDICATOR  GROUP 
OA-7900A/GMQ-10(  ) 

Runway  Visual  Range  (RVR)  is  a  measure- 
ment of  the  visibility  along  the  runway  through 
the  use  of  Converter-Indicator  Group  OA-7900  A/ 
GMQ-10  in  conjunction  with  the  Transmisso- 
meter  AN/GMQ-10,  RVV  is  an  instrumentally 
derived  value  that  represents  the  horizontal 
distance  a  pilot  will  see  down  the  runway  from 
the  approach  end.  Even  though  the  equipment 
is  termed  RVR  converter,  it  is  used  to  obtain 
RVV  and  not  RVR, 

Converter-Indicator  Group  OA-7900A/GMQ- 
10  consists  of  Signal  Data  Converter  CV- 
3125/GMQ-lO  and  Digital  Display  Indicator 
ID-1939/GMQ-10    as   shown  in  figure  5-21. 

Theory  of  Opera!  lon 

As  mention^  In  the  foregoing  paragraph, 
this  equipment  i^Mizee  data  from  the  Trans- 
missometer  An/GMQ-10  for  the  computation 
of  Visibility  (RW).  The  transmissometer  sup- 
plies light  transmittance  signals  in  the  form 
of  pulse  rates.  Thesepulse  rates  are  transmitted 
to  the  RVR  converter  where  they  are  corre- 
lated with  the  empirically  obtained  visibility 
data  encoded  therein.  The  corresponding  visi- 
bility value  is  then  displayed  once  every  minute. 

The  system  Is  designed  to  convert  the 
transmittance  pulse  rates  to  their  corresponding 
visibility  values  with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy. 
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Figure  5-21.— Converter-Indicator  Group  OA-7900A/GMQ-10. 
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They  are  based  on  a  500-foot  baseline  between 
the  transmissometer  projector  and  receiver. 

The   visibility   system  will  convert  pulse 

rates  from    transmissometer   sets   of  other 

baselines  provided  the  visibility  values  to  be 

displayed  a,re  properly  related  to  the  pulse 
rates,  and  encoded  on  the  encoder  disc. 

The  visibility  values  are  displayed  digitally 
in  increments  of  200  feel  ranging  from  1,000 
to  6,000  feet.  Values  less  than  1,000  and  greater 
than  6,000  feet  are  displayed  as  800  feet 
and  6,200  feet  respectively.  Actually,  the  values 
are  displayed  as  two-digit  numbers  which  should 
be  multiplied  hy  a  factor  of  100  in  order  to 


obtain  the  correct  reading.  When  the  equip- 
ment is  tested  or  the  runway  lights  are  OFF 
tha  red  light  indicator  on  the  display  panel 
ib  ON.  Consequently,  the  displayed  values  should 
not  be  accepted  as  true  values  of  RVH. 


SIGNAL  DATA  CONVERTER  CV"3125/GMQ- 
10.  — The  Signal  Data  Converter  is  designed 
for  rack  mounting.  Mounting  slides  a  re  provided 
with  the  unit  to  enable  forward  witndrawai 
from  the  rack  in  order  to  gain  easy  access 
to  its  interior.  The  chassis  is  completely  en- 
closed to  prevent  foreign  objects  from  falling 
inside,  which  may  cause  shorts  and  general 
damage.  AH  switches  are  located  on  the  front 
panel   and  all  connections  are  in  the  rear. 
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The  controls  are  shown  In  figure  5-21  and 
perform  the  following  functions: 

1.  POWER  switch.  Switches  ac  power  to 
unit. 

2.  RUNWAY  LIGHT  SETTING  selector.  Se- 
lects applicable  RVRcurves  or  places  equipment 
in  NORMAL  OPERATE  condition. 

3.  DAY-NIGHT  selector.  Places  equipment 
in  DAY,  NIGHT,  or  NORMAL. 

4.  MODE  selector.  Places  equipment  in 
NORMAL  OPERATE  condition  or  In  one  of 
three  test  conditions. 

5.  LS3,  LS4»  and  LS5  indicators.  Illuminated 
Indicator  identifies  RVR  curve  in  use. 

6.  NIGHT  indicator  and  DAY  indicator. 
Illuminated  Indicator  identifies  RVP  urve  in 
use. 

To  observe  proper  operation  of  the  Con- 
verter-Indicator Group  the  transmissometer 
must  be  turned  ON.  All  control  switches  on 
the  converter  should  be  set  to  NORMAL  position. 
With  the  power  switch  in  the  ON  position, 
check  the  fan  in  the  back  of  the  unit  to  make 
sure  that  It  is  running  and  the  filter  is  not 
touching  the  blade.  The  remotely  selected  ll^t 
setting  on  the  front  panel  (selected  at  the  runway 
or  tower)  should  be  Indicated  by  the  appropriate 
light  Indicators,  after  the  appropriate  control 
settings  as  presented  in  tho  OPERATORS 
MANUAL  have  been  set. 

DIGITAL  DISPLAY  INDIC  lOH,  ID-1939/ 
GMQ-10.  —  The  Digital  DIspl  y  Indicator  can 
be  rack-mounted  or  placed  oi.  a  d'*ek  top  for 
convonience  of  the  observer.  It  also  com- 
pletely enclosed  for  protection  against  foreign 
objects,  AH  controls  are  located  on  the  front 
panel.  Interconnection  of  the  converter  and 
display  made  In  the  rear.  The  front  panel  con- 
trols are  shown  In  figure  6-21  and  perform  tho 
following  functions: 

1.  ON-OFF  TFbT  switch.  Appllofl  no  power 
to  unit  In  TEST  position  or  In  ON  position 
when  RVH  convortor  Is  turned  on. 

2.  TKST  or  RUNWAY LIGHTSOFFlndlcator. 
Illuminated  Indicator  Informs  operator  that 
equipment  Is  either  In  a  tost  condition  or 
that  no  RVH  curvo  for  runway  lighting  has 
been  nelocted. 
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Figure  (y«-22.  — Example  of  com ulnation  instal- 
lation of  Tranflml»Bomotor  AN/GMQ-lOp  HVH 
Convortar-Indlcator  Group  OA-7000A/GMQ-ia, 
and  Cloud  HolghtSet  Hooordor  IiO-12l/aMQ-l3. 
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S.  BRIGHTNESS  control.  Adjust  the  bright- 
ness of  the  RVR  display. 

Make  sure  that  all  cables  are  connected 
properly.  Turn  the  BRIGHTNESS  knob  fully 
clockwise.  The  display  screen  should  now  be 
Illuminated.  The  observer  should  wait  2  minutes 
before  observing  the  displayed  digits. 

The  power  requirements  for  the  Converter- 
Indicator  Group  are  115  +  10  volts  ac,  60 
hertz,  with  a  three-proiig  outlet  providing  1.0 
amps  for  the  Signal  Converter  and  u  two-prong 
outlet  providing  0.2  amps  for  the  digital  Display 
Indicator. 

Test  Equipment 

Maintenance  specialists  who  have  been 
trained  and  are  familiar  with  this  equlpnient  will 


perform  the  necessary  tests  and  operational 
and  field  maintenance  on  this  equipment.  More 
details  concerning  operation  and  maintenance  of 
this  equipment  are  contained  in  the  equipment 
manual  which  should  accompany  the  equipment. 

Office  Installation 

The  Transmissometer  AN/GMQ-10  (  )  and 
Converter-Indicator  OA-7900A/GMQ-10  (  ) 
readout  units  are  generally  mounted  in  a  stand- 
ard 19-inch  communications  rack  in  any 
combination.  This  installation  may  also  combine 
the  Cloud  Height  Set  Recorder  R0-121/GMQ- 
13  (  )  without  its  stand  in  order  to  conserve 
space.  (See  figure  6-22.) 


NO  I  K:  Changes  to  all  column  numbers  and 
entriee  on  NWSC  Form  3l4<./9  were  received  too 
late  for  Inclusion  In  this  manual.  vVhere  errors 
in  column  numbers  appear,  refer  to  the  U.S. 
Navy  Supplement  to  FMH  #1,  Chapter  13,  Marino 
Aviation  Observations  for  the  most  recent  ampli- 
fying Instructions. 
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CHAPTER  6 

RADAR  AND  SATELLITE  EQUIPMENT 


Two  of  the  biggest  forecaetlng  aide  that 
present  immediate  pictorial  depiction  of  me- 
teorological data  to  the  meteorologist  are  sat*- 
ellites  and  weather  radars.  ThlB  chapter 
is  devoted  to  introducing  the  Aerographer's  Mate 
to  the  various  types  of  satellites  and  weather 
radar  equipment  being  used  by  Naval  Weather 
Service  personnel  today. 

K\DAR  EQUIPMENT 

Radar  and  weather  are  very  closely  allied. 
The  use  of  radar  has  provided  meteorologists 
with  a  tool  which  permits  the  collection  of  at-** 
mospheric  data  under  conditions  when  the  more 
orthodox  methods  fail.  On  the  other  hand»  a 
knowledge  of  atmospheric  conditions  provides 
the  radar  operator  with  information  vital  to  the 
accuracy  of  his  results. 

The  word  radar  is  an  acronym  for  **radio 
detection  and  ranging."  Fundamentally »  all  radar 
depends  upon  the  emission  of  a  short*  sharp 
pulse  of  electromagnetic  energy  in  a  given 
direction.  This  pulse  on  intercepting  a  target  is 
scattered  in  all  directions.  That  part  of  the 
energy  which  is  scattered  in  the  direction  of 
the  radar  is  picked  up  by  the  radar  antenna* 
producing  an  echo  or  **blip"  on  the  receiver 
scope.  The  time  taken  for  the  pulse  to  cover 
the  path  to  tlxe  target  and  return  is  a  measure 
of  the  range  to  the  target.  Azimuth  and  eleva- 
tion of  the  target  are  determined  from  the  di- 
rection in  which  tlxe  pulse  is  emitted  and  returned. 

Since  the  electromagnetic  pulse  travels  with 
the  speed  of  light*  range  is  determined  by 
a  timing  procedure.  At  the  instant  the  pulse 
leaves  the  antenna*  a  timing  device  starts  counts 
ing.  When  the  return  echo  reaches  the  antenna* 
the  counting  is  stopped.  The  distanoe  to  the 
target  is  equal  to  one-half  the  distance  traveled 
by  the  pulse. 


Meteorological  radar  provides  a  unique  moans 
of  obtaining  meteorological  data  for  use  by  the 
forecaster  when  issuing  warnings  and  environ- 
mental forecasts.  As  weather  requirements  con- 
tinue to  e:q)and  and  change*  new  designs  and 
modifications  to  meteorological  radar  will  con- 
tinue to  appear  in  the  effort  to  improve  aid 
keep  pace. 

The  Meteorological  Radar  Set  AN/FP3-106 
is  the  newest  model  of  radar  designed  for 
meteorological  use.  The  AN/'^PS-Sl  meteoro- 
logical radar  is  the  most  conoion  set  in  use 
in  the  Navy  today. 

RADAR  INDICATORS 

The  purpose  of  the  indicator  (cathode  ray 
tubes)  in  a  radar  is  to  display  information  to 
the  Aerographer's  Mates  about  the  range*  bear- 
ing* and  elevation  of  surrounding  targets.  In 
general*  information  is  presented  piecemeal,  and 
a  single  viewing  of  an  indicator  gives  only  a 
small  part  of  the  picture.  Different  types  of 
radar  scans  are  employed  to  display  wanted 
information  from  returning  echoes  on  the  dif- 
ferent indicators. 

A-Scan  Presentation 

The  simplest  type  of  display  is  the  A-scan 
presentation*  which  is  illustrated  in  figure  6-1. 
The  display  is  one  which  gives  return  signal 
intensity  against  range.  Tills  display  shows  only 
the  range  to  a  target. 

The  bearing  of  the  target  can  be  found  by 
moving  the  antenna  horizontally  to  the  position 
of  maximum  signal  Intensity  (highest pip). Chang- 
ing the  angle  of  elevation  of  the  antenna  to  get 
maximum  signal  intensity  provides  information 
concerning  the  elevation  of  the  target.  The 
horizontal  and  vertical  limits  of  a  rainstorm 
can  be  found  in  much  the  same  way  by  noting 
the  positions  of  the  antenna  at  which  the  re- 
turn drops  below  a  detectable  level. 
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Figure  6-1.-— General  appearance  of  A-type  scan 
presentation  as  it  would  appear  on  the  range  in- 
dicator CRT. 


R-Scan  Presentation 

The  R-type  scan  is  almost  identical  to  the 
A-type.  The  difference  between  the  two  is  that 
the  A-Bcan  presentation  displays  the  total  range 
starting  at  0  range  and  ending  at  any  one  of 
several  ranges  selected;  the  R-scan  presenta- 
tion isolates  a  portion  of  the  range  scale  and 
expands  it. 

PPI-Scope 

Another  type  of  display  comiiDonly  used  in 
radar  is  termed  Plan  Position  Indicator  (PPI). 
This  display  makes  it  possible  to  read  range 
and  bearing  Information  simultaneously.  A  dia- 
gram of  a  basic  PPI-scope  is  shown  in  figure 
6-2. 
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-Diafjram  of  PPI-scope. 


In  essence,  with  the  pPI-scope,  the  sweep 
starts  at  the  center  of  the  tube  instead  of  at 
one  edge  as  it  does  on  the  A-scope.  As  the 
anten.ii  rotates  around  a  360®  circle,  the  sweep 
rotates  simultaneously.  The  intensity  of  the 
sweep  display  is  modified  by  the  presence  of 
a  return  sigupl.  Thus,  the  position  of  a  target 
is  indicated  at  the  correct  azimuth  and  range 
by  a  bright  spot  on  the  display  tube.  A  map- 
like picture  is  thereby  produced  on  the  tube  as 
the  antenna  rotates  in  the  ai^^muth  plane. 

RHI-Scope 

The  Range  Height  Indicator  (RHI)  is  another 
scope  found  on  radar  equipment.  Its  function 
is  not  unlike  that  of  the  PPI  except  that  when 
this  scope  is  used,  the  azimuth  of  the  antenna 
is  kept  fixed  while  the  antenna  moves  from  view- 
ing at  0**  elevation  to  a  predetermined  elevation. 


Range  Markers 

Each  of  the  conventional  scopes  provides  for 
some  direct  indication  of  range  by  display  of 
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range  markers.  The   range  markers  may  be 
turned  on  or  off  and  may  be  varied. 

Factors  Affecting  Radar 
performance 

There  are  many  factors,  or  elements,  that 
adect  efficient  radar  performance,  not  all  of 
which  are  completely  understood.  Many  of  the 
limitations  of  the  equipment  are  a  result  of  radar 
design^ 

RADAR  SET  AN/FPS-81 

Meteorological  Radar  Set  AN/  T-  .  --8)  is  a 
ground-based  radar  system  used  tc  ^sU  Ulsh  the 
geographic  locations  of  storm  cent^.s  lolative 
to  a  fixed  base  reference  site.  T:ie  '  Juip!xont 
is  capable  of  detecting  storm  centf  5  within 
a  radius  of  200  nautical  miles.  Radar  echo  sig- 
nals from  concentrations  of  high  moisture  con- 
tent are  presented  on  cathode-ray  tube  (CRT) 
indicators  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convey  the 
positions  of  storms  in  termo  of  azimuth,  slaiit 
range,  and  elevation  (height).  The  radar  ec'r: 
signals  may  be  displayed  with  iso-echo  coir- 
touring,  if  desired,  to  provide  maxlmiun  olar/  - 
fication  of  storm  configurations. 

Limitations 

The  antenna  may  be  made  to  scan  manually 
in  both  planes  (azimuth  and  elevation)  simulta- 
neously, or  it  will  scan  automatically  in  one 
plane  while  manual  search  is  conducted  in  the 
other.  The  antenna  will  not  scan  automatically 
in  both  planes  simultaneously.  Radar  targets  will 
not  normally  be  visible  at  less  than  a  1-mile 
range. 

Component  ^Parts 

Meteorological  Radar  Set  AN/FPS-81  con- 
sists of  an  antenna  assembly,  a  Receiver-Trans- 
mitter-Modjlator  (RIM)  assembly,  an  indicator 
console,  and  a  remote  indicator  assembly.  (See 
fig.  6-3.)  The  major  portion  of  the  system  cir- 
cuitry is  contained  in  modular  unite  of  .the  plug- 
in  typo  to  simplify  and  expedite  maintenance 
procedures* 

ANTENNA  ASSEMBLY.  — (fig.  e>3  (D))  Radar 
illumination  of  target  areas  is  provided  by  the 
antenna  which  directs  and  concentrates  the 
high-level  RF  (radiofrequency)  energy  into  a 
narrow  beam.  Radar  uchoes  are  returned  from 


target  areas  to  be  detected  by  the  antenna 
and  fed  to  circuits  throughout  the  system. 

Control  of  the  antenna  may  be  accomplished 
manually  or  automatically. 

REC  EI  VER-TRANSMITTER-M  ODULATOR 
(RIM)  ASSEMBLY,  — The  receiver-transmitter 
assembly  (fig.  6-3  (C))  contains  the  electronic 
components  required  to  transmit  and  receive 
the  RF  signals. 

INDICATOR  CONSOLE.  — The  indicator  con- 
sole, from  which  the  entire  system  may  be 
controlled  and  monitored,  houses  the  Range/ 
Height  Indicator  (RHI),  the  Plan  Position  In- 
d'cator  (PPI),  and  the  Range  Indicator  as 
illustrated  in  figures  6-3  (A)  and  6-4. 

A  power  panel  on  the  rear  of  the  indicator 
console,  mounted  between  the  PPI  and  range 
indicator  assemblies,  accepts  power  for  distri- 
bution to  the  entire  system. 

PLAN  POSITION  INDICATOR  (PPI).  — The 
PPI,  located  in  the  center  portion  of  the  indicator 
console,  presents  range  and  azimuth  informa- 
tion in  a  plan  view  (as  seen  from  zenith  di- 
rectly over  the  radar  site). 

RANGE/HEIGH  T  INDICATOR  (RHI) .  —  The 
RHI  indicator  occupies  the  left  side  of  the  in- 
dicator con301e  and  presents  range  and  height 
information. 

R\NGE  INDICATOR,— The  range  indicator, 
housed  in  the  upper  right-hand  section  of  the 
indicator  console,  features  a  standard  A-scan 
tube.  Range  Information  (A-soan)  is  displayed 
along  the  horizontal  axis  of  the  CRT  display. 

REMOTE  INDICATOR.  — The  remote  indicator 
assembly,  figure  6-3  (B),  which  may  be  lo- 
cated away  from  the  Indicator  console,  pro- 
vides a  repeat  display  'of  the  information 
presented  by  the  local  indicator. 

RADAR  SET  AN/FPS-106 

Meteorological  Radar  Set  AN/FP&-106(V)  is 
the  newest  of  the  Navy  weather  radars.  It  can 
be  installed  both  at  fixed  looations  and  in  mobile 
7anB  to  detect  and  plot  movements  of  storms 
and  other  meteorological  phenomena.  The  operat- 
ing range  is  to  200  miles  with  an  azimuth  scan 
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210.364 

Figure  6-3.— Moteorologicol  Radar  Set  AN/FPS-81.  (A)  Indicator  Group  OA-3871/FPS-81;  (B)  In- 
dicator Group  OA-3872/FPS-81;  (C)  Receive r-Transmitter»  Radar  RT-658/FPS-81;  (D)  Antenna 

Group  OA-3870/FPS-81. 
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of  360  degrees,  and  elevation  capability  of  -2 
to  +60  degrees. 

Component  Parts 

The  AN/FPS-106(V)  consists  of  a  receiver- 
transmitter  group,  a  control  indicator  group, 
a  choice  of  two  antenna  systems,  depending  on 
the  type  installation^  fixed  or  mobile,  and  two 
radomos.  (See  figure  6-5.) 

ANTENNA  ASSEMBLIES.  — Both  antenna  as- 
semblies are  electrically  similar,  but  in  size 
they  differ.  The  fixed  installation  antenna  is 
ei^t  feet  in  diameter  and  is  used  with  both 
the  AN/FPS-81  and  AN/FP3-106(V)  radars.  The 
mobile  van  antenna  is  only  six  feat  in  diameter 
and  cannot:  be  utilized  with  the  AN/FPS-81 
radar  set. 

RADOMES.  — The  fixed  installation  radomo 
consists  o!  rigid  segments  held  together  with 
bolts.  A  ventilator  and  lightning  rod  are  mounted 
on  top  of  the  radomo  providing  ventilation  and 
lightning  protection.  The  mobile  radomo  differs 
from  the  fixed  radome  in  that  it  consists  of 
fewer  rigid  segments,  and  a  segment  cover, 
A  lightning  rod  is  provided,  but  it  is  not  venti- 
lated. 

RECEIVER-TRANSMITTER.  — The  RT  group 
generates  the  pulses  and  processes  the  return 
signal. 

METEOROLOGICAL  CONTROL-INDICA- 
TOR, —  The  Meteorological  Control-Indicator 
group  (fig.  6-6)  displays  the  received  signals 
in  the  form  of  azimuth,  range,  and  elevation 
information.  All  operating  controls  for  the  radar 
set  are  located  on  the  front  panels. 

Operational  Procedures 

The  initial  energization  and  deenergization 
are  too  lengthy  for  coverage  in  this  memual 
and  are  not  generally  performed  by  the  AG 
but  by  the  Electronic  Technicians  attached  to 
the  unit.  Refer  to.NAVAIR  50-30FP3-106-1  Man- 
ual for  description  of  the  procedures  In  the 
event  that  no  technicians  are  available. 

operator  Maintenance 

In  order  to  maintain  a  normal  equipment  op- 
eration with  a  minimum  of  interruption,  op- 
erating personnel  will  check  Items  on  a  daily 


basis.  These  item?  are  outlined  in  the  main- 
tenance manual.  The  regular  practice  of  these 
procedures  will  enable  the  operators  to  notice 
minor  deviations  from  the  normal  operations. 
In  the  event  deviations  occur,  operating  per- 
sonnel will  immediately  notify  the  maintenance 
personnel  so  that  the  minor  deviations  can  be 
remedied  before  they  become  major  problems. 

RADAR  FACSIMILE  RECORDER 
AN/GMH-6(  ) 

The  Radar  Facsimile  Recorder  AN/GMH-6(  ) 
is  illustrated  in  figure  6-7. 

Tills  facsimile  recorder  is  used  to  copy 
weather  data  transmitted  from  the  radar/trans- 
mitter site  where  the  transmitting  device  hori- 
zontally scans  a  Plan  Position  Indicator  (PPI) 
radar  scope.  The  data  is  then  transmitted  via 
telephone  line  to  the  recorder.  T]\e  recorder 
provides  a  hard  copy  printout  of  the  weather 
pictures,  including  "data  insert  information'' 
on  a  continuous  roU  of  electrolytic  paper.  Tie 
data  Insert  information  consists  of  automatic 
printing  of  a  time-date  co^e.  Indicating  the  day 
of  the  year  and  the  time  of  tha  day  that  the 
particular  picture   was  received  and  printed. 

The  recorder  has  controls  that  determine 
the  frequency  at  which  consecutive  groups  of 
pictures  are  printed.  A  group  may  consist  of 
1,  2,  or  3  pictures.  The  period  between  the 
groups  may  vary  to  an  infinite  number  of  min- 
utes. A  period  in  this  case  refers  to  the  length 
of  time  from  the  end  of  the  picture  of  a  con- 
secutive group  to  the  beginning  of  the  first 
picture  in  the  following  consecutive  group. 

Controls  are  also  provided  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  printing  quality,  such  as  degree  of 
contrast  and  whiteness.  Other  controls  set  the 
time  and  data  information  printed  on  each  weather 
picture. 

As  illustrated  in  figure  6-7,  the  facsimile 
recorder  consists  of  the  electronic  chassis,  and 
the  recorder  head  (printing  display  area  and 
paper  takeup)  which  are  mounted  in  and  on, 
respectively,  one  metal  console.  The  console 
rests  on  four  swivel  casters,  to  permit  mo- 
bility. The  two  front  casters  can  be  looked  to 
fix  the  console  in  a  stationary  position.  The 
electronic  chassis  is  a  slide-mounted  pullout 
drawer  which  provides  for  easy  removal,  serv- 
icing, cleaning,  and  testing  of  the  chassis.  The 
electronic  chassis  contains  all  operating  con- 
trols, fuses,  and  indicators  for  the  facsimile 
recorder,  except  tiio  paper  take-up  switch  and 
fuse,  the  paper  supply  indicating  light,  and  the 
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METEOROLOGICAL  CONTROL- INDICATOR 
GROUP  0K-164/FPS-106(V) 


RECEIVER-TRANSMITTER  GROUP 
OR  82/FPS-106(V) 


ANTENNA  GROUP  0A-3870/FPS-81 
USED  ON  AN/FPS-106(V)t  AND 
ANTENNA  AS-2878/FPS-)06(V) 
USED  ON  AN/FPS-106(V)2 


RADOME  CW-n64/FPS-106(V) 
USED  ON  AN/FPS-106(V)  2 


RADOME  CW-1132/FPS-106(V) 
USED  ON  AN/FPS-106(V)1 


Figure  6-6.— Meteorological  Radar  Set  AN/FPS-106(V), 
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1.  Radar  Set  Control  C-8696 

2.  Admuth-Range  Indicator  IP«1066 

3»  Deflection  and  Video  Amplifier  AM-6386 
4o  OsolUoBOope  OS-224 

5.  Hel|^t»Range  Indicator  lP-1066 

6.  Power  Supply  PP«6568 

7o  Electronic  Control-Intermediate 
Frequency  Anapllfler  AM  6387 


8.  Electrical  Equipment  Cabinet  CY-7009 
9o  Meter  and  Power-Indicating  Panel 

10.  Writing  and  Storage  Desk 

11.  Cabinet  CooUng-Alr  Blower 
12o  AC  Power  Pueh-Button  Switch 

13.  +160  VBC,  +300VDC,  and  -IBO  VDC 
Indicator  Lamps 


Figure  6-6,— Meteorological  Control-Indicator  Group  OK-164/FPS-106(V), 
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Figure  6-7.  — Radar  FacBimlle    R^cordar  AN/ 
GMH-6(  ). 


paper  fast  feed  switch*  which  are  located  on 
the  Recorder  Head. 

Operation 

Prior  to  operation  of  the  Radar  Faosimilo 
Recorder,  personnel  should  refer  to  the  pul><* 
licatton    NAVAIR    50-30GMHe-l.  Complete 


operating  instructions  are  contained  in  this 
public  ation. 

Miiintenance 

Servicing  and  maintaining  this  equipment  are 
the  responsibilities  of  trained  electronics  p3r- 
sonnel.  As  with  other  complex  electronic  equip- 
ment the  maintenanca  duties  of  theAerographer's 
Mate  are  limited  to  keeping  the  exterior  of  the 
equipment  clean  and  promptly  reporting  any  in- 
ternal difficulties  to  the  responsible  parties. 

Safety  Precautions 

High  voltage  is  used  in  ths  opsratioii  of 
all  radar.  Extremely  dangerous  voltages  exist 
in  the  receiver,  transmitter*  modulators,  main 
console,  and  ramote  indicator.  Death  on  contact 
may  result  if  operating  personnel  fail  to  ob- 
serve safety  precautions.  Only  authorized  op- 
eration of  equipment  should  be  carried  oat  by 
the  oparator.  All  operators  must  know  how  to 
secure  msin  power,  both  remote  and  locally, 
to  the  set  in  use.  All  operators  must  know 
how  to  apply  artificial  respiration  and  hOAr 
to  contact  immediate  medical  aid. 


SATELLITES  AND  ASSOCIATED 
EQUIPMENT 

Since  the  launching  of  the  first  weather 
satellites  in  early  1960,  we  have  witnessed  the 
birth  of  the  meteorologioal  satellite  as  an  un- 
precedented tool  for  observing  broad-scale  global 
data,  and  its  growth  into  a  highly  sophisticated 
global  observation  system  capable  of  providing 
innumerable  valuable  measiuremonts  of  interest 
to  the  scientific  oomrauaity. 

The  Television  Infrared  Observational  Sat- 
ellite (better  known  as  TIROS)  that  pioneered 
in  worldwide  meteorological  photography  evolved 
into  the  ESSA  satellite  which  contained  improved 
camera  systems  as  well  as  other  sensors. 
Nimbus,  a  larger,  more  sophistiGated  satellite, 
was  designed  for  the  purpose  of  helping  de- 
velop instrumentation  for  long-range  weather 
forecasting.  Continuing  with  the  advancement 
of  satellite  development,  the  ApplioationB  Tech-* 
nology  Satellites  (ATS)  carried  meteorological 
and  communications  e?q>eriment8  to  a  22,300 
mile  orbit,  from  which  they  provided  spectacular 
fuU-earth  photographs. 
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As  progress  contlnued»  TIROS  was  superseded 
early  in  1966  by  the  TIROS  Operational  Satel- 
Ute  (TOS)  System.  The  sateUites  in  the  TOS 
series  are  referred  to  as  Environmental  Survey 
Satellites  (ESSA)  which  was  montionedpreviously. 
The  TOS  ^stem  provided  nearly  complete  global 
coverage  daily,  hence  a  near-continuous  record, 
since  its  initial  launch. 

In  January  of  1970  the  beginning  of  the  second 
decade  of  weather  observation  by  the  use  of 
meteorological  satellites  was  inaugurated  with 
the  BuccesFfui  launch  of  the  Improved  TIROS 
Operational  System  (ITOS)  satellite.  Satellites 
in  this  series  are  referred  to  as  NOAA  (Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmosi  h^iric  Administration). 

Tie  1  70S  combines  the  proven  technology 
and  sate  Ite  hardware  developed  by  the  TIROS 
and  TOS  'stems  and  in  addition  contains  sensors 
developed  throagh  other  NASA  programs.  As 
a  result,  all  sensors  are  placed  on  a  single 
satellite,  instead  of  having  a  niimber  of  separate 
satellites  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose.  The 
ITOS  system  provides  both  day  and  night  cloud 
observations. 

More  recently  the  Synchronous  Meteorologi- 
cal Satellite/Geostationary  Operational  Environ- 
mental Satellite  (SMS/CiOEJS)  and  the  Defense 
Meteorological  Satellite  Program  (DMSP)  have 
become  operational  providing  the  latest  advances 
in  satellite  meteorology. 

SATELLITES 

The  following  paragraphs  will  discuss  briefly 
the  various  operational  satellites  in  use  today 
along  with  the  equipment  utilized  by 
NAVOCEANMET  to  track  and  acquire  this  valu- 
able meteorological  information. 

Sychronous  Meteorological  Satellite/ 
Geostationary  Operational  Environmental 
Satellite  (SMS/GOEJ^ 

This  is  the  latest  in  a  new  series  of  geo- 
stationary satellites  to  be  placed  in  orbit  for 
meteorological  data  acquisition  and  relay.  They 
are  operational  descendents  of  the  ATS  which 
clearly  demonstrated  that  earth-synchronous 
spacecraft  have  gpreat  value  in  observing  en- 
vironmental conditions.  The  satellites  are  in 
orbits  22»300  miles  above  the  equator  and  travel- 
ing at  speeds  that  keep  them  continuously  above 
the  same  spot  on  earth.  This  keeps  the  same 
region  always  In  view,  and  their  sensors  can 
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watch  the  entire  life  cycles  of  storms  and  other 
meteorological  phenomena  tbat  could  develop  and 
die  without  ever  being  o'oserved  by  the  polar- 
orbiting  satellites. 

Improved  TIROS  Operational  System/ 
National  Oceanic  Atmospheric 
Administration  (ITOS/NOAA) 

These  satellites  are  under  the  control  of  the 
National  Environmental  Satellite  Service  (NESS) 
and  carry  three  subsystems  for  acquiring  data 
which  is  stored  on  board  the  spacecraft  and 
also  may  be  transmitted  in  real-time  to  local 
readout  stations.  They  are  in  a  continuously 
moving  polar  orbit.  The  three  subsystems  are, 
the  Scanning  Radiometer  (SR),  the  Very  High 
Resolution  Radiometer  (VHRIQ,  and  the  Vertical 
Temperature  Profile  Radiometer  (VTPR).  The 
SR  is  used  to  provide  APT  services  to  the 
nxmierous  low-cost  VHF  ground  receiving  sta- 
tions scattoACd  throughout  the  world.  The  VHRR 
provides  HlgL^  Resolution  Picture  Transmission 
(HRPT),  and  the  VTPR  provides  direct  sounding 
transmissions  for  atmospheric  temperature  pro- 
filing. All  three  systems  operate  continuously 
day  and  night.  Only  the  SR  system  is  in  general 
use,  while  the  other  systems  are  receivable 
only  at  selected  stations  having  the  compatible 
tracking  and  receiving  equipment. 

Defense  Meteorological  Satellite 
Program  (DMSP) 

This  is  a  relatively  new  satellite  system 
designed  and  used  by  the  Air  Force.  Recently 
its  use  has  been  adapted  to  the  Navy's  need 
at  selected  stations  that  are  assigned  the  AN/ 
TMQ-29  or  AN/SMQ-10  equipment  for  tracking. 
The  satellite  provides  high  resolution  data  com- 
parable to  VHRR  output  along  with  the  capability 
of  both  stored  and  direct  readouts.  The  equi]?- 
mont  used  with  the  readCmt  system  is  unclassified; 
however,  certain  aspects  of  the  spacecraft  pay- 
load  system,  and  orbital  operations  remain 
classified  SECRET. 


GROUND  EQUIPMENT 

Although  several  types  of  ground  tracking 
equipment  may  be  encountered,  such  as  the  older 
models  AN/GKR-4  and  AN/GKR-7,  only  the 
more  commonly  used  AN/8MQ-6(V)  and  the  newer 
AN/TMQ-29  and  AN/SMQ-10  tracking  sets  are 
discussed  in  the  following  paragraphs. 
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SATELLITE  TRACKING  SET 
AN/3MQ-6(V) 

The  Meteorological  Data  Receiver  Recorder 
Set  AN/SMQ-6(V)  is  the  ground  equipment  used 
by  most  NAVOCEANMET  units  that  receive  and 
reproduce  signals  from  weather  satoUltes.  This 
system  is  capable  of  receiving  A^^T^  SR,  and 
land-line  transmisBions. 

I>3Bcription  of  Equipment 

The  AN/SMQ~6(V)  ground  station  equipment 
consists  basically  of  an  antenna  system*  a  re- 
ceiver, a  tape  recorder,  and  a  facsimile  re- 
/corder.  The  variable  (V)  equipment  portion  of 
the  system  is  the  antenna,  and  the  power  and 
distribution  control.  The  main  components  of 
each  set  are  pointed  out  in  figure  6--8  and  6-9, 
Shipboard  installatlonB  utilize  a  steerable  an- 
tenna system  with  a  programmed  mode  of  op- 
eration to  automatically  track  the  satellite,  and 
a  power  and  distribution  control. 


Shoreba&^d  instaUations  utilize  a  conical 
spiral  ompj'Urectlonal  antenna,  and  a  power  and 
distribution  control.  Toe  receiver  is  an  FM 
receiver  de slewed  primarily  for  APT  satellite 
reception.  aI;  .  receiver  is  equipped  with  both 
an  aural  and  visual  means  of  detecting  signal 
presence.  Tie  tape  recorder  is  utilized  to  pro- 
vide storage  capability  and  for  playback  to 
obtain  additional  pictures.  The  facsimile  re- 
corder reproduces  the  satellite  data  line  by 
line  on  a  wet  electrolytic  paper  producing  a 
sepia  printout. 


There  are  two  configuratlonB  of  the  receiver 
recorder  set.  Th3  configuration  shown  in  fig-* 
ure  6-8  has  a  steerable  antenna  that  is  di- 
rected toward  the  satellite  automatically  (PRO- 
GRAM Mode)  or  manually  (MANUAL  Mode) 
throughi  the  antenna  control  located  in  the  con- 
sole. This  directional  feature  enhances  recep- 
tion in  high  RF  environments.  The  configuration 
shown  in  figure  6-9  has  an  omnidirectional 
antenna  that  eliminates  the  need  for  the  antenna 
control.  In  general,  the  set  with  the  steerable 
antenna  is  used  on  ships  because  of  inter- 
ference due  to  high  RF  electromagnetic  radia- 
tion. The  set  with  the  omnidireotlonal  antenna 
is  used  at  any  trac^klug  station  \^here  RF  inter- 
ference is  at  a  miuimimi. 


Purpose  of  the  Equipment 

The  receiver  recorder  set  provides  three 
modes  of  operation,  APT  (Automatic  Picture 
Transmission),  DRIR  (Direct  Readout  Infrared), 
and  MAT  (recording  of  weather  maps  and  charts). 
The  purpose  of  each  mode  is  described  in  the 
paragraphs  that  follow: 


1.  APT  Mode,  in  the  APT  mode,  the  re- 
ceiver recorder  set  receives,  tape  records, 
and  facsimile  reproduces  cloud  and  land  im- 
agery that  is  sensed  by  the  SK  In  the  visible 
region  of  the  spectrum  and  then  transmitted 
from  the  satellite. 

2.  DRIR  Mode.  In  the  DRIR  mode,  the  re- 
ceiver recorder  set  receives,  tape  records, 
and  facsimile  reproduces  cloud  and  land  im- 
agery that  is  sensed  by  the  SR  in  the  infrared 
regioa  of  the  spectrum  and  then  transmitted 
from  the  satellite. 

3.  MAP  Mode.  In  the  MAP  mode,  the  fac- 
simile recorder  components  of  the  receiver 
recorder  set  are  used  to  receive  and  repro- 
duce wire  (landline)  transmissions  of  weather 
maps  and  charts. 

Another  purpose  to  which  the  receiver  re- 
corder set  may  be  used  is  weather  facsimile 
(WEFAX).  WEFAX  transmissions  however,  are 
not  received  directly  from  the  satellite  that 
transmitted  the  original  pictures.  Tlia  original 
pictures  are  transmitted  to  certain  ground  sta- 
tions which  then  select  and  relay  the  pictures 
to  various  geostationary  satellites  that  are  in 
orbit  for  retransmission  to  the  APT  receiving 
stations,  thereby  enlarging  the  area  of  coverage 
available  to  the  APT  system  becruse  of  the 
higher  altitudes  at  which  the  geostationary  sat- 
ellites are  orbiting. 

Operation  of  Various  Components 

Descriptions  of  the  various  components  and 
specific  operating  InstructionB  are  given  in  Tech- 
nical Manual  Operation  and  Maintenance  In- 
structions, Receiver  Recorder  Set  Meteorological 
Data  AN/SMQ-6(V),  NA  60-30SMQ8-1.  The  pro- 
cedures for  setting  positionB  on  the  confxol 
panels,  prior  to  applying  power  to  the  egoip- 
ment,  must  be  carefully  followed.  (For  the 
GKR-4  and  the  GKR-7,  refer  to  the  approrpriate 
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CONTROL  CONSOLE' 


1.  Electrical  Equipment  Cabinet 
CY-6430/SMQ-6(V) 

2.  Magnetic   Tape  Transport  RO-35l/SMQ- 
6(V)  .  .  .  (DRAWER  1) 
Power  Supply  PP-6003/SMQ-6(V)  .  .  . 
(Located  behind  DRAWER  1) 

3.  Amplifier  Oscillator  AM-4969/SMQ-6(V) 
.  .  .  (DRAWER  2) 

4.  Power  and  Distribution  Control 
C-8304/SMQ-6(V)  .  .  .  (DRAWER  3) 

5.  Antenna  Control  C"7632/SMQ-6(V) 
.  .  .  (DRAWER  4) 

Figure  6-8.— Meteorological  Data  Receiver  Recorder  Set  AN/SMQ-6(V)  (with  steerable  antenna) 


209.4 

6.  Facsimile  Weather  Data  Recorder  R( 
350/SMQ-6(V)  .  .  .  (DRAWER  5) 

7.  Radio  Receiver  R-1535/SMQ-6(V)  .  .  . 
(DRAWER  6) 

8.  Facsimile  Recorder  Control  C-7630/SM' 
6(V)  .  .  . 

9.  Facsimile  Recorder  Demodulator  MI>77 
SMQ-6(V)  .  .  .  (DRAWERS) 

10.  Centrifugal  Fan  HD-80l/SMQ-6(V) 

11.  D  tal  Array  Helix  Antenna  AS-2192/SIi 
6(V) 

12.  Antenna  Pedestal  AB-1080/SMQ-6(V) 
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CONTROL  CONSOLE 
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1.  Electrical  Equipment  Cabinet  CY-6430/SMQ-6(V) 

2.  Magnetic         Transport  RO-351/SMQ-6(V)  .  .  •  (DRAWER  1) 
Power  Supply  PP-6003/SMQ-6<V)  .  .  .  (Located  behind  DRAWER  1) 

3.  Amplifier  OsciUator  AM-4969/SMQ-6(V)  .  .  .  (DRAWER  2) 

4.  Power  and  Distribution  Control*C-763l/sMQ-6(V)  .  .  .  (DRAWER  3) 

5.  Antenna  Control  C-7632/SMQ-6(V)  .  .  .  (DRAWER  4) 

6.  Facsimile  Weather  Data  Recorder  RO-350/SMQ-6(V)  .  .  .  (DRAWER  5) 
?•  Radio  Receiver  R-1535/SMQ-6(V)  .  .  .  (DRAWER  6) 

8.  Facsimile  Recorder  Control  C-7630/SMQ-6(V)  .  .  . 

9.  Facsimile  Recorder  Demodulator  MD-772/SMQ-6(V)  .  .  •  (DRAWER  8) 

10.  Centrifugal  Fan  HD-801/SMQ-6(V) 

11.  Radio  Frequency  Amplifier  AM-4970/SMQ-6(V)  .  .  .  (Located  in  pedestal  when  steerable  an- 
tenna is  used.) 

12.  Fixed  Conical  Omnidirectional  Antenna  AS-2191/SMQ- 

Figure  6-9.— Meteorological  Data  Receiver  Recorder  Set  AN  ^  .  iQ-6(V)  (with   omnidirectional  an- 
tenna). 
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toobnioal  mtnuAleO  After  all  oontrols  are  prop- 
erly iatt  tba  operator  places  the  ct^mplete  system 
In  a  itanc&v  oonditioa.  At  12  niinutes  before 
lenlth  timo»  tha  operator  place  b  the  antenna 
system  In  the  PROGRAM  mode  of  oparatloa, 
Tba  antenna  bagina  to  track  tha  satellite  auto- 
matloally*  The  received  signal  automatically 
turns  on  the  tape  recorder  and  tha  facsimile 
recorder,  NOTE:  Although  the  antenna  system 
is  energised  (turned  on)  12  minutes  before  zenith 
tlnH>»  the  system  will  not  start  to  operate  until 
the  suboarrier  signal  from  the  satellite  is  re- 
oeived«  The  suboarrier  signal  activates  the  auto- 
matic start  circuit  which*  in  turn»  enargizes 
the  ti^M  and  facsimile  recorders  automatically. 


At  the  beginning  of  transmission,  the  op- 
erator uses  meters  provided  v^lth  the  equip- 
ment to  monitor  the  signal  applied  to  the  tape 
recorder!  and  makes  minor  adjustments  if  nec*- 
eesary.  Minor  adjustments  are  also  made,  if 
necessary,  to  change  the  printing  density  on 
the  paper  ou^t  of  the  facsimile  recorder. 


At  the  end  of  a  satellite  pass,  the  equip- 
ment continues  to  operate  for  abaat  10  to  30 
seconds,  and  then  turns  off  automatically.  If 
an  additional  set  of  pictures  is  required,  the 


tape  is  rewound,  the  recorder  is  placed  in  the 
PLAY  mode  of  operation,  and  the  output  is  fed 
to  the  facsimile  recordar.  At  the  end  of  op- 
eration, all  controls  are  turned  to  their  non- 
operating  positions, 

M  aintenance 

Most  maintenance  will  be  performed  by  the 
Electronic  Technicians,  however,  some  main- 
tenance procedures  can  be  performod  by  the 
operator.  These  are  contained  in  table  6-1. 

For  more  detailed  information  on  data  per- 
taining to  the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
this  equipment,  refer  to  NAVAIR  50-30SMQ6-1, 
Operations  and  MiUntenance  Instructions  Manual, 
Receiver  Recorder  Set  Meteorological  Data  AN/ 
SM(i-6(V). 

AN/TM'5-23  NAVY  TRANSPORTABLE 
TERMINAL  AND  AN/SMQ-10 
SHIPBOARD  READOUT  EQUIPMENT 

These  are  greatly  advanced  and  uniquely 
designed  systems  that  receive  high  resolution 
satellite  picture  data  from  the  DMSP  polar 
orbiting  weather  satellites.  The  systems  can 
process  and  develop  satellite  pictures  within 


Table  6-1, — Maintenance  Schedule. 


Frequency 

Maintenance 

Dally,  before  the  first 
satellite  pass 

Clean  tape  transport. 

Demagnetize  tape  transport  head. 

Daily,  after  each 
satellite  pass 

Clean  facsimile  recorder  head. 

Weekly 

Clean  blower  filter. 

Clean  antenna. 

After  500  hours  of 
operating  time 

Replace  the  facsimile  recorder  helix  wire. 

Replace  the  facsimile  recorder  helix 
strip. 

After  1000  hours  c 
operating  time 

Replace  the  facsimile  recorder  loop 
electrode  blade. 

After  6  months 

Clean  the  facsimile  recorder  tray. 
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five  minutes  after  receiving  data  from  any  of 
the  presently  orbiting  DMSP  satelliteLi. 

As  both  systems  are  similar  in  basic  de-* 
sign,  only  the  installation  is  different*  dis- 
ouBBlon  will  be  basically  confined  to  the  AN/ 
TMQ-29  or  shore  type  van.  If  more  informa- 
tion is  needed*  refer  to  the  Operating  and 
Service  Instructions  Manual,  NAV.\IR 
50-30TMQ29-1. 

Equipment  Dosoriptioa 

The  Navy  Transportable  Terminal  AN/ 
TMQ*»29  is  a  semi-»trailer  equipment  van*  (fig. 
6-10).  The  van  is  equipped  for  towing.  An  S-Band 
antenna  assembly  consisting  of  a  ten-foot  re-» 
flector  and  feed  assembly  are  mounted  on  the 
top  rear  of  the  van.  The  whole  unit  is  designed 
for  compact  transportation.  The  antenna  can  be 
disassambled  and  stored  in  designated  areas 
in  the  van,  while  the  pedestal  is  stowed  on  a 
special  carrying  rack  attached  co  the  rear  of 
the  von.  The  van  can  be  towed  over  land  by  truck/ 
tractor  or  it  can  be  airlifted  by  a  C5A,  C141, 
or  equivalent  aircraft. 

The  equipment  room  (fig.  6-11)  contains  the 
electrical  racks*  and  the  operating  control  sta- 
tions and  work  areas  for  maintenance  and  ad- 
ministrative duties. 


209.427 

Figure  6-10.— Navy  Transportable  Terminal  AN/ 
TM'5-29. 

The  shipboard  version,  AN/SMQ-lO,  has  two 
antennas.  They  are  normally  mounted  one  each 
on  the  port  and  starboard  sides  of  the  ship 
lust  below  the  flight  deck  aft.  The  electronics 
associated  with  the  antenna  are  located  im^ 
msdiately  adjacent  to  each  antenna.  The  re«» 
ceiving^ terminal  equipment  is  located  in  another 
space  in  the  ship. 


209.428 

Figure  6-11.— Navy  Transportable  Terminal  AN/TMQ- 29  Interior  layout  diagram. 
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Operation  and  Maintenance 
of  Equipment 

This  equipment  is  operated  maintained 
by  specially  trained  Eleotronics  Technicians 
and  Data  Systems  Technicians.  Aerographer's 
Mates  do  not  operate  the  equipment  but  work  very 
closely  with  the  technicians  in  th^  different  as* 
pects  of  thd  satellite  data  presentation.  These 
Aerographer's  Mates  also  receive  special  train- 
ing. 

RECORDER-WEATHER  DATA 
FACSIMILE  RO-402AJMH 

The  purpose  of  facsimile  recorder  RO-402/ 
UMH  is  to  reproduce  meteorological  information 
transmitted  from  satellite-borne  weather  sen- 
sors. The  transmitted  information  may  be  re- 
corded directly  from  aweather  satellite  receiving 
station  or  from  a  magnetic  tape.  Provisions  have 
been  made  to  connect  to  land-line  circuits  when 
necessary.  The  recorder  may  be  operated  as 
a  remote  unit  each  as  the  Recorder  Qroup 
0A-8726AJMH  (figure  6-12),  or  used  in  con- 
junction with  the  Receiver  Recorder  Set,  AN/ 
SMQ-6A(V).  (See  figure  6-13.)  For  more  detailed 
information  refer  to  Operation  and  Maintenance 
Instructions  Manual,  NAVAIR  50-30RO-1. 

RECORDER  TEST  SET 
TS3011/GMM 

The  test  set  is  used  for  alignment  and  main-  . 
tenance  of  the  various  facsiinile  recorders.  The 
test  set  provides  the  necessary  sigpials  to  check 
the  starting,  phasing,  video  (shades  of  gray 
and  resolution),  AGC,  and  stopping  fiinctions 
of  the  recorder.  For  more  detailed  informa- 
tion refer  to  NAVAIR  17-15B-50. 


MECHANICAL  SATELLITE 
TRACKING  EQUIPMENT 


209.429 

Valuable  meteorological  information  is  re-  Figure  6-12.— Recorder,  Weather  Data,  Facsim- 

ceived  from  the  Automatic  Picture  Transmis-  ilo»  RO-402/UMH  shown  in  Recorder  Group  OA- 

sion  (APT)  System  contained  on  meteorological  8726AJMH. 
satellites.  Before  this  data  can  be  received, 

a  directional  antenna  must  be  directed  at  the  1^  order  to  perform  the  task  of  determining 

satellite  so  as  to  acquire  the  maximum  possible  those  orbits  where  acquisition  of  data  is  pos- 

signal  strength  with  a  minimum  of  noise.  The  sible  and  computing  the  necessary  ''traoldng" 

procedure  used  to  keep  the  antenna  pointed  at  data,  mechanical  equipment  and  information  are 

the  satellite  is  referred  to  as  ''tracking*"  necessary.  These  include  the  plotting  board, 
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transparent  orbital  overlays  tracking  diagram, 
APT  ephemariB  predict  message,  and  a  clock. 
The  correct  procedures  for  utilizing  this  equip- 
ment and  the  aphdjueris  predict  message  are 
discussed  in  chapter  10,  Satellite  Observations. 

METEOROLOGICAL  SATELLITE 
PLOTTING  BOARD 

The  APT  plotting  board  is  a  polar  projection 
diagram  of  the  earth  centered  at  either  pole 
and  extending  30  degrees  of  latitude  past  the 
equator  into  the  other  hemisphere.  The  board  or 
diagram  has  radials  from  the  pole  representing 
one-degree  intervals  of  longitude;  each  fifth 
radial  is  accentuated.  Concentric  circles  on 
the  projection  represent  latitudes.  The  equa- 
torial latitude  (zero  degrees)  is  represented  by 
a  heavier  circle  for  clarity.  (See  fig.  6-14.) 

SATELUTE  TRACKING 
DIAGRAM 

If  the  altitude  of  the  satellite  and  the  distance 
from  thd  APT  ground  station  antenna  to  the 
satellite  subpoint  (the  point  on  the  earth  directly 
below  the  satellite  at  any  given  time  duiing 
its  orbit,  figure  6-15)  are  known,  then  ths 
elevation  angle  of  the  satellite  may  be  com- 
puted. The  tracking  diagram  (an  example  is 
shown  as  part  of  figure  6-16)  provides  a  graphi- 
cal solution  of  this  equation. 

The  tracking  diagram  was  constructed  to 
show  azimuth  and  distance  of  the  satellite  from 
the  APT  ground  station  antenna  for  a  given 
subpoint  position.  The  concentric  curves  (near 
ellipses)  are  isopleths  of  great  circle  arc  dis- 
tance drawn  at  two-degree  intervals. 

Azimuth  is  used  directly  in  tracking.  Arc 
distance  must  be  converted  to  elevation  angle. 
Tables  are  pro7id3d  for  this  conversioa. 

NOTE:  The  arc  distances  on  the  diagram 
may  be  converted  and  labeled  directly  as  ele- 
vation angles  if  a  circular  orbit  is  achieved 
(i.e.,  no  change  in  satellite  altitude  through- 
out the  orbit).  An  elliptical  orbit  will  require 
frequent  conversions  through  use  of  the  tables 
provided. 


SATELLITE 


8SP  «  SUBSATELLITE  POINT 
B  •  ELEVATION  ANQLE 
h  •  ALTITUDE 
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Figure  6-15.— Determining  elevation  angle  of 
satellite. 


A  tracking  diagram  is  available  for  each 
5-degred  latitude  belt.  The  diagram  for  the 
latitude  closest  to  that  of  the  ground  station 
should  be  used. 

TRANSPARENT  ORBITAL 
OVERLAY 

The  transparent  orMtal  overlay  is  a  clear 
plastic  disk  centered  at  the  pole  on  the  plot- 
ting board.  Notice  the  subpoint  track  plotted 
in  figure  6-17.  The  overlay  is  not  apparent  in 
the  figure  due  to  its  transparency;  however, 
tlie  subpoint  traok  of  tb3  satellite  from  which 
data  will  be  acquired  is  plotted  on  the  overlay 
rather  than  the  plotting  board.  T'lis  prevents 
marring  the  board  and  allows  the  plot  to  be 
moved  as  needed. 


CLOCK 

It  is  necessary  to  have  a  station  clock  read- 
Qy  available  for  the  ptirposes  of  tracking  the 
satellite  and  determining  the  times  of  the  pic- 
tures. This  clock  should  be  accurate  to  ±L  sec- 
ond and  should  have  an  easUy  read  second 
hand. 
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Flgiire  6-16.— Tracking  diagram  Buperimposed  on  sateUite  plotting  board. 
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Figure  6-17.— Subpolnt  track  on  orbital  overlay,  plotting  board,  and  tracking  diagram. 
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CHAPTER  7 

COAAAAUNiCATIONS  EQUIPMENT  AND 
OPERATIONAL  PROCEDURES 


One  of  the  responsibilitieB  of  the  Aerog- 
rapher'B  Mate  reaching  greater  proportions  as 
time  goes  by  is  the  transmission  and  receipt 
of  weather  data.  Even  though  every  Aerographer's 
Mate  in  the  Naval  Weather  Service  is  not  di- 
rectly connected  with  weather  communications, 
some  time  during  his  naval  career  he  will  be 
responsible  for  the  transmission  and  receipt 
of  weather  data. 

It  is  the  purpose  in  this  chapter  to  present 
to  you  as  Aerographer's  Mates  the  basic  pro- 
cedures and  operation  of  the  weather  communi- 
cations system. 

After  weather  observations  have  been  taken 
and  entered  on  the  appropriate  forms,  they  must 
be  transmitted  to  other  ships  and  stations. 
Rapid  communication  for  weather  information  is 
imperative  for  reliable  forecasting,  as  the 
weather  is  often  a  rapidly  changing  condition.  The, 
weather  services  use  two  means  of  transmission: 
landline  and  radio. 

Landline  is  a  network  used  for  transmitting 
data  directly  over  fixed  wire  circuits  from  sta- 
tion to  station  or  from  a  control  station  to 
a  group  of  stations.  The  transmission  and  re- 
ceipt of  printed  data  over  landline  circuits  are 
accomplished  by  the  use  of  teletypewriters. 
The  transmission  and  receipt  of  charted  data, 
such  as  weather  maps,  over  landline  circuits 
are  accomplished  by  the  use  of  facsimile  and 
display  equipment. 

Radio  is  used  to  transmit  and  receive  data 
where  the  use  of  landline  circuits  is  either 
impracticable  or  impossible.  Radio  is  the  means 
by  which  Fleet  Weather  Centrals,  Fleet  Weather 
Facilities,  Fleet  Nxmerical  Weather  Central, 
National  Weather  Service,  and  FAA  activities 
transmit  data  to  ships  and  overseas  land  sta- 
tions, and  vice  versa.  Data  are  transmitted  by 
radio  on  predetermined  frequencies  and  at  pre- 
determined times. 


Printed  data  are  transmitted  and  received 
either  by  radioteletype  or  by  radiotelegraphy. 
Charted  data  are  transmitted  and  received  by 
radio  facsimile. 


TELETYPES 

The  teletypewriter  is  little  more  than  an 
electrically  operated  typewriter.  The  prefix 
**tele"  means  "at  a  distance."  By  operating 
a  keyboard  similar  to  that  of  a  typewriter, 
signals  are  produced  that  cause  tiie  teletype- 
writer to  print  the  selected  characters  (letters, 
figures,  and  symbols).  The  signals  can  be  sent 
by  radio  or  landlines  to  cause  the  characters 
to  be  printed  or  displayed  on  other  teletype 
machines. 

Because  of  the  increasing  variety  of  teletype 
equipment  installed  afloat  and  ashore,  it  is 
impractical  to  describe  every  piece  of  equip- 
ment you  are  likely  to  encounter.  The  eq\ilp- 
ment  discussed  in  the  ensuing  paragraphs  is 
therefore  representative  of  the  types  commonly 
employed. 

SHORE  TYPES 

The  two  types  of  teletypes  normally  employed 
by  weather  units  at  shore  activities  are  the 
Teletype  Corp  Model  40,  used  when  the  weather 
xinit  is  a  contributing  station  (fig.  7-1),  and 
the  Model  28  R/O  (receive  only),  used  for  re- 
ceiving data  from  various  FAA  and  military 
circuits. 

Model  40  Teletypewriter 

The  Model  40  teletypewriter,  provided  to  all 
naval  weather  units  contrlbu  ng  to  the  ADCAD/ 
OWS  system,  (Airways  Data  Collection  and  Dis- 
semination/Operational Weather  Support),  isused 
for  transmitting  and  receiving  weather  data  on 
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Figure  7-1.  — Model  40  Keyboard  Visual  Display  Terminal  (KVDT). 
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the  COMEDS  weather  circuits.  This  teletype- 
writer, identified  as  a  KVDT,  consists  of  a 
keyboard,  display,  and  a  printer.  The  keyboard 
is  similar  to  the  keyboard  of  a  typewriter. 
The  display  is  a  cathode  ray  tube  which  dis- 
plays the  characters  typed  on  the  keyboard. 
I^cial  ccmtrols  permit  the  operator  to  change 
the  data  displayed.  The  printer  is  a  1200  word 
per  minute  teletypewriter  which  prints  only 
inc^^iming  data. 

Model  2S  R/O 

The  Model  28  R/O  teletypewriter  (fig.  7-2) 
is  used  for  receiving  weather  data  only.  It  does 
not  normally  have  a  keyboard.  The  only  control 
keys  provided  on  this  machine  besides  the  power 
switoh  are  the  carriage  return  (CR)  key.  which 
provides  a  means  of  locally  returning  the  type 


box  to  the  left-hand  margin,  and  the  line  feed 
(LF)  key.  which  provides  a  means  of  locally 
feeding  up  the  paper. 

SHIPBOARD  TYPES 

Most  of  the  teletypewriter  sets  used  by 
Navy  ships  belong  to  the  model  28  family  of 
teletypewriter  equipments.  The  model  23  equip- 
ments feature  light  weightt  small  size,  quiet- 
ness, and  high-speed  operation.  They  present 
relatively  few  maintenance  problems,  and  are 
suited  particularly  for  shipboard  use  under  severe 
conditions  of  roll,  vibration,  and  shock. 

Another  feature  of  the  model  28  teletype- 
writers is  their  ability  to  operate  at  speeds 
of  60.  75.  and  100  words  per  minute.  Con- 
version from  one  speed  to  another  is  accomplished 
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Figure  7-2.  — Model  28R/0  Teletypewriter. 


by  changing  the  driving  gears  located  within 
the  equipment.  Most  of  the  Navy's  teletype- 
writers are  presently  operated  at  100  'vords 
per  minute. 

Teletypewriters  may  be  send-receive  units 
or  receive  units  only.  They  may  be  designed 
as  floor  model,  table  model,  rack  mounted,  or 
wall  mounted  sets. 

Model  28  TT-48(  )/UG 

The  model  28  send-receive  teletypewriter 
page  printers  are  basically  the  same.  The  TT- 
48(  )AJG  is  a  floor  model  keyboard- sending  and 
page-receiving  teletyi>ewriter  (fig.  7-3),  The 
TT-48(  )AJG  provides  a  means  for  exchanging 
typewritten  page  messf^ges  between  two  or  more 
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Figure    7-3.  —  Model    28   Teletypewriter  TT- 
48  (  )  AJG. 


ships  or  stations  that  are  Bimilarly  equipped 
and  connected  by  a  radio  (or  wire)  oirouit* 
While  transmitting  froxn  the  keyboard*  monitor 
copy  is  presented  by  the  typing  unit.  Henoe» 
messages  cannot  be  transmitted  and  received 
simtiltaneously. 

Model  28  T7-69(  )AJG 

Another  example  of  modi^oatlon  is  the  XT- 
69(  )AJG  (iig.  7-4).  Except  for  being  installed 
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1.217.70 

Figure   7-4.  — Teletypewriter  TT-69   (  )  AJG. 


in  a  csut-down  cabinet,  the  TT-69(  )  AJG  is  simi- 
lar to  the  TT-48(  )/UG.  It  serves  the  same 
purpose  and  functions  in  the'  same  manner. 
UsuKjuy,  the  .TT-69(  )AlG  is  installed  on  small 
ships  where  space  is  of  prime  consideration. 
Both  the  TT-48(  )/UG  and  the  TT-69(  )/UG 
models  can  be  installed  without  the  keyboard 
attached. 

TELETYPE  SUPPORT  AND 
MAINTENANCE 

Teletype  maintenance  ashore  is  normally 
carried  out  by  telephone  companies  and  Western 
Union.  The  equipment  is  inspected  and  serviced 
periodically.  Aboard  shipsp  however,  the  tele- 
type repairs  and  maintenance  are  handled  by 
the  ship's  radiomen  carrying  the  appropriate 
NEC. 

Teletype  support  includes  changing  the  paper, 
nubons,  and  tape  as  the  need  arises.  The  pro- 
cedures to  be  followed  for  these  Jobs  are  dis- 
cussed in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Changing  Paper 

To  insert  a  new  roll  of  paper  in  the  machine, 
first  shut  off  the  power.  Press  the  cover  release 
pushbutton  and  lift  the  cover.  Push  back  the 
paper  release  lever,  lift  the  paper  fingers, 
and  pull  the  paper  from  the  platen. 


Lift  the  used  roll  from  the  machine  and  re- 
move tlie  spindle  from  the  core  of  the  used 
roll.  Discard  the  used  roll.  Inseiit  the  spindle 
in  the  new  roll.  Replace  the  spindle  in  the 
spindle  grooves  with  the  paper  feeding  from 
\mderneath  the  roll  toward  the  operator,.  Feed 
the  paper  over  the  paper-straig^tener  rod,  down 
under  the  platen,  and  up  between  the  platen 
and  paper  fingers.  Pull  tbo  paper  up  a  few  inches 
beyond  the  top  of  the  platen,  and  straighten  it 
as  though  straightening  paper  in  a  typewriter. 
Then  lower  the  paper  fingers  onto  the  paper 
and  pull  the  paper  release  lever  forward.  While 
inserting  paper,  avoid  disturbing  the  ribbon  or 
the  type  box  latch.  After  the  paper  is  in  place, 
check  to  see  that  the  ribbon  is  still  properly 
threaded  through  the  ribbon  guides.  Alsu  check 
to  make  certain  that  the  iypQ  box  latch  has 
not  been  disengaged.  It  should  be  in  a  posi- 
tion holding  the  type  box  firmly  in  place.  Close 
the  cover.  Open  the  lid  by  pressing  the  lid 
release  pushbutton,  bring  up  th^  end  of  the 
paper,  and  close  the  lid  with  the  paper  feeding 
out  the  top  of  it. 

Changing  Ribbons 


To  replace  a  worn  ribbon  on  the  typing  unit, 
press  the  cover  release  pushbutton  and  lift 
the  cover.  Lift  the  ribbon  spool  locks  to  a 
vertical  position  ai^i  remove  both  spools  from 
the  ribbon  spool  siiafts.  Remove  the  ribbon 
from  the  ribboii  rollers,  ribbon  reverse  levers, 
and  ribbon  guides.  Unwind  and  remove  the  old 
ribbon  from  one  of  the  spools.  Hook  the  end 
of  the  new  ribbon  to  the  hub  of  the  empty  spool 
and  wind  imtil  the  reversing  eyelet  is  on  the 
spool.  If  the  ribbon  has  no  hook  at  the  end, 
the  spool  win  have  a  barb  that  should  be  used 
to  pierce  the  ribbon  near  its  end. 


Replace  the  spools  on  the  ribbon  spool  shafts, 
making  sure  they  settle  on  the  spool  shaft  pins 
and  the  ribbon  feeds  from  the  front  of  the  spools. 
Turn  down  the  ribbon  spool  locks  to  a  horizontal 
position  locking  the  spools  in  place.  Thread 
the  ribbon  forward  around  both  ribbon  rollers 
and  through  the  slots  in  the  ribbon  levers  and 
ribbon  guides.  Take  up  slack  by  turning  the 
empty  spool.  After  the  slack  has  been  taken  up, 
check  to  make  certain  the  ribbon  is  still  properly 
threaded  throu^  the  ribbon  guides,  and  that 
the  reversing  eyelet  is  between  the  spool  and 
the  reverse  lever. 
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Changing  Tape 


Some  models  of  teletypewriters  have  the 
capability  of  preparing  perforated  tapes  which 
can  store  the  characters  for  automatic  trans- 
mission. Procedures  for  changing  the  perforated 
tape  are  contained  in  the  operator's  instructions 
of  those  machines. 


FACSIMILE 


Many  weather  offices  are  equipped  with  fac- 
simile equipment  used  to  receive  and  rtacord 
maps,  photographs,  or  messj^s.  Facsimile 
equipment  Is  being  replaced  by  Naval  Environ- 
mental Display  Station  (NEDS)  v/h?ch  is  covered 
in  Chapttrr  9,  of  this  manual.  In  addition,  certain 
se!ecteu  stations  such  as  Fleet  Weather  Cen-  " 
trals,  are  equipped  with  special  units  called 
transceivers,  which  transmit  as  well  as  record 
the  facsimile  messages.  Facsimile  transmission 
may  be  accomplished  either  by  wire  (landllne) 
or  by  radio.  In  the  United  States  the  method 
of  transmission  is  principally  by  wire.  Stations 
aboard  ship  or  overseas  receive  facsimile 
weather  charts  by  radio  on  certain  designated 
frequencies  of  Navy  broadcasts  or  by  inter- 
cepting other  transmitted  frequencies  contained 
in  the  Worldwide  Marine  Weather  Broadcasts 
manual. 


ALDEN  FACSIMILE 


The  Alden  Weather  Map  Receivers  are  fully 
automatic,  continuous  weather  map  receivers 
which  use  the  simple  electromechanical  principle 
of  the  Alden  recording  technique  and  AlfEx 
electrosensitive  paper  on  which  electricity  is 
the  ink.  The  two  tjTpes  in  general  use  today  are 
the  Alden  Standard  All  Purpose  19  Recorder 
(fig.  7-5),  and  the  Alden  18  Auto  Select  Fac- 
simile Recorder,  which  is  available  in  the  con- 
sole model  and  the  bench  model  (fig.  7-6). 
The  paper  used  in  the  recorder  is  white  and 
comes  in  170-foot  rolls.  A  crisp  sepia  map  on 
a  clean  white  backgfoiind  is  produced.  The 
paper  is  thin  and  sidtuDle  for  reproduction  di- 
rectly by  the  Bruning  or  Dlazzo  (Ozalid)  pro- 
cess. It  is  packaged  in  a  sealed  plastic  bag 
and  can  be  stored  indefinitely  without  dating. 
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Figure   7-5.  — Aldsn   Model  19  Facsimile  Re- 
corder. 


With  the  front  cover  open,  the  roll  of  pfi^r 
is  easily  snapped  into  place.  After  closlrg,  tha 
cover  seals  the  paper  in  the  recordo^,  pro~ 
venting  moisture  loss. 

A  special  feature  of  the  receiver  is  an  easily 
changed  programming  clock  for  automatic  ohaxt 
selection  and  recording.  A  change  in  scan  rate 
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4.  Papor  Feed  Aesombly. 

5.  Console  (Desk)  Assembly. 

6.  Stand  Assembly. 

7.  Paper  Toka-Up  Assembly. 


Figure  7-6.  — Aldon  Model  10  Facsimile  Rooordor. 
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Is  easily  accomplished  by  a  simple  hand  opera- 
tion by  station  personnel.  The  recorder  is  de- 
signed to  operate  on  either  60  or  120  scans 
per  minute. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  OPERATION.  — The  re- 
corder has  a  helix  dnim  which  rotates  syn- 
chronously with  a  sosuiner  at  the  sending  point. 
The  paper  passes  between  two  electrodes; 
one  is  a  continuously  moving  blade  in  the 
cover  above  the  paper,  and  the  other  is  a 
resilient  helix  mounting  on  a  rotating  dnun 
underneath  the  paper  (fig.  7-7). 

As  the  scanner  sees  the  maps  as  an  ON- 
OFF  signal,  it  causes  current  or  no  current 
at  any  instant  between  the  resilient  helix  and 
the  loop  electrode.  The  resilient  helix  contact! 
the  loop  electrode  instantaneously  at  only  om 
point  which  is  constantly  moving  from  left  to 
right.  The  paper  passes  between  the  helix  and 
the  loop.  There  is  an  electro-chemical  action 
when  current  is  flowing  from  the  loop  to  the 
helix  which  causes  ions  to  leave  the  loop  elec- 
trode and  plate  the  surface  of  the  paper  with 
the  markings.  This  spot,  multiplied  by  ON- 
OFF  pulses,  then  produces  the  exact  facsimile 
of  the  map  being  transmitted, 

OPERATING  INSTRUCTIONS.  — The  operating 
instructions  for  the  Alden  19  are  as  follows: 

1.  Turning  Recorder  ON-OFF.  Turn  the  re- 
corder ON  or  OFF  using  the  power  switch  lo- 
cated on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  cabinet.  Trigger 
the  manual  start  switch  to  start  recording  during 
map  signals.  Observe  the  "no  paper"  indication 
light;  if  the  light  is  on,  replace  the  paper. 
The  recorder  shuts  off  at  the  end  of  the  paper. 

2.  Setting  the  Program  Clock,  Set  the  start 
time  to  occur  prior  to  the  first  map  required. 
Place  the  start  pin  in  the  inner  ring  of  holes 
adjacent  to  the  desired  start  time.  Set  the  stop  time 
to  occur  during  the  last  required  map.  Place  the 
stop  pin  in  the  outside  ringofholes  adjacent  to  the 
desired  stop  time.  Put  the  pin  in  the  day  dial 
for  the  day  the  recorder  is  to  be  OFF. 

3.  Marking  Amplifier  Adjustment.  To  adjust 
for  best  recording,  turn  the  signal  level  control 
olockwlBO  from  zero  to  the  point  where  the 
signal  indicator  begins  flashing;  turn  the  whitd 
level  control  counterclockwise  to  the  point  where 
the  lightest  map  signal  is  still  printing.  Onoe 
set,  the  automatic  <;ain  control  compensates  for 
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Figure  7-7.  — Recorder  operation  of  the  Alden 
Facsimile. 


all  normal  line  level  variations.  NOTE:  If  the 
signal  level  is  set  higher  than  necessary,  it 
reduces  map  sharpness.  The  white  level  over- 
control  removes  a  light  signal.  Both  settings 
for  normal  line  conditions  are  4. 

4.  Automatic  Paper  Advance.  With  the  AUTO- 
MATIC FAST  FEED  switch  in  the  ON  position 
it  will  advance  the  paper  6  inches  at  the  end 
of  each  map.  The  MANUAL  FAST  PAPER  AD- 
VANCE switch  is  located  on  the  upper  right- 
hand  side  of  the  recorder  case.  NOTE:  MARK- 
ING SIGNAL  TEST  AND  SIGNAL  MONITOR 
switches  on  the  marking  amplifier  should  be 
to  the  left  when  recording.  See  the  operating 
manual  for  line  level  testse 

To  change  the  recorder  speed  while  the 
recorder  is  running,  proceed  as  follows: 

1.  Drum  Motor,  Set  the  selector  switch  to 
either  60  or  120  rpm, 

2.  Paper  Feed,  Press  the  manual  start  switch 
on  the  auto  rephase  ohassis  and  hold  while  press- 
ing the  60  or  120  rpm  feed  button  (upper  rig^t 
side  of  the  recorder  head). 

TO  get  the  best  results  from  this  machine, 
it  is  imperative  the  recorder  be  kept  clean 
and  the  helix  and  loop  electrode  be  replaced  before 
they  have  worn  so  far  that  good  copy  cannot  be 
obtained. 
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The  operating  instructions  (fig.  7-8)  for  the 
Alden  18  avQ  as  follows: 

!•  TURN  ON  PROCEDUtlE.  The  recorder  is 
turned  on  by  turning  the  POWER  switch  to  the 
ON  position.  When  the  rod  power  ON  indicator 
illximinates,  the  recorder  is  in  the  standby 
mode  and  ready  to  start* 

2.  SIGNAL  LEVEL  CHECK.  If  a  signal  is 
absent,  the  recorder  will  run  by  pressing  the 
manual  START  switch,  but  it  will  not  print. 
To  check  for  a  signal,  turn  the  VOLUME  LEVEL 
control  up  (clockwise)  and  listen  for  a  signal 
tone  of  clloks  In  the  speaker.  If  no  sound  is 
hea^d,  check  the  operation  of  the  equipment 
by  switching  the  MARK/TEST  switch  to  ON 
and  push  the  START  button.  If  it  marks  the 
paper,  this  tells  you  the  set  is  working  but 
no  signal  U  biing  tr  ansmitted.  Now  return  the 


MARK/TEST  switch  to  the  OFF  position  (cen- 
ter) and  push  the  STOP  button. 

3.  AUTOMATIC  CONTROL  OF  RECORDER. 
When  set  for  this  mode  of  operation,  it  will 
start,  phase,  printout,  and  stop  automatically 
from  the  standard  facsimile  control  signals 
transmitted  over  landlines.  If  fast  feed  of  the 
paper  is.  required,  set  the  FAST  FEED  switch 
to  the  AUTO  position. 

4.  MANUAL  OPERATION.  The  recorder  may 
be  started  manually,  without  the  need  for  a 
start  command,  by  depressing  the  START  button 
on  the  Recorder  Control  Chassis  front  panel. 
Phasing  is  then  accomplished  by  pressing  the 
PH.\SE  button  on  the  front  panel  of  the  re- 
corder. This  is  done  only  momentarily,  noting 
the  position  of  the  left-hand  edge  of  the  re- 
corded map.  If  not  phased,  continue  this  pro- 


RECORDER  CONTROL  CHASSIS 

FRONT  PANEL.  The  R.cofd.r  F'ont  Pon.l  ii  divid.d  into  fiv. 
functionol  i.ctioni.  TK.  controli  for  each  i.ction  or.  d«icrib«d 
b«low. 


AUXILIARY/ON-OFF  SECTION 

FA')^  Switch:  Provid.i  monuol  foit  (..d  of  f. cording 

pop*.-  'if  th.  R.cwd.f  wh.n  ploc^  in  th.  mom.nta'7  MAN 
poiitian.  When  ploc.d  in  fh.  AUTO  poiition,  th.  R.cord.r 
will  "Foit  F..d"  th.  ALFAX  pop.r  for  a  pr.i.t  tim.  on  .ither 
th.  automatic  or  manuol  STOP  commond.  C.nter  poiition: 
AUTO/MAN  fait  U.d  ii  off. 


MARK/TEST  Switch:  Wh.n  ploced  in  »he  ON  poiition,  the 
R.cord.r  will  print  out  v.rticol  lolid  dark  bori  r.gardl.ii  of 
input  lignol  appli.d.  Th.  mom.ntory  on  EVENT  poiition  ii 
ui.d  to  mark  th.  poper  when  ony  lignificant  .vent  occuri.  Th. 
R.cord.r  will  print  out  lalid  dark  copy  in  th.  EVENT  poiition. 
C.nt.r  poiition:  off. 

POWER  Switch:  Provid.i  pow.r  ON/OFF  lo  th.  Low  Volto^;. 
Marking  Amplili.r  ond  Pr.ciiion  AC  pow.r  luppli.i. 

Pow.r  ON  Indicator:  Wh.n  lighJ.d,  iridicot.t  power  ii  ON  \o 
R.cord.r  Control  Choiiii  ond  R.cord.r  M.od. 

MARKING  AMPLIFIER  SECTION 


MAP-AUTO-APT:  S.l.cti  MAP  or  APT  op.rotioo.  Th 
AUTO  poiition  provid.i  automalicolly  controli. d  MAP  or 
APT  mod.  operation  in  bccordanc.  with  th.  tranimitt.d 
iignol  from  »h.  Scann.r.   In  APT  poiition,  th.  R.cord.r 
will  riot  iJort  automotically  unl.ii  o  1209  Hi  ton.  prec.d.i 
th.  300  Hi  itort  ton.,   in  MAP  poKtion,  »h.  R.cord.r  will 
op.ral.  from  all  commond  »on.i,  but  will  not  go  lo  APT  mod. 
of  inv.rt.d  printout. 


DENSITY  LEVEL  Control:   Provid.i  marking  d.niity  increai. 
and  d.cr.oi.  od|uitm.nt,   Reiulti  ar.  obierv.d  on  r.cord.d 
copy.  Should  normolly  b.  op.rat.d  3/4  clockwii.  poiHion. 


CC^MMAND  SECTION 

'TART:  Wh.n  d.pr.ii.d,  provid.i  monual  itarttng  of  th. 
R.cord.r. 

PHASE:  Wh.n  lighte<f,  indicot.i  ih.  phoiing  cycU.  When 
depreiied,  providti  manual  phoiing  of  the  Recorder. 

STOP:  When  depreiied,  providei  monuol  ilopptng  of  the 
Recorder. 


AUDIO  OUTPUT  SECTION 

VOLUME  Control;  ProviJei  odjuitment  of  rhe  oudio  output 
level  of  the  incoming  lignal. 

Speaker;  Providei  ourol  i.idicotion  of  the  incoming  iignol 


MOTOR  DRIVE  SECTION 

HELIX  SPEED  SELECT  ('pm):  Selecti  120  or  240  rpm.  The 
AUTO  poiition  providei  outomotlcolly  controlled  ip..di  from 
th.  iconn.r. 

PAPER-FEED  SPEED  SELECT  {Ipi):  S«l.cti  96,  48,  or  45 
lln.i  p.r  Inch.  Th.  AUTO  poiition  provid.i  outomoticolly 
controli. d  ip..di  from  th.  iconn.r* 


209.436 


Figure  7-8,— Alden  Model  18  operating  controls  and  their  functions. 
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cedure  until  the  left-hand  edge  is  in  phase. 
To  stop  the  recorder  manually,  press  the  STOP 
button  on  the  recorder  front  panel.  To  manually 
fast  feed  the  paper,  press  the  FAST  FEED  switch 
until  the  desired  amount  of  paper  is  fed  out, 
then  release  the  switch. 

5.  NO  PAPER  INDICATOR.  An  indicator  lamp 
on  the  recorder  cover  lights  whenever  the  paper 
supply  is  depleted  or  the  recorder  cover  is 
open  and  the  interlock  switch  is  openoti«  The 
set  will  stop  automatically  when  eitbsr  oi  these 
occur.  Either  the  door  must  be  closed  or  a 
new  roll  of  paper  installed  before  the  set  can 
be  started  again. 

ANAJXH-2(  )  FACSIMILE 
RECORDER 

The  AN/UXH-2(  )  (fig.  7-9)  is  used  aboard 
ship  and  at  overseas  stations,  in  conjunction  with 
a  radio  receiver  and  a  frequency  shift  converter, 
for  the  reception  of  facsimile  weather  charts. 


The  radio  receiver's  audio  ou^ut  is  connected 
to  a  converter  which  changes  the  signal  to  elec- 
trical impulses.  When  patched  to  the  latest  model, 
the  ANAJXH-2B,  these  electrical  impulses  cause 
a  recording  across  a  continuous  page  of  paper 
by  a  pressure  sensitive  technique.  This  modified 
method  utilizes  a  conventional  helical  drum  in 
combination  with  styluses  driven  by  a  heavy, 
rigid,  grooved  rubber  belt  which  ;S  both  stable 
and  trouble  free  during  its  long  life.  The  three 
styluses  press  the  image  on  the  back  of  one- 
time carbon  paper.  This  carbon  paper  and  the 
plain  white  paper  (rolls  of  350  feet  each),  on 
which  the  image  finally  appears,  are  fed  from 
separate  supply  spindles.  The  paper  supply  sys* 
tem  avoids  the  slippage  and  binding  common 
with  integrated  paper  and  carbon  paper  feed 
techniques  during  longer  periods  of  unattended 
operation. 


The  styluses  are  spaced  on  the  band  so 
only  one  stylus  is  touching  the  paper  at  a 


70.88 

Figure  7-9.— Facsimile  Recorder  AN/UXH-2. 
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given  time.  The  recording  speed  of  this  facsimile 
machine  can  be  set  at  60»  90,  or  120  scans 
per  minute.  The  AN/UXH-2  automatically  ad- 
Justs  for  the  proper  recording  level  phases, 
records,  and  stops  under  control  of  the  received 
signals.  The  roll  or  recorder  paper  has  mark- 
ings on  it  to  indicate  vfhen  the  roll  should  be 
changed;  a  limit  switch  stops  the  recorder  when 
there  is  about  2  inches  of  paper  left. 


With  either  the  frequency  carrier  shift  or 
the  audiofrequency  shift  methods  of  transmitting 
facsimile  signals,  the  output  of  the  radio  re- 
ceiver at  the  receiving  station  is  an  audio- 
frequency shift  signal  of  constant  amplitude* 
The  function  of  the  frequency  shift  converter 
CV-172(  )/U  (fig.  7-10)  is  to  convert  the  re- 
ceiver's output  to  an  amplitude -modulated  signal 
that  varies  between  1200  and  2300  Hz  which  is 
the  signal  required  for  proper  operation  of  the 
facsimile  recorder. 

The  CV-172(  )/U  is  not  the  only  frequency 
shift  converter  used  by  the  Navy  in  facsimile 
installations,  but  is  the  one  most  commonly 
found  aboard  ship.  The  other  models  you  may 
encounter  are  models  CV-97/UX  and  the  CV- 
1066/UX.  They  all  perform  the  same  functions. 

The  AN/UXH-2  Facsimile  Recorder  is  being 
used  aboard  naval  ships  and  at  selected  Naval 


Weather  Service  Units  primarily  as  a  backup 
to  the  Alden  facsimile. 


RADIO  RECEIVERS 

Modern  Navy  radio  receivers  are  easy  to 
operate  and  maintain.  They  are  capable  of  re- 
ceiving several  types  of  signals  and  can  be 
tuned  accurately  over  a  wide  range  of  fre- 
quencies.Their  size  is  relatively  small  when  com- 
pared to  the  size  of  most  transmitters  because 
they  do  not  produce  or  handle  large  currents 
and  voltages. 

R-390A/URR 

Operating  In  the  frequency  range  500  kHz 
to  32  MHz,  radio  receiver  R-390A/URR  (fig. 
7-11)  is  a  continuous  tunable,  high  performance, 
general  purpose  receiver  for  both  shipboard 
and  shore  station  use.  It  can  receive  CW,  MOW, 
AM  radiotelephone,  and  frequency  shift  radio- 
teletype  and  facsimile  signals.  It  Is  also  an 
excellent  SSB  receiver  when  used  In  conjunc- 
tion with  single-sideband  converter  CV-591(  )/ 
URR. 

The  tuning  knob  turns  a  complex  arrange- 
ment of  gears  and  shafts  to  Indicate  the  fre- 
quency, to  which  the  receiver  Is  tuned,  on  a 
very  accurate  counter-type  dial.  The  dial  is 
calibrated  In  kllohertz,  and  the  frequency  read- 
ing accuracy  of  this  tuning  dial  permits  use 
of  the  receive    as  an  accurate  frequency  meter. 


70.85 

Figure  7-10.— Frequency  Shift  Converter  CV-172  (  )  AJ. 
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ul.l5 

Figure  7-11,  — Radio  Receiver  R-390A/URR. 


R-1051/URR 

The  R-1051/URR  (fig.  7-12)  is  one  of  the 
newest  radio  receivers.  It  is  a  versatile  super- 
heterodyne receiver  capable  of  rsceiving  any 
type  of  radio  signal  in  the  frequency  range  of 
2  to  30  MHz,  It  can  be  ueed  an  an  independent 
receiver,  or,  In  conjunction  with  a  transmitter, 
to  form   a  transmitter-receiver  combination. 

Basically  a  crystal-contTolled  equipmenti,  the 
R-1051/URR  employs  a  digital  tuning  scheme 
for  automatic  tuning  to  any  one  of  56,000  op- 
erating channels,  A  display  window  directly 
above  each  control  provides  a  readout  of  the 
digits  to  which  the  controls  are  set.  The 
R-1051/URR  has  0,5  kHz  tuning  whereas  the 
R-1051B/URR  tunes  In  0,1  kHz  increments  or 
2  to  30  MHz  with  continuous  vernier  tuning 
between  1  kHz  increments. 

This  receiver  is  designated  as  standard  equip- 
ment for  use  aboard  all  ships. 

Receiver  Tuning 

The  operating  oharactarlstios  of  the  R-390A/ 
URR  Radio  Receiver  were  discussed  earlier. 
The  R-390A/URR  being  a  representative  receiver 
will  be  covered  here  for  rooeiver  tuning. 

Haphazard  operation  or  improper  setting  of 
receiver  controls  can  result  in  poor  reception. 


It  is  important,  therefore,  to  know  the  function 
of  every  control.  Although  much  of  the  Navy's 
communication  equipment  is  set  up  or  tuned 
automatically,  an  operator  must  still  do  a  lot 
to  obtain  proper  performance  from  the  equip- 
ment, (Most  mechanical  or  electrical  equipment 
is  only  good  as  the  person  operating  it,)  Refer 
to  figure  7-13  when  studying  the  following  de- 
scriptions of  switches  and  controls, 

FUNCTION  SWITCH,— The  function  switch 
serves  several  purposes.  It  has  a  number  of 
positions,  each  of  which  is  discussed.  Its  OFF 
position  (self-explanatory)  simply  turns  off  power 
to  the  receiver. 

When  the  function  switch  is  In  the  STANDBY 
position,  the  tubes  are  heated  to  operating  tem- 
peratures but  are  not  operating.  This  condition 
readies  the  receiver  ice  instant  use  without  a 
long  warmup  time. 

The  abbreviation  AGC  stands  for  automatic 
gain  control.  Placing  the  function  switch  in  the 
AGC  position  activates  the  circuitry,  which  auto- 
matically adjusts  the  RF  and  IF  amplifier  gain 
to  compensate  for  variations  In  the  strength 
of  the  incoming  signal.  In  connection  with  the 
AGC  function,  notice  that  the  AGC  switch  at 
the  top  of  the  panel  has  three  positions  marked 
SLOW,  MEDIUM,  and  FAST,  This  AGC  switch 
adjusts  the  rate  at  which  the  AGC  oircuitry 
responds  to  a  change  in  the  signal  strength. 
Tne  correct  position  of  the  AGC  switch  depends 
on  the  type  of  signal  received. 

The  abbreviation  MGC  stands  for  manual 
gain  control.  When  the  function  switch  is  in 
the  MGC  position,  the  AGC  oircuitry  is  not 
activated,  and  the  gain  is  controlled  manually 
by  means  of  the  RF  GAIN  control. 

When  the  function  switch  is  In  the  calibrate 
(CAL)  position,  a  stable  crystal  oscillator  in- 
troduces a  signal  at  the  imput  oircuitry  of  the 
receiver.  This  signal  allows  the  operator  to 
calibrate  his  receiver;  that  is,  to  ascertain  that 
the  reading  of  the  tuning  dial  correfifponds  to 
the  frequency  received.  The  calibration  circuitry 
of  the  R-390A  permits  the  operator  to  calibrate 
the  receiver  at  each  100-kHz  point  throughout 
the  tuning  range  of  the  receiver.  In  connection 
with  calibration,  notice  the  ZERO  AD  J  knob 
near  the  frequency  dial.  When  turned  clockwise, 
this  knob  disengages  the  frequency  indicator 
from  the  KILOCYCLE  CHANGE  tuning  control. 
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120.8 

Figure  7-12.— Radio  Receiver  R-1051B/URR. 


34.16 

Figure  7-13.— Front  panol  of  R-390A/URR. 
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The  calibration  procedure  consists  essentially 
of  the  following  steps: 

!•  Tune  the  receiver  to  a  point  where  the 
frequency  indicator  dial  shows  an  exact  multi- 
ple of  100  kHz, 

2.  Turn  the  ZERO  ADJ  knob  clockwise  to 
disengage  the  tuning  controls  from  the  fre- 
quency indicator, 

3.  With  the  function  switch  in  the  CAL  posi- 
tion, turn  the  KILOCYCLE  CHANGE  control  to 
give  the  maximum  response  to  the  calibration 
signal. 

4.  Tvirn  the  ZERO  AI>J  knob  counterclock- 
wise to  reengage  the  tuning  control  to  the  fre- 
quency indicator, 

TUNING  CONTROLS.  — Two  front  panel  knobs 
provide  the  tuning  control  of  the  R-390A.  They 
are  the  MEGACYCLE  CHANGE  knob  and  the 
KILOCYCLE  CHANGE  knob.  The  MEGACYCLE 
CHANGE  knob  selects  any  1-mHz  bandwidth  of 
the  tuning  range,  Tvirning  this  knob  changes  the 
reading  of  the  first  two  digits  of  the  frequency 
indicator.  The  KILOCYCLE  CHANGE  knob  tunes 
the  receiver  to  any  desired  frequency  within 
the  megahertz  band  selected  by  the  MEGACYCLE 
CHANGE  control.  The  last  three  digits  of  the 
frequency  indicator  dial  provide  the  kilohertz 
reading.  The  timing  controls  actually  adjust 
the  tuning  circuits  in  the  RF  stages  and  in  the 
local  oscillator  in  order  to  select  the  desired 
station  frequency  and  to  provide  simultaneously 
the  desired  IF  signal  to  the  IF  portion  of  the 
receiver.  The  DIAL  LOCK  knob  is  associated 
with  the  tuning  controls.  This  knob  locks  the 
KILOCYCLE  CHANGE  control  so  that  the  fre- 
quency setting  will  not  be  changed  accidentally. 

BANDWIDTH  CONTROL.  — Some  transmis- 
sions use  narrower  bandwidths  in  the  RF  spectrum 
than  others.  Receivers  are  therefore  provided 
with  a  control  that  allows  the  operator  to  adjust 
tho  ::ass  band  of  the  receiver  so  only  the  de- 
»jli'efl  bandwidth  is  received.  On  the  R-390A 
A^^^^Mvor,  this  control  is  achieved  by  the  BAND- 
V/iP'n;  KC  switch.  It  adjusts  the  tuned  circuits 
of  tli^  IF  portion  of  the  rcceivor»  thereby  con- 
iff  iJing  receiver  selectivity.  Proper  adjustment 
'ii  inls  control  helps  to  eliminate  noise  and 
interfering  signals.  If  the  bandwidth  is  set  too 
narrow t  part  of  the  incoming  signal  will  be 
lost. 
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BEAT  FREQUENCY  OSCILLATOR.  — Some 
radio  transmissions,  such  as  Morse  telegraphy 
and  FSK  teletype,  contain  no  audio  frequency 
information  when  they  are  received.  The  R-390A 
is  equipped  with  a  beat  frequency  oscillator 
(BFO)  to  produce  an  audible  output  if  required. 
The  BFO  is  activated  by  the  BFO  On-Off  switch 
and  the  pitch  of  the  audio  output  can  be  ad- 
justed by  the  BFO  Pitch  knob. 

GAIN  CONTROL.  — The  R-390A  has  three 
front  panel  gain  controls.  The  RF  GAIN  control 
permits  manual  adjusttiient  of  the  gain  of  the 
RF  and  IF  sections  of  the  receiver.  The  LOCAL 
GAIN  and  LINE  GAIN  knobs  control  the  gain 

the  AF  clrcvdts.  The  LOCAL  GAIN  controls 
adjust  the  level  of  the  output  to  the  phone 
jack.  The  LINE  GAIN  controls  the  level  of  the 
audio  output  used  to  operate  terminal  equip- 
menta 

ANTENNA  TRIMMER.  — The  front  panel  con- 
trol labeled  ANT  TRIM  adjusts  the  input  circxiit 
in  such  a  manner  that  optimum  coupling  from 
the  antenna  to  the  receiver  can  be  achieved  at 
each  frequency. 

AUDIO  RESPONSE.  — The  AUDIO  RESPONSE 
control,  which  adjusts  the  bandwidth  of  the 
audio  circuits,  has  two  settings:  SHARP  and 
WIDE.  The  setting  of  this  control  depends  on 
the  type  of  signal  received. 

LIMITER.  — When  the  control  labeled  LIM- 
ITER  is  activated,  the  operator  can  control  the 
amplitude  of  the  audio  output  circuits  to  pre- 
determined limits*  The  setting  of  the  limiter 
control  depends  on  the  type  of  signals  received. 
A  low  setting  of  the  control,  for  example,  would 
be  desirable  to  prevent  loud  crfishes  of  static 
in  the  output  when  monitoring  voice  signals* 
If  the  received  signal  is  FSK-modulated,  it  may 
be  desirable  to  remove  all  amplitude  varia- 
tions by  using  a  high  setting  on  the  LIMITER 
control.  For  many  types  of  reception,  however, 
the  LIMITER  should  not  be  activated. 

BREAK-IN.  — The  ON-OFF  switch  labeled 
BREAK-IN  is  used  when  a  receiver  and  trans- 
mitter ore  operated  together  as  a  radio  set. 
In  the  ON  position,  circuits  are  activated  for 
removing  the  antenna  from  the  receiver  and 
for  grounding  the  antenna  and  receiver  audio 
circuits  whenever  the  transmitter  is  energized. 
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INDICATORS.— Three  indicators  are  mounted 
on  the  front  panel  of  the  BrZ90A,  The  fre- 
quency indicator  dial  indicates  the  frequency 
to  which  the  receiver  is  tuned.  This  dial  is  of 
the  digital-counter  type,  which  permits  frequency 
to  be  read  directly  with  little  chance  of  mis- 
reading. 

The  CARRIER  LEVEL  indicator  — a  meter— 
measures  the  level  of  the  RF  signal  appearing 
at  the  input  of  the  receiver.  The  operator  will 
find  this  meter  valuable  in  tuning  to  the  exact 
frequency  that  gives  the  strongest  signal.  It 
is  also  used  to  indicate  proper  adjustment  of 
the  antenna  trimmer.  The  indicator  labeled  LINE 
LEVEL  monitors  the  level  of  the  line  audio 
output  used  to  drive  the  terminal  equipment. 
This  meter  is  placed  across  the  ou^t  circuit 
by  the  LINE  METER  switch.  The  three  avail- 
able values  of  meter  sensitivity  (voltage  re- 
quired for  full-scale  deflection)  are  determined 
by  the  setting  of  the  LINE  METER  switch.  This 
meter  is  vsduable  in  maintaining  the  proper 
output  level  when  making  tape  recordings. 


COMPARATOR-CONVERTER  GROUPS 
AN/URA-8(  )  AND  ANAJRA-17(  ) 

Converters  are  an  integral  part  of  every 
radloteletype  system.  In  some  instances*  the 
keyer  is  built  into  the  radio  transmitter,  but 
the  converter  is  a  separate  piece  of  equip- 
ment. 

The  ANAJRA-8(  )  and  AN/URA-17(  )  fre- 
quency carrier  shift  converter-comparator 
groups  (fig.  7-14  and  7-15)  are  used  for  diversity 
reception  of  Frequency  Shifted  Radio  Teletype 
signals.  They  are  most  commonly  used  on  ship- 
to-shore  or  ship-to-ship  circuits. 

For  either  space  diversity  or  freqprency  di- 
versity reception,  two  standard  Navy  receiv- 
ers are  employed  in  conjunction  with  the 
converter-comparator  group.  In  space  diversity 
operation,  the  two  receivers  are  tuned  to  the 
same  carrier  frequency,  but  their  receiving 
antennas  are  spaced  some  distance  apart.  Be- 
cause of  the  required  spacing  between  anten-^ 
nas,  space  diversity  is  usually  limited  to  shoro 


Figure  7-14.— Converter-Comparator  Group  AN/UHA-8  (  ). 
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CV-483/URA-I7 


50.76 

Figure  7-15.— Converter-Comparator  Group  AN/ 
URA-17  (  ). 


station  use.  In  frequency  diver Bity  operation, 
tlie  two  receivers  are  tuned  to  Afferent  carrier 
frequencies    carrying    identical  intelligence. 


In  diversity  reception,  the  audio  output  of 
each  receiver  is  connected  to  its  associated 
frequency  shift  converter,  which  converts  the 
frequency  shift  characters  into  d.c.  pulses,  llie 
d«c.  (or  mark-space)  pulses  from  each  con- 
verter are  fed  to  the  comparator.  In  tlie  com- 
parator, an  automatic  circuit  compares  the  pulses 
and  selects  the  stronger  mark  and  the  stronger 
space  pulse  for  each  ohaiactor.  The  ou^ut  of 
the  comparator  is  patched  to  the  teletypewriter. 
The  converter  units  can  also  be  used  individually 
with  separate  teletypewriters  to  copy  two  dif- 1 
ferent  FSK  signals.  | 


The  newest  converter-comparator  gp:oup,  the 
AN/URA-17(  ),  is  a  completely  transistorized 
equipment  designed  to  perform  the  same  func- 
tions as  the  AN/URA-8(  ),  Since  present  pro- 
curement of  frequency  shift  converters  is  confined 
to  the  ANAJRA-17(  ),  there  are  relatively  few 
Installatloas  having  AN/URA-8(  )  converters. 

The  ANAJRA-17(  )  consists  of  two  identical 
converter  units;  each  converter  has  its  ov/n  com- 
parator circuitry.  Hencf),  a  separate  comparator 
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unit  is  not  required.  The  physical  size  of  the 
ANAJRA-17(  )  is  further  reduced  by  using 
transistors  and  printed  circuit  boards.  The  com- 
plete equipment  is  less  than  half  the  size  of  the 
older  AN/URA-8(  ). 

Proper  tuning  of  the  receivers  feeding  these 
converters  is  in)portant.  Good  communications 
are  often  the  result  of  a  properly  tuned  recoiver. 
Each  converter  has  a  small  oscilloscope  njounted 
in  the  front  whioh  supplies  the  operator  with 
a  visual  presentation  of  the  input  signal  into 
the  converter.  Refer  to  figure  7-16  for  ex- 
amples of  how  the  correct  scope  presentation 
should  appear  when  the  recei\'<dr  has  been  properly 
tuned. 


CONUS  METEOROLOGICAL 
DATA  SYSTEM 

(COM EDS)  CIRCUITS 

The  modern  high  performance  aircraft  used 
in  naval  operations  requires  a  myriad  of  nation- 
wide and  worldwide  weather  data  to  ensure 
safety  and  mission  completion.  To  meet  these 
requirements^  circuits  were  being  saturated  with 
data.  In  most  cases  the  data  routinely  received 
was  only  useful  to  a  few  weather  offices.  The 
COM  EDS  System,  a  USAF  managed  component 
of  the  Defense  Communications  System  (DCS), 
was  designed  to  alleviate  overloading  of  cir- 
cuits and  provide  weather  offices  with  the  data 
routinely  required  for  the  completion  of  their 
mission  and  assigned  taskn. 

COM  EDS  consists  of  nineteen  area  circuits 
with  20  to  26  pieces  of  terminal  equipment  on 
each  circuit  (fig.  7-17).  It  is  a  duplex  system 
(receive  on  one  side  and  transmit  on  the  other 
side  of  the  circuit)  consisting  of  a  1200  wpm 
loop  circuit.  The  system  is  completely  con- 
trolled by  a  Univao  1108  computer  at  the  Car  swell 
ADWS.  It  contains  an  error  detection  capability 
advising  you  whan  an  error  ocouzs;  you  re- 
ceive only  that  data  specifically  addressed  to 
you.  Transmissions  from  various  stations  are 
controlled  by  a  polling  sequence  comparable  to 
the  old  COMET  oystem. 

The  system  is  engineered  in  a  way  that 
most  data  delivered  will  be  individually  tailored 
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®  (D  (D  ® 

CORRECT  TUNING         INCORRECT  TUNING       INCORRECT  TUNING  NOISE 


209.341 


Figure  7-16.^Soope  patterns  of  correct  and  incorrect  tuning  on  converter  oscilloscope. 


209,437 


Figure  7-17.— COMEDS  circuit  areas. 


to  the  stated  needs  of  your  office.  This  is  ao-    FAA  CIRCUITS 


odBpUshed  by  use  of  the  Carswell  message 
build  capability  in  conjunction  with  the  selective 
addroBHing  and  printout  capability  of  the  system. 
This  seleotive  cc^ability  also  permits  your  office 
to  predetorxnine  which  data  will  be  delivered  to 
your  foreoafiter  and  observer  printer  terminals. 


The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  (FAA) 
is  responsible  for  establishing^  operating*  and 
maintaining  communications  systems  and  cir- 
cuits required  for  the  collection  and  dissemi- 
nation of  meteorological  information  utilized  by 
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civil  aviation.  The  FAA  elpo  prOvi^s  and  op- 
erates a  comniunications  e^Bltfljxrior  the  col- 
lection and  disseDination  ci  meteorological 
information  required  by  the  National  Weather 
Service.  The  National  Weather  Service,  which 
serves  the  general  public,  determines  the  form 
and  content  of  meteorological  information  to  be 
scheduled  on  the  FAA  fixed  weather  communi- 
cations circuits,  and  the  extent  of  distribution 
required.  The  civil  weather  communications  sys- 
tems serving  the  various  U.S.  meteorological 
agencies  are  the  FAA  Weather  Teletype  Serv- 
ices A,  C,  and  O.  In  addition,  the  National 
Facsimile*  Network  and  the  High  Altitude  Fac- 
simile Service  are  under  the  control  of  the 
National  Weather  Service. 

The  Modernized  Weather  Teletypewriter  Com- 
munications System  (MWTCS)  consolidates  the 
circuit  control  and  relay  functions  of  Services 
A,  C,  and  O  into  a  single  Weather  Message 
Switching  Center  (WMSC)  at  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri. These  functions  are  performed  auto- 
matically by  a  group  of  electronic  computers, 
which  are  combined  to  operate  as  a  real-time, 
store-and-forward  communications  switch.  All 
Service  A  and  C  circuits  extend  directly  into 
the  WMSC.  Certain  of  the  Service  O  circuits 
also  extend  directly  into  the  computer  switch, 
while  others,  from  overseas  points,  pass  through 
the  Aeronautical  Fixed  Telecommunications 
switch  which  is  collocated  and  interconnected 
with  the  WMSC.  Computer-to-computer  links 
provide  for  the  exchange  of  data  between  the 
WMSC  and  the  National  Meteorological  Center 
at  SuitlancI,  Maryland,  and  between  tb&  WMSC 
and  the  USAF  Automated  Network  at  Carswell 
AFB,  Texas.  For  a  more  complete  description 
of  the  highly  modernia^d  circuitry  used  in  this 
system,  refer  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration Flight  Service  Manual  7110.10(  )  chapter 
4. 


WEATHERVISION  SYSTEMS 

A  great  development  in  communications- 
meteorology  with  which  the  Aerographer's  Mate 
should  be  familiar  is  the  weathervision  system. 
This  is  a  closed  circuit  wire  transmission 
television  system  for  transmitting  weather  in- 
formation instantaneously  to  several  remote  lo- 
cations simultaneously.  A  television  camera  in 
the  station's  weatner  offioe  transmits  weather 
maps  and  other  meteorological  information  to 
receivers  placed  at  various  locations  on  the 


station.  Additional  weather  briefing  information 
is  obtained  by  pilots  via  two-way  radio  com- 
munications. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  two  primary 
weathervision  systems  in  cperation  throughout 
the  Naval  Weather  Service.  The  first  and  oldest 
is  the  AN/GMQ-19A(V)  and  the  newest  is  the 
AN/GMQ-27(V).  Both  sets  are  designed  as  a 
closed  circuit  television  system  and  two-way 
audio  system.  These  two  systems  are  briefly 
discussed  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

AN/GMQ-19A(V)  and  AN/GMQ-27(V) 
WEATHERVISIONS 


The  consoles  of  the  Weather  Television  Sys- 
tem AN/GMQ-19(  )  c\u:rently  in  use  and  its 
replacement.  Weather  Television  System  AN/ 
GMQ-27(  ),  are  illustrated  in  figures  7-18  (A) 
and  (B). 

There  are  a  number  of  modifications  which 
have  been  incorporated  into  the  newer  AN/ 
GMQ-27.  These  changes  however  are  primarily 
improvements  in  solid  state  circuitry,  camera 
design,  etc.  Maintenance  procedures  performed 
by  contract  or  station  electronic  personnel  have 
changed  to  some  degree.  The  minor  preventive 
maintenance  required  of  the  Aerographer's  Mate 
remains  relatively  unchanged  and  will  be  dis- 
cussed later  in  this  section.  The  system  ar- 
rangement and  related  functions  have  remedned 
relatively  stable. 

All  components  of  the  central  weather  sta- 
tion are  mounted  within  or  on  the  metal  cabinet 
assembly.  Two  rear  access  doors  are  provided 
which  are  hinged  and  will  lift  off.  The  light 
table  on  the  right  side  of  the  console  contains 
c\ix  fluorescent  lamps  beneath  8  glass  plate 
and  diffusion  glass  cover.  Two  150-watt  flood- 
Ughts  are  provided  for  opaque  illimiination  when 
not  using  tha  light  table  for  transparent  illumina- 
tion. 

The  camera  assembly,  with  its  component 
parts,  is  mounted  rigidly  to  the  top  of  the 
cabinet  over  the  light  table.  A  covered  housing 
protects  the  lens  zoom  and  focus  motors. 

The  recorder  is  located  Just  above  the  video 
screen.  It  is  a  single  channel,  24  hour,  magnetic 
tape  recording  and  reproducing  unit  designed 
to  record  from  either  a  microphone,  a  telephone^ 
or  a  direct  line.  It  will  record  continuously 
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CAMERA  HOOD  ASSEMBLY 


CAMERA 


MICROPHONE 


CAMERA 

CONTROL- 
PANEL 


REMOTE 
CONTROL 
PANEL 


SPEAKER  AND  CLOCK 
PANEL 


TAPE 
RECORDER 


POWER  CONTROL 
PANEL 


RECEIVER 
SELECTIVITY 
PANEL 


CAMERA  MOUNT ASSEViBLY 


CONTROL  PANEL 


RECEIVER 
SELECTION 
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SYNC  GENERATOR 
AND 
PROC  AMP 


Figuro  7-18.— (A)  Weather  Television  System  AN/GMQ-19  (  )  console.  (B) 

System  AN/GMQ-27  (  )  console. 


Weather 


210.360 
Television 


for  24  hoxiTB  (plus  a  15  minute  overtime  al- 
lowance) without  tape  change.  Cranks  are  pro- 
vided on  the  reel  spindles  for  manually  advancing 
or  rewinding  the  tapes.  The  tape  is  motor  driven 
In  the^orwoni^^rAC^o^^^  sfst 
wound  tt&Rtially.  A  pombfe5g^dgg[?,gjg|^%^St 
provided  with  the  unit  lOr  degaussing  of  the  mag- 
netic reoordlng  tape.  The  unit  will  degauss  a 
2-inch  roll  of  magnetic  recording  tape  in  5 
to  10  seconds. 

Control  panels  on  the  console  contain  all 
the  necessary  switches  and  controls  for  opera- 
tion of  the  system. 

The  television  monitors  used  at  remote  loca- 
tions consist  of  a  21-inch  television  monitor 
mounted  in  a  metal  case  assembly.  Normal 
television  controlr  pertaining  to  contrast*  bright- 
ness, etc.,  are  provided  on  the  front  panel. 

The  weather  television  system  should  be 
checked  daily  for  proper  operation.  Both  the 
video  and  audio  portions  should  be  activated^ 


with  checks  of  reception  at  remote  stations 
being  made.  If  faulty  operation  is  noted  during 
the  dally  check,  proper  maintenance  personnel 
should  be  notified. 

em  AN/GMQ-19  (  )  console. 
emPAl^y^^^^yoi?  )  console. 

Weathervision  systems,  at  stations  where  they 
have  been  installed  have  proven  to  be  a  valuable 
tool  in  the  weather  briefing  situation.  Figure 
7-19  (A),  (B),  and  (C)  shows  some  of  the  types 
of  weather  data  that  can  be  presented  on  weather- 
vision  equipment. 

Maintenance 

Contract  employees  or  station  electronics 
personnel  perforn>  the  required  electrical  and 
electronic  maintenance  on  weathervision  sys*- 
tems.  However,  there  are  a  number  of  minor 
preventive   maintenance  tasks  and  inspections 
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(A)  SURFACE  WEATHER  MAP  WITHOUT  S**'4T10N  MODELS 


(B)  RADAR  SUMMARY  CHART 


UPPER  AIR  -  VT  0I/06-I2Z 


5M 

10M 

POM 

30M 

NIP 

160/10 

270/30 

310/40 

300/50 

NAS 

310/20 

320/35 

310/45 

300/45 

NMM 

320/20 

320/35 

300/40 

290/40 

NOA 

330/25 

330/35 

290/40 

280/55 

which  may  be  performed  by  the  Aerographer's 
Mate.  These  are  limited  to  the  inspeotionst 
checking  of  switches,  and  cleaning  described  in 
the  following  paragraphs, 

CHASSIS  ASSEMBLY  COMPONENTS.— Under 
normal  conditions*  thQ  components  of  all  chassis 
assemblies  should  be  inspected  for  dirt,  rufit, 
or  corrosion  on  a  monthly  basis.  If  the  equip- 
ment is  located  under  exceptionally  hot,  humid, 
or  dusty  conditions  or  in  the  proximity  of  salt 
water,  these  inspec^:ions  sh(xild  be  conducted 
weekly. 

If  cleaning  is  required,  remove  ^rev  ;>  axid 
oil  from  the  chassis  and  cabinets  using  cleaning 
solvent.  Federal  Specification  P-S-661,  or 
equivalent.  To  clean  painted  panels  use  cleaning 
compound  Military  Specification  MIL-C-18687, 
and  warm,  clean  water.  Rinse  with  clean  water. 

CAUTION:  If  solvent  is  used  be  sure  the 
area  is  well  ventilated.  Do  not  inhale  solvent 
vapors  or  allow  solvent  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  slUn.  Keep  solvent  away  from  open  flame. 

TELEVISION  VIEWERS.  — Under  normal  con- 
ditions, the  glass  on  the  front  of  the  television 
viewers  should  be  cleaned  weekly;  if  other 
than  normal  conditions  exist,  they  should  be 
cleaned  daily. 

If  cleaning  is  required,  use  a  soft  cloth 
soaked  in  aliphatic  naphtha,  Federal  Specifica- 
tion TT-N-95A.  PoUsh  with  a  clean  dry  cloth. 

CONSOLE  LIGHT  TABLE.— The  plastic  cover 
on  the  console  light  table  should  be  cleaned 
weekly  unless  required  more  often  due  to  dusty 
conditions.  Cleaning  should  be  accomplished  ^ 
washing  with  a  soft  cloth  and  warm,  clean  water 
and  then  polishing  with  a  soft  dry  cloth. 

The  lamps  in  the  console  light  tabla  should 
be  checked  daily  to  ensure  they  are  operating 
properly. 


(C)  UPPER  AIR  FORECAST  DATA 


209.438 

Figure  7-19.— Typical  weather  vision  transmis- 
sions. (A)  Surface  weather  map;  (B)  radar  sum- 
mary chart;  (C)  upper  air  forecast  data. 


COMMUNICATION  PROCEDURES 
COMEDS 

A  typical  weather  office  has  two  distinct  and 
relatively  independent  work  areas  (forecaster  and 
observer).  The  COMEDS  systom  was  designed 
on  the  precept  that  data  must  be  delivered  and 
messages  composed  in  the  appropriate  work  area. 
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Moat  weather  offices  contributing  to  the  COM  EDS 
syBtaxD  should  have  a  transmit  facility  and  re- 
ceive capability  in  each  area.  This  systexn  does 
away  with  tape  preparation  entirely.  Messages 
are  formatted  and  prepared  on  the  keyboard  dis- 
play unit.  Using  this  method,  errors  in  trans- 
mitted messages  should  decrease  almost  to 
zero.  As  the  message  is  typed  on  the  key-** 
board,  it  is  electxically  stored  and  simultaneously 
displayed  on  the  display  unit.  This  editing  feature 
permits  you  to  correct  such  errors  by  changing 
discrete  characters  y  adding  or  deleting 
characters  as  needo  v^.^i  jtartingthe  message 
ovex'.  All  line  si:  ne  using  the  el^t- 

bit  American  StL  or  Information  In-* 

terchange  (ASCII,  ao  makes  use  of  a 

parity  check  to  enot^...  the  validity  of  each 
alpha-numeric  character. 

The  NOTAM-only  circuit  was  eliminated  with 
the  conversion  to  the  COM  EDS  system;  the  re- 
sponsibility of  suppling  NOTAMS  to  base  op- 
erations now  rests  with  the  weather  office. 
The  obeerreir  terminal  should  be  used  for  recipt 
and  transmission  of  NOTAMS. 

Automatic  Re^onse  Query  (ARQ)  requests  will 
be  made  and  responses  received  directly  at  the 
work  area  where  needed.  Responses  will  be 
directed  to  either  the  display  unit  (KD)  or  the 
printer  according  to  the  directions.  This  pro- 
cedure sharply  reduces  the  amount  of  paper 
being  used. 

Atftomatic  Polling 

Automatic  polling  of  units  on  the  COM  EDS 
circuit  is  accomplished  by  the  computer  sending 
an  invltation-to-send  sequence  which  causes  the 
KD  to  respond  in  one  of  two  ways:  (1)  If  ready 
to  transmit,  the  KD  sends  its  message  begin- 
ning at  the  location  of  the  cursor,  or  (2)  if 
not  ready  to  transmit,  the  KD  sends  a  no- 
traffic  response.  This  polling  is  repeated  for 
each  KD  on  the  loop,  thus  completing  the  cycle. 

Dissemination  Concept 

Messages  may  be  sent  by  the  computer  at 
any  time.  The  messages  are  selectively  addressed 
and  copied  only  by  the  receiving  devices  for 
which  they  are  designated.  The  concept  for  the 
printer  and  the  KD  follows; 

(1)  Printers  -  The  computer  sends  a  receive 
device  conuitioning  signal.  The  address  code  of 


each  printer  designated  to  receive  the  mes- 
sage will  then  be  8ent«  followed  by  the  message. 

(2)  Keyboard  Display  (KD)  -  The  computer 
sends  a  receive  device  conditioning  signal  and 
one  KD  address  code.  This  will  cause  the  KD 
to  respond  in  one  of  two  manners:  (a)  If  the 
KD  is  in  a  receive  mode,  the  ready-to-recelve 
response  will  be  sent  to  the  computer  wlxich 
then  sends  the  message  to  the  KD.  (b)  If  the 
KD  is  not  ready  to  receive,  a  not-ready-to* 
receive  response  is  sent  to  the  computer.  The 
message  is  sent  to  the  computer,  then  to  the 
recelve«only  printer  with  which  th9  KD  is  as- 
sociated. 

NOTE:  Complete  details  on  procedures  and 
formats  were  not  available  at  the  time  of  this 
writing.  For  a  more  complete  and  comprehen- 
sive imderstanding  of  the  system,  refer  to  the 
latest  manual  and  instructions  as  they  become 
available. 

NAVAL  COMMUNICATIONS 

Quite  often,  naval  weather  imits  must  depend 
on  the  naval  communications  system  for  the 
dissemination  of  weather  data.  Of  the  several 
methods  of  naval  communication^  available,  those 
utilized  most  commonly  are  radiotelegraphy, 
radioteletype,  and  radiofacsimlle. 

Precedence  of  Message 

Precedence  Indicates  to  communications  per- 
sonnel the  relative  order  in  which  a  message 
should  be  handled  and  delivered,  and  the  rela- 
tive order  in  which  the  action  c^cer  should 
note  its  contents.  Precedence  is  assigned  by 
the  originator  on  the  basis  of  the  message  con- 
tent and  how  soon  the  addressee  must  have  it. 
Because  precedence  begins  as  soon  as  the  mes- 
sage is  drafted,  the  originator  and  releasing 
officer  should  handle  the  message  with  the  same 
speed  they  e3q)eot  from  communications  person- 
nel. 

No  message  should  be  given  hij^r  prece- 
dence than  that  which  will  assure  its  reaching 
the  addressee  in  time  for  action.  Unfortunately 
for  commimicatlons  efficiency,  this  rule  is  all 
too  often  disregarded.  Originators  should  be 
reminded  by  commimicators  that  misuse  of  pre- 
cedence tends  to  destroy  the  value  of  all  pre- 
cedence designators. 

Procedure  signs  (or  proslgns)  are  single  or 
multiple  letter  groups  which  convey  in  standard 
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condeused  form  certain  frequently  sent  orders* 
instructionsv  requests,  and  the  like*  relating  to 
coromunications.  Among  the  most  important  of 
the  prosigns  are  the  precedence  prosignSo  (See 
table  7-1.) 

Date-Time  Groups 

All  naval  personnel  whose  work  brings  them 
in  contact  with  communications  must  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  communication's  use 
of  time. 

The  appvoved  method  of  expressing  time  in 
the  24-aour  system  is  with  hours  and  minutes 
ejqpreseed  as  a  four-digit  group.  The  first  two 
figures  of  a  group  denote  the  hour;  the  second 
twr,  minutes.  Thus,  C:60  aan*  becomes  8f638f; 
ncx)n  is  12flfl;  and  6:2^  pju.  is  183«f,  Midnight 
is  e>qpreseed  as  SffifSfSf— never  as  24Sf8f— and  1 
minute  past  midnight  becomes  ftftffl.  The  time 
designation  1327Z  shows  that  it  is  27  minutes 
past  l:flf8f  pan.,  GMT.  Numbers  are  prefixed  to 
the  time  to  indicate  the  day  of  the  month;  in 
other  words,  to  form  a  date-time  group  (DTG)  v 
The  DTG  171327Z  Nov  70  means  the  17th  day  of 
November  1970  plus  the  time  in  GMT.  Dates 
from  the  1st  to  the  9th  of  the  month  are  preceded 
by  the  numeral  fif, 

A  date-time  group  is  assigned  to  a  message 
by  the  message  center  at  the  time  a  message 
is  prepared  for  transmission.  For  standardiza- 
tion, time  e^ressed  by  a  date-time  group  nor- 
mally is  GMT.  The  date-time  group  in  amessage 
heading  serves  two  purposes:  It  indicates  the 
time  of  origin  of  the  message,  and  it  pro- 
vides an  easy  means  of  referring  to  the  message. 

In  addition  to  the  external  DTG,  an  encrypted 
message  has  a  DTG  buried  within  the  text. 
This  time  is  called  the  true  date-time  group 
(TDTG)  and  it  Is  inserted  by  the  cryptocenter. 
The  TDTG  is  used  when  referring  to  a  message 
that  has  been  encrypted. 

The  DTG  assigned  to  a  general  message 
always  has  a  slant  sign  {/)  and  additional  digits 
added  to  the  DTG.  Additional  digits  reni-esent 
the  general  measage  sequential  serial  number. 
Example:  102347Z/35  Nov.  70. 

Time  Conversion  Table 

The  time  conversion  table  (Table  7-2)  is 
useful  for  converting  time  in  one  zone  to  time 


in  any  other  zone.  Vertical  columns  indicate 
time  zones.  Zone  Z  is  GMT.  Time  in  each 
successive  zone  to  the  right  of  zone  Z  is  1 
hour  later,  ar.d  to  the  left  of  zone  Z  is  1  hour 
earlier.  Time  in  each  successive  shaded  area 
to  the  right  is  1  day  (24  hours)  later;  to  the 
left  it  is  1  day  (24  hours)  earlier. 

To  calculate  time  in  zone  U  when  it  is  tfdW 
hours  in  zone  I,  for  example,  proceed  as  fol- 
lows: find  (KSfKfif  in  col\imn  I  and  locate  the  time 
{1200)  in  the  corresponding  line  in  column  U. 
Inasmuch  as  1200  is  not  in  the  shaded  area, 
the  time  is  1200  hours  yesterday. 

Weather  Message  Heading 

Most  weather  messa^s  have  a  heading  pre- 
ceding the  weather  data  enabling  the  Aero^ 
rapher's  Mate  to  identify  the  type  and  origin 
of  the  data  received  at  a  glance.  Normally, 
the  heading  consists  of  four  lett3rfv;  to:  example, 
SAUS.  The  first  two  letters  idenuiy  the  type 
cf  weather  data  and  the  remaining  two  the 
geographical  aref*  in  <v^iGh  the  data  originated. 
In  the  preceding  eji'unple,  the  letters  SA  in- 
dicate the  message  l*j  a  surface  airways  hourly 
report  and  the  letters  US  indicate  it  is  from 
a  station  in  the  Unite  i  States, 

A  complete  discussion  on  the  many  different 
types  of  weather  message  headings  is  covered 
in  chapter  10  of  this  manual. 

Standard  Subject  Identification 
Code  (SSIC) 

Computer  scanning  devices  are  nowbeingused 
by  the  Navy  Communications  System  to  increase 
the  speed  of  handling  naval  messages.  With 
the  inti'oduction  of  these  scanning  devices  it 
became  necessary  to  devise  a  means  of  rapid 
identification  for  message  subject  matter.  The 
result  is  that  messages  now  contain  a  code  which 
is  assigned  by  the  originator  and  referred  to 
as  the  Standard  Subject  Identification  Code  or 
more  commonly  the  SSIC. 

The  SSICs  consist  of  two  slants  (//),  the 
letter  "N'\  a  five  digit  identification  code,  and 
then  two  more  slants.  The  SSIC  is  inserted  into 
the  message  following  the  seciirity  classification 
as  follows: 

FM  NWSED  MEMPHIS 

TO  DIRNAVOCEANMET  WASH  DC 

UNCLAS  //NBf3l4{f// 

etc. 
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Table  7-L- Precedence  of  Messages 


Dtiignollon 

Dfflnltion  mi  Uii 

Hondling  Rtqulrtfflsnls 

Z 

F 
L 
A 
S 
11 

FLASH  precedence  is  reserved  for  initial  enemy  contact  messages  or  operational 

combat  messages  of  extreme  urgency.  Brevity  Is  mandatory. 

Examples: 

(1)  Initial  enemy  contact  reports. 

(2)  Messages  recalling  or  diverting  friendly  aircraft  about  to  bomb  targets 

UneXDeCtedlV  OCCUDled  bV  frletldlv  forces*  nr  mc<iQAcrnR  tiilrimr  nmnrtTpnrv  anf)nn 

to  prevent  conflict  between  friendly  forces. 

(3)  Warnings  of  imminent  large-scale  attacks. 

(4)  Extremely  urgent  intelligence  messages. 

(5)  Messages  containing  major  strategic  decisions  of  great  urgency. 

FLASH  messages  are  hand-carried,  proc 
transmitted,  and  delivered  li:  the  order  r 
and  ahead  of  all  other  messages.  Messag 
lower  precedence  will  be  interrupted  on  i 
circuits  Involved  until  handling  of  the  PL 
message  is  completed. 

Time  Standard; 

Not  fixed.  Handled  as  fast  as  humanly  p 
with  an  objective  of  less  than  10  minute 

0 

I 

M 
M 
C 
D 
I 

A 
T 
E 

IMMEDIATE  Is  the  precedence  reserved  for  messages  relating  to  sltuationR  that 
gravely  affect  the  security  of  natiODal/allled  forces  or  populace,  and  requ  rt 
Immediate  delivery  to  the  addr68see(s). 
Examples: 

(1)  Amplifying  reports  of  initial  enemy  contact.  ' 

(2)  Reports  of  unusual  major  movements  of  mllltaiy  forces  of  foreign  powers 
in  time  of  peace  or  strained  relations. 

(3)  Messages  that  report  enemy  counterattack  or  request  or  cancel  aridltlonal 
support. 

(4)  Attack  orders  to  commit  a  force  in  reserve  without  deUy. 

;r>)  Messages  concerning  logistical  support  of  special  weapons  when  essential 

6)  Ileports  of  widespread  civil  disturbance. 

(7)  Reports  or  waminga  of  grave  natural  disaster  (eartfaquakei  flood,  storm,  etc). 

(8)  Requests  for,  or  dlrectionB  concerning,  distress  assistance. 

(9)  Urgent  Intelligence  messages. 

IMMEDIATE  messages  are  processed, 
transmitted,  and  delivered  in  the  order 
received  and  ahead  of  all  messages  of  loi 
precedence.  If  possible,  messages  of  low 
precedence  will  be  interrupted  on  all  clri 
involved  until  the  handling  of  the  DIMEO] 
message  la  completed. 

Time  Standard:  30  minutes  to  1  hour. 

P 

P 
R 
I 

0 
R 
I 
T 

Y 

PRIORITY  la  the  prtvodence  reserved  for  messages  that  require  expeditious 
action  by  the  addre>     )  and/or  furnish  essential  information  for  the  conduct 
of  operations  In  pr.  -   when  ROUTINE  precedence  will  not  sufflce. 
Examples: 

(1)  Situation  reports  on  |)08itlon  of  front  where  attack  is  Impending  or  where  fire 
or  air  support  will  soon  be  placed. 

(2)  Orders  to  aircraft  formations  or  units  to  coincide  with  ground  or  Uival 
operations. 

(3)  Aircraft  movement  reports  (messages  relating  to  requests  for  oewa  of  air- 
craft In  flight,  flight  plans,  or  cancellation  messages  to  prevent  unnecessary 
search/rescue  action). 

(4)  Messages  concerning  immediate  movement  of  naval,  air,  and  ground  forces* 

PRIORITY  messages  are  processedi  tru 
and  delivered  in  the  order  received  and  a 
all  messages  of  ROUTINE  preoedenoa.  & 
messages  being  trtnamitted  should  not  bi 
rupted  unless  they  are  extra  long  and  a  v> 
substantial  portion  remains  to  be  transm. 
PRIORITY  messages  should  be  delivered 
immediately  upon  receipt  it  the  addresaa 
destination.  When  commercial  refUe  is  ^ 
the  commercial  precedenoe  that  mostoei 
corresponds  to  PRIORITY  la  used. 

Time  Standard:  1  to  6  hours. 

R 

R 

0 
U 
T 
I 

N 

ROUTINE  is  the  precedence  to  use  for  all  types  of  messages  that  Justify  trans- 
mission by  rapid  means  unless  of  sufficient  urgency  to  require  a  higher 
precedence. 
Examines: 

(1)  Messages  concerning  normal  peacetime  military  operations,  programs,  and 
projects. 

(2)  Messages  concerning  stabilized  tactical  operations. 

(3)  Operational  plana  concerning  projected  operations. 

(4)  Periodic  or  consolidated  intelllgcmce  reports. 

(5)  Troop  movement  messages,  except  when  time  factors  dictate  use  of  a  higher 
precedence. 

ROUTINE  messages  are  processed,  traoi 
and  delivered  in  the  order  received  and  a 
messa;<9S  of  a  higher  precedence.  When 
commercial  refile  is  required,  the  lowei 
commercial  precedence  la  uaedi  ROUTD* 
measages  received  during  nonduty  hours 
addreasee  destination  may  be  held  for 
delivery  unlesa  specifically  prohibited  bg 
command  concerned. 

E 

(6)  Supply  and  equipment  requisition  and  movement  messages,  except  when 
time  factors  dictate  use  of  a  higher  precedence, 

(7)  Administrative,  logistic,  and  personnel  matters. 

Time  Standard: 

3  hours  -  start  of  business  following  da 

Table  7-1,— Precedence  of  Messages 


L 
A 

s 

H 


(1)  Initial  enemy  contact  reports 

to  prevent  conDlct  betwi;,;  SXces    "  "'^''^"'"'y  '«="''" 

3  Warning,  of  Imminent  Iarge,scale  attacks. 
(4  Extremely  urgent  Intelligence  measagoa. 

1    Measagea  conUInIng  major  atrateglc^declH.o„,  n,  „g,„ey. 


—      -     — "  —  p —  ^v^MOAtjiig  m  gtual  urgency 
™avf.?'^?^t'lh::e'ri"*'o7^S/SlL°5  S'"""^'"' 

^mediate  delivery  to  the^^d^aaZ^)  '  "  '""l"^'' 

Examples: 

(1)  Ampiuying  reporto  of  InlUal  enemy  contact 

L^'u^rorp^JerruSSKaUor'"  """"^'^  ^owera 
(3^e^aa«ea  that  report  enemy  ccunt;rattack  or  requeat  or  cancel  addlUonal 

lt\  iZ^'!^"  *"  »         ^  "sarve  without  delay 

£ '.^Tur^A^STo^  "^"""^  special  weali^'na  when  essential 

(«)  Report*  of  wideap/cad  civil  disturbance 

(»)  urgent  InCfllligence  meBsages,  •«o*o«ut.o. 


S^U,e  ^r^eXT'^oVrurllii^rZ^r^ 

^^aucna  In  progreaVX^-Ho'^llJ^  ^rT r„cf  Xo^-^^^ee*"  "•^"'=' 

iV^'T^ATiS^arn'^^^'pr^'  '"-^ '-P««^«  or  where  fire 

Z^Z!"  "  -"^-^0  With  ground  or  naval 

fiUtS^nSrp!Z°o?o^3on"''"^     "^""■'^  <"  alr- 

aearch/re^i  a^n).  meaaagea  to  prevent 

unnecessary 

WMe»age.  concent  immediate  movement  of  naval,  air.  and  ground  forcea. 


precedence.  ™  urgency  to  require  a  higher 

Examptea: 

(l)^Meaaagea  conoernlng  normal  peacetime  mUltary  operations,  programs,  and 

n!  J^t^i!^'  stabilized  tactical  operations 

M  Sr^"^  plana  concerning  projected  o^TraUoM 
S  "  <=''°""*^'«<'  InteUlgence  repir^. 

pL'S^S^r""™'  '-to"  dictate  use  of  a  higher 

(7)  AdminUtrative.  logiatic.  and  personnel  nutters 


Time  Standard: 

^ul'^®'*:."^'"*''*  humanly  possible 

with  an  objecuve  of  lees  than  10  minutes 


IMMEDUTE  messages  are  processed, 
transmitted,  and  delivered  in  the  order 
recohred  and  ahead  oX  aU  messages  of  lower 
precedence.  U  possible,  messages  of  lower 
precedence  wiU  be  interrupted  on  aU  clrcuito 
involved  untU  the  handling  of  the  IMMEDIATE 
message  is  completed.  «*rtxr. 

Time  Standard:  30  minutes  to  1  hour. 


frS^H^J^  messages  are  processed,  transmuted 
and  delivered  in  the  order  received  and  ah^  of 
aU  messages  of  ROUTINE  precedence.  ROUTINE 
messages  being  transmitted  should  not 
rupted  unless  they  are  extra  long  and  a  very 

PRIO^  ^  ^  transr^Sd. 

i'KlORITY  messages  should  be  aelivered 
Immedtotely  upon  receipt  at  the  addressee 
destination.  When  commercial  refUe  is  required 
the  commercial  precedence  that  most  ncaVly 
corresponds  to  PRIORITY  is  used. 
Time  Standard:  1  to  6  hours. 


ROUTINE  messages  are  processed,  transmitted, 
and  delivered  in  the  order  received  and  after  aU 
messages  of  a  higher  precedence.  When 
commercial  refile  is  required,  the  lowest 
commercial  precedence  is  used.  ROUTINE 
messages  received  during  nonduty  hours  at  the 
addressee  destination  may  be  held  for  momimr 
delivery  tmiess  spocificaUy  prohibited  by  the 
command  concerned. 

Time  Standard: 
3  hours  —  start  of  business  following  day. 
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Chapter  7  — COMMUNICATIONS  EQUIPMENT  AND  OPERATIONAL  PROCEDURES 


Table  7-2.— Time  Conversion  Table 


1800 
1900 
2000 
2100 
2200 
2300 

0100 
0200 
0300 
0400 
0500 
0600 
0700 
0600 
0900 
1000 
1100 
1200 
1300 
1400 
1500 
1600 
1700 


1900 
2000 
2100 
2200 
2300 
2400 
0100 
0200 
0300 
0400 
0500 
0600 
0700 
0800 
0900 
1000 
1100 
1200 
1300 
1400 
1500 
1600 
1700 
1800 


2000 
2100 
2200 
2300 


0100 
0200 
0300 
0400 
0500 
0600 
0700 
0800 
0900 
1000 
1100 
1200 
1300 
1400 
1500 
1600 
1700 
1800 
1900 


2100 
2200 

2300  


OlOa 
0200 
0300 
0400 
0500 
0600 
0700 
0600 
0900 
1000 
1100 
1200 
1300 
1400 
1500 
1600 
1700 
1800 
1900 
2000 


2200 
2300 
2400 


0200 
0300 
0400 
0500 
0600 
0700 
0800 
0900 
1000 
1100 
1200 
1300 
1400 
1500 
1600 
1700 
1800 
1900 
2000 
2100 


2300 
2400 

0200 
0300 
0400 
0500 
0600 
0700 
0800 
0900 
1000 
1100 
1200 
1300 
1400 
1500 
1600 
1700 
1800 
1900 
2000 
2100 
2200 


■2M 
oTw 

0200 
0300 
0400 
0500 
0600 
0700 
0600 
0900 
1000 
1100 
1200 
1300 
1400 
1500 
1600 
1700 
1800 
1900 
2000 
2100 
2200 
2300 


0100 
0200 
0300 
0400 
0500 
0600 
0700 
0800 
0900 
1000 
1100 
1200 
1300 
1400 
1500 
1600 
1700 
1800 
1900 
2000 
2100 
2200 
2300 
2400, 


0200 
0300 
0400 
0500 
0600 
0700 
0600 
0900 
1000 
1100 
1200 
1300 
1400 
1500 
1600 
1700 
1800 
1900 
2000 
2100 
2200 
2300 
2400 


0300 
0400 
0500 
0600 
0700 
0600 
0900 
1000 
1100 
1200 
1300 
1400 
1500 
1600 
1700 
1800 
1900 
2000 
2100 
2200 
2300 
2400 

TIM 

0200 


0400 
0500 
0600 
0700 
0600 
0900 
1000 
1100 
1200 
1300 
1400 
1500 
1600 
1700 
1800 
1900 
2000 
2100 
2200 
2300 
2m 

Wo 

0200 
0300 


0500 
0600 
0700 
0600 
0900 
1000 
1100 
1200 
1300 
1400 
1500 
1600 
1700 
1800 
1900 
2000 
2100 
2200 
2300 
2400 

0200 
0300 
0400 


0600 
0700 
0600 
0900 
1000 
1100 
1200 
1300 
1400 
1500 
1600 
1700 
1800 
1900 
2000 
2100 
2200 
2300 
141 


m 

0200 
0300 
0400 
0500 


0700 
0600 
0900 
1000 
1100 
1200 
1300 
1400 
1500 
1600 
1700 
1800 
1900 
2000 
2100 
2200 
2300 
2401 

m 

0200 
0300 
0400 
0500 
0600 


0800 
0900 
1000 
1100 
1200 
1300 
1400 
1500 
1600 
1700 
1800 
1900 
2000 
2100 
2200 

2300; 

2400 

0200 
0300 
0400 
0500 
0600 
0700 


0900 
1000 
1100 
1200 
1300 
1400 
1500 
1600 
1700 
1800 
1900 
2000 
2100 
2200 
2300 
2400 


TORT 

0200 
0300 
0400 
0500 
0600 
0700 
0800 


1000 
1100 
1200, 
1300 
1400 
1500 
1600 
1700 
1800 
1900 
2000 
2100 
2200 
2300 
2401 

m 

0200 
0300 
0400 
0500 
0600 
0700 
0600 
0900 


1100 
1200 
1300 
1400 
1500 
1600 
1700 
1800 
1900 
2000 
2100 
2200 
2300 
2400 

im 

0200 
0300 
0400 
0500 
0600 
0700 
0800 
0900 
1000 


1200 
1300 
1400 
1500 
1600 
1700 
1800 
1900 
2000 
2100 
2200 
2300 
2400 

om 

0200 
0300 
0400 
0500 
0600 
0700 
0800 
0900 
1000 
1100 


1300 
1400 
1500 
1600 
1700 
1800 
1900 
2000 
2100 
2200 
2300 

0200 
0300 
0400 
0500 
0600 
0700 
0600 
0900 
1000 
1100 
1200 


1400 
1500 
1600 
1700 
1800 
1900 
2000 
2100 
2200 
2300 


0200 
0300 
0400 
0500 
0600 
0700 
0800 
0900 
1000 
1100 
1200 
1300 


1500 
1600 
1700 
1800 
1900 
2000 
2100 
2200 
2300 

m 

0200 
0300 
0400 
0500 
0600 
0700 
0800 
0900 
1000 
1100 
1200 
1300 
1400 


1600 
1700 
1800 
1900 
2000 
2100 
2200 
2300 
141 


or 

0200 
0300 
0400 
0500 
0600 
0/00 
0800 
0900 
1000 
1100 
1200 
1300 
1400 
1500 


080C 


1600 


]  1800 

3  1900 

3  2000 

)  2100 

m 

3  2200 

>■ 

3  2300 

-< 

)  ?400 

)  OlOd 

)  0200 

1  0300 

1  0400 

0500 

0600 

0700 

z 

0800 

m 

X 

0900 

1000 

1100 

-< 

1200 

1300 

1400 

1500 

1600 

1700 

M 

-12 

Y 

♦  12 


X 

♦  11 


w 

+  10 


The  SSICs  to  be  assigned  may  be  obtained 
from  the  manual  for  Standard  Subject  Identifi- 
cation Codes  SECNAVINST  5210.11. 

The  SSICs  are  not  required  in  messages 
transmitted  over  dedicated  or  closed  networks 
if  the  message  is  to  remain  within  the  network. 
This  exception  as  stated  in  OPNAV  Instruction 
2100.1  includes  closed  weather  networks  such 
as  NEDN  and  COMEDS  and  NEDS.  Any  open 
network  must  include  SSIC. 

Joint  Messageform 
(DD  Form  173)  (OCR) 

Joint  messageform  (DD  Form  173)  (OCR) 
replaxses  messageforms  currently  in  use.  Con- 
version to  this  Joint  form  is  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  continuity  within  the  communication 
systems  and  provide  an  efficient  means  for 
automatic  processing  by  which  messages  com- 
ing into  the  computer  system  are  translated 
Into  machine  language,  (Optical  character  rec- 
ognition (OCR)  systems  are  fast  becoming  an 
important  link  to  electronic  data  processing  sys- 
tems as  optical  readers  provide  computer  input 
by  reading  directly  from  typewritten  copy  and 
convertir.  this  data  into  electronic  impulses 
recognizt    ;  to  the  computer.)  The  procedures 
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for  use  are  the  same  as  presented  in  pre- 
ceding paragraphs.  An  example  of  a  completed 
DD  Form  173  (OCR)  is  illustrated  in  figure 
7-20. 

Radioteletype  and  Radiofacsimile 

Fleet  Weather  Centrals  and  Facilities  origi- 
nate major  radioteletype  and  radiofacsimile 
broadcasts.  The  frequencies  and  schedules  of 
these  broadcasts  are  listed  in  the  Worldwide 
Marine  Weather  Broadcasts  Manual. 

A  myriad  of  weather  reports  are  received 
by  Fleet  Weather  Centrals  and  Facilities  daily 
from  operating  weather  units.  In  addition* 
FLEWEACENs  and  FLEWEAFACs  have  a  re- 
quirement for  preparing  forecasts  and  warn- 
ings for  their  areas  of  responsibility. 
Tranamisaon  of  this  weather  data  via  radio- 
teletype  is  similar  to  the  procedures  described 
earlier  in  this  chapter— a  message  tape  must 
be  prepared  and  transmitted  on  schedule.  Trans- 
mission of  weather  charts  via  radiofacsimile 
requires  proper  installation  of  the  weather  chart 
on  the  facsimile  transceiver  and  a  scheduled 
transmission.  Procedures  for  the  transmission  of 
weather  data  via  radioteletype  and  radiofac- 
simile vary  at  different  naval  weather  units. 
Refer  to  local  operating  instructions  for  proper 
procedures. 
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AEROGRAPHER'S  MATE  3  &  2 


JOINT  MESSAGEFORM 


IICUniTT  CLAU(PlC4Tl<M 


row  mwii  ciiiTiii/coiiMUwcATttHi  ciNTiN  omt 


MCHAii  HANOCINf  iNfTRUCTIOIII 

REQUEST  PrLIVERY  TTMF 


moM:        NUSED  NONAHE  <ORIGINATOR> 

TO:       COnNAVUEASERV  WASH  D-C     -CACTION  ADDRESSEE} 


INFO:  NAVAIRSYSCOn 
BT 

UNCLAS  //NBBim// 
HURRICANE  ALHA 
A.     YOUR  2212412 

1.     lAU  REF  A  WILL  TRANSniT  HOURLY 
EYE  POSITIONS. 
BT 


{INFO  ADDRESSEE} 

{CLASSIFICATION  AND  SSIO 
{SUBJECT} 
{REFERENCE} 

{TEXT} 


NATTC 
NAHTG 
NARTU 


OWAFTM  TYVf  0  UMt,  TITLC.  OTriCC  STMIOL  *N0  PHONE 


•  H.  VIZ,  CDR      Lb    EXT  1515 


ikqal  msmucTKHu 


REflUEST  S  EXTRA  COPIES- 
DO  NOT  TRANSMIT  PRIOR  TO 
3100012 


&ECUII1TT  CLAISIPICATION 

LJNri  A^5;TFTrn 


l/N-0t02^l-  SMO 


•FO       •41- r«-*0M4.|  tM.|a 


Figure  7-20.— Completed  meBBagefonn  DD  Form  173  (OCR). 
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Chapter  7 —  COMMUNICATIONS  EQUIPMENT  AND- OPERATIONAL  PROCEDURES 


FA  A  PROCEDURES 

Area  circuit  stations,  from  which  weatiier 
data  is  collected,  communicate  with  the  WMSC 
(Weather  Massage  Switching  Center)  over  half- 
duplex  multipoint  circuits.  Data  are  collected 
from  stations  on  these  circuits  by  use  of  a 
polling  procedure.  The  polling  code  is  trans- 
mitted by  the  WMSC  activating  only  the  polled 
station's  traiismitter.  If  a  reply  is  not  received 
within  a  specific  time  period,  the  next  station 
is  polled.  If  a  reply  is  received,  the  data  is 
stored  for  relay  by  the  WMSC,  To  avoid  ac- 
cidental loss  of  the  end  of  a  message,  the 
WMSC  waits  a  specified  length  of  time  after 
the  apparent  completion  of  each  station's  trans- 
mission before  polling  the  next  station.  On 
these  polled  circuits  there  are  three  collection 
periods  called  scans.  The  first  scan  is  the  Al 
Scan,  which  is  polled  at  H+OO  for  scheduled  data 


only.  The  only  interruption  to  this  scan  would 
be  an  urgent  message  in  which  the  circuit  is 
manually  broken  into  by  the  station  transmitting 
the  urgent  message.  The  next  two  scans  are 
the  A 2  and  A3  Scans  which  are  for  unscheduled 
data  at  H'i-21  and  H+d9  respectively. 

All  stations  will  be  polled  during  the  col- 
lection periods.  If  a  station  does  not  respond 
to  a  poll  during  a  scheduled  messag;e  collec- 
tion period,  the  station  is  repelled  at  the  end 
of  each  polling  cycle;  if  the  station  still  does 
not  respond,  a  no-report  message  is  generated 
by  the  WMSC. 

Coding  and  tape  preparation  of  the  FAA  cir- 
cuits is  too  lengthy  for  discussion  in  this  manual 
and  is  not  used  by  most  military  stations.  For 
further  information  on  these  procedures,  refer 
to  the  FAA  Flight  Services  Manual  7110.10(  ) 
chapters  4  and  5. 
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CHAPTER  8 

OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 


The  Aerographer^s  Mate  throughout  his  career 
will  have  a  need  to  reproduce  many  different 
types  ofweather  charts,  forecasts,  and  other  perti- 
nent data  for  local  dissemination  and  intra- 
office  use.  Various  types  of  office  equipment, 
such  as  the  Ditto,  Xerox,  and  Ozalid  machines, 
are  in  use  throughout  NAVOCEANMET.  The 
equipment  in  use  has  improved  product  output 
and  saved  valuable  time. 

In  this  section  the  operation,  maintenance, 
and  safety  precautions  of  reproduction  and  local 
dissemination  equipment  will  be  discussed,  Msuiy 
models  are  in  use  today  and  it  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  manual  to  discuss  each  model* 
Most  office  equipment  is  delivered  with  operator 
and  maintenance  manuals.  Refer  to  these  manuals 
for  the  model  in  use  at  your  office. 


REPRODUCTION  EQUIPMENT 

Many  different  models  of  the  Ditto,  Xerox, 
and  Ozalid  machines  are  in  use,  depending  on 
the  needs  of  the  weather  office.  The  Ditto  machine 
requires  the  original  material  to  be  placed  on 
a  special  master  so  it  can  be  reproduced.  The 
Xerox  or  Ozalid  machines  will  reproduce  any 
clear  original. 

DITTO  MACHINES 

The  Ditto  machine  is  a  spirit  process  dup- 
licator. An  advantage  of  the  Ditto  machine  is  its 
compact  size,  while  a  disadvantage  is  the  small 
number  of  legible  copies  that  can  be  reproduced 
from  the  ditto  master.  In  most  weather  offices, 
the  Ditto  machine  is  used  to  reproduce  the  daily 
forecast,  watch  bills,  or  other  data  when  a  limited 
quantity  is  needed.  Copies  varying  in  size  fi'om 
8  X  10  inches  to  8  1/2  x  14  inches  can  be  pro- 
duced. 


Ditto  Master 

The  ditto  master  consists  of  a  white  typing 
overlay  that  is  attached  to  a  sheet  of  thickly 
coated  carbon  paper  separated  by  a  protection 
sheet.  Typing  or  stylus  impressions  cause  the 
carbon  to  be  imprinted  on  the  reverse  side  of 
the  overlay  when  the  protection  sheet  has  been 
removed.  Ditto  masters  can  usually  be  obtained 
in  purple,  red,  green,  yellow,  black  and  blue 
colors.  By  replacing  the  usual  carbon  back  with 
other  colored  carbons,  the  dally  forecast  can 
be  produced  in  multiple  color.  Purple  is  used 
most  often  as  the  base  color  because  it  normally 
produces   a  larger  number  of  legible  copies. 

Operation 

The  ditto  duplicating  process  is  illustrated  in 
figure  8-1,  Feed-'vrtioel  A  pushes  the  blank  paper 
to  feed  rollers  B  and  C.  The  fluid  spray  tube 
distributes  the  fluid  to  the  upper  feed  roller 
B.  Roller  B  moistens  the  paper  while  roller 
C  pushes  the  paper  uniformly  against  roller 
B  and  absorbs  any  excess  fluid.  The  impression 
roller  D  presses  the  moistened  paper  against 


LOWER  FEED  IMPRESSION 
ROLLER  ROLLER 

129,41 

Figure  8-1.  — The  Ditto  fluid  master  duplicating 
process. 
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the  fluid  master  E  whloh  Is  fastened  to  the  drum 
\sy  a  olamp,  and  then  ejects  the  finished  copy 
Into  the  receiving  tray. 

Maintenance 

The  dlt^^  machine  Is  practically  maintenance 
free.  If  maintenance  Is  required*  contact  the 
company  furnishing  these  services  or  maintenance 
personnel  of  your  unit.  Keep  the  exterior  and 
the  drum  clean.  When  the  machine  Is  not  In 
use,  the  main  power  switch  Is  kept  In  the 
OFF  position,  and  the  dust  cover  should  1)6 
placed  over  It. 

Safety  Precautions 

The  duplicating  fluid  used  In  the  machines  Is 
highly  flammable  and  toxic.  Therefore,  DO  NOT 
smoke  in  the  area  of  the  ditto  machine  and 
ensure  there  is  proper  ventilation  at  all  times. 

XEROX  MACHINES 

The  Xerox  machine  has  added  a  new  di- 
mension to  the  reproduction  capabilities  of  most 
weather  offices. 

The  operator  in  most  cases  can  take  an 
original  "as  is**  and  reproduce  any  number 
of  copies  in  a  matter  of  minutes  or  even  sec- 
onds. 

NAVOCEANMET  uses  various  sizes  and  mod- 
els of  the  Xerox  copier.  Some  of  the  models 
that  you  may  encounter  are  the  3600,  4000, 
and  7000  series.  The  Information  given  in  the 
following  section  will  cover  the  7000  series 
shown  in  figure  8-2. 

All  Xerox  machines  operate  on  the  principle 
of  the  dry  electrical  process.  Both  the  Itenis 
and  terms  used  in  the  operation  of  Xerox  machines 
will  be  discussed. 

Copy  Paper 

The  recommended  copy  paper  used  witli  the 
Xerox  copier  is  from  16  to  32  pound  long 
grain  paper.  The  size  will  vary  with  the  type 
and  capability  of  the  copier,  ranging  from  8  x  10 
inches  to  8  1/2  x  14  Inches.  When  paper  is 
loaded,  some  models  use  only  the  ''curl  side*' 
type,  while  others  use  the  "two-s!ded**  type. 
When  the  "curl  side**  type  is  used,  ensure  the 
curl  is  DOWN.  Use  only  one  size  paper  at 
a  time.  Mixing  paper  sizes  and  types  will  re- 
sult in  misfeeds. 


MlsfovH 

A  TiL-^K^f^i  16  tht.  term  used  to  define)  the 
condition  that  r^sulV3  when  the  paper  dees  not 
feed  properly  or  is  Jammed  during  the  normal 
cycle.  This  results  in  an  overload  i,iid  the 
Xerox  will  automatically  shut  OFF.  AR  mis- 
feeds  must  be  cleared  before  normal  operations 
can  be  continued.  Refer  to  the  operator's  manual 
for  proper  procedures  for  clearing  a  T;ilsfced. 

Toner 

Touer  is  the  fine  black  powder  used  to  form 
the  copy  image.  Toner  is  dispensed  from  the 
toner  well  located  under  the  top  cover.  A  small 
amount  of  toner  is  dispensed  with  each  copy. 
The  amount  of  toner  dispensed  is  controlled  by 
the  toner  dial  setting.  Check  the  toner  level 
in  the  toner  well  dally  and  maintain  the  proper 
operating  level. 

Print  Density 

This  term  applies  to  the  lightness  or  da-^k- 
ness  of  the  copy.  Print  density  may  be  adjusted 
by  increasing  or  decreasing  the  toner  flow. 

Some  models  are  equipped  with  a  light  origi- 
nal feature  button  for  Improving  the  quality  of 
tLe  Ima^e  when  the  original  is  weak  or  light. 
Blueprint  is  a  good  example  of  a  light  original. 

Key  Operator 

The  Xeror  Corporation  offers  a  course  of 
instruction  "jr  units  equipped  with  a  Xerox 
machine.  This  course  of  Instruction  trains  the 
Key  Operator  in  the  proper  use  of  the  Xerox, 
proper  maintenance,  and  servicing  procedures. 
One  or  two  individuals  within  the  command 
should  be  designated  as  Key  Operators.  Listed 
in  Table  8-1  are  some  of  the  duties  of  the  Key 
Operator. 

Operating  Procedures 

Set  print  quantity  at  the  desired  number  of 
copies.  If  you  are  copying  a  li^t  or  weak  origi- 
nal, use  the  li^t  original  feature  button.  Raise 
the  docimient  cover  and  insert  the  document 
with  the  original  face  down  and  with  the  ri^t 
side  against  the  side  scale.  Ensure  tiie  original 
is   centered  and  close  the  cover.  When  the 
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1. 

Control  Console. 

15. 

Power  ON  Button 

2. 

Paper  Tray. 

16. 

Power  OFF  Button 

3. 

Document  Area, 

17. 

Letter  Paper  Indicator. 

4. 

Sorter  Receiving  Tray. 

18. 

Legal  Paper  Indicator. 

5. 

First  Bin  and  Transition  Module. 

19. 

U^t  Original  Indicator. 

6. 

Sorter  Control  Unit. 

20. 

Call  Key  Operator  Indicator. 

7. 

Start  Sorter  Button. 

21. 

Lig^t  Original  Button. 

8. 

Stop  Sorter  Button. 

22. 

Print  Quantity  Selector. 

9. 

Misfeed  Indicator. 

23. 

Stop  Print  Button. 

10. 

Size  Scale. 

24. 

Reduction  Indicator. 

11. 

Reduction  Guide. 

26. 

Select  Reduction  Indicator. 

12. 

Start  Print  Button. 

26. 

NOT  Ready  Indicator. 

13. 

Count  Indicator. 

27. 

Ready  Indicator. 

14. 

Reduction  Selector  Buttons. 

Figure  8-2.— Xerox  Model  7000  with  Sorter. 
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Table  8-1.  — Duties  of  the  key  operator 
Daily 

1.  Ensure  the  Xerox  is  ON. 

2.  Check  toner  and  fuser  oil,  add  more  when 
necessary. 

3.  Clean  document  glass  and  cover. 

4.  Load  paper  as  needed. 

5.  Clear  misfeeds* 

6.  Check  supplies,  order  as  needed. 

7.  Ensure  copier  is  locked. 

8-.  For  assistance,  refer  to  operator  man- 
ual or  call  technical  representative. 


READY  light  is  lighted,  press  the  start  print 
touttoiu  The  quantity  print  selector  can  be  changed 
after  the  run  begins  as  long  as  the  number 
selected  is  hi^er  than  the  number  indicated  on 
the  counter  indicator.  When  fewer  copies  are 
needed  than  selected,  press  the  stop  print  button 
and  the  machine  will  automa^-ically  stop.  When 
photographs  are  copied,  use  the  halftone  screen* 


Copy  Reduction 

The  Xerox  7000  has  a  reduction  capability 
for  reducing  the  size  of  the  original.  The  amount 
of  reduction  Is  dependent  upon  the  selector  but- 
ton pushed.  The  reduction  buttons  are  numbered 
1  to  5.  The  higher  the  number  the  more  re- 
duction. When  any  of  the  reduction  buttons  are 
pushed,  the  NOT  READY  indicator  will  come 
on  while  the  7000  is  adjusting  to  the  new  re- 
quirement. Once  the  READY  light  comes  on, 
press  the  start  print  button* 


Maintenance 

Normally  major  maintenance  and  repairs 
are  handled  throu^  the  Xerox  technical  rep- 
resentative. Routine  maintenance  by  the  Key 
Operator  consists  of  those  duties  outlined  in 
Table  8-1.  When  necessary,  refer  to  the  op- 
erator's manual  for  detailed  information. 


Safety  Precautions 

Some  of  the  safety  precautions  to  be  awaj*e 
of  in  the  operation  of  these  machines  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Avoid  touching  -he  drum  at  all  times; 
the  drum  is  specially  treated  and  finger- 
prints could  cause  permanent  damage  to 
the  drum, 

2.  Avoid  contact  wltii  tlie  fuser,  it  may  be 
hot  and  cause  severe  tarns. 

3.  Avoid  getting  fuser  on  your  hands; 
wash  with  soap   a.xd  water  tc  remove. 

4.  Never  mix  paper  sizes. 

5.  When  you  clear  a  misfeed,  if  the  paper 
tears,  call  the  Xerox  representative. 

OZALID  MACHINES 

The  Ozalid  machine  is  used  to  copy  larger 
types  of  originals.  It  has  a  high  intensity  light 
that  exposes  all  areas  that  are  data  free.  It 
uses  the  chemical  developing  process,  usually 
ammonia.  The  copy  paper  is  a  Diazo  type  of 
material,  Diazo  materials  are  products  that 
have  been  coated  with  a  li^t  sensitive  dye 
that  develops  when  exposed  to  ammonia. 

Starting  the  Machine 

A  short  warmup  period  is  required  before 
material  can  be  fed  into  the  machine.  Always 
follow  the  manufacturer's  instructions  during 
machine  operation, 

1.  Make  sure  that  the  developer  drain  tube 
is  inserted  in  the  residue  bottle.  Then  fill  the 
storage  tank  with  ammonia.  If  bubbles  are  en- 
countered in  the  feed  system  due  to  increased 
temperatiiT  *^  or  hi^  altitude,  the  ammonia  should 
be  dilutee;  with  cold  water.  Usually  a  1/8  to 
1/4  dilution  is  sufficient. 

2.  After  the  ammonia  storage  tank  has  been 
filled,  turn  on  the  main  switch  and  adjust  the 
ammonia  feed  to  50-60  drops  per  minute.  At 
high  speeds  (30  feet  per  minute  and  above) 
the  drops  per  minute  can  be  increased.  On 
virtually  all  modem,  large-size  Ozalid  machines, 
ammonia  feed  is  automatically  increased  and 
decreased  Lo  correspond  with  variations  of  ma- 
chine speed. 

3.  The  machine  should  be  warmed  up  for 
approximately  20  minutes  or  until  the  operating 
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temperature  .s  Iwtween  180*  and  210'.  Time 
and  temperature  may  vary;  therefore,  always 
follow  the  manufacturer's  instructions.  Feed 
the  material  into  the  machine  with  the  original 
on  top,  adjusting  the  speed  of  the  machine  so 
that  a  clear  print  is  ototalned. 

Printing  speed  is  dependent  on  the  trans- 
luoenc>  of  the  original  and  the  density  of  the 
opaque  image,  also  on  the  type  of  sensitized 
material  used. 

Stopping  The  Machine 

When  stopping  the  machine,  turn  the  ammonia 
flow  off,  then  feed  a  sheet  of  porous  wrapping 
paper  16  inches  wide  in^o  the  machine.  Stop 
the  machine  with  the  paper  in  position  around 
the  printing  cylinder  and  tetween  the  sealing 
sleeve  and  the  perforated  tank.  This  will  pre- 
vent the  sleeve  from  sticking  to  the  perforated 
tank  top  and  will  also  protect  the  belts  from 
the  heat  of  the  cylinder  while  it  is  cooling. 

Adjustments  and  Maintenance 

Normally,  when  the  machine  is  first  installed, 
no  adjustments  are  required.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, some  readjustments  may  be  necessary 
due  to  atmospheric  changes  which  may  cause 
shrinkage  or  expansion  of  some  of  the  belts. 
These  adjustments  should  be  performed  in  ac- 
cordance with  manufacturer's  instructions  and 
then  only  by  qualified  personnel.  Maintenance 
is  required  on  a  periodic  basis.  Specific  dally, 
weekly,  monthly,  semiannual,  and  annual  main- 
tenance tasks  are  required  and  are  outlined  in 
the  manufacture's  instructions. 

Safety  Precautions 

1«  Ammonia  is  a  toxic  solution  so  ensure 
proper  ventilation, 

2.  Handle  the  lamp  assembly  with  great  care. 
It  is  fragile  and  e3q)ensive.  Do  not  attempt  to 
remove  the  lamp  from  the  machine  until  it  has 
.^oled.  Always   rest  the  lamp  assembly  flat 
\  a  table;  never  stand  it  on  end. 

S.  During  machine  operation,  the  ammonia 
feed  regulator  should  never  be  turned  completely 
off.  If  the  machine  is  left  running  and  no  moisture 
Is  entering  the  developer  section,  the  evaporation 
tray  and  heater  rods  are  likely  to  be  warped 
due  to  excessive  heat. 


LOCAL  DISSEMINATION  EQinPMENT 

Many  hours  of  valuable  time  are  needed 
during  the  normal  course  of  the  day  to  dis- 
seminate local  weather  conditions  and  forecasts. 
To  aid  in  the  dissemination  of  pertinent  data, 
most  weather  offices  use  the  telephone  and  the 
Code-A-Phone. 

CODE-A-PHONE 

The  Code-A-Phone  in  most  weather  offices 
is  used  to  rocord  the  daily  forecast,  local  warn- 
ings, tidal,  and  astronomical  data.  The  amount 
aiid  type  of  data  to  be  recorded  will  vary,  de- 
pending on  the  needs  of  the  office  anid  the 
length  of  tape  supplied  with  the  equipment.  The 
recorded  data  is  usually  updated  at  6  hour 
intervals  to  coincide  with  the  Aviation  Forecasts. 
It  may  be  revised  more  often  as  weather  con- 
ditions dictate.  The  Code-A-Phone  has  proven 
to  be  invaluable  in  this  capacity. 

The  typical  Code-A-Phone,  as  shown  in  fig- 
ure 8-S,  is  a  self-contained  instrument.  It  op- 
erates on  the  same  principle  as  a  tape  recorder. 
The  mouth  piece  acts  as  the  microphone  and 
the  ear  piece  as  a  listening  device.  Most  Code- 
A-Phones  have  a  playbadk  and  an  automatic 
answering  capability.  The  playback  capability 
enables  the  Individual  to  check  the  tape  for 
errors  after  making  the  recording.  The  auto- 
matic answering  capability  permits  the  caller  to 
dia7  directly  into  the  weather  office  and  receive 
the  recorded  information  without  anyone  answer- 
ing the  phono.  This  saves  time  for  the  caller 
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Figure  8-S.  — Typical  Code-A-Phone. 
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and  the  forecaster,  who  otherwise  may  have 
to  continually  repeat  the  same  weather  informa- 
tion. 

Operation 

*rhe  basic  steps  to  follow  when  using  the 
Code-A-Phone  are  given  l)elow: 

1.  Ensure  the  machine  is  ON,  remove  phone 
from  cradle, 

2.  Push  the  recording  cycle  switch. 
S.  Push  the  recording  button. 

4.  Record  the  data. 

5.  Using  the  recheck  switch,  check  the  re- 
cording. 

6.  Set  the  machine  to  the  automatic  position 
and  return  the  phone  to  its  cradle. 

Procedures  may  vary  with  each  model  of  the 
Code-A-Phone.  Refer  to  the  operator's  manual 
for  your  particular  model. 

Maintenance 

The  Aerographer's  Mate's  maintenance  re- 
sponsibility is  limited  to  keeping  the  exterior 
clean.  All  interior  maintenance  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  local  area  phone  company. 

TELEPHONES 

The  telephone  is  a  rapid  type  of  communica- 
tion that  has  saved  many  hours.  In  many  cases 
the  caller  does  not  have  to  come  to  the  weather 
office  to  get  questions  answered  or  to  get  a 
weather  briefing. 

There  are  a  few  easy-to-acquire  habits  which 
make  use  of  the  t3lephone  more  pleasant  and 
more  effective.  If  you  are  not  already  observing 
them,  it  will  be  well  worth  your  while  to  de- 
velop thom.  To  avoid  misunderstandings  while 
using  the  phone,  speak  clearly  and  distinctly. 
Avoid  gestures,  the  person  at  the  other  end 
cannot  see  you.  Listed  below  are  some  of  the 
most  con^jnon  voice  deficiencies. 

1.  Lack  of  emphasis 

2.  Poor  volume 

3.  Weak  enunciatioii 

4.  Errors  in  pronunciation 

5.  Poor  pitch 


They  can  all  be  eliminated  by  (1)  practicing 
oral  reading;  (2)  listening  to  professionals'  speech 
habits;   (8)   taping  and  listening  to  your  own 
voice  and  working  to  correct  deficiencies. 

Always  be  polite  but  professional.  Open  a 
phone  conversation  with  a  phrase  that  identifies 
your  office  and  you.  If  a  caller  fails  to  identify 
himself,  ask  him  tactfully  for  his  name. 

If  the  caller  must  wait  while  you  collect  the 
information  he  wants  or  wait  for  the  forecaster 
to  come  to  the  telephone,  inform  him  of  the 
delay  and  the  reason  for  it.  When  the  person 
being  called  is  not  available,  ask  if  you  may 
help  or  if  there  is  a  message.  You  may  be 
able  to  help  and  the  caller  will  not  have  to  call 
the  second  time. 


CONVENIENCE-TYPE  EQUIPMENT 

One  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  office 
equipment  is  the  typewriter.  Many  makes  and 
models  are  available  for  use.  It  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  manual  to  cover  all  makes  and 
models,  though  we  will  discuss  them  in  gen- 
eral. 

TYPEWRITERS 

Currently  there  are  two  types  in  use,  the 
manual  and  the  electric.  The  typewriter  in  your 
office  may  be  heavy  and  rugged  looking,  but 
in  fact,  it  is  a  very  delicate  instrument.  Treat 
it  like  one  and  give  It  daily  care.  A  typewriter 
in  first-*::]ass  condition  is  easier  to  operate  and 
turns  oat  a  better  looking  product.  Observe 
the  routine  procedures  listed  for  best  results 
from  your  typewriter. 

Care  of  Typewriters 

1.  Keep  your  typewriter  covered  when  not 
in  use.  Always  cover  it  or  close  it  into  the 
desk  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

2.  Keep  It  clean  by  wiping  the  outside  with 
a  soft  dry  cloth  and  dusting  the  inside  with 
8  long-handled  brush. 

2.  Clean  the  type  daily  with  a  stiff  brush, 
and  It  seldom  will  be  necessary  to  use  chemicals. 

4.  Take  care  in  erasing  to  move  the  car- 
riage to  one  side  so  that  erasure  crumbs  will 
not  fall  onto  the  mechanism. 

5.  Disengage  the  paper  feed  rolls  from  the 
pjaten  (large  rubber  roller)  whenever  you  are 
not  using  the  machine.  On  most  typewriters 
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you  do  this  by  pulling  a  lever  on  the  rlgnt  side 
of  the  carriage.  This  is  to  prevent  flh*  spots 
from  developing  on  the  feed  rolls  and  platen. 

Maintenance 

At  regular  intervals  you  should  give  the 
typewriter  a  more  thorough  cleaning.  Frequency 
of  these  cleanings  will  depend  on  the  amount  of 
use  the  typewriter  receives.  In  general,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  following  procedures  be 
carried  out  weekly: 

1.  Clean  the  carriage  rails  and  marginal 
stop  bar,  using  a  cloth  sli^tly  moistened  with 
oil.  Move  the  carriage  back  and  forth  in  the 
process. 

2.  Clean  the  platen  or  cylinder.  Remove,  if 
possible,  and  wipe  with  a  cloth  moistened  with 
a  very  small  amount  of  denatured  alcohol  or 
cleaning  fluid.  Do  not  wipe  off;  allow  the  fluid 
to  evaporate. 

3.  Clesin  the  type,  using  a  short-bristled 
brush.  Tap  lightly  with  the  points  of  the  bristles 
to  looben  the  dirt;  then  brush  lightly. 

4.  Bnish  the  type  bar  segments  and  dust 
the  interior  of  the  machine.  Use  a  long-handled 
brush,  brushing  toward  the  front  of  the  ma- 
chine. By  elevating  a  few  type  bars  at  a  time. 


you  can  reach  into  the  mechanism.  Do  not  force 
the  bars.  Use  a  soft  cloth  alternately  with  the 
brush. 

5.  Wipe  the  sides  and  back  of  the  machine. 

6.  Turn  the  power  off  on  electric  typewriters 
when  they  are  not  being  used. 

7.  Disconnect  the  plug  on  the  electric  type- 
writer at  the  end  of  each  work  day. 

If  operating  instruoiions  for  your  typewriter 
are  available,  they  will  help  you  identify  its 
parts  and  give  you  additional  information  about 
its  care. 

If  further  oiling  or  repair  work  is  needed, 
the  machine  should  be  turned  over  to  a  type- 
writer rnechanlc. 

Safety  Precautions 

When  it  becomes  necessary  to  move  the 
typewriter,  the  following  precautions  should  be 
taken. 

1.  Be  sure  your  typewriter  is  properly  placed 
on  the  desk,  or  secured  to  the  well  type  of 
desk,  so  that  it  will  not  fall. 

2.  In  lifting  a  typewriter,  grip  it  by  its 
case,  NEVER  by  its  carriage. 

3.  UEVER  attempt  typewriter  repairs  of  an 
electrical  nature. 
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CHAPTER  9 


SPECIALIZED  METEOROLOGICAL 
EQUIPMENT  AND  THEIR  USES 


Specialized  meteorological  equipment  range 
from  equipment  utilized  In obeervlng  atmospheric 
condltionB  aloft  to  the  various  computer  systems 
that  generate  numerlcitl  products  in  support  of 
the  operating  forces. 

The  objective  of  th^s  chapter  Is  to  acquaint 
the  Aerographer's  Mate  with  the  function,  basic 
operation,  care,  and  applicable  safety  precautions 
of  specialized  meteorological  equipment. 


UPPER  AIR/WIND  EQUIPMENT 

Upper  air/^lnd  equipment  may  be  divided  Into 
six  general  categorleb:  radiosonde  transmitters, 
test  and  calibration,  balloon  Inflation,  balloon 
launch,  tracking,  and  assolcated  hand  calculators* 
computers,  and  plotting  boards. 

RADIOSONDE  TRANSMITTER 

The  radiosonde  transmitter  la  a  balloon- 
borne,  battery-powered  Instrument  used  together 
with  ground-receiving  equipment  to  obtain  a  ver- 
tical profile  of  the  atmosphere  in  terms  of 
pressure,  temperature,  and  relative  humidity. 
The  basic  radiosonde  transmitter  contains  an 
aneroid  baroswltch  for  measuring  pressure,  a 
white-coated  thermistor  for  temperature,  and  a 
carbon  hygrlstor  for  relative  humidity.  Two  basic 
types  of  raUiuBondes  are  the  1680-  and  403-MHz. 
Ashore,  upper-air  stations  use  the  1680-MHz, 
while  ships  use  the  403-MHz.  lUuliosonde  Ob- 
servations, FMH  No.  3,  contains  additional  In- 
formation on  these  Instruments. 

TEST  AND  CALIBRATION 
EQUIPMENT 

In  order  to  ensure  a  high  percentage  of  suc- 
cessful radiosonde  and  rawlnsonde  flights,  a 
thorough  prefllght  checic  of  the  radiosonde  and 
associated  battery  pacic  must  bo  performed  and 


ground  equipment  must  be  maintained  at  a  high 
level  of  performance.  Usually  electronics  tech- 
nicians service  ground  equipment. 

Signal  Generators 

Signal  generators  are  used  to  calibrate  radio-* 
sonde  recorders.  A  signal  generator  supplies 
the  audio  Inpv^  frequencies  which  are  necessary 
for  accurate  computation  of  frequencies.  A  signal 
generator  of  the  type  used  with  meteorological 
equipment  simulates  the  audiofrequencies  the 
radiosonr^es  would  send. 

Detailed  calibration  procedures  may  be  found 
In  the  applicable  Instrument  handbooic. 

Humidity  Chamber  ML-428/UM 

Humidity  Chanjber  ML-4?8/UM  Is  provided 
to  secure  a  stable  environment  of  tempera- 
ture and  relative  humidity  for  conditioning 
403-MHz  radiosondes  prior  to  release. 

The  humidity  chamber  Is  equipped  with  an 
automatic  switching  device.  This  switching  device 
consists  of  a  synchronous  timer  unit  which 
automatically  connects  the  three  elements  of  the 
radiosonde  in  a  predetermined  sequence.  This, 
in  turn,  allows  the  operator  to  obtain  data 
essential  to  the  prefllght  check  of  403-MHz 
radiosondes. 

Refer  to  the  instructions  that  accompany  this 
equipment  for  detailed  operating  and  maintenance 
procedures. 

Radiosonde  Baseline  Check  Sets 
AN/GMM-1(  ),  AN/GMM-3,  and 
AN/UMM-1 

Baseline  check  sets  are  calibration  chambers 
designed  for  use  with  radiosondes  used  by  the 
Naval  Weather  Service. 
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Equipment  supplied  with  these  checl.  sets 
includes  a  remote  switching  control  for  control 
of  the  radiosonde  only.  It  idso  includes  a  cali- 
bration chamber  control  mounted  on  the  chamber 
which  provides  all  the  controls  necessary  to 
operate  both  the  check  set  and  the  installed 
radiosonde. 

For  complete  information  on  the  op'  ation 
and  maintenance  of  tb<>i>^  check  sets*  refer  to 
the  appropriate  technical  manuals. 

TEST  SET  TS-538AJo  —  This  test  set  per- 
forms as  a  frequency  meter  and  power  output 
meter  for  the  AN/aMT-4  and  JU06A  radiosondes. 
It  is  also  capable  of  simulating  the  AN/AMT-4 
radiosonde  to  check  the  8ensitivit>»  bandwidth, 
and  tracking  accuracy  of  the  AN/GMD-1  and 
-2  rawin  sets. 

BATTERY  TEST  SETS.  — The  standard  bat- 
tery tester  is  a  twin-voltmeter  instnunent  used 
to  measure  A  and  B  battery  voltages  of  radio- 
sonde batteries.  Both  A  and  B  voltages  may  be 
read  directly  on  separate  voltmeter  dials  si- 
multaneously. 

BALLCX)N  INFLATION  EQUIPMENT 
Balloons 

Most  of  th'  alloons  used  in  the  Naval  Weather 
Service  are  n^ade  of  synthetic  rubber  (neoprene). 
The  film  thickness  of  the  inflated  balloons  is 
extremely  small,  and  the  balloons  are  very 
dellcatfo  during  storage  or  preflight  Fr'i:-para- 
tions,  the  smallest  cut,  bruise,  or  scratch 
will  P'^T^iously  affect  the  altitude  at  which  the 
balloon  will  burst.  Therefore,  the  requirement 
for  careful  balloon  handling  is  essential. 

PILOT  BALI  OONS.  — The  balloons  used  to 
obtain  pilot  balloon  observations  (PIB/VLs)  are 
of  two  sizes;  30-gram  or  100-gram.  They  are 
colorfid  either  red,  black,  or  white.  These  ^^'i" 
ferent  sizes  ar.d  colors  were  designed  fc  ^o 
under  various  weather  conditions.  Select  Uio 
balloon  size  and  color  according  to  the  in- 
structions contained  in  Winds- Aloft  Observations, 
FMH  No.  5. 

RADIOSONDE  AND  RAWINSONDE  BAL- 
LOONS.These  balloons  are  manufactured  in 
various  sizes  ranging  from  300-  to  1200-grams. 
There  is  no  standard  balloon  size.  They  differ 
from  pilot  balloons  in  that  they  are  uncolorod, 
larger,  thinner,  and  more  flexible. 


BALLOON  CONDITIONING.— AS  a  result  of 
exposure  to  relatively  low  temperatures  and 
extended  periods  in  storage,  neoprene  balloons 
siiffer  a  partial  loss  of  elasticity  through  crystal- 
lization.- Neoprene  balloons  used  in  this  state  will 
burst  prematurely.  Therefore,  if  storage  con- 
ditions warrant,  all  neoprene  balloons  will  be 
conditioned  to  ensure  maximum  elasticity  be- 
fore use  in  accordance  with  instructions  con- 
tained in  the  appropriate  FMH. 

Helium  Regulator 

The  helium  regulator  is  used  to  provide  a 
low-pressure  helium  source  for  balloon  infla- 
tion. When  connected  to  a  helium  cylinder,  the 
regulator  provides  an  indication  of  cylinder 
pressure,  a  regulated  helium  outlet  pressure 
suitable  for  balloon  inflation,  and  an  indication 
of  the  number  of  cubic  feet  remaining  in  the 
cylinder. 

Universal  Balloon 
Balance  (ML-575UM> 

The  universal  balloon  balance  is  used  to 
determine  buoyancy  and  to  control  the  inflation 
of  10-,  30-,  and  100-gram  balloons.  The  set 
contains  adapters,  a  valve  body,  and  a  weight 
pan.  These  items  are  packed  in  a  small  wooden 
box. 

Balloon  Inflation  Nozzle 
Weight  Kit  (MK-216/GM) 

This  inflation  kit  is  used  to  determine  the 
buoyancy  and  to  control  the  inflation  of  a  radio- 
sonde balloon.  The  set  contains  two  nozzle 
assem  blie  s  of  dif f e  rent  si  ze  for  large-  and 
small-necked  balloons,  a  brass  weight  with 
mounting  post,  and  a  weight  stack  of  assorted 
weights. 

BALLOON  LAUNCH 

Balloon  Shroud 

Balloon  shrouds  are  fabric  canopies  used 
to  handle  and  to  release  inflated  radiosonde 
balloons  in  high  or  gusty  winds.  The  shroud 
is  a  nylon  parachute-like  cover,  6  feet  in  di- 
ameter, with  four  flaps  that  fold  almost  com- 
pletely r  round  the  inflated  balloon,  but  which 
have  sufficient  spacing  between  the  flaps  to 
allow  the  neck  cf  the  balioon  to  protrude,  (Filach 
flap  has  a  handle.)  On  the  top  of  the  shroud 
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is  an  eyepiece  to  which  a  string  can  be  tied,  nonerecting  eyepieces,  and  the  image  appears 
The  string  may  be  tied  to  some  fixed  ob]ect  inverted.  By  rotating  an  internal  spiral  cam 
or  held  by  another  person  during  the  release,  attached  to  it,  the  eyepiece  is  focused  on  cross- 
When  hydrogen  is  used  a  special  static  free  hairs  provided  for  use  in  centering  the  bal- 
shroud  should  be  utilized.  loon  in  the  field  of  the  telescope. 


Train  Regulator 

The  radiosonde /rawinsonde  train  regulator 
consists  of  a  frame,  reel,  and  braking  mecha- 
nism. The  regulator  is  furnished  with  approxi- 
mately 60  feet  of  nylon  cord  wound  on  the  reel. 
The  braking  mechanism  permits  the  weight  of 
the  radiosonde  to  unwind  the  cord  at  the  nominal 
rate  of  12  feet  per  minute.  The  train  regulator 
is  attached  between  the  parachute  and  the  radio* 
sonde  and  facilitates  releases  during  strong  or 
gusty  winds. 

Parachute 

The  parachute  is  a  lightweight,  expendable, 
paper  device  usod  to  slow  the  descent  of  a 
balloon-borne  radiosonde  after  the  balloon  has 
burst.  It  minimizes  the  danger  to  personnel 
and  reduces  or  minimizes  property  damage 
from  the  falling  radiosonde.  The  parachute  should 
be  used  for  ALL  upper  air  soundings  unless 
there  are  specific  instructions  to  the  contra?.^. 

TRACKING  EQUIPMENT 

Shore-Type  Theodolite 

The  theodolite  is  used  in  taking  pibals  to 
measure  elevation  and  azimuth  angles  of  a  pilot 
balloon. 

The  shore-type  theodolite,  AEUO-1928-USN 
or  ML-474,  is  similar  in  many  respects  to 
a  surveyor's  transit,  with  certain  modlfioations 
necessary  to  adapt  it  to  pibal  tracking.  (See 
figure  9-1.)  The  telescope,  supported  over  the 
center  of  the  upper  plate  by  a  yoke  standard, 
is  mounted  for  rotation  in  both  the  vortical 
and  horizontal  pianos.  The  theodoUto  telosoopo 
differs  from  the  transit  telesoopo.  The  theodo- 
litz'B  line  of  sight  is  bent  through  an  anglo 
of  90*,  plaolng  the  ob]octivo  Ions  and  oyo- 
pieoo  at  right  angles  to  oaoh  other.  A  glass 
prism  ooaveys  the  imago  from  the  ob]ootivo 
lens  to  the  eyepieoo,  which  remains  stationary 
in  the  veitioal  plane,  while  the  ob]eotive  lens 
moves  up  and  down  in  tracking  the  balloon. 
To  avoid  the  use  of  two  additional  lenses  and 
a  subsequent  reduction  in  light,  theodolites  havo 


For  detailed  information  on  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  shore-type  theodolite 
refer  to  FMH  No.  5  and  the  handbook  of  over- 
haul instructions,  NA  50-30WH-1. 

Shipboard  Theodolite 

The  shipboard  theodolite  (figure  9-2)  is  used 
in  taking  pibals  at  sea.  This  theodolite  consists 
of  an  enclosed  optical  system  with  an  artifical 
horizon  assembly  for  operation  at  night  or  on 
days  when  the  horizon  is  not  visible.  Ray  filters 
are  used  to  improve  visibility.  The  vertical  and 
horizontal  scales  are  used  for  obtaining  eleva- 
tion angle  and  azimuth  angle  readings.  The 
theodolite  is  mounted  on  a  gimbal  assembly 
base  plate  which  screws  onto  a  tripod.  A  counter- 
weight on  the  counterbalance  shaft  attached  to 
the  gimbal  assembly  tends  to  keep  the  instru- 
ment in  a  vertical  position  with  minimum  fol- 
low of  the  ship's  roll  and  pitch* 

For  detailed  operating  and  maintenance  in- 
structions refer  to  the  Handbook,  Operation  and 
Maintenance  Instructions,  Shipboard  Theodolite, 
NA  50-30FR-522. 

Radiosonde  Recorders/ 
Receptors/Receivers 

RADIOSONDE  RECORP^R  AN/TMQ-5(  ).— 
Radiosonde  Recorder  Ai  /TJVIQ-5(  )  records 
weather  information  in  graphic  form  that  is 
transmitted  from  a  balloon-borne  radiosonde. 
It  is  normally  used  when  taking  an  upper  air 
sounding  with  AN/GMD-1(  )  equipment  which 
employs  a  1680-MHz  radiosonde. 

The  Operator's  Manual  for  this  recorder 
contains  detailed  instructions  on  its  operation 
and  maintenance. 

IIADIOSONDK  RECEPTOR  AN/SMQ-1(  ).— 
Radiosonde  Ilocoptor  AN/SMQ-1(  )  (fig.  9-0) 
is  an  olootronio  meteorological  dovioo  which 
receives,  amplifiosi  demodulates,  and  graphically 
records  signals  emitted  from  a  balloon-borne 
403-MHz  radiosonde.  The  receptor  covers  a  fre- 
quency range  of  390  to  410  MHz.  The  radio- 
sonde transmits  data  \t\  the  form  of  pulsed 
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nguro  9-1.— Shoro-typo  thoodoUto  (ML-474). 


HI'*  (radlofroquoncy)  Bl^^nalB  which  aru  niodulatod 
at  an  audio  rato  controlled  \ry  tho  toniporaturoi 
pro8Buro»  and  rolatlvo  humidity  of  tho  atmoBphoro 
through  which  tho  radloaondo  pasBUB.  Radio- 
Bondo  Rocoptor  AN/SMQ-1(  )  iB  doBljpnod  for 
shipboard  ubo.  IIowovor»  with  propur  oqulpmont 
modlflcatlonsi  tho  AN/SMQ-1(  )  niny  \)o  u»od 
aB  backup  goar  for  tho  AN/TMCJ-fK  )  at  nhoro 
BtatlonB. 

ThlB  roooptor  1b  rnalntalnod  undor  tho  Maln- 
tonanoo  and  Material  Manrigurnont  tiyBtotn  (3-M). 
Information  pertaining  to  tho  3-M  wyMteni  way 
ho  found  In  the  standard  Navy  Maintenance  anrl 


Material  Managoment  Bystom  Manual,  OPNAV 
43P2,  or  tho  latoBt  revision  to  the  Military 
liequlrenenta  for  Petty  Offloor  3^2  rato 
training  manual.  Detailed  InBtruotlone  on  op** 
orating  pt  hiclples  and  prooeduroB  may  be  found 
in  the  'rechnlcal  Manual  for  Radiosonde  lie-' 
ceptor  AN/8MCi-lA,  NA  60-308MQ1A-501. 

IIADIOSONDK  UKCEIVER  AN/SMQ-3.- This 
rec<jiv(3r  1b  Blmllar  In  appeara^ioe  and  con- 
ti'olB  and  performa  tho  sime  fur^otlon  aB  tho 
AN/SM(i-l(  ).  Detailed  lnformf>tlop  on  thld  re- 
(;oivor  mny  l>e  found  in  the  Teolihloal  Manual 
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209.100 

I''iguro  9-2.  — Shipboard  thoodollto. 


for  llooolving  Sot,  iladlowondo  AN/SMc^-3, 
NAB0-30-8Mg-3-l. 

CALCULATOIIS,  COMPUTKJIS, 
AND  PLOTTING  BOARDS 

Various  typ^'B  of  oaioulator&t  oornputorH,  and 
plottin({  ^xjardft  aro  utilized  during  thr  uour&o 
of  an  uppor  air  or  windii  aloft  obtMirvation. 


InBtruotionH  for  thoir  proper  uno  nay  be  found 
in  the  appropriate  FMH  or  on  the  Individual  item 

ilLClf. 


COMPUTKCil  I^QUIPMBNT 

Con)putor  are  dally  playing  a  larger  part 
In  tlu)  field  of  oommunior«tlons«  The  eyjod  with 
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CABINET,  ELECTRICAL 


NAVAL  ENVIRONMENTAL 
DATA  NETWORK  (NEDN) 

The  Naval  Environmental  Data  Network 
(NEDN)  is  the  primary  computerized  network  for 
disBemlnating  meteorological  and  oceanographlc 
products  of  the  Naval  Weather  Service.  The 
system  consist  of  all  the  Naval  Weather  Service 
computers  linked  together  via  high  speed  tele- 
phone circuits.  The  network  extends  to  each  of 
the  four  FLEWEACENs— Guam,  Pearl  Harbor, 
Norfolkp  and  Rota,  and  to  FLEWEAFAC  Suitland. 
FLENUMWEACEN  Monterey,  OA,  with  thegroat- 
est  computer  power,  is  the  hub  of  this  network 
and  generates  all  the  basic  computer  enviion* 
mental  analyses  and  forecasts  distrlbui;ed  via 
the  NEDN. 

There  bre  two  circuits  in  CONUS  called 
Tlelines.  These  circuits  parallel  each  coast, 
with  the  East  Coast  Tieline  being  operated  by 
FLEWEACEN  Norfolk,  and  the  West  Coast  Tlellne 
by  FLENUMWEACEN  Monterey.  These  tlelines 
connect  stations  with  their  respective  monitor 
stations  as  indicated  In  figure  9-4.  Most  of  the 
raw  data  observations  used  by  FLENUMWEACEN 
Monterey  are  received  from  the  Automated 
Weather  Network  (AWN),  which  is  the  Air  Force 
counterpart  of  the  NEDN.  via  high  speed  cir- 
cuits. 

Major  changes  are  occurlng  In  computcu 
equipment  and  therefore  will  not  be  discussed 
In  great  detail.  The  Naval  Env  ^^^al  Dis- 
play Station  (NEDS)  is  being  Int  r.  -v  EDN 
and  tieline  activities.  The  .r.^t^w  *  iction  of 
NED3-1,   and  others  in  the  ?  NEDS 

equipmentp  is  leading  to  th  ^  ;no\*J  ?  ;urrent 
Automatic  Data  Prooessii.  {^'^y^/  f  ilpment 
at  the  FLEWEACENs,  and  'Ai  c)m^<  itlon  of 
the  requirement  for  the  Ttel<     as  t  km  exists. 


Colloct  and  Transmit  (CAT)  •  -iJ' 

200.150 

Flgtiro  9-3,— IladlOBondo  Iloccptor  AN/SMQ-  The  CAT  unJt  Is  an  elect  <•  ^erfaco  bo- 
1  (  )•  tween  high  speed  data  trant  >     ,iOn  lines  and 

a  standard  teletype.  All  statio  b  on  th^  tlellno 
are  issuec'  a  TAT  unit  nuch        that  shown 

with  which  a  aoiDputor  can  process  and  produce    In  figure  9-5. 

wouthor  information  Is  of  little  value  if  the 

pmiuct  cunnot  roach  iho  xxbot  on  a  real-Hine  The  system  Is  conposod  un  electronic 
basis.  This  requiroB  equipment  that  cai.  :  ioci^e  controller,  a  miniature  read/write  magnetic  tape 
and  trunHir)lt  data  at  a  higu  rate  of  spotd.  handler  with  ijelectable  endless  tape  loop  car- 
ThlB  ef|ulpniop*  and  the  system  ;utilUing  this  tridges,  teletype  iput/output  relays,  power  sup- 
o({uipn)ont  m  mbo\xhw^(1  in  the  following  para**  plies,  and  a  control  panel.  The  tape  cartridges 
graphs.  ari^  av'Pllablo  in  3-,  6-.  9-,  ^2-,  and  IG-mlnuto 
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F^iire  9-4.— East  and  West  Coast  TlelJrM-R, 


incrementfl.  A  70-Becond  tape  cartrldgo  is  also 
avolltvblo  for  tebftlng  purposes. 

The  3-  or  6-mlnute  taj^s  are  .r)Ost  fre- 
quently iiBod  slnC8«  at  3»000  words  per  mln- 
ute»  this  tape  will  receive  most  mossager  likely 
to  06  sent.  TupoB  can  always  be  changed  to 
either  longer  or  eho  'ter  tapes  afe'  desired  o*. 
when  requested.  Play  back  to  a  teletypewriter 
cai^.  be  secompllBhed  at  bi  c«)ds  of  60»  75*  or 
100  word'i  per  minute  ao  selected  on  the  CAT 
unltt 

The  gen^  al  appUcatlor  of  the  CAT  unit  is 
to  accept  dlp;1tal  data  oy  nonltorlng  teletype 
lines  and  to  compactly  stTe  this  data  on  a 
contln'jous  loop  magnstic  tapa  cartridge  as  mon- 
tlontid  previously t  Data  8t<^>ced  on  tape  may  be 
transmitted  at  much  higher  rates  via  telephone 
faollltieB  or  simply  retraniimitted  over  teletype 


lines  at  e  Unr.  r  lOre  convenient  for  operation. 
In  a  siixiiJax  manner*  data  may  be  received 
from  teleph.f.e  facilities  at  a  lower  rate»  per- 
mitting a  pr*  ,e  printout  of  hard  copy  or  re- 
transmittal  at  higher  rates  via  telephone 
facilitiest  The  modes  described  may  be  manually 
solected  or»  in  an  automatic  mode*  the  tele- 
phone roo  ^ve  mod?  followed  by  a  teletype  trans- 
mit n  ')dc  may  be  continually  cycled  as  data 
presei     J^:  jif. 

On-Llne  Display  System  (OLDS) 

The  OLr  .  logic  unit  is  an  electronic  unit 
within  the  pi'  iter  consisting  of  several  ''cards'' 
up  i  which  are  mounted  componentSf  such  as 
transistorB  and  resistorst  It  serves  to  transfer 
the  ii;. coming  data  into  data  which  can  bo  used  by 
the  piotter  in  making  maps.  The  driver  portion 
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(OLDS). 

209.349 

Figure  9-5.  — NEDN  CoDect  and  Transmit  Unit 

(CAT).  the  function  of  the  Aerographer's  Mate  to  carry 

>vX  maintenance  on  this  type  equipment. 


of  the  plotter  reveives  the  parallel  data  from 
the  OLDS  and  produces  maps  through  the  op- 
eration of  the  pen  up/pen  down,  drum  up/drum 
down,  and  carriage  right/carriage  left  func- 
tioi  h. 

Once  the  plotter  has  received  the  informa- 
tion from  the  OLDS  unit,  it  will  rapidly  draw 
lines  on  the  chart  roll  with  a  series  of  move- 
ments. The  paper  roll  will  move  0.01  inch 
per  step,  while  the  pen  will  move  only  from 
side  to  side  or  up  and  down. 

The  CALCOMP  digital  plotter  consists  of 
a  drum  type  plotter  and  an  electronic  controller 
(OLDS  logic  unit)  mounted  on  a  single  bedplate. 
(See  fig.  9-6.) 

Data  Systems  Technicians  (DS)  and/or  civilian 
technicians  are  normally  assignedto  NEDN  activ- 
ities solely  to  maintain  the  computers  and  as- 
sociated equipment.  It  is  not,  and  should  not  be. 


NAVAL  ENVIRONMENTAL 
DISPLAY  STATION  (NEDS) 

The  NEDS  is  a  transmission,  storage,  dis- 
play and  printout  unit.  It  consists  of  a  mini 
computer  with  storage  capability,  a  television 
monitor  display,  a  high  speed  teletype  printer 
and  a  hard  copy  plotter.  It  will  replace  pre- 
vious Automatic  Data  Processing  equipment  at 
NEDN  activities  and  will  eventually  replace 
facsimile  equipment  at  other  Naval  Weather 
Service  Activities.  A  NEDS  system  is  being 
developed  for  shipboard  use. 

FLENUMWEACEN  Monterey  transmits  data 
from  Its  computers  to  the  storage  unit  at  NEDS. 
The  operator  then  may  display  any  of  the  data 
at  any  time  while  it  is  in  storage.  Up  to  five 
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charts  may  be  displayed  simultaneously,  super- 
imposed one  over  the  other.  He  has  the  ca- 
pability of  producing  a  hard  copy  of  displayed 
data< 

The  NEDS  contains  several  significant  ad- 
vantages over  all  previous  NEDN  terminals 
including: 

!•  The  ability  to  construct  a  chart  from 
low  speed  lines.  A  typical  chart  should  require 
less  than  10  minutes  at  100  wpm  teletype  i-ates. 

2.  A  completely  automated  receiving  terminal. 

3«  A  soft  and  hard  copy  display  capability. 

Operation 

The  low  speed  data  are  received  and  entered 
into  the  teletype  interfage.  The  system  can  op- 
erate proportionally  faster  if  higher  data  rates 


are  available.  The  upper  limit  would  be  aoout 
2400  bits  per  sacondi  thereby  producing  a  chart 
every  15  seconds.  The  interface  acc\imulates  the 
data  bits  to  form  characters.  The  assembled 
characters  are  then  transferred  to  the  mini 
computer.  The  mini  computer  examines  the 
characters  and  takes  the  appropriate  action  to 
produce  the  desired  ou^t.  Upon  completion  of 
the  data  transmission  (typically  10  minutes)! 
the  complete  chart  is  displayed  on  the  TV 
monitor.  A  hard  copy  can  be  made  in  about 
15  seconds  on  the  electrostatic  plotter.  While 
the  data  are  received,  they  may  be  placed  on 
tape  for  later  use  if  necessary. 

NOTE:  Complete  details  on  the  NEDS  system 
are  not  available  at  this  time.  Refer  to  ap- 
propriate manuals  and  instructions  as  they  be- 
come available. 
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CHAPTER  10 

WATCH  ROUTINES 


Watchstandlng  Is  a  task  that  Is  common 
to  all  weather  offices.  These  watches  may  con- 
sist of  a  variety  of  functions,  depending  on 
the  requirements  and  type  of  duty  station  to 
which  you  are  assigned.  This  chapter  will  dis- 
cuss the  various  procedures  of  watchstandlng 
along  with  the  procedures  to  be  followed  in 
performing  many  of  the  tasks  that  may  be 
required  during  a  watch. 


PROCEDURES 

The  two  procedures  that  will  be  covered 
are  types  of  duties  to  be  performed  during 
the  watch  and  guidelines  for  standing  the  watch, 

TYPES  OF  DUTIES 

There  are  many  types  of  duties  that  may 
be  performed  during  a  watch.  Many  of  the 
tasks  are  more  important  than  others,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  all  the  tasks, 
whether  major  or  minor,  contribute  to  the  op- 
erational efficiency  of  a  properly  run  watch. 
A  partial  listing  of  these  duties  follows: 

1.  Observe,  record,  encode,  and  transmit 
surface  observations. 

2.  Observe,  record,  encode,  and  transmit 
radar  observations. 

3.  Operate  various  meteorological,  ocean- 
ographic,  and  satellite  equipment. 

4.  Observe,  record,  encode,  and  prepare  for 
transmission,  oceanographlc  observations. 

5.  Plot  surfacOf  upper  air,  and  oceanographlc 
charts. 

6.  Analyze  surface,  upper  air,  and  ocean- 
ographlc charts. 

7.  Decode  and  plot  radioactive  fallout  re- 
ports. 


8.  Plot  Skew-T  Diagrams. 

9.  Display  and  file  teletype  and  facsimile 
data^ 

10.  Maintain  office  equipment. 

11.  Operate  various  communications  equip- 
ment. 

12.  Perforni  administrative  and  supply  func- 
tions. 

All  of  these  duties  are  individually  covered 
in  this  chapter  or  have  been  previously  covered 
In  other  chapters  of  this  manual. 

rANDING  THE  WATCH 

The  tasks  you  perform  are  a  vital  link 
to  the  economical  and  safe  operation  of  your 
command,  those  served  by  your  command,  and 
the  entire  naval  service.  You  perform  a  func- 
tion which  affects  pilots,  ship  commanders, 
weapons  delivery,  missile  launches,  and  many 
other  activiries.  You  must  always  remain  alert, 
and  perform  your  tasks  professionally  and  with 
pride  in  doing  your  work  to  the  best  of  your 
ability.  You  must  be  alert  to  any  circumstance, 
whether  it  be  a  change  in  a  weather  element, 
an  observation,  or  the  status  of  operational 
equipment.  You  must  be  alert  to  advise  those 
who  need  to  know  what  that  change  is  and  when 
it  win  affect  them.  You  must  keep  your  fore- 
caster and  section  leader  up-to-date  on  changes 
occurring  within   your   area  of  responsibility. 

The  following  paragraphs  of  this  chapter 
describe  the  procedures  to  be  followed  in  per- 
forming the  various  tasks  to  which  you  may 
be  assigned  during  your  watch. 


OBSERVATIONS 

Accurate  obs'3rving,  recording,  and  trans- 
mitting of  weather  obtervations  is  one  of  Uie 
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most  Important  as  well  as  one  of  the  primary 
duties  of  the  Aerographer'B  Mate, 

Safety  of  life,  property,  and  Bucceseful  naval 
operations  depend  greatly  on  reliable  forecast- 
Ing.  For  this  reason  the  observations  upon  whioh 
the  forecasts  are  based  must  be  as  accurate  as 
humanly  possible. 

Complete  observations  are  the  end  result 
of  a  Compilation  of  many  small  tasks  or  de- 
tails. If  these  are  done  well,  your  observations 
will  become  Invaluable  to  the  forecaster.  If 
observations  are  inaccurate  they  become  a 
hlnderance  and  are  misleading.  The  accuracy 
and  reliability  of  your  observations  are  direct 
measures  of  your  abilities  and  your  dedication 
in  performing  your  duties, 

OBSERVATIONAL  PROGRAMS 
AND  CODE  SYSTEMS 

Observation  programr>  fall  into  three  gen- 
eral classes:  those  for  weather  units  ashore, 
those  for  weather  units  afloat,  and  those  for 
specJal  weatiier  units. 

In  general  it  can  be  said  that  weather  units 
take  as  many  observations  as  possible  to  ful- 
fill the  primary  mission  of  the  weather  unit. 

Individual  commands  may  coordinate  the  ob- 
servation pr-^gram  of  two  or  more  weather 
units.  Such  coordination  conserves  manpower 
without  sacrifice  of  quality  or  quantity  of 
service. 

Nothing  in  the  observing  requirements  limits 
any  unit  from  taking  such  special  or  extra  ob- 
servations as  operations  may  require. 

When  unusual  or  hazardous  weather  condi- 
tions develop,  or  upon  indicalions  of  a  severe 
storm,  hurricane,  or  typhoon,  an  observation 
must  be  taken  and  immediately  transmitted  in 
accordance  with  applicable  instructions. 

Observational  Program  Ashore 

Meteorological  observations  ashore  are  taken 
by  Naval  Weather  Service  units/activities  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Federal  Meteorological  Hand- 
books (FMH)  and  NAVWEASERVCOM  detailed 
instructions  and  manuals. 

Observational  Program  Afloat 

Ships  will  take  observations  in  accordance 
with  NAVWEASERVCOMINST,  ;:i40.1(  which 


outlines  the  minimum  requirements,  and  with 
the  Federal  Meteorological  Handbooks  and  other 
directives.  Ships  with  non-meteorological  per- 
sonnel aboard  will  utilize  NAVWEASERVCOM- 
INST 3144, 1(  )  in  taking  weather  observations 
for  transmission.  All  Navy  ships  at  sea  are 
required  to  take  regular  observationsi  but  where 
ships  are  steaming  in  company  or  in  close 
proximity  (within  10  miles),  the  appropriate 
officer  in  command  may  designate  one  ship 
to  take  observations  for  the  entire  group.  Ships 
in  port  are  required  to  continue  regular  observ- 
ing and  reporting  unless  there  is  a  nearby 
U,S,  manned  weather  reporting  station  meeting 
the  support  requirements  of  the  ship  or  group. 
In-port  weather  observing  and  reporting  may 
be  assigned  to  a  guard  weather  ship  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Senior  Officer  Present  Afloat 
(SOPA),  If  this  is  done,  the  weather  logs  of 
all  the  exempted  ships  will  bear  a  notation  of 
the  guard  ship's  name  and  the  effective  dates 
and  times. 

Observational  Program  of 
Special  Weather  Units 

The  observational  program  of  a  special  unit 
ashore  or  afloat  is  determined  by  the  command 
under  which  it  operates.  Although  the  spociflc 
requirements  which  create  the  need  for  a  spe- 
cial unit  govern  the  type  of  observational  pro- 
gram carried  out,  every  effort  is  made,  in 
add.  .on  to  meeting  the  special  requirements, 
to  carry  out  a  standard  observational  program 
appropriate  to  the  size  and  instrumentation  of 
the  unit.  Special  units  sent  to  areas  where  data 
for  climatological  purposes  are  scarce  or  non- 
existent should  exploit  each  such  opportunity  to 
obtain  valuable  weather  data. 

Code  Systems 

Meteorological  codes  are  lntei*natlonal  in 
scope  and  use.  Basically,  all  the  codes  are  the 
same  the  world  over.  They  have  been  devised 
and  agreed  upon  by  the  World  Meteorological 
Organization  (WMO),  This  organization  is  an 
affiliate  of  the  United  Nations,  and  ItR  function 
is  primarily  to  coordinate  meteorological  mat- 
ters between  the  members. 

Much  standardization  In  meteorological  mat- 
ters—including meteorological  codes— has  been 
achieved.  However,  there  are  some  regional 
or  national  exceptions  to  the  general  rulen. 
For  this  reason,  meteorological  codes  are  de- 
fined in  terms  of  the  WMO  rej^ions.  Within 
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the  WMO  regions  there  are,  in  addition,  also 
national  differences.  The  WMO  regions  are  as 
follows: 

WMO  Region  1  — Africa, 
WMO  Region  II— Asia, 
WMO  Region  in —  South  America, 
WMO  Region  IV— North  and  Central  America, 
WMO  Region  V— Southv/est  Pacific, 
WMO  Region  VI— Europe, 
WMO  Region  DC— German  Democratic  Repub- 
lic (East  Germany), 

Codes  are  the  lifeblood  of  meteorological 
work;  without  them  there  could  not  be  a  sys- 
tem of  observing  and  disseminating  weather  in- 
formation as  it  exists.  Codes  permit  the 
translation  of  a  wealth  of  meteorological  and 
oceanographic  information  into  concise  and  com- 
prehensive reports  consisting  of  numbers  and, 
in  some  instances,  contractions.  Moreover,  codes 
break  the  language  barrier  and  make  possible 
International  cooperation  in  the  area  of  mete- 
orology and  its  associated  services. 

Codes  are  also  the  elements  with  which 
Aerographer's  Mates  3  and  2  come  in  daily 
contact,  A  great  responsibility  is  placed  upon 
you  when  entrusted  to  encode  or  decode  mete- 
orological and  oceanographic  information.  You 
can  And  should  accept  this  responflibility  by 
learning  and  knowing  the  meteorological  and 
oceanographic  codes  well.  To  accomplish  this 
task  you  must  study  the  following  references: 

1,  International  Meteorological  Codes  (Year) 
and  Worldwide  Synoptic  Broadcasts,  NAVAIR 
50-.1P-11  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Codes 
Manual), 

2,  The  appropriate  Federal  Meteorological 
Handbooks  (FMH)  pertaining  to  codes. 

Contractions 

The  sheer  bulk  of  data  required  for  a  clear 
presentation  of  environmental  conditions  neces- 
sicatos  the  use  of  contractions  in  order  to 
reduce  the  length  of  messagec.  Contractions 
are  used  In  observations  to  facilitate  the  re- 
porting of  all  significant  phenomena. 

Some  examples  of  contractions  will  be  seen 
in  this  chapter;  many  more  will  be  found  in 
FMH  No.  1. 


SURFACE  OBSERVATIONS 

This  section  of  the  chapter  deals  with  types 
of  surface  observations  (aviation  and  synoptic) 
that  are  most  commonly  used  in  meteorology, 
along  with  some  of  the  methods  used  to  pre- 
pare the  observations  for  coding.  Observations 
are  recorded  on  meteorological  form  MFl-10 
at  shore  stations  and  NWSC  form  3140/8  at  sea, 
using  the  instructions  contained  in  FMH  No.  1. 

Aviation  weather  observations  are  classi- 
fied according  to  their  purpose.  The  informa- 
tion included  in  each  type  of  observation  depends 
on  the  time  of  the  observation,  and  the  operating 
conditions  and  procedures  of  the  sorting  sta- 
tion. 

Record  Observations 

Record  observations  arc  taken  at  scheduled 
hourly  intervals.  The  record  observation  is  a 
complete  observation  and  contains  the  informa- 
tion for  the  following  weather  elements:  ceilings; 
sky;  visibility;  weather;  obstinction  to  vision;  sea 
level  pressure;  temperature;  dew  point;  wind  di- 
rection, speed,  and  character;  altimeter  setting; 
and  appropriate  entries  in  the  ren:)arks  column. 

The  entry  in  column  1  of  MFl-10  and  NWSC 
form  3140/8  for  a  Record  observation  is  *'R". 

Special  Observations 

A  Special  observation  is  taken  to  report 
significant  changes  in  weather  elements.  Special 
observations  normally  include  the  following  ele- 
ments: ceiling,  sky  condition,  visibility,  weather 
phenomena,  wind  and  wind  shifts,  altimeter  set- 
ting, and  remarks,  A  Special  observation  for 
a  tornado,  waterspout,  funnel  cloud,  or  runway 
conditions  may  be  reported  as  a  single  element 
special.  When  a  Special  observation  coincides 
with  a  record  observation,  all  elements  re- 
quired for  the  Record  observation  are  observed, 
logged,  and  transmitted. 

The  proper  enti'y  in  column  1  of  MFl-10 
and  NWSC  form  3140/8  for  a  Special  observa- 
tion is  ''S";  when  the  time  coincides  with  a 
Record  o^oervation  the  proper  entxy  is  **RS", 

Special  observations  are  taken  in  accord- 
ance with  the  instructions  contained  in  FMH 
No.  1. 
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Local  Observations 

Local  observations  may  be  taken  and  re- 
corded at  any  weather  observing  station,  for 
any  meteorological  situation  which  is  estab- 
lished locally  or,  in  the  opinion  of  the  observer, 
is  significant  to  Local  operations,  A  Local 
observation,  however,  must  be  taken  and  re- 
corded immediately  following  notification  of  an 
Aircraft  Mishap  (other  than  an  inflight  emer- 
gency) unless  there  has  been  an  intervening 
R  or  S  observation.  Upon  notification  of  an 
inflight  emergency,  intensify  the  weather  watch, 
taking  and  disseminating  weather  data  as  nec- 
essary to  ensure  maximum  support  to  the  air- 
craft in  distress.  If  the  end  result  is  an  aircraft 
accident  or  Incident,  take  a  Local  observation, 
including  all  elements  normally  included  in  an 
R  observation  with  the  exception  of  sea  level 
pressure.  Include  any  other  data  deemed  ma- 
terial to  the  accident/incident  In  the  remarks 
column  of  MFl-lO  and  NWSC  form  3140/8, 
Include  the  remark  "ACFT  VHSHAIP"  in  paren- 
theses, but  do  not  transmit  this  remark  if  the 
observation  is  disseminated. 

Preparation  of  Forms 

Enter  observations  legibly  and  in  chronolog- 
ical order,  restricting  data  as  far  ao  possible 
to  the  columns  appropriate  to  them  as  indicated 
by  the  column  headings.  Ditto  marks  must  not 
be  used.  Use  a  black  lead  drawing  pencil,  grade 
2  or  2H,  employing  sufficient  pressure  to  en- 
sure legible  copies  and  ample  contrast  for 
photographic  reproduction.  Test  the  impression 
by  holding  the  completed  form  at  arm's  length 
in  normal  light.  If  all  entries  are  easily  read 
and  completely  legible,  the  impression  !:j  sat- 
isfactory. Numbers,  symbols,  and  lettf^ru  luaci 
be  of  such  size  as  to  fill  three-quarters  of 
the  vertical  space  between  lines. 

Prepare  MFl-lO  In  duplicate,  at  least.  Un- 
less otherwise  specified,  start  a  new  page  every 
day  with  the  first  observation  having  an  ascribed 
time  that  is  ijoth  later  than  0000  LST  and  later 
than  the  ascribed  Ume  of  the  observation  having 
a  standard  (reference)  time  of  0000  LST,  Use 
additional  pages  as  required.  Aboard  Navy 
ships,  an  NWSC  form  3140/8  is  prepared  in 
duplicate,  and  a  new  NWSC  form  3140/8  is 
started  daily  at  midnight  Greenwich  mean  time» 

MISSING  DATA.  — Enter  "M"  in  individual 
colunins      indicate  that  data  ncrvnally  entered 


are  missing  EXCEPT  that  '7"  is  entered  in 
3-  and  6-hourly  code  groups,  in  column  13. 
Explain  briefly  the  necessity  for  **M"  or 
entries  in  block  90. 

PARENTHESES^  -Data  entered  in  parenthe- 
ses are  for  statistical  purposes  only  and  are 
not  to  be  transmitted, 

LATE  OBSERVATIONS,  — When  an  observa- 
tion h^s  been  taken  late  and  no  appreciable 
changes  have  occurred  since  the  scheduled  time, 
enter  the  entire  observation  in  black  pencil 
and  enter  **NIL"  in  Col,  13,  When  conditions 
have  changed  appreciably  since  the  scheduled 
time,  estimate  the  conditions  probable  at  the 
observation  time,  using  recording  instruments 
wherever  posnible,  and  enter  the  observation 
in  red  pencil.  The  observation  is  not  trans- 
mitted but  may  be  used  for  computation  of 
sums  and  averages. 

CORRECTIONS,  -  Enter  corrected  data  on 
MFl-10  and  NWSC  form  3140/8     as  follows: 

1,  Error  discovered  before  report  is  dis- 
seminated, locally  or  longline  —  either  erase  the 
erroneous  data  from  all  copies  and  record 
corrected  data,  or  draw  a  line  through  the 
erroneous  data  and  enter  corrections  in  the 
appropriate  blocks  on  the  next  line  or  in  col. 
13,  appropriately  identified. 

2,  Error  discovered  after  report  is  dissem- 
inated, either  locally  or  longline  — draw  a  red 
line  through  the  erroneous  entry  and  enter 
correction  in  red  above  it  on  all  copies.  If 
insufficient  space  Is  available,  enter  correc- 
tion in  red,  appropriately  identified  in  column 
13;  e.g.,  SLPRES  196,  DWPNT  57,  ALSTG  969, 
etc. 

If  the  correction  is  transmitted  over  long- 
line  teletypewriter  circuits,  eiiter  '*COR"  in 
red  In  column  13,  followed  by  either  the  time 
(GMT)  the  report  is  delivered  to  communica- 
tions personnel,  or  the  time  (GMT)  the  ob- 
server transmits  the  report.  When  the  correction 
is  only  disseminated  locally,  enter  the  time 
(GMT)  the  report  was  disseminated  following 
''COR." 

WEATHER  OBSERVATIONS  DURING  RADIO 
SrjLi'NCli.  — The  taking  and  recording  of  weather 
observations  are  continued  for  loca'  operational 
and  climatological  uses  regardless  of  conditions 
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of  radio  silence;  however  the  taking  of  radio- 
sonde and  other  upper  air  observations  involving 
airborne  electronic  transmissions  is  governed 
by  the  specific  condition  of  radio  silence  in 
effect  at  the  time. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  InstruotionB  in 
NWP  16  (  )  concerning  transmission  of  weather 
observations  during  periods  of  radio  silence, 

VERIFICATION  OF  OBSERVATIONS.  — Of  the 
several  services  provided  by  naval  weather 
units,  the  taking  of  observations  is  a  basic  and 
most  exacting  one.  Observational  accuracy  should 
not  be  taken  for  granted.  Constant  vigilance 
and  care  on  the  part  of  the  observing  personnel, 
with  close  supervision  by  the  weather  officer, 
are  required  to  ensure  that  the  weather  ele- 
ments are  accurately  observed,  evaluated,  and 
correctly  entered  on  recording  and  codingforms. 
A  recommended  method  for  eliminating  error 
in  the  observational  entries  is  to  have  them 
checked  by  a  second  observer  each  watch  or 
each  day. 

Other  Entries  on  MFl-10 

The  major  elements  such  as  pressure,  wind, 
temperature,  precipitation,  clouds,  and  visibility 
and  their  entries  cn  MFl-10  were  discussed 
in  previous  chapters  of  this  manual.  What  re- 
mains  to  be  covered  are  heading,  time  (Col, 
2),  weather  elements  and  obstructions  to  vision 
(Col.  5),  supplementary  data  (CoL  13),  observ- 
er's initials  (Col.  15),  time  (Col.  43),  and  other 
remarks,  notes,  and  miscellaneous  phenomena 
(Col.  90). 

HEADING.— Enter  in  the  spaces  provided 
across  the  top  of  MFl-10  the  sunrise/sunset 
times  from  monthly  tabulations;  station  ele- 
vation; time  correction  factor  for  LSTtoC'  tT; 
degrees  correction  from  magnetic  to  true;  the 
day,  month  and  year:  and  the  station  number, 
ame,  and  state  or  country. 

TIME  (COL.  2).  — The  actual  time  the  last 
element  of  the  observation  is  observed  and 
evaluated  for  observations  taken  for  an  air- 
craft mishap  and  for  a  Record  observation. 
On  Specials  and  Locals,  C'hev  than,  observa- 
tions taken  for  an  aircraft  riiohap,  the  actual 
time  of  observation  is  the  time  the  event  re- 
quiring the  observation  is  observed.  Entries  are 
in  local  standard  time  (LST)  to  the  nearest 
m!»^ute  in  term?,  of  the  24-hour  clock.  Inbofar 


as  possible,  elements  having  the  greatest  rate 
of  change  Ehould  be  evaluated  last.  When  con- 
ditions are  stable,  evaluate  elements  outdoors 
first,  then  elements  indoors  with  pressure  last. 
The  individual  elements  should,  as  closely  as 
possible,  reflect  existing  conditions  at  the  actual 
time  of  observation.  Unless  other^^ise  specified, 
they  must  be  within  15  minutes  of  the  actual 
time  of  observation  for  Special  and  Local  ob- 
servations or  the  standard  time  of  observations 
for   Record  and  Record  Special  observations. 

WEATHER  ELEMENTS  AND  OBSTRUCTIONS 
TO  VISION  (COL.  5).  — Atmospherl;^  phenomena 
considered  as  weather  elements  of  an  observa- 
tion are  tornadoes  waterspouts,  funnel  clouds, 
thunderstorms,  and  precipitation  in  any  form. 
Hydrometeors  (other  thaii  precipitation)  and 
lithometeors  are  termed  obstructions  to  vision. 
Electrometeors  and  photometeors,  such  as 
lightning,  rainbows,  halos,  coronas,  and  auroras, 
are  also  observed.  Observations  of  these  phe- 
nomena, except  for  determining  intensity  of 
precipitation,  are  taken  without  the  use  of  in- 
struments and  from  as  many  points  as  neces- 
sary to  view  the  entire  horizon. 

A  definition  and  an  explanation  of  the  above 
elements  are  contained  in  chapter  15  of  this 
training  manual. 

Enter  weathex  and  obstructions  to  vision  in 
column  5,  using  only  authorized  weather  sym- 
bols as  shown  in  table  10-1.  Determine  the 
intensity  of  precipitation,  using  tables  10-2 
through  10-6  as  applicable.  Precipitation  is 
entered  in  this  column  only  if  actually  occurring 
at  the  time  of  the  observation. 

The  order  of  precedence  for  logging  weather 
and  obstructions  to  vision  in  column  5  are  as 
follows:  Tornado  (funnel  cloud  or  waterspout); 
thunderstorm;  liquid  precipitation,  in  order  of 
decreasing  intensity;  freezing*  precipitation,  in 
order  of  decreasing  intensity;  frozen  predpta- 
tion,  in  order  of  decreasing  intensity;  and  ob- 
structions to  vision,  in  order  of  decreasing 
predominance,  if  discernible. 

Omit  entry  of  obstructions  to  vision  in  col- 
umn ^  vhenever  the  visibility  recorded  in  col- 
umn ^  is  7  mile 3  or  more.  If  the  visibility  is 
leps  than  miles ^  weather  or  obstructions  to 
vision  must  be  reported  either  In  jolumr*  5 
If  the  phonomona  are  occurring  at  the  station, 
or  in  column  13  if  the  visibility  is  reduced 
by  phenomena   not  occurring  at  tlie  station. 
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Table  10-1.— Symbolfl  for  weatJ  jr  euir  inl:.  ^jid  obstructions  to  vision  for  column  5  entries 


TORNADO   Tornado 

WATERSPOUT    Waterspout 

FUNNEL  CLOUD    Funnel  cloud 

T+    Severe  thunderstorm 

T   Thunderstorm 

R   Rain 

RW   Rain  showers 

L   Drizzle 

ZR   Freezing  rain 

ZL    Freezing  drizzle 

IP   Ice  pellets 

IPW    Ice  pellet  showers 

S   Snow 

SW   Snow  showers 

SP    Snow  pellets 

SG   Snow  grains 

IC   Ice  crystals 

A   Hall 

F   Fog* 

GF   Ground  fog* 

BS   Blowing  snow* 

BN   Blowing  sand* 

BD   Blowing  dust* 

IF   Ice  fog* 

H   Haze* 

K   Smoke* 

D   Dust* 

BY    Blowing  spray* 


1 

Suffix  +  to  precipitation  symbol  to  Indicate  heavy  Intensity  and  for  light  intensity. 
The  absence  of  an  intensity  symbol  indicates  moderate  Intensity.    No  suffix  is  attached  to 
"A",  for  hail  or  "IC"  for  ice  crystals  regardless  of  Intensity  or  to  any  obstruction  to 
vision  symbols.  "T"  used  alone  indicates  moderate  Intensity  or  less  and  lightning  (LTG) 
is  entered  in  column  13  as  a  mandatory  remark. 

*-Denotes  Obstructions  to  vision.  ^ 

NOTE:    Tornado,  waterspout,  and  funnel  cloud  are  always  written  out  in  full  in  column  5 
and  column  13. 


Intensities  of  precipitation  are  determined 
by  one  of  two  methods.  One  method  Is  the 
rate  of  accumulation^  The  other  method  Is  the 
degree  to  \s1ilch  the  precipitation  affects  visi- 
bility. 

Intensities  of  all  forms  of  precipitation  ex- 
cept snow  and  drizzle  are  determined  by  the 
rate  of  accumulation*  Intensities  of  all  forms 
of  snow  (snow,  snow  grains,  and  snow  pellets) 
and  drizzle,  when  they  occur  alone,  are  deter- 
mined by  the  effect  on  visibility.  When  any 
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form  of  snow  or  drizzle  occurs  in  combination 
with  one  or  more  hydrometeors  or  lithomete- 
orSf  the  intensity  of  the  precipitation  is  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  the  rate  of  accumulation* 
The  term  "hydrometeors**  includes  all  atmos- 
pheric phenomena  composed  of  liquid  or  solid 
forms  of  water.  A  lithometeor,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  composed  of  solid  dust  or  sand  parti- 
oleSf  or  the  ashy  proc^ucts  of  combustion* 

At  stations  not  hu/lng  recording  gages,  de- 
termine the  intensity  of  rain  from  the  guides 
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Table  10-2.— Estimating  Intenelty  of  precipitation  (other  than  drizzle)  on  rate-of-fall  badis 


Light    Scattered  drops  or  flakes  that  do  not  completely  wet 

or  cover  an  exposed  surface,  regardless  of  duration 
to  0.10  inch  per  hour;  maximum  0.01  inch  in  6  min- 
utes. 

Moderate   0.11  inih  to  0.30  inch  per  hour;  more  than  0.01  inch 

to  0.03  inch  in  6  minutes. 

Heavy   More  than  0.30  inch  per  hour;  more  than  0.03  inch  in 

6  minutes. 


Table  10-3.  —  Estimating  intensity  of  drizzle  on  rate-of-fall  basis 

 1 

Light   Scattered  drops  that  do  not  completely  wet  an  exposed 

surface,  regardless  of  duration  to  0.01  inch  per  hour 

Moderate   More  than  0.01  inch  to  0.02  inch  per  hour. 

Heavy   More  than  0.02  inch  per  hour. 


Table  10-4.  — Intensity  of  drizzle  or  snow  with  visibility  as  criteria 

Light   Visibility  5/8  statute  mile  or  more. 

Moderate   Visibility  less  than  5/8  statute  mile  but  not  less 

than  5/16  statute  mile. 

Heavy   Visibility  less  than  5/16  statute  mile. 


Table  10-5.  —  Estimating  intensity  of  ice  pellets 


Light   Few  pellets  falling  with  little,  if  any,  accumuld- 

tion. 

Moderate    Slow  accumulation. 

Heavy    Rapid  accumulation. 
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Table  10-6.— Hst. mating  the  Intensity  of  rain 


Light   Scdttered  drops  that  do  not  completely  wet  an  exposed 

surface,  regardless  of  duration  to  a  condition  where 
individual  drops  are  easily  seen;  slight  spray  is  ob- 
served over  pavements;  puddles  form  slowly;  sound  on 
roofs  ranges  from  slow  pattering  to  gentle  swishing; 
steady  small  streams  may  ^low  in  gutters  and  down- 
spouts. 

Moderate    Individual  drops  are  not  clearly  identifiable;  spray 

is  observable  just  above  pavements  and  other  hard 
surfaces,  puddles  form  rapidly;  downspouts  on  build- 
ings seen  1/4  to  1/2  full;  sound  on  roofs  ranges  from 
swishing  to  gentle  roar. 

Heavy   Rain  secMningly  falls  in  sheets;  individual  drops  are 

not  identifiable;  heavy  spray  to  height  of  several 
inches  is  observed  over  hard  surfaces;  downspouts 
run  more  than  1/2  full;  visibility  is  greatly  re- 
duced; sound  on  roofs  resembles  roll  of  drums  or 
distant  roar. 


indicated  In  table  10-6,  Determine  the  inten- 
sity of  drizzle  or  snow  when  neither  is  occur- 
ring simultaneously  with  other  atmospheric 
obstruction  to  vision  (smoke,  fog,  etcj  on  the 
basis  of  table  10-4,  When  either  drizzle  o*' 
snow  is  occurring  simultaneously  with  oth  . 
atmospheric  obstructions  to  vision  (except  pre- 
cipitation), estimate  the  intensity  of  drizzle  on 
the  basis  of  criteria  in  table  10-3,  Estimate 
the  intensity  of  snow  on  the  basis  of  experience 
with  the  relative  apparent  rate-of-frll  or  ac- 
cumulation on  a  surface  recently  free  oi  pre- 
cipitation. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  when  precipita- 
tion equals  or  exceeds  0,04  inch  per  hour,  there 
is  a  strong  presumption  that  the  precipitation 
is  rain. 

Intensities  of  ice  pellets  may  be  estimated 
tjy  using  table  10-2,  If  recording  or  totalizing 
gages  are  available;  otherwise,  estimate  the 
intensity  in  accordance  with  table  10-5, 

Vihen  more  than  one  form  of  precipitation 
is  occurring  simultaneously,  the  individual  in- 
tensities are  estimated  on  the  basis  of  experi- 
ence; the  use  of  tables  10-3  through  10-6  and 
t  e  10-2  give  the  basis  for  estimating  the 
ir.^nsity  of  precipitation  (other  than  drizzle) 
Oi   the  rate  of  fall;  and  the  apparent  relative 
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proportion  of  the  precipitation  forms,  as  ob- 
served during  their  fall,  or  upon  impact  upon 
surfaces  recently  free  from  precipitation. 


REMARKS  (COL,  13),  — In  column  13  are 
entered  mandatory  and  optional  remarks  which 
may  be  warranted  as  a  result  of  the  occurrence 
of  weather  or  obstructions  to  vision.  Some  of 
these  phenon^iCna  may  warrant  a  Special  ol>- 
servat'on. 

Among  the  items  requiring  mandatory  re- 
mr.rkf  are  the  times  of  beginning,  ending,  loca- 
tion, and  direction  of  motion  of  tornado, 
\.'uterspout,  funnel  cloud,  thunderstorm;  the  fre- 
quency, type,  and  direction  of  lightning. 

Obstructions  to  vision  also  require  certain 
mandatory  remarks.  For  Instance,  when  an  ot>- 
struction  to  vision  is  increasing  or  decreasing 
in  intensity,  or  not  occurring  at  the  station, 
it  requires  a  mandatory  remark. 

Enter  remarks  in  symbols  or  abbreviations 
whenever  possible;  otherwise,  use  plain  lan- 
guage. Use  remarks  to  report  any  operationally 
significant  information  not  reported  elsewhere. 
Significant  remarks  are  not  limited  only  to 
those  specified  elsewhere  in  the  manual.  It 
is  therefore  important  that  the  observer  re- 
port any  condition  which  in  his  best  judgment 
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IB  operationally  significant,  oven  though  there 
IB  no  precedent  for  the  report  among  the  types 
of  remarkB  for  the  various  weather  elements 
stipulated  In  FMH  No.  1. 

Miny  types  of  remark??  wv^re  discussed  In 
earlier  chapters  of  this  m^  >  util.  Additional  en- 
tries Include  coded  3-  6-hourly  additive 
data,  runway  visibility,  freezing  level  data,  run- 
way conditions,  pilot  reports,  and  weather 
modification.  The  order  of  precedence  for  re- 
cording  these  remarks  at  Kav>'  stations  Is  as 
follows: 

1.  Runway  visibility. 

2,  Surface  based  obscuring  phenomena, 
r.  Surface  or  tower  visibility, 

4.  Wind  shifts. 

5.  Other  remarks  elaborating  on  preceding 
coded  data. 

6.  3-  and  6-hourly  additive  data. 

7.  Freezing  level  data. 

8.  Runway  conditions, 

9.  Weather  modification. 

10,  Pilot   reports   of  cloud  bases  and  tops. 

A  discussion  on  these  remarks  would  be 
too  lengthy  for  Inclusion  In  this  manua\  For 
greater  detail  and  criteria  for  entry,  refer 
to  FMH  No,  1. 

OBSERVER'S  INITIALS  (COL,  15).- Enter 
the  Initials  of  the  certified  ohser\^e^  responsi- 
ble for  the  observation. 

TIME  (COL,  42).  — Enter  the  beginning  time 
of  the  first  6-hourly  observation  scheduled  after 
0000  LST  In  the  block  captioned  MID  TO,  In 
the  following  four  blocks,  enter  the  beglnr.  ng 
time  of  ecch  6-hourIy  observation.  In  the  time 
zone  where  midnight  LST  corresponds  to  the 
time  of  a  6-hourIy  observa\*on,  omit  all  en- 
tries on  the  lines  narked  MID  TO  and  MID, 
Make  all  entries  In  four  figures  to  the  near- 
est minute  LST, 

NUMBER  (COI .  43).  — This  column  is  num- 
bered from  1  through  4.  Tho  significance  of 
this  column  Is  that  an  observer  can  tell  at 
a  glance  the  number  of  each  6-hourly  observa- 
tion taken  during  an  LST  day. 

REMARKS,  NOTES,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 
PHENOMENA  (COL,  90).  — In  this  column,  re- 
cord all  data  considered  significant,  but  not 
recorded   elsewhere'.  All  times  of  occurrence 


will  be  In  LST  unless  otherwise  specified.  Some 
of  the  possible  entries  are  as  follows: 

1,  Conditions  which  affect  the  accuracy  of 
recorded  data. 

2,  Outages,  changes  In  Instruments,  reasons 
for  change,   and  times  of  change  or  outage. 

3,  Reasons  for  omission  of  mandatory  data 
entries, 

4,  Time  checks  of  st  itl  Jn  clock  If  not  In- 
dicated elsewhere. 

5,  Change  In  hours  of  £i»*tlon  operation,  ef- 
fective dates  If  temporary,  or  date  If  change 
Is  permanent. 

6,  Miscellaneous  Items,  such  as  aircraft 
accident  data. 

7,  Hailstorm  Information. 

8,  Harbor  Ice  Information. 

OUit.rs  Entries  on  NWSC  Form  3140/8 

As  with  MFl-10,  the  major  elements  were 
disclosed  In  previous  chapters;  however,  there 
are  maiiy  other  entries  made  on  NWSC  form 
3140/8  that  are  not  similar  lo  MFl-10.  The 
following  paragraphs  will  approach  marine  ob- 
servations ty  discussing  iiese  various  d  ffer- 
enceF. 

POSITION  —  Erter  coded  digits  In  the  sym- 
bolic form  Q^LLlll.  Thes^  symbols  have 
following  meaning: 

Qc  — Quadrant  of  the  globe  In  accordance 
with  th  table  provided  in  FMH  No.  2,  Synoptic 
Code. 

LL  — Latitude  to  the  nearest  whole  degree 
(e.g.,  enter     22'  as  08). 

Ill  — Longitude  to  the  nearest  whole  degree, 
c  nlttlnf'  the  nundreds  digit  (e.g.,  enter  145*36' 
as  146). 

The  symbol  **Qc"  Is  con^mon  to  many  mete- 
orological codes  utilizing  latitude  and  longitude 
to  locate  a  station  or  a  meteorological  element. 

COURSE,  —  Enter  the  true  compass  course 
to  the  nearest  whole  degree.  Enter  a  dash 
when  the  ship  is  not  underway. 

SHIP'S  SPEED.  — Enter  the  ship's  speed  to 
the  nearest  whole  knot.  Enter  a  da^>^  when  the 
sliip  is  not  underway, 

TIME,  — Enter  the  time  (24-hour  clock)  to 
4  figures  GMT,  Actual  times  are  used  for  all 
observations  (i,e.,  the  time  the  last  entry  is 
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made  If  oonslderod  the  completion  time  of  the 
obfiiM  vatlon), 

SKA  \^ATKH  rKMPKUATimi-:,  — Kntered  to 
tenths  of  a  degree  Celsius, 

\VA\  K  hNTUIKS.  Only  one  wave  system  will 
iH?  reported  unless  the  height,  direction,  and 
IKM'iod  of  a  second  system  are  clearly  defined, 
I'nder  normal  clr^'umstances,  an  experienced  ob- 
server may  not  be  able  to  define  more  than 
one  wave  train.  In  general,  waves  differing  \yy 
30"*  or  more  In  direction  or  having,'  a  period 
dlfferonco  of  4  socondb  or  more  will  be 
considered  as  separate  wave  trains.  All  wave 
data  will  be  with  rospect  to  large,  well-formed 
waves.  The  lower,  poorly  formed  waves  are 
dlsrev^arded. 

Period,  —  Knter  the  time  in  whole  seconds 
between  the  passage  of  two  successive  c^^ests 
of  well-formed  waves  past  a  fixed  point. 

Height, —  Average  vertical  diotance  in  feet 
between  the  wave  cres*  and  the  adjacent  trough 
is  wave  height.  Whenever  possible,  obtain  this 
distance  by  observing  the  wave-:  near  the  side 
of  another  ship,  and  estimate  tl.<\T  height  with 
respect  to  known  dimensions  of  the  ship.  For 
example,  If  the  height  of  the  bridge  above  the 
waterllne  Is  28  feet  and  the  wave  crest  reaches 
a  quarter  of  this  distance,  the  wave  height  is 
7  feet,  if  another  ship  Is  not  available,  take 
the  obsei'vations  at  a  time  when  roll  and  pitch 
are  slight  and  from  a  point  amidships  and 
near  the  cent<drline. 

Sea  Waves.  — Sea  waves  are  generated  by 
local  winds.  Enter  period  and  height  of  waves» 
coded  as  a  4-flgure  group  (PwPwHwHw):  period 
to  the  nearest  second  as  the  first  two  figures, 
e,g.,  07  for  7  seconds;  height  to  the  nearest 
foot  as  the  last  two  figures,  e,g,,  03  for  3  ^*^et. 

Swell  \V'a\  e6, Swell  waves  are  of  twr,  ^'^^ee: 

1,  Waves  generated  at  some  great  ■J  .^/^'^'^o 
from  the  ship, 

2,  The  remains  of  locally  generated  v;ave8 
after  the  local  wind  is  no  longer  in  evliiience. 

Sw^ll  wave  information  is  entered  In  the 
following  order;  direction  from  which  the  waves 
are  coming  in  tens  of  degrees  with  reference 
to  true  north  and  period  and  hel^t  In  the  flame 
manner  as  sea  waves. 


SYNOPTIC  ODSERVATION,  — Naval  Weather 
Sorvloe  personnel  utlllza  these  columns  to 
record  synoptic  observations  and  to  prepare 
weather  inessaiges  for  transmissloii  as  required 
by  NAVWEA3ERVC0MINST  3140.1(  ). 

Entries  made  in  these  columns  are  made 
in  accordance  with  instructloriti  contained  in 
the  latest  revlr.ion  to  FMH  Mo.  1,  Coding  in- 
structions are  con^^lned  in  tH  No,  2,  Syn- 
optic Code. 

DRY,  WET,  AND  ICE,  — Datfr  !a  uieee  col- 
umns are  entered  at  synoptic  tin-e^  nly,  but 
are  not  transmitted. 

Dry. —  Enter  the   ury-bulb  temperati..  j 
the  nearest  l/lO  of  a  degree  Celsius, 

Wet,  —  Eu\        \e   wet-bulb  temperature 
the  nearest  1/  i^)    ■  -i  degree  Celsius, 

Ice.  — Enter  &  .  v  in  this  column  '  iro 
is  on  the  wick       .   >  wet- bulb  thermor.. 

REMARKS,  NO"i:^:  .  D  MiSCELLANiiOCIS 
PHENOMENA,  — En;:^^^  'h^  time  of  sunner*  and 
sunset,  GMT,  In  U".*  -cv  ^oprlate  spaces.  Other 
pertinent  data,  cnch  frig^iiricant  cloud  gn.)ups, 
special  phenomena  g;roirj5^,  v:mA  other  remarks 
or   notes   feroulci   be   entered  In  this  column. 

WEATHER  AND  OBSTRTJCTIONS  TO  VI- 
SION.—£;nter  the  times  (in  GMT)  of  b^,nnlng 
anil  ending,  the  t>po  and  intensity,  and  tho 
latitude  and  longitude  (to  tlie  nearest  whole 
degree)  of  weather  and  obetriictlons  to  visioa. 
The  jspeclflcatJons  for  the  entries  artf  the  same 
a.-^  -lOr  "Jie  ^ntHes  on  MFl-lO, 

Cod'  Forxa 

O^her  itihx  t'.ie  coded  aviation  hourlles,  ti\ere 
various  other  code  forms  with  which 
A  erc^^aph  r  r's  Ahtc  must  be  f  am  J  !tar.  The 
follov/ing  paragrapiis  will  briefly  des  ji  be  some 
of  ±0  more  frequently  eneou  itered  cc Je  forms. 
For  more  detailed  dercrlptlon,  refer  to  the 
Codes  Manual, 

SYNOP  — SURFACE  REPORT  Fx.OM  LAND 
STATION  (FM  Il.()).-The  v.ord  ''syn^  ilc" 
means,  in  general,  pertaln-^ig  to  or  affording 
an  ovexall  view,  Synoptic  observations  i  re  per- 
iodic <S-hourly  or  G-hourly)  observations  which 
descrlte  the  overall  weather  con'litlonr  exist- 
ing at  the  observing  stations.  The  Implication 
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here  la  thkt  they  are  complete  weather  ob- 
eervatlons.  The  synoptic  xie,  tlierefore,  is 
a  oode  by  which  synoptic  weather  observe t ions 
are  oommunicatod.  Sy  -^tic  weather  obeerva- 
tiona  are,  in  turn,  plotted  or*  synoptic  charts 
and  then  analyzed*  The  result  is  that  a  syn- 
optic analysis  or  an  overall  view  of  the 
weather  is  obtained. 


Synoptic  observations  are  taken  at  periodic 
Intervals  the  world  over.  Since  the  intervals 
ooincide  — tht!  is,  since  they  are  taken  at  the 
same  time  all  over  the  world  — the  plotted  and 
analyzed  synoptic  charts  afford  a  worldwide 
"snapshot**  of  the  weather  situation. 


The  symbolic  form  of  message  used  by 
lanl  stations  for  synoptic  reports  is  ae  follows: 


mil  Nddff  VVwwW  PPPTT  NhCL^CMCH 
TdTdJaJpJp     (PdPoPoPo)     (7RR]])  (SNsChshs) 

Groups  in  parcnthsses  are  optional. 


MET  AK  — AVIATION  ROUTINE  WEATHER 
REPORT  (FM  15.(  )).  — This  code  is  used  pri- 
marily outside  the  United  States  for  the  same 
purpose  the  Aviation  Weather  (Airways)  code 
18  used  within  the  United  States.  The  informa- 
tion in  the  two  codes  is  similar  but  the  format 
is  different.  When  you  need'specific  information 
re<7ardlng  it,  refer  to  the  Codes  Manual. 


SPE  CI  —  AVIATION  SELE  CTE  D  SPE  CI  AL 
WEATHER  REPORT  (FM  16.(  )).  — The  code 
form  is  the  same  as  used  for  the  METAR, 
except  the  term  SPECI  is  used  in  the  heading 
in  place  of  METAR. 


SHIP  — SURFACE  REPORT  FROM  SHIP  IN 
FULL  FORM  (FM  21. (  )).  — The  ship  synoptic 
oode,  FM  2lJi )  full  form*  is  the  basic  ship  syn- 
optic code  in  use  by  fleet  weather  units  and 
other  U.S.  ships  (Nrvy  or  merchant).  The  con- 
tents of  the  code  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
the  land  station  synoptic  code;  the  only  differ- 
ences are  those  in  reporting  position,  time, 
and  certain  information  relating  to  the  sea. 


The  symbolic  lorm  of  the  bhip  synoptic  code, 
full  form,  follows: 

SHIP     99LaLaL    :>cLoIc>LoLo  YYGGiw 
Nddff  VV  ATWW  FPPTT 
NhCLhCMCH  Dsvsapp 
(7RR1J)  (SNsChshs) 
(9%SpS.,Sp)  (OTsTsTdTd) 

(iT^yf  J^^tj)  (2IsEeEsRs) 

(SPwPwHm^'Hw)  (dwdwPwHwHw) 

ICE  followed  Dy  plain  language  or  by 

(C2KDire) 

SinP  — SUUFACE  REPORT  FROM  SHIP  IN 
ABBREVIATED  FORM  (FM  22.(  )).  — Your  use 
of  this  code  ^11^  toe  o-^ly  to  decode  and  plot  it. 
The  first  seven  groups  a",  3  identical  with  those 
of  SHIP  FM  21. (  ).  It  i<i  used  by  many  mer- 
chant and  foreign  ships;  it  is  not  encoded  by 
Navy  ships. 

SHRED— SURFACE  REIOUT  FROM  SHIP 
REDUCED  FORiv^  (I  M  '^3.(  )).  —  lhis  code  form 
is  suitable  for  use  by  ships  v  hich  do  not  have 
tested  instruments  and  which  are  requested  to 
report  because  of  tneir  location  in  sparse  data 
areas.  It  is  not  ubqH  by  Navy  ^hips. 

SPESH  — SPECIAL  WEATHER  RLPORT 
FROM  SHIP  (FM  26. (  — Tl code  is  used 
by  ships  for  reporting  special  w  ^ther  con- 
ditions. Criteria  for  this  report  mclude  sp^'jclfic 
changes  in  wind  speed  andAr  direction,  fog, 
precipitation,  pressure,  stat^^  of  Be:  and  cer- 
tain weather  phenomen.**^ 

Forecast  Codes 

Along  with  surface  observatl  ns,  the 
Aerographer's  Mate  oiast  be  ab*>  to  encode 
anji  decode  the  forecast  conditioi.«5  expected 
at  h.y  station,  along  the  sdrv^vfl,  ar*  at  oth^r 
statio?)j3.  The  Navy  termini,  forecast  code 
(PLATF)  is  disucssed  in  detail,  and  ..brief 
description  on  several  of  the  other  oodes  'Uti- 
lized in  fore^.asts  is  covered-  It  the  <jllov»1ng 
paragraphs. 

TERMINAL  FORECAST  CODE  (PLATF).— 
The  "Plain  Language  Terminal  Forecast  Code'* 
(PLATF)  is  the  code  form  used  bv  specified 
Naval  Weather  units  for  tran.  jaiSbion  coding 
of  their  terminal  forecast. 

The  form  and  content  of  the  cocfe  ha  e  been 
designed  to  include  the  necessary  met*  /rologl- 
cal  information  for  the  safe  operation  ,  id  fli^t 
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plunm  1-  of  aircraft  landing  and  taking  off  from 
iin  ail  base,  Th«  code  is  based  on  the  National 
V\  either  Ser\i;e  AVIATION  FORECAST  (TER- 
MIN'AL)  code  and  generally  employs  the  same 
abbreviations  and  form  used  in  the  airways 
hourly  '^brervution  code  to  be  found  in  FMH 
No.  \  Suilace  Observations,  The  PLATE  sym- 
bolic code  [(  .m  is  as  follows: 

GiCiGl>G  ^  iighgNVVww  ddff  (P'aia  language)  QNH 

The  tine  group  indicates  the  24-hour  per- 
iod of  tho  terminal  forecast, 

Tiie  heights  of  cloud  bases  are  indicated  In 
hj  iJreds  of  feet  above  the  ground.  Between  the 
surface  and  5,000  feet,  heights  are  expressed 
to  the  nearest  100  feet;  intervals  of  1,000  feet 
from  5,000  feet  to  25,000  feet,  and  intervals 
of  i,000  feet  above  25,000  feet.  The  heights  of 
cloid  bases  and  cloud  layers  include  surface 
bi'S  ^d  obscuring  phenomena  such  as  heavy  tinow, 
su:  ike,  or  fog  which  are  expected  to  restrict 
the  vertical  visibility  to  less  than  the  height 
of  the  base  of  the  lowest  cloud  layer.  (Refer 

FMH  No.  1  on  reporting  of  obscured  sky). 

Cloud  layers  are  written  In  ascending  order 
of  height  separated  by  a  space  (scattered 
1/10-5/10)  (broken  6/10-9/10)  and  (overcast 
10/10).  Surface  based  obscuring  phenomena, such 
as  snow,  smoke,  or  fog  that  Is  expected  to 
reduce  the  vertical  visibility  to  less  than  the 
height  of  the  lowest  layer  of  cloud  is  Indicated 
by  the  symbol  X  and  the  heif^ht  is  the  forecast 
vertical  visibility.  The  term  variable  (V)  Is 
used  in  the  remarks  section  when  two  or  more 
cloud  conditions  are  expected  alternately.  The 
predominant  or  most  general  cloud  cover  con- 
dition Is  Included  In  the  main  text  and  the 
variable  condition  listed  in  the  remarks.  The 
base  of  the  lowest  layer  of  clouds  forecast 
to  have  more  than  five-tenths  coverage  con- 
stitutes the  ceiling.  Where  two  or  more  layers 
of  scattered  clouds  are  forecast  even  though 
their  cumulative  amount  Is  ten-tenths,  the  sky 
Is  considered  as  scattered.  The  rule  of  sum- 
mation used  in  observations  does  not  apply. 
The  C  identifier  for  ceiling  is  not  used  by 
Naval  Weather  Service  forecasters. 

The  visibility  term  follows  the  cloud  cover 
and  is  reported  In  miles  or  increments  of 
miles.  The  visibility  Is  forecast  In  the  same 
values  as  prescribed  In  FMH  No,  1.  The  term 
** variable''  is  not  used  in  describing  visibility 
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in  the  general  conditions  group.  The  condi- 
tions that  may  be  variable  are  described  in 
remarks. 

Standard  letters  or  abbreviations  contained 
in  FMH  No,  1  are  used  to  indicate  the  state 
of  weather  or  obstructions  to  vision  and  follow 
the  visibility  figure  without  a  space.  Intensities 
are  denoted  by  a  plus  sign  (+)  for  heavy,  minus 
sign  (-)  for  light,  and  a  double  minus  for  very 
light.  Thunderstorms  are  carried  as  T,  If  the 
visibility  is  forecast  to  be  6  miles  or  less, 
weather  or  obstruction  to  vision  must  be  in- 
cluded. 

The  surface  wind  group  follows  the  terms 
for  weather  and  obstructions  to  visibility  and 
is  forecast  when  the  wind  is  expected  to  be 
5  knots  or  more.  If  the  wind  is  forecast  less 
than  5  knots  the  abbreviation  C  for  clam  is 
used.  Wind  is  separated  by  one  space  from  the 
previous  group.  The  wind  is  reported  in  the 
direction  from  which  the  wind  is  blowing  meas- 
ured clockwise  from  true  north.  Speed  is  fore- 
cast in  knots/  Wind  direction  is  written  in 
degrees  to  t:  3  nearest  10-degree  increment. 
GuBt  winds  are  identified  by  the  letter  G 
following  the  wind  speed. 

Meteorological  conditions  considered  to  be 
of  importance  and  not  adequately  covered  in  the 
general  group  are  carried  in  the  remarks  sec- 
tion using  authorized  contractions  and  abbre- 
viations where  possible.  Modifying  remarks 
normally  apply  to  visibility,  sky  cover,  or 
winds.  The  following  terms  may  apply  in  de- 
fining the  changeable  weather  conditions: 

1.  Gradually  (GRADU).  This  term  indicates 
an  improving  or  deteriorating  condition  dur- 
ing a  specific  period. 

2.  Temporary  (TEMP).  This  term  is  used 
to  modify  the  general  forecast  condition  when 
changes  are  forecast  to  occur  more  than  once 
or  twice  during  the  forecast  period. 

3.  Occasional  (OCNL).  This  term  is  used 
to  modify  a  general  condition  with  temporary 
changes  occurring  no  more  than  once  or  twice 
during  the  forecast  period  to  which  the  gen- 
eral condition  applied.  The  changes  in  ruestion 
should  cover  considerably  less  than  half  the 
total  time. 

4.  Vicinity  (VCNTY).  This  term  refers  to 
air    mass    type    weather,    such   as  showers. 
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thunderstorms,  and  patches  of  ground  fog,  which 
are  expected  to  be  widely  scattered  In  the  gen- 
eral area  of  the  station*  It  is  expected  there 
is  only  a  slight  chance  that  they  will  affect 
the  station  itself.  Lowest  ceilings  and  visi- 
bilities expected  in  the  phenomena  in  the  vl- 
oinlty  are  included  in  the  forecast, 

5.  Frontal  Passages  (FROPA).  Frontal  pas- 
sages are  included  in  the  forecast  only  if 
weather  or  a  condition  of  operational  sigrilfi- 
cance  is  forecast.  It  is  indicated  by  writing 
FROPA  preceded  by  a  4-figure  time  group 
indicating  the  expected  time  of  frontal  passage 
and  is  followed  by  an  adjusted  forecast. 

Additional  plain  language  remarks  may  in- 
clude the  forecasted  minimum  altimeter  setting 
expected  di  ring  the  forecast  period. 

A  complete  PLATF  example  follows: 

KNPA  1212  15SCT  80  BKN  15  1910  SCT  VBKN 
QHN  3if.02  15Z  15BKN  800 VC  5H  5:015 
10OVC  2TRW  VCNTY  QNH  29.98  19Z 
150VC  3RF  2315  TEMP  80VC  IRF  QNH 
29.96  0000Z  CLD  FROPA  20SCT  80BKN 
15  3215G25  QHN  30.01  GRADU  04Z-06Z 
CLR  15  3410  QHN  30.05 

TAF— AERODROME  FORECAST  (FM61.()).— 
The  code  name  TAF  is  used  as  a  prefix  to  the 
message  indicating  that  it  is  an  aerodrome 
forecast,  but  in  case  of  a  group  of  such  fore- 
casts, it  is  only  used  in  the  heading  of  the 
collective.  The  symbolic  form  of  the  TAF  code 
is  as  follows: 

TAF     CCCC  GiGit;2G2  dddff/fmfm 

WW  *  w  NsCChshsbs 

or 

CAVOK 

(OGfGfTfTf)     (6lchlhlhitL)     (SBhBhB^B^L)  9l3nnn 
• 

Groups  or  elements  with  an  indicator  fig- 
ure may,  unless  otherwise  specified,  be  omitted 
from  a  particular  message  whenever  the  ele- 
ments specified  in  the  group  are  forecast  not 
to  occur »  or  are  not  required.  Groups  may  have 
to  be  repeated  in  accordance  with  the  detailed 
instructions  for  each  group. 

Obtain  general  coding  instructions  for  thif 
and  the  following  forecast  codes  by  referring 
to  the  Codes  Manual. 

ARFOR  — AREA  FORECAST  FOR  AVIATION 
(FM  53. (  )).  — The  code  name  ARFOR  is  used 
as  a  prefix  to  the  message  indicating  that  it 
is  an  area  forecast. 


ROFOR  — ROUTE  FORECAST  FOR  AVIATION 
(FM  54. (  )).  — The  code  name  ROFOR  is  used 
as  a  prefix  to  the  message,  indicating  that  it 
is  a.route  forecast. 

SATELLITE  OBSERVATICK. . 

At  most  weather  s  <  ions  throughout  the 
United  States,  satellite  informatic.  is  provided 
routinely  by  facsimile  transmissiv..;  of  data  pre- 
viously received  at  satellite  tracking  centers. 
If,  however,  you  are  attached  to  an  overseas 
station,  or  a  ship,  you  will  mc^t  likely  be 
involved  in  obtaining  your  own  satellite  in- 
formation. 

In  chapter  6  of  this  manual  the  various 
types  of  satellite  sensing  and  tracking  equip- 
ment were  described.  This  section  will  discuss 
satellite  applications  and  ejqpansion,  terminology, 
satellite  tracking  information,  and  instructions 
for  gridding  the  obtained  pictures.  These  pro- 
cedures provide  the  forecaster  with  an  in- 
valuable means  of  obtaining  meteorological 
information.  The  data  received  by  this  means 
is  used  to  supplement  the  more  conventional 
methods  of  observed  data.  It  will,  in  many 
cases,  be  the  only  method  available  to  ob- 
serve developing  storms  and  their  associated 
cloud  systems. 

Satellite  Terminology 

In  any  field  of  science,  there  are  numerous 
terms,  definitions,  and  contractions  that  need 
to  be  understood.  Without  this  information  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  understand  the  op- 
erational procedures  and  functions  in  the  field 
of  endeavor.  The  list  of  terms,  definitions,  and 
contractions  presented  in  the  following  para- 
graphs is  not  meant  Lo  be  a  complete  glossary. 
For  more  complete  cover9ge  you  must  refer 
to  the  various  technical  manuals  pertaining  to 
satellites.  Figures  10-1  anf^  10-2  are  diagram- 
matic illustrations  to  aid  in  under?  tanr'ing  some 
of  the  terms  described  below. 

APT  — APT  stands  for  Autom'.iic  Picture  Trans- 
mission. It  is  a  weather  satellite  system 
that  is  designed  to  sense  and  transmit  data 
in  the  blind. 

APT  TERMINAL  GROUND  EQUIPMENT  — The 
receiving  and  recording  ground  station  that 
is  designed  to  receive  and  print  the  pic- 
tures that  are  transmitted  by  a  satellite 
equipped  with  APT  capabilities. 
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APOGEE  — The  point  in  orbit  at  which  the  satel- 
lite is  farthest  from  the  center  of  the  earth. 
(See  fig.  10-1  (D).) 

ARGUMENT  OF  SATELLITE —  The  geocentric 
angle  of  a  satellite  measured  in  its  orbital 
plane  from  its  ascending  node  in  the  direc- 
tion the  satellite  Is  traveling.  (Take  a 
basketball  and  place  a  mark  on  It  at  any 
point.  Start  around  the  basketball  to  any 
other  point.  Mark  the  two  points,  and  meas- 
ure the  angle  between  lines  drawn  from  these 
two  points  to  the  center  of  the  basketball. 
This  Is  the  argument  of  satellite.) 

ASCENDING  NODE  — The  point  at  the  equator 
at  which  the  satellite  in  Its  orbital  motion 
crosses  from  the  Southern  to  the  Northern 
Hemisphere,  or  the  point  at  which  the  satel- 
lite crosees  the  equator  going  from  south 
to  north.  This  Is  the  direction  In  which  all 
satellites  move  at  the  time  of  the  ascending 
node.  (See  fig.  lO-l(E).) 

ASCENDING  NODE  TIME  — The  time  when  the 
satellite  passes  the  equator  going  from  south 
to  north,   or  passes  the   ascending  node. 

ATS— Applications  Technology  Satellite. 

DEGRADATION  — The  lessening  of  picture  image 
quality  because  of  noise,   rotation  of  the 
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Figure  10-1.  — Diagrammatic  drawing  defining 
orbital  satellite  technology. 
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satellite,  etc.,  or  any  optical,  electronic, 
or  mechanical  distortions  in  the  Image  form- 
ing system. 

DESCENDING  NODE  — The  south  bound  equator 
crossing  of  the  satellite,  or  to  put  it  another 
way,  the  halfway  point  in  one  orbit.  (The 
descending  node  will  be  approximately  180 
degrees  of  longitude  from  the  ascending 
node.)  The  earth  moves  from  under  the 
satellite;  If  the  earth  did  not  move,  the 
descending  node  would  be  exactly  180  de- 
grees from  the  ascending  node. 

DISTORTION  — An  apparent  warping  and  twist- 
ing of  a  picture  image  received  from  a 
satellite.  This  distortion  has  two  causes  — 
electronic  and  optical. 

DMSP  — Defense  Meteorological  Satellite  Pro- 
gram. 

EARTH-SYNCHRONOUS  ORBIT  — An  orbit  In 
which  the  motion  of  the  satellite  is  syn- 
chronized with  the  motion  of  the  earth  so 
that  the  satellite  will  appear  stationary  in 
time  and  space. 

ESSA— Environmental  Survey  Satellite. 

GOES  —  Geostationary  Operational  Environmental 
Satellite. 

HRPT— High  Resolution  Picture  Transmission, 

INCLINATION  — The  angle  between  the  plane 
of  the  satellite  orbit  and  the  earth's  equa- 
torial plane.  In  other  words,  the  angle  at 
which  the  satellite  crosses  the  earth  on  its 
ascending  node,  measured  counterclockwise 
from  the  equator.  An  angle  of  less  than 
90  degrees  is  called  a  prograde  orbit,  and 
an  angle  of  more  than  90  degrees  is  called 
a  retrograde  orbit.  Inclination  of  a  retro- 
grade orbit  is  expressed  by  180  degrees 
minus  the  prograda  Inclination,  Refer  to 
.Igure  10-1  (B)  for  an  example  of  orbit  in- 
clination, 

IR  — An  infrared  sensor  that  measures  radiated 
heat  rather  than  reflected  light. 

NESS— National  Environmental  Satellite  Service, 

NOAA  — National  Oceanographlc  and  Atmospheric 
Administration, 

NODAL  INCREMENT— Degrees  of  longitude  be- 
tween successive  ascendir^  nodes,  (The  earth 
moves  out  from  under  the  satellite  during 
the  nodal  period;  the  nodal  increment  is 
the  amount  of  turning  measured  In  degrees 
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of  longitude,  tliat  takes  place  during  ono 
nodal  period.)  (See  fig.  10-1.) 

NODAL  PERIOD— The  time  elapsing  between 
successive  passages  of  the  satellite  through 
the  ascending  nodes. 

ORBIT  — One  complete  circling  of  the  earth  by 
a  satellite  from  a  reference  point  to  the 
same  reference  point. 

ORBIT  NUMBER  — Refers  to  a  particular  cir- 
cuit beginning  ct  the  satellite's  ascending 
node.  The  number  from  launch  to  the  first 
ascending  node  is  designated  as  ZERO. 

PERIGEE— The  point  in  orbit  at  which  the  sat- 
ellite is  closest  to  the  center  of  the  earth. 
(See  fig.  lO-l(A).) 

POLAR  ORBIT  — An  orbit  in  which  the  satellite 
would  pass  over  both  of  the  earth's  poles. 

PRINCIPAL  POINT— The  point  on  earth  where 
the  camera  is  focused  at  any  time  during 
the  orbit.  If  the  camera's  vertical  axis  is 
perpendicular  to  the  earth's  surface,,  the 
principal  point  coincides  with  the  sutpoint. 
(See  fig.  10-2(A).) 

SMS  — Synchronous  Meteorological  Satellite. 
SR— Scanning  Rriliometer. 

SUBPOINT  — The  point  on  earth  directly  below 
the  satellite  at  any  given  time  during  its 
orbit.  (Sw-  fig.  10-2(B).) 

SUBPOINT  TRVCK  — Projection  of  satellite  or- 
bit on  a  rotating  earth.  It  is  the  satellite's 
projected  path  over  the  earth's  surface  with 
a  moving  earth.  From  information  OL^ined 
from  the  subpoint  track,  the  a^xnna  cin  be 
pointed  in  the  direction  of  the  satellite.  (See 
fig.  10-2(C).) 

SUN  TIME  —  The  time  of  the  day  according  to 
the  sun.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  local 
time  or  Zulu  time.  1200  sun  time  is  the 
time  that  the  sun  is  directly  overhead.  1300 
sun  time  is  the  time  VJhen  the  sun  is  ex- 
actly 15  degrees  of  longitude  to  the  west 
of  the  longitude  where  it  was  at  1200. 

SUN-SYNCHRONOUS  ORBIT— An  orbit  in  which 
the  satellite  will  always  pass  over  the  equa- 
tor at  the  same  sun  time  on  each  of  its 
orbits, 

TERMINATOR —  A  line  on  the  globe  separating 
the  daylight  side  of  the  globe  from  the  night- 
time side.  (See  fig.  10-1  (F).) 


TIME  PAST  ASCENDING  NODE  — The  amount  of 
time  for  a  body  in  orbit  to  advance  from  the 
last  ascending  node  to  an  arbitrary  position, 

TRACKING  — Procedures  for  keeping  the  an- 
tenna pointed  at  the  satellite  as  it  moves 
through  its  orbit. 

TRACKING  OR  PLOTTING  BOARD— Polar  pro- 
jection diagram  of  the  earth  centered  at 
either  pole  and  extending  to  30  degrees  of 
latitude  past  the  equator  into  the  other  hemi- 
sphere. The  board  has  radials  from  the  pole 
representing  1-degree  Intervals  of  longitude; 
each  fifth  radial  is  accentuated.  Concentric 
circles  on  the  projection  represent  latitudes. 

TRACKING  DIAGRAM  — The  tracking  diagram 
was  constructed  to  show  azimuth  and  dis- 
tance of  the  satellite  from  the  station  for 
a  given  subpoint  position, 

A  different  tracking  diagram  is  provided 
for  each  5-degree  latitude  belt.  The  diagram 
drawn  for  the  latitude  closest  to  that  of  the 
ground  station  should  be  used. 
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Figure  10-2.  — Diagrammatic  drawing  defining 
satellite  tracking  terminology. 
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TRACKING  OVERLAY— This  is  a  circular 
transparent  disk  which  is  centered  at  the 
po^8  on  the  tracking  board.  On  this,  the  sub- 
point  track  of  the  satellite  from  which  data 
will  be  acquired  is  plotted. 

VHRR— Very  High  Resolution  Radio.aeter. 

VHR— Very  High  Resolution. 

VISSR— Visible  Infrared  Spin  Scan  Radiometer. 

VTPR— Vertical  Temperature  Profile  Radiome- 
ter. A  device  which  obtains  data  similar 
to  the  radiosonde. 

WEFAX  —  Weather  Facsimile  as  applied  to 
satellite  rebroadcast  of  grourjd  prepared  data. 

Satellite  Applications 

Many  areas  of  the  earth  have  no  weather  ob- 
serving stations  or  so  few  that  serloup  weather 
disturbances  arise  and  move,  undHected,  to- 
ward inhabited  regions.  This  allows  conditions 
to  develop  to  the  stige  where  adequate  fore- 
casting occurs  too  late  to  be  really  effective. 
In  many  instances,  even  the  relatively  dense 
continental  network  of  stations  is  not  axiequate, 
particularly  when  disturbances  move  in  from 
oceanic  or  arctic  areas  where  weather  observa- 
tions are  not  available.  The  meteorological 
satellite  provides  a  truly  global  means  of  ob- 
serving a  global  phenomenon.  This  feature 
makes  it  an  ideal  meteorolO)[^dcal  observing  plat- 
form providing  real-time  drtta. 

A  real-time  data  system  is  one  which  trans- 
mits data  to  a  recipient  continuously  as  it  is 
acquired  by  the  system  instead  of  saving  the 
data  for  readout  at  a  later  time.  As  used  in 
this  chapter,  the  term  refers  to  the  fact  that 
the  satellite  transmits  meteorological  data  to, 
the  ground  receiving  equipment  as  soon  as  it 
senses  them  instead  of  storing  them  on  tape 
for  later  readout. 

The  most  commonly  used  satellite  real-time 
data  system  is  the  SR  Scanning  Radiometer 
which  acquires  and  transmits  dat?^  during  both 
the  daylight   and  dark  portions  of  the  orbit. 

SR  SYSTEM. —  The  SR  system  for  real-time 
transmission  consists  of  sensors  that  measure 
radiation  in  the  visual  and  infrared  regions 
of  the  spectrum.  The  reflected  light  and  radiated 
temperature  values  are  converted  to  electronic 
signals  which  are  then  converted  to  cloud-  type 
pictures  b'^'  the  ground  receiver. 

As  the  spacecraft  moves  along  Its  orbit,  the 
radiometer    scans    the   earth's    surface  from 
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horizon  to  horizon,  essentially  perpendicular  to 
the  orbital  track.  The  scan  across  the  track 
is  generated  by  a  mirror  continuously  rotating 
(through  360  degrees)  and  reflecting  energy  to 
the  sensor.  Data  as  sensed  are  converted  to 
electrical  signals  which  are  transmitted  in  real- 
time. 

Satellite  Expansion 

The  meteorological  satellites  are  continuously 
becoming  more  versatile  through  the  addition 
of  new  and  improved  detection  devices,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  more  improved  radiometerfl. 
Other  improvements  include  picture  quality 
through  improved  technology,  magnetic  tape  stor- 
age, and  more  advantageous  orbital  positions. 
These  continue  to  provide  advancement  in  the 
field  of  satellite  expansion* 

There  are  many  other  meteorological  uses 
being  developed  along  with  research  in  other 
scientific  fields.  These  research  projects  are 
described  in  many  available  NASA  and  NOAA 
pip^ars  and  are  too  lengthy  for  discussion  in 
thi fi  manual. 

Meteorological  satellites  have  come  a  long 
way  since  the  launch  of  the  first  experimental 
TIRaS  satellite.  The  United  States  presently  has 
satellites  in  operational  use  that  are  capable 
of  transmitting  meteorological  information  by  di- 
rect readout  to  ground  stations.  These  are  the 
ITOS/NOAA,  SMS/GOES,  and  the  DMSP.  A  brief 
aescription  of  each  of  these  satellite  systems 
and  their  capabilities  follows: 

ITOS/NOAA.  — These  sun-synchronous  satel- 
lites, which  are  '.n  near  polar  orbit,  carry 
three  subsyftems  for  acquiring  data  which  is 
stored  or  transmitted  in  real-time  to  readout 
stations.  These  systems  are  the  SR,  VHRR,  aixl 
VTPR,  all  of  which  operate  both  during  the 
day  and.  night.  However,  only  the  SR  data  is 
capable  of  being  received  by  the  worldwide 
low-cost  network  of  ground  receiving  stations. 
Only  a  few  elaborate  and  expensive  stations 
are  capable  of  receiving  the  VHRR  and  VTPR 
data* 

SMS/GOES.  — The  current  series  of  geo- 
stationary satellites  for  meteorological  data 
acquisition  and  relay  arc  capable  of  both 
WEFAX  and  VISSR  Im^ry.  The  receipt  of 
WEFAX  can  1^  accomplished  by  existing  ground 
stations  after  a  minor  modification  to  the  re- 
ceiver, but  the  VISSR  data  requires  extensive 
and  complex  equipment* 
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DMSP.  — Within  the  Navy  this  satellite  sys- 
tem uses  an  Air  Force  satellite  in  conjunction 
with  the  Navy  tracking  equipment,  TMQ-29 
(ashore)  and  SMQ-10  installation  (shipboard). 
The  DMSP  routinely  employs  two  polar  orbiting 
satellites;  both  have  visual  and  IR  scanning 
radiometers.  Direct  real-time  readout  of  re- 
gional data  is  provided  to  selected  military 
locations  around  the  world.  Data  for  the  entire 
globe  is  provided  to  the  Air  Force  Global 
Weather  Central,  Offutt  AFB,  several  times  per 
day.  This  system  was  developed  with  the  pri- 
xnarj  objective  of  providing  maximxiin  respon- 
siveness to  the  military  decision  maker. 

APT  Predict  Message 

In  order  for  Naval  Weather  Service  person- 
nel to  utilize  the  facsimile  picture  for  meteoro- 
logical purposes,  certain  information  must  be 
furnished.  Full  utilization  of  the  picture  data 
depends  upon  acquiring  a  video  signal  trans- 
mitted by  the  satellite,  geographically  locating 
the  picture  center,  orienting  the  picture  into 
the  correct  geographical  aspect,  and  extracting 
the  meteorologically  significant  data. 

In  order  to  track  the  satellite  and  to  locate, 
orient,  and  grid  the  facsimile  picture,  personnel 
operating  the  ground  equipment  require  certain 
satellite  predictive  data;  the  APT  daily  pre- 
dict messag^e  provides  this  required  information. 

The  APT  predict  messages  are  provided 
routinely  to  Navy  users  in  two  different  forms. 
One  form  1b  a  dally  teletype  message,  the  other 
is  the  WEFAX  message.  Both  messages  contain 
identical  information.  The  message  contains  £.11 
the  necessary  information  required  for  tracking 
the  satellite  during  normal  operations. 

The  APT  predict  message  contains  a  head- 
ing and  four  parts.  For  the  convenience  of 
the  user,  daylight  and  night  portions  of  the 
message  have  been  separated. 

Part  I  contains  Information  pertaining  to 
the  reference  oibit,  and  to  orbits  four,  eight, 
and  twelve.  Information  contained  in  this  p^.rt 
includes  the  time  and  location  of  tht^  crossing 
at  the  Equator  of  the  re^.erence  orbit,  nodal 
period,  nodal  increment,  and  the  time  and  place 
of  the  crossing  of  the  Equator  fur  the  fourth, 
eighth,  and  twelfth  orbits;  ttxec^e  orbits  are  in 
relation  to  the  day  of  the  predict  message. 


Part  II  (day)  contains  the  satellite's  jiititude 
and  subpoint  data  at  2-mlnute  intervals  over  the 
sunlit  portion  of  the  orbit  north  of  tlie  Equator. 

Part  n  (night)  contains  the  satellite's  altitude 
i\r'\  subpoint  data  at  2-minute  intervals  for  the 
portion  of  the  orbit  which  is  in  darkness  north 
of  the  Equator. 

Part  in  (day)  contains  the  satellite's  altitude 
and  subpoint  data  at  2-minute  intervals  over 
the  sunlit  portion  of  the  orbit  south  of  the 
Equator. 

Part  in  (night)  contains  the  satellite's  alti- 
tude and  subpoint  data  at  2-minute  intervals 
for  the  portion  of  the  orbit  in  darkness  south 
of  the  Equator. 

Parts  II  and  HI  provide  data  for  plotting  the 
subpoint  track.  The  2-minute  intervals  used 
are  based  on  the  ascending  node  of  time  and  are 
given   as   minutes   after  or  before  this  time. 

Part  IV  is  reserved  for  any  remarks  perti- 
nent to  the  operation  of  the  system,  including 
the  orbital  elements  of  polar  orbiting  satel- 
lites. These  elements  will  be  updated  peri- 
odically. In  addition,  messages  concerning  polar 
orbiting  satellites  contain  the  current  scanning 
radiometer  calibration  temperatures. 

The  symbolic  format  of  the  APT  predict 
message  is  contained  in  the  NOAA  direct  trans- 
mission user's  manual  and  other  appropriate 
satellite  manuals. 

Tracking  and  Satellite  Location 

The  ta£!k  of  keeping  the  receiver  tuned  and 
the  antenna  pointed  at  the  satellite  for  receipt 
of  the  incoming  data  is  referred  to  as  "track- 
ing." 

For  proper  satellite  tracking,  the  location  of 
the  satr  Uite  in  relation  to  the  ground  equipment 
must  be  known  for  the  entire  period  that  the 
satellite  is  within  range  of  the  ground  equip- 
ment. Depending  on  the  satellite,  it  will  first 
appear  as  it  crosses  either  the  southern  or  the 
northern  horizon.  From  the  time  the  satellite 
comes  withfn  the  line  of  sight  until  it  disappears 
over  the  opposite  horizon,  the  antenna  of  the 
ground  equipment  must  always  be  pointed  at 
the  satellite.  In  order  to  train  the  antenna  on 
th*^  satellite,  the  proper  azimuth  and  elevation 
angles  must  be  known. 
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The  APT  PREDICT  MESSAGE  discussed 
earlier  In  this  chapter  must  be  referred  to  for 
necessary  tracking  Information. 

In  order  to  compute  the  required  data  for 
proper  satellite  tracking,  weather  service  per- 
sonnel must  utilize  an  APT  tracking  board  with 
a  transparent  orbital  overlay  and  a  tracking 
diagram.  These  were  defined  in  tlie  preceding 
terminology  and  described  in  chapter  6  of  this 
manual. 

For  complete  information  on  the  pix)cedures 
used  for  the  postlaunch  preliminary  preparation 
of  the  tracking  board,  transparent  orbital  over- 
lay, and  tracking  diagram,  and  for  instructions 
in  completing  an  APT  trackl-ng  worksheet,  refer 
to  the  NOAA  Direct  Transmission  System  Users 
Guide,  or  the  applicable  meteorological  satel- 
lite manual.  Some  of  the  steps  and  procedures 
to  be  followed  in  preparation  for  r  celpt  of 
the  satellite  transmission  are  as  follows: 

1,  The  appropriate  tracking  diagram  is  cen- 
tered on  the  tracking  board  at  the  location  of 
the  ground  station, 

2,  The  reference  subpoint  track  is  plotted  on 
the  overlay, 

3,  The  equatorial  line  is  marked  on  the 
overlay  with  the  ascending  node  location  for 
the  reference  orbit  and  all  other  orbits  1 
through  12, 

4,  The  equatorial  zone  of  acquisition  is  de- 
termined. 

Proper  satellite  trpcking  preparation  re- 
quires the  use  of  th  :  correct  APT  predict 
message  and  the  determination  of  which  orbits 
can  be  tracked. 

When  it  has  been  determined  which  orbits 
can  be  tracked,  an  APT  tracking  worksheet 
for  each  orbit  must  then  be  prepared. 

The  satellite  pictures  received  on  the  ground 
station's  recorder  ai*e  of  no  value  to  the  weather 
forecaster  unless  the  picture  has  been  properly 
gridded.  The  term  "gridding"  refers  to  the  proc- 
ess of  drawing  longitude  and  latitude  lines  on 
the  received  picture. 

Recorders,  which  do  the  gridding  internally, 
and  provide  a  picture  with  latitude  and  longitude 


lines  already  on  it,  have  replaced  earlier 
models;  consequently,  the  exacting  task  of  man- 
ual gridding  is  seldom,  if  ever,  required.  Should 
manual  gridding  be  required,  refer  to  the  User's 
Guide  for  detailed  information* 

SR  Data  and  its  Application 

The  scanning  radiometer  can  sense  reflected 
and  radiant  energy.  This  allows  complete  cover- 
age throughout  the  entire  orbit,  over  the  dark 
areas  of  the  earth  as  well  as  the  daylight  areas. 

The  SR  infrared  facsimile  picture  looks  llk« 
a  distorted  television  picture  of  clouds  (fig, 
10-3).  Various  shades  of  gray  which  appear 
in  these  pictures  represent  effective  radiating 
temperatures,  not  variations  in  reflectivity  of 
visible  light.  The  radiating  temperature  of  a 
body  is  affected  by  its  radiative  properties, 
as  well  as  by  its  temperature.  Water,  ice,  and 
various  types  of  soil  have  widely  varying  radi- 
ative properties  which  affect  the  readings  of 
infrared  sensors.  Since  atmospheric  tempera- 
ture generally  decreases  with  altitude,  it  is 
possible  to  make  gross  inferences  about  the 
heights  of  cloud  tops  from  their  temperatures 
shown  by  infrared.  Only  three  clas  ses  of 
temperature  (shades  of  gray)  may  be  readily 
distinguished  in  the  pictures: 

1.  White  areas  show  the  coldest  tempera- 
tures and  therefore  represent  high  clouds  or 
snow-covered  areas, 

2.  Light  gray  areas  represent  moderate 
tropospheric  temperatures  and  middle  cloudi- 
ness. This  usually  means  ceilings  7,000  to 
12,000  feet  and  little  or  no  precipitation.  The 
lighter  shade  of  gray  may  represent  a  height 
difference  of  as  little  as  3,000  ft  between  the 
tops  of  middle  clouds  and  the  tops  of  low  clouds. 

3.  Dark  gray  areas  show  relatively  warm 
tropospheric  temperatures.  However,  low  cloudi- 
ness with  little  vertical  development,  such  as 
small  cumulus,  stratocumulus,  stratus,  and  fog, 
are  indistinguishable  from  bacl^round  noise  in 
the  infrared  pictures.  The  decision  as  Ix) 
whether  the  dark  gray  area  contains  cumulus, 
stratocumulus,  fog/stratus,  or  no  cloud  can  be 
made  easily  from  the  VHRR  pictures.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  infrared  can  be  used  to  make 
decisions  about  cloud  top  height  that  cannot  be 
made  from  the  VHRR  pictures. 
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Figure  10-3.  — SR  picture.  (A)  Daytime  infrared  view  of  Baja,  California;   (B)  Nighttime  infrared 

view  of  BaJa,  California. 


RADAR  OBSERVATIONS 

Radar  provides  us  with  an  excellent  means 
of  acquiring  a  detailed,  continually  updated  pre- 
sentation of  precipitation  and  associated  cloud 
patterns.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Aerog- 
rapher's  Mate  must  be  familiar  with  the  prin- 
ciples involved  and  the  format  used  in  compiling 
radar  weather  observations. 

Radar  weather  observations  are  available 
over  designated  teletype  and  facsimile  networks. 
They  provide  valuable  information  to  assist  the 
forecaster  in  evaluating  and  forecasting  some 


of  the  many  aspects  of  observed  weather  such 
as  the  characteristics  of  fronts,  thunderstorms, 
tropical  cyclones,  freezing  levels,  etc.  How- 
ever, the  Aerographer's  Mate  should  keep  in 
mind  that  the  radar  data  does  not  replace  con- 
ventional observations  but  is  an  excellent  sup- 
plement to  them. 

For  optimum  results  it  Is  necessary  to  keep 
continuously  informed  on  the  current  weather 
situations  which  are  related  to  the  depicted 
radar  data. 

There  are  only  a  few  Naval  Weather 
Service  units   which  actually  transmit  radar 
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weather  observations.  However  the  data  must 
be  intelligently  Inteipreted  when  received  from 
other  sources.  For  a  detailed  description  of 
the  principles  and  procedures  of  weather  radar 
observations,  refer  to  FMH  No.  7,  Weather 
I^adar  Observations. 

OCEANOGRAPHIC  OBSERVATIONS 

Accurate  sea  condition  observations  are 
necessary  If  the  forecaster  is  to  be  expected 
to  provide  accurate  sea  condition  forecasts  for 
operational  use. 

Wlien  a  breeze  comes  up,  the  sea  surface 
will  Instantaneously  become  covered  with  tiny 
ripples  which  form  more  or  less  regular  arcs 
of  long  radius.  They  increase  rapidly  in  height 
until  they  attain  a  maximum  steepness  where 
the  pointed  crests  take  on  a  smooth  glassy  ap- 
pearance, indicating  small  breaking  processes. 
As  the  wind  continues  to  blow  over  the  sea,  it 
drags  over  the  surface  producing  increasingly 
larger  waves.  The  wind  acts  in  a  manner  simi- 
lar to  a  paddle  rhythmically  stroking  the  water. 
There  Is,  however,  one  difference.  The  wind  is 
constantly  making  small  changes  in  direction 
and  speed.  The  result  is  that  the  wind  is  acting 
like  many  different  paddles  stroking  the  sea  in 
different  directions  and  at  different  speeds. 
This  produces  many  different  wave  trains  in 
the  sea,  all  with  different  directions,  all  with 
different  periods,  and  all  at  the  same  given 
point  in  the  ocean.  Figure  10-4  illustrates  this 
concept. 

If  all  the  different  wave  trains  generated  are 
considered  to  be  sine  waves  with  different 
heights,  directions,  and  periods,  the  sum  of 
the  heights  of  the  sine  waves  at  a  given  instant 
is  the  mechanism  that  produces  the  irregular 
appearance  of  the  sea.  The  various  waves  which 
comprise  the  sea  surface  are  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  either  sea  waves  or  swell  waves. 

Sea  Waves 

Sea  waves  are  defined  as  the  waves  gener- 
ated by  local  winds.  If  locally  developed  winds 
persist  for  sufficient  time,  they  will  cause 
sea  waves  to  develop  whose  dimensions  vary 
directly  with  the  wind  velocity.  Waves  can  con- 
tinue to  grow  only  as  long  as  they  receive  more 
energy  from  the  wind  than  they  lose  due  to  tur- 
bulent mixing  of  the  breaking  sea. 


It  Is  Important  to  keep  In  mind  that  sea 
waves  are  locally  generated,  and  do  not  in- 
clude **swell  waves"  for  observational  puiposes. 
Swell  waves  are  those  waves  moving  into  the 
area  from  some  storm  outside  the  local  area. 

There  are  a  number  of  differences  between 
sea  waves  and  swell  waves.  An  illustration  of 
each  type  is  shown  in  figures  10-5  and  10-6. 

Description  of  Sea  Conditions 

Wave  height  is  the  height  difference  between 
the  wave  trough  and  its  crest.  Wave  period  is 
the  time  Interval  (in  seconds)  in  which  a  wave 
repeats  itself  exactly;  that  is,  the  time  between 
consecutive  troughs ,  c  rests ,  or  any  specific 
corresponding  points.  The  sea  cannot  be  prop- 
erly descril)ed  by  a  single  height  and  period 
because  no  single  height  and  period  Is  truly 
representative.  There  are  many  different  heights 
and  periods  in  the  sea,  and  to  describe  it  it 
is  more  correct  to  give  several  heights  lui 
several  periods  which  give  a  better  idea  of  \/i  x 
is  actually  happening  in  the  sea«  For  this  reas^/ 
the  following  terms  are  needed  to  properly 
describe  the  sea  condition: 

1.  Average  Wave  Height.  — The  average  height 
of  ALL  the  waves. 

2.  Significant  Wave  Height.  — The  average 
height   of  the  highest  one-third  of  the  waves. 

3.  One-Tenth  Highest  Waves.— The  average 
height  of  the  highest  one-tenth  of  the  waves. 

4.  Average  Period.  The  average  period  of 
all  the  waves. 

5.  Lower  Limit  of  Periods.  The  lowest 
(shortest)  period  found  in  a  particular  sea  state. 

6.  Upper  Limit  of  Periods.  The  highest  (or 
longest)  period  found  in  a  particular  sea  state. 

Sea    indition  Measurements 

There  have  bv^en  a  number  of  new  develop- 
ments regarding  irj^truments  for  measuring  tem- 
perature, prebcare,  density,  etc.,  of  the  sea; 
h  owever,  to  describe  the  physical  characteristics 
ol  the  sea  surface  as  related  to  height,  period, 
and  direction  of  ♦he  sea,  the  observer  must 
continue  to  use  h'  experience  while  comparing 
the  sea  surface  t  ome  existing  reference  ob- 
jects This  means  u    izlng  reference  points  such 
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Figure  10-4.  — A  sum  of  many  simple  sine  waves  makes  a  sea. 


as  the  ship's  tx>w,  stem,  objects  in  the  sea 
such  as  buoys,  floating  debris,  foam,  drifting 
objects,  etc.  From  the  preceding  statements 
It  is  obvious  that  the  quality  of  the  observa- 
tions will  In  large  part  depend  on  the  ale^nese, 
dedication,  and  experience  of  the  observer. 


Observational  Methods 

The  means  available  to  obtain  sea  condition 
measurements  will  determine  the  methods  to 
be  used  In  performing  the  task  of  observing  and 
recording  the  sea  condition. 
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PERIOD  OBSERVATIONS.— The  term 
**period*'  used  in  this  section  refers  to  the  time 
interval  l)etween  successive  crests.  However, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  '^period"  in  an 
ocean  wave  record,  or  in  actual  ocean  waves, 
because  the  wave  pattern  never  repeats  itself. 
It  should  be  possible,  while  watching  the  waves 
pass  a  fixed  point,  to  start  a  stopwatch  at  the 
time  that  a  given  crest  passes  that  point  and 
stop  it  when  the  next  crest  goes  by.  The  pro-* 
cedure  gives  a  certain  time  interval.  If  enou^i 
of  these  values  are  recorded  and  tabulated,  the 
result  is  a  frequency  distribution  of  the  so- 
called  periods. 

185 


The  best  place  to  observe  the  time  intervals 
between  successive  crests  of  the  wave  system 
is  from  a  high  point  on  the  ship,  such  as  the 
deck  above  the  bridge.  Look  one  or  two  ship 
lengths  ahead  to  windward*  Pick  out  a  mark; 
for  example^  a  large  foam  patch,  a  clump  of 
seaweed,  or  any  other  drifting  object  which 
is  easily  seen  and  at  a  relatively  fixed  point 
on  the  sea  surface.  Note  the  elapsed  time  in 
seconds  between  the  moments  when  the  mark 
is  on  the  crest  of  the  first  and  last  well  formed 
wave  in  the  group.  Count  the  number  of  wave 
crests  that  pass  under  the  mark  during  the 
interval.  Continue  to  evaluate  the  wave  sets 
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Figure  .10-6.  —  Swell  and  wind  waves  In  combina- 
tion. 


until  at  least  15  waves  have  been  determined. 
Divide  the  number  of  waves  b}*  the  elapsed  time 
to  determine  the  wave  period.  Do  not  count  the 
wave  crest  on  which  the  timing  of  the  mark 
Is  started. 

OBSERVATION  OF  WAVE  HEIGHTS.  — The 
observation  of  wave  heights  from  shipboard 
is  complicated  by  the  rolling  and  pitching  of 
the  ship,  Its  rising  and  falling  with  the  waves, 
and  the  presence  of  high  local  winds.  Low 
waves  tend  to  be  underestimated;  high  waves, 
overestimated.  The  best  estimate  can  be  ob- 
tained by  observing  another  ship  in  company. 
The  height  from  trough  to  crest  of  a  wave 
against  her  side  can  be  estimated  as  a  pail 
of  some  known  vertical  distance.  For  example, 
a  wave  might  be  1/4  of  the  bridge  height  of 
28  feet,  or  7  feet  high. 

Without  the  aid  of  another  ship,  you  must 
make  your  observations  at  times  and  positions 
when  your  own  ship's  motions  are  as  small 
as  possible.  Observations  should  be  made  amid- 
ships and  neLr  the  center  line.  If  possible, 
the  ship  should  be  heading  Into  the  waves.  If 
not,  choose  a  time  when  the  rolling  and  pitching 
is  at  a  minimum. 

If  waves  are  shorter  than  the  ship,  estimate 
the  wave  hel^t  by  looking  over  the  Bide  — using 
as  a  yardstick  the  relative  heights  of  known 
points  along  the  side. 

If  waves  are  longer  than  the  ship,  wait  until 
the  ship  is  In  the  trou^  of  a  wave.  3y  trial 
and  error,  move  up  and  down  on  the  super- 
structure until  the  wave  crests  are  on  a  line 
with  the  horizon.  Then  the  distance  your  e^'e 


ifi  from  the  flhl^*s  water  line  Ifi  the  height 
of  the  Wrve.  If  the  ship  is  rolling,  care  should 
be  taken  to  line  up  tlie  wave  crest  wiUi  the 
horli'.on  at  i^e  instant  the  ship  is  on  an  even 
keel  otherwise  tlie  height  estimate  will  be  too 
large. 

The  hf»lghts  of  waves  usually  vary  consider- 
ably. Observatlonfi  should  be  made  for  approxi- 
mately 5  :nlnutes  and  mental  estimates  made 
of  the  higher  waves  in  '^ach  wave  system.  If 
two  observers  are  available,  one  can  make  the 
estimates  and  tlie  other  record  the  observed 
alues.  The  wave  height  to  be  recorded  Is  not 
that  of  the  highest  wave,  nor  the  lowest,  but 
the  average  of  all  the  waves. 


Wlien  both  sea  and  swell  or  two  systems 
of  swell  are  present  at  the  same  time,  ob- 
servations win  be  more  difficult.  You  should 
estimate  tlie  higher  system  of  waves  first, 
then  repeat  the  process  for  the  lower  system. 

Swell  Observations 

Sv/ell  waves  may  be  defined  as  being  sea 
Waves  which  have  traveled  outside  of  their 
generating  area. 

Swell  consists  cf  wind-generated  waves  which 
have  left  their  generating  area  and  are  no  longer 
subject  to  the  original  wind  action.  Conse- 
quently, the  wave  loses  energy  and  changes  Its 
characteristics;  height  decreases  and  period 
Increases.  Characteristically,  swell  waves  are 
low  with  rounded  tops.  Figures  10-7  and  10-8 
graphically  illustrate  the-  differences  in  the  con- 
figuration o!  soa  and  swell  waves. 

The  swell  waves  follo^\1ng  each  other  are 
nearly  of  the  same  height,  and  it  is  possible 
to  follow  a  series  of  crests  for  long  distf'  ^s. 
This  Is  In  contrast  to  "sea  waves."  3h 
are  Individually  shaped  with  sharp  angb  vOpi; 
crests  are  not  very  long;  and  there  i  any 
small  waves  superimposed  ontholargc^  .  ves. 
Looking  from  one  Vi^ave  crest  to  the  one  Imme- 
diately following,  one  can  see  that  the  heights 
are  not  regular.  The  individual  crests  are  not 
lined  up  in  the  same  directioa.  (See  figs.  10-5 
and  10-6.)  There  may  be  somtt  places  where 
for  short  distances  the  waves  appear  to  be 
lined  up  and  regular,  but  this  is  not  a  con- 
sistent occurrence.  In  most  instances  the  sea 
waves  win  appear  broken  up  and  confused. 
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Figui-e  10-7.  — Sea  7/ave  records. 
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Figure  i0-8«— Swell  wave  records. 
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Surf  Oboervations  (SUROBS) 

The  breaking  of  waves,  in  either  single  or 
multiple  lines,  on  sloping  beaches  or  on  rocky 
coastlines,  Is  the  phenomenon  generally  known 
as  surf.  The  surf  zone  is  the  areal  extent  of 
the  breaking  waves,  from  the  water  up-rush 
on  shore  to  the  most  seaward  breaker.  This 


zone  will  vary  with  the  slope  of  the  beaoh 
and  the  characteristics  of  the  deep  water  waves. 

The  safety  and  success  of  amphibious  land** 
ingfi  is  largely  dependent  upon  known  surf  oon** 
ditlons.  It  is  therefore  essential  that  SUROBS 
be  accurate  and  timely.  The  number  of  ol>- 
servationfl  required  will  vary  with  the  scope 
of  the  exercise. 
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Normally,,  the  Aerographer*e  Mato  does  not 
observe,  record,  or  report  surf.  If  t^iese  ob- 
servations are  required  in  special  3ituations, 
a  comprehensive  coverage  of  surf  obser/ation 
techniques  may  be  found  in  the  Joint  Surf  Man- 
ual, COMPHIBPACINST  3840.3(  ). 

Bathythermograph  Observations 

We  have  confined  our  previous  discussion  to 
observation  of  the  surface  of  the  sea.  This 
is  only  part  of  the  larger  picture  involved 
in  describing  the  characteristics  of  ocean 
structure.  It  ie  also  important  to  be  able  to 
observe  the  structure  of  tlie  subsurfaoe,  or 
underwater  variables.  These  include,  tut  are 
not  limited  to,  temperature,  density,  and 
salinity. 

The  sensing  equipment  used  to  determine 
ocean  temperature  data  was  discussed  in  chap- 
ter 4  of  this  manual.  These  instrumentB  are 
valuable  aids  for  gathering  information  on  the 
structui*6  of  the  sea.  The  other  parameters 
require  more  sophisticated  equipment  not  nor- 
mally utilized  by  the  Aerographer's  Mate.  How- 
ever, without  an  organized  means  of  recording 
and  transmitting  this  temperature  Information, 
it  would  be  of  limited  value.  The  following 
paragraphs  provide  information  on  the  bathy- 
thermogr^h  (BT)  log. 

THE  BT  LOG.  — To  aid  the  observer  in 
interpretation  of  the  BT  trace  and  to  assure 
the  standardization  of  recording  and  reporting 
bathytherra«')g7:aph  observations,  the  Oceanogra- 
pher  of  the  Navy  and  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  have  prepared 
a  bathythermograph  log  for  use  by  fleet  units. 

The  BT  Log,  OCEANAV  3167/1  (6-72)  is 
one  of  the  most  completely  feelf-contained  ob- 
servational formfl  in  use.  It  provides  all  the 
information  required  by  the  National  Oceano- 
graphic  Data  Center  (NODC). 

UPPER  AIR  OBSERVATIONS 

There  have  been  many  advances  in  the  tech- 
nological fields  of  high-altitude  aircraft,  pro- 
jectiles, missiles,  and  setellite  development. 
As  a  result  of  these  advances,  the  scientific 
study  of  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere 
is  becomlrj^  increasingly  more  important.  Since 
meteorologists  now  have  access  to  larger  quan- 
tities of  data  from  the  upper  air,  they  are  find- 
ing new  and  more  accurate  methods  of 
forecasting  the  movement  of  storms. 


A  knowledge  of  the  weather  conditions  exist- 
ing in  the  free  air  above  the  earth's  surface 
is  extremely  important  in  theoretical,  statistical, 
and  climatological  studies  of  the  atmosphere 
as  well  as  their  importance  in  the  direct  ap- 
plication in  dally  forecasting  and  for  their  im- 
mediate use  by  pilots.  Coupled  with  the 
information  concerning  surface  conditions,  this 
knowledge  affords  the  forecaster  another  di- 
mension Upon  which  to  base  his  predictions. 

A  basic  understanding  of  the  theory  and 
purpose  of  upper  air  observations  enables  an 
Aero[jrapher's  Mate  to  understand  better  the 
processes  he  performs  in  taking  observations. 
From  the  data  thus  obtained,  maps,  charts, 
and  graphs  of  the  upper  air  conditior.s  at  var- 
ious levels  up  to  many  thousands  of  feet  are 
constructed. 

The  types  of  equipment  used  in  obtaining 
upper  air  observations  were  previously  dis- 
cussed in  chapter  9  of  tlUs  manual.  The  fol- 
lowing information  will  discuss  the  tyr,es  of 
observations,  their  schedules,  forrn^  used,  and 
various  upper  air  codes  in  use  today.  It  is 
not  the  intent  of  this  section  to  describe  the 
many  procedures  to  be  followed  in  taking  up- 
per air  observations.  These  are  covered  in 
Federal  Meteorological  Handbooks  3,  4,  5,  and 
6,  that  are  readily  available  at  all  upper  air 
observing  stations. 

Types  of  Observations 

Upper  air  observations  are  measurements 
of  the  atmospheric  conditions  above  the  earth's 
surface.  Upper  air  data  may  be  determined  by 
one  or  more  of  the  following  methods: 

1.  Pilot  balloon  (PIBAL).  A  pilot  balloon 
observation  is  a  measurement  of  the  direction 
and  speed  of  the  wind  above  the  earth's  surface 
obtained  by  visual  means.  The  direction  and 
speed  are  computed  from  successive  positions 
of  a  free  balloon  which  is  assumed  to  have  a 
fixed  ascensional  rate.  The  positions  are  de- 
termined from  values  of  the  balloon's  elevation 
and  azimuth  angle  read  each  minute  from  a 
theodolite.  The  ascensional  rate  tables  for  pilot 
balloons  are  based  on  the  averages  derived 
from  a  large  number  of  flights  triangulated 
by  two  theodolites.  The  balloon  may  not  be  at 
the  exact  height  given  by  the  table  because  of 
the  effect  of  local  turbulence  on  the  balloon. 
This  turbulence  may  cause  the  balloon  to  be 
higher  or  lower  than  the  height  given  in  the 
table,  but  this  discrepancy  in  height  is  not 
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enough  to  cause  the  sounding  to  l)e  considered 
erroneous.  The  path  that  a  l)alloon  takes  in 
flight  is  governed  by  the  direction  and  speed 
of  the  winds  through  which  it  ascends. 

Routine  land  and  shiplx)ard  station  pibals 
are  taken  by  tracking  the  flight  of  the  ijalloon 
with  a  single  theodolite.  On  lx)ard  ship  a  the- 
odolite designed  to  reduce  the  effects  of  the 
pitch  and  roll  of  the  ship  is  used. 

2.  Radiosonde  Ijalloon  (RABAL),  A  ral)al  ob- 
servation is  a  measurement  of  the  direction 
and  speed  of  the  wlndt;  alx)ve  the  earth's  sur- 
face obtained  by  visually  observing  a  radio- 
sonde's ascent  with  a  theodolite.  This  type  of 
sounding  is  more  exact  than  pibals  because 
there  is  no  assumption  made  of  the  ascension 
rate  of  the  balloon.  The  direction  and  speed 
of  the  wind  are  computed  from  successive  po- 
sitions of  the  balloon  as  computed  from  the 
angular  readings  of  elevation  and  azimuth  and 
the  calculated  height  of  the  balloon. 

3.  Radio  or  radar  wind  (RAWIN).  A  rawln 
observation  is  a  measurement  of  the  direction 
and  speed  of  the  wind  above  the  earth's  sur- 
face obtained  by  electronic  means.  The  height 
assumption  of  the  pibal  is  eliminated.  When 
radio  direction  finding  equipnaent  is  used,  the 
wind  is  determined  from  the  calculations  which 
combine  the  angular  elevation  and  azimuth  of 
a  radiosonde  signal  with  the  computed  height 
of  the  radiosonde.  When  radar  equipment  is 
used,  the  successive  positions  of  the  balloon 
are  fixed  by  determining  the  azimuth  angle  and 
a  combination  of  slant  range  and  elevation 
angle,  the  slant  range  and  heights,  or  elevation 
angle  and  height.  (See  fig.  10-9.) 

4.  Radiosonde  observations  (RAOBS).  Raobs 
are  taken  to  determine  the  pressure,  tempera- 
ture, and  relative  humidity  from  the  surface 
to  the  point  where  the  balloon  burst?.  The  ra- 
diosonde consists  of  meteorological  sensors, 
combined  with  a  radio  transmitter,  which  are 
assembled  in  a  lightweight  box.  It  is  carried 
aloft  by  a  balloon  filled  with  helium. 

Measurements  of  pressure,  temperature,  and 
relative  humidity  of  the  air  are  secured  from 
signals  transmitted  by  the  radiosonde  to  a 
ground  receiver  where  they  are  autonaatlcally 
recorded.  The  extreme  altitude  to  which  the 
radiosonde  ascends  is  determined  by  the  burst- 
ing point  of  the  ^alloon.  After  the  balloon  has 


burst,  the  radiosonde  is  prevented  from  damtig- 
Ing  property  and  injuring  persons  on  its  descent 
by  a  sm.all  parachute. 

5,  Rawinsonde,  Rawinsonde  observations  give 
a  simultaneous  measurement  of  the  pressure, 
temperature,  humidity,  and  wind  direction  and 
speed  of  the  air  above  the  earth's  surface. 
Rawinsonde  observations  combine  the  elements 
of  the  radiosonde  and  rawln  observations. 

Observational  Schedules 

The  standard  times  for  upper  \Vlnd  observa- 
tions are  0000,  Q600,  1200,  and  1800  GMT, 
However,  delayed  releases  may  be  made  within 
specified  time  limits. 

Afloat,  upper  wind  observations  are  desired 
at  GOOD  and  1200  GMT,  dally,  when  underway 
greater  than  180  nautical  miles  from  a  reg- 
ularly reporting  station^  Ashore,  at  least  two 
upper  wind  observations  must  be  taken  and  re- 
corded dally.  Special  winds  aloft  observations 
are  taken  and  recorded  afloat  and  ashore  as 
required  and  directed  by  competent  authority. 

Forms  and  Charts 

The  following  forms  and  charts  are  used 
to  compute  and  record  upper  air  data  received 
from  various  methods.  Procedures  for  requisi- 
tioning forms,  along  with  a  listing  of  them,  are 
contained  in  the  NAVAIR  Allowance  List,  Sec- 
tion L  ,  NAVAIR  00-35QL-22,  Upper  air  charts 
used  to  compute  radiosonde  data  are  found  in 
the  DOD  Catalog  of  Weather  Plotting  Charts, 
NV/50-1G-618.  It  is  essential  that  entries  made 
on  the  forms  be  legible,  and  that  the  forms  be 
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Figure  10-9,  — Right  triangle  representing  the 
parameters  of  an  upper  air  sounding. 
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protected  from  soil  and  wrinkling.  Most  of  these 
completed  formn   are  eventually  microfilmed. 

OPNAV  3140--14  (MF5-20N),— Used  to  enter 
elevation,  azimuth  angles,  altitudes,  horizontal 
distances,  slant  ranges,  and  code  data  for 
transmission  of  winds— aloft  observations.  Ad- 
ditional columns  are  provided  for  phlpboard 
computations. 

OPNAV  3140-27  (NAVY  WINDS  ALOFT 
PLOTTING  CHART).  — A  chart  used  by  the  Navy 
to  plot  computed  wind  direction  and  Kpeed  to 
corresponding  altitudes  for  coding  purposes. 

OPNAV  3140-2  (RECCO  FORM).  — A  form  for 
enterlr^  coded  data  of  reconnaissance  flights 
from  participating  aircraft.  Instructions  for  en- 
tries are  contained  on  the  form. 

MFl-12  (PIREPS).  — A  form  used  to  record 
pilot  reports  prior  to  dissemination. 

MF31A.  B,  AND  C  (DOD-WPC  9-31A,  B,  C) 
ADIABATIC  CHARTS.  — A  series  of  three  charts 
for  various  heights,  used  to  plot,  compute, 
and  encode  radiosonde  data. 

Complete  instructions  for  entries  on  all  of 
the  above  forms,  with  the  exception  of  OPNAV 
3140-2,  can  be  found  in  the  appropriate  Federal 
Meteorological  Handbooks. 

Upper  Air  Codes 

As  with  all  meteorological  data,  ease  of 
dissemination  of  upper  air  observations  is  ac- 
complished by  coding  the  information  in  ac- 
cordance with  standards  set  forth  in  the  Codes 
Manual  and  Federal  Meteorological  Handbooks 
No.  4  and  6. 

The  following  18  a  brief  description  of  the 
more  frequently  used  codes.  For  a  more  com- 
plete coverage,  along  with  some  examples, 
refer  to  the  applicable  Federal  Meteorological 
Handbook. 

LAND  UPPER  WIND  CODE  (FM  32.  (  )).  —  The 
upper  wind  code  for  land  stations,  FM  32.(  ),  is 
designed  to  allow  the  reporting  of  wind  con- 
ditions in  the  upper  air.  It  is  a  relatively 
easy  code  to  learn,  but  there  are  many  techni- 
calities and  variations  to  the  code,  and  these 
will  have  to  be  studied  carefully. 

The  WMO  symbolic  form  of  the  ripper  wind 
code,  FM  32. (  ),  is  divided  into  four  parts  — 
A,  B,  C,  and  D.  Parts  A  and  B  are  confined 


to  data  up  to  and  including  the  100-m^  level, 
and  parts  C  and  D  contain  data  above  tills 
level. 

Section  1  of  all  four  parts  of  the  code  con- 
tains the  identification  and  position  data.  Sec- 
tion 2  of  Part  A  contains  data  for  tlie  standard 
isobaric  surfaces  of  850,  700,  500,  400,  300, 
250,  200,  150,  and  100  mb;  and  Section  2  of 
Part  C  contains  data  for  the  standard  Iscbarlc 
surfaces  of  70,  50,  30,  20,  and  10  mb  when 
pressure  measurements  and  wind  data  are  ob- 
tained simultaneously  from  *he  sounding.  Section 
3  of  Parts  A  and  C  contain  data  for  the  level (s) 
of  the  maximum  wind(s),  with  altitudes  given 
in  pressure  in  units  of  1  mb  or  in  units  of 
geopotential  decameters.  Section  4  of  Parts 
B  and  D  contain  data  f;^i  fixed  regional  and/or 
significant  levels,  with  altitudes  given  in  units 
of  300  or  500  meters  or  significant  levels  with 
altitudes  given  in  pressure  to  a  whole  millibar 
when  pressure  measurements  and  wind  data 
are  obtained  simultaneously  from  the  sounding. 

SHIP  UPPER  WIND  CODE  (FM  33.(  ))."-The 
WMO  symbolic  code  form  of  the  shipboard  upper 
wind  code,  FM  33.(  ),  is  similar  to  the  WMO 
land  station  upper  wind  code.  The  significant 
differences  are  the  replacement  of  the  station 
identifiers  with  the  ship's  position  groups  and 
the  inclusion  of  the  Marsden  Square  Num^r 
group,  MMMUl^Ulq  (used  to  verify  the  ship's 
position),  following  me  position  data  in  Section 
1  of  all  parts. 

LAND   STATION   RADIOSONDE   CODE  (FM 

35.  (  )).  — The  complete  radiosonde  report  is  di- 
vided into  four  parts  —  A,  B,  C,  and  D— each 
of  which  is  an  individual  message  complete  with 
position  groups  and  separation  signal.  Parts  A 
and  C  are  specified  for  worldwide  distrilmtion 
and  Parts  B  and  D  for  areas  of  continental 
or  WMO  regional  size.  The  United  States  (WMO 
Region  IV)  collects  Parts  A  and  B  (data  up  to 
and  including  the  100-mb  level)  in  a  single 
message  which  is  referred  to  as  the  first  trans- 
mission and  Parts  C  and  D  (data  above  100 
mb)  as  the  second  transmission. 

SHIPBOARD    RADIOSONDE    CODE  (FM 

36.  (  )).  — The  symbolic  form  of  the  radiosonde 
code  used  by  U.S.  Navy  ships  is  basically  the 
same  as  the  land  station  radiosonde  code.  The 
significant  difference  is  the  position  symbolic 
groups  used  in  Section  1  in  all  parts  of  the 
shipboard  code. 
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Miscellaneous  Coded  Data 

Data  for  the  850-,  700-,  and  500-mb  standard 
iBObarlc  surfaces,  low  level  mean  winds,  and 
the  stability  index  are  required  by  the  National 
Meteorological  Center  and  the  Forecast  Centers 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  beginning  of  the 
ascent.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  these  data  are 
obtained  they  are  coded  In  a  separate  message 
for  early  distribution  In  accord  with  current 
comrnunlcatlons  Instructions. 

The  data  reported  by  means  of  the  Early 
Transmission  Message  are  additional  to  that 
reported  for  the  850-,  700-,  and  500-mb  stand- 
ard surfaces  Included  in  the  complete  radio- 
sonde report,  and  la  no  way  affect  the  coding 
procedures  specified  for  the  preparation  of  that 
report.  In  other  words,  data  for  the  350-,  700-, 
and  500-mb  surfaces  are  Included  In  tholr  usual 
places  in  the  complete  radiosonde  report.  Sta- 
bility Index  Is  Included  only  in  the  Early  Trans- 
mission Message,  and  it  Is  not  Included  In  the 
complete  radiosonde  report.  Procedures  for  en- 
coding can  be  found  In  FMH  No.  4,  Radiosonde 
Code. 

All  raob  stations  that  file  hourly  aviation 
observations  on  longllne  teletypewriter  circuits 
are  required  to  append  freezing  level  and  Icing 
data  In  the  remarks  portion  of  the  first  hourly 
observation  following  determination  of  the  data. 
Procedures  for  coding  and  transmitting  this 
data  may  be  found  in  FMH  No.  1,  Surface 
Observations.  % 

Pilot  Reports 

Pilot  reports  of  meteorological  phenomena 
encountered  In  flight  are  termed  PIREPS.  These 
reports  are  an  extremely  valuable  source  of 
Information  that  often  Is  not  otherwise  avail- 
able. Weather  observers  should  cooperate  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible  with  pilots  and  flight 
operation  personnel  to  secure  and  disseminate 
this  Information.  PIREPS  are  recorded  on 
MFl-12. 

CODING  FOR  DISSEMINATION.— The  format 
for  dissemination  of  PIREPS  consists  of  a 
unique  Text  Element  Identifier  (TEI)  as  follows: 

L  UA  —  Message  type. 

2.  OV  —  Location  of  phenomena  (location, 
time,  flight  level). 

3.  TP  —  Type  of  aircraft. 


4.  SK  —  Cloud  information  (bases,  tops). 

5.  TA  —  Temperature  (stptlc  air  tempera- 
ture). 

6.  WV  —  Wind  Information  (airborne  com- 
puter derived  spot  wind  direction  and  speed). 

7.  TB  —  Turbulence  (Intensity,  altitude  or 
layer). 

8.  IC  —  Aircraft  Icing  (intensity,  altitude  or 
layer). 

9.  WX  —  Weather  (all  types  and  leg  wind 
components). 

Each  TEI,  except  for  message  type,  will 
be  preceded  by  a  slash  (/).  If  no  data  are 
received  for  a  specific  TEI,  it  will  ije  omitted 
and  all  of  the  remaining  data  moved  to  the 
left. 

RECCO  Code 

Weather  reconnaissance,  the  collection  of 
meteorological  data  by  aircraft,  is  an  Important 
tool  in  providing  forecasts  for  areas  where  data 
is  sparse  or  nonexistent. 

The  code  name  RECCO  Is  used  as  a  pre- 
fix to  the  report,  indicating  that  It  is  a  report 
from  a  meteorological   reconnaissance  flight. 

Present  weather,  cloud  type  and  amounts, 
turbulence,  and  surface  data  are  reported  for 
£.  cylindrical  portion  of  the  atmosphere  approxi- 
mately 30  nautical  miles  in  radius  with  th2  air- 
craft at  the  center  at  the  time  of  the 
observation.  The  length  of  this  cylinder  extends 
from  the  earth's  surface  to  the  top  of  the 
atmosphere.  Weather  beyond  the  circumference 
of  the  observation  cylinder  is  reported  as  off 
course  weather. 

The  solidus  (/)  is  used  to  report  missing 
or  unknown  data  unless  otherwise  specified  for 
the  Individual  elements. 

The  term  '^altitude**  as  ^'sed  in  this  code, 
is  defined  as  the  vertical  cu-tance  of  a  level 
point  or  an  object  considered  as  a  point  meas- 
ured from  mean  sea  level  in  metric  units  ex- 
clusively. 

Plain  language  remarks  may  be  added  to  the 
end  of  the  report  to  supplement  the  coded  data 
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or  supply  additional  informaiion  of  importance 
not  provided  for  In  ihe  code.  If  information 
on  past  weather  is  added,  tho  most  significant 
weather  encountered  since  the  last  report,  or 
in  the  last  hour,  whichever  period  of  tim»3  is 
shorter,  is  descrit)ed  in  the  remark. 

Sounding  data  obtained  during  vertical  as- 
cents or  descents  of  the  aircraft  are  reported 


using  ^^^VIO  code  form  FM  35.(  ),  (TEMP). 
Sounding  data  obtained  froiii  a  dropf=Jonde  (Radio- 
sonde AN/AMT-6(  ))  release  are  reported  by 
means  of  FM  36. (  ),  (TEMP  SHIP). 

For  complete  information  on  ^he  RECCO 
code,  refer  to  OPNAV  Form  3140 -2  (  )  (Ap- 
pendix VII). 


NOTE:  Changes  to  all  column  numbers  and 
entries  on  NWSC  Form  3140/8  were  received  too 
late  for  inclusion  in  this  manual.  vVhere  errors 
in  column  numbers  appear,  refer  to  the  U.S. 
Navy  Supplement  to  FMH  #1,  Chapter  13,  Marine 
Aviation  Observations  for  the  most  recent  ampli- 
fying instructions. 
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CHAPTER  n 

WATCH  ROUTINES  (CONTINUED) 


PLOTTING  AND  aiNALYZIKG 

Map  plotting  and  analysis  are  two  of  the  job 
functions  that  may  be  required  drring  a  watch 
period.  This  is  especially  true  during  a  fac- 
simile circuit  outage,  when  no  analyzed  prod- 
ucts are  available.  The  training  you  received 
in  map  plotting  and  nap  sketchings  while  at 
the  Aerographer's  Mate  "Al**  School,  gave  you 
a  basic  understanding  of  the  often  used  codes. 
In  chapter  10  some  of  these  codes  which  you 
have  already  learned  were  reviewed  and  new 
codes  were  introduced  with  which  you  may  not 
be  familiar. 

The  maps  and  charts  that  you  will  plot 
and  sketch  are  of  prime  importance  to  all  con- 
cerned because  from  these  maps  and  charts 
you  are  able  to  locate  pressure  areas,  fronts, 
precipitation  areas,  ridges,  troughs,  and  num- 
erous other  meteorological  phenomena  of  great 
importance.  The  maps  and  charts  that  you  plot 
are  determined  by  the  geographical  location  of 
your  weather  station,  its  operational  require- 
ments, and  its  area  of  responsibility. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  codes  used  and 
the  employment  of  good  map  plotting  practices 
should  make  you  an  excellent  map  plotter. 

SURFACE  CHARTS 

The  surface  synoptic  chart,  when  plotted  and 
analyzed,  is  one  of  the  "basic  tools**  of  a  fore- 
caster. Accurate  plotting  of  the  chart  is  es- 
sential. Three  things,  in  the  order  of  their 
importance,  for  which  the  plotter  of  the  chart 
must  strive  are  ACCURACY,  NEATNESS,  and 
SPEED. 

Outline  charts  for  selected  areas  of  the  world 
are  provided  for  the  plotting  of  synoptic  weather 
reports  (reports  of  observations  made  at  weather 
stations  over  a  large  area  at  a  given  time). 


These  charts  are  termed  sVeather  Plotting  Charts. 
The  DOD  number,  title,  map  projection,  scale, 
and  illustration  of  the  various  charts  are  found 
in  the  latest  edition  of  the  Catalog  of  sVeather 
Plotting  Charts  (NW  50-1G-518). 

A  small  station  circle  is  printed  on  the 
charts  at  the  geographical  location  of  the  major 
reporting  stations.  On  mr.ps,  where  the  density 
of  reporting  stations  is  a  maximum  for  the 
scale  of  the  map,  station  circles  are  placed  in 
the  general  location  of  the  station.  Stations  are 
identified  on  the  printed  map  by  their  assigned 
station  numbers  adjacent  to  the  station  circle. 

Not  all  reporting  stations  are  shown  on  the 
charts.  When  it  is  desirable  to  enter  a  report 
from  one  of  these  stations,  the  person  plotting 
the  map  draws  a  circle  in  Uie  location  of 
the  station.  To  facilitate  locating  stations,  all 
ships  and  stations  should  have  a  master  plot- 
ting chart  which  shows  all  station  locations 
by  correctly  positioned  station  circles  with  both 
the  station  index  number  and  name  of  the  sta- 
tion. 

This  chart  can  be  kept  up  to  date  by  re- 
ferring to  the  Air  Weather  Service  Manual 
105-2  Vol-n  and  the  latest  changes  to  it.  For 
every  area  Interaational  Index  Number  Sta- 
tions, there  is  a  n-^aster  plotting  chart  which 
may  be  obtained  rrj  request  to  the  nearest  Stock 
Point. 

The  term  ''weather  map"  is  applied  to  a 
weather  plotting  chart  after  the  synoptic  re- 
ports have  been  entered  around  the  station  circle 
as  shown  in  figure  11-1.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  the  chart  after  the  analysis  has  been 
made. 

There  is  neither  a  specified  allowance  nor 
an  Initial  distribution  of  meteorological  plotting 
charts.  The  responsibility  for  requisitioning  the 
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WiNO  O^^ECTiON 


LOW  CLOUDS 


AVOUNT  OF  LOA 
CLOUDS 


i>iZ  WEATHER  During 

fA?T  G  MOURS 


AMOUNT  or  PRECIPITATION 
DuRiNG  PAST  0  HOURS 


209.298 

Figure  11-1.— Synoptic  station  model  — land  sta- 
tion. 


charts  rests  with  each  weather  unit.  The  charts 
are  ordered  from  the  applicable  Defenbe  Map- 
ping Agency  Aerospace  Center  (DMAAC)  outlet 
in  accordance  with  instructions  on  the  procure 
paga  o.*"  the  latest  edition  of  the  Catalog  of 
Weather  Plotting  Charts  (NW  50-1G-518). 

Sui-face  charts  are  normally  plotted  every 
6  hours  from  the  synoptic  obBervatlons  of  0000, 
0600,  1200,  and  1800  GMT,  (For  communica- 
tion purposes  the  l9tter  "Z"  has  been  assigned 
as  a  short  designator  for  GMT.) 

The  name  of  the  station,  date,  time,  plot- 
ter's initials,  decoder's  initials,  and  nain«3  03r 
initials  of  the  analysts  should  be  entered  on 
EVERY  weather  map.  ALWAYS  REMEMBER  IN 
METEOROLOGY  THAT  ANY  MATERIAL  WITH- 
OUT A  TIME  AND  DATE  IS  PRACTICALLY 
USELESS. 

The  plotting  of  simult8jieous( synoptic)  weather 
reports  enables  the  forecaster  to  obtain  a  more 
comprehensive  •'picture"  of  the  existing  weather 
conditions  for  a  given  period  of  time  over 
a  largo  area.  When  the  weather  map  has  been 
completely  plotted,  it  is  analyzed  for  forecasting 
purposes.  This  aids  the  forecaster  in  his  pri- 
mary duty,  wMch  is  the  preparation  and  issuing 
of  weather  advices  and  forecasts. 

Plotted  Surface  Data 

The  basic  data  plotted  on  surface  synoptic 
charts  are  the  land  and  ship  station  surface 
synoptic  reports.  Our  concern  hare  is  with  the 


information  plott<icJ  ^ n  Ihe  surface  chart  and  ite 
use» 

Land  station  or  ship  station  synoptic  obser- 
vations are  encoded  in  accordaiiof^  .vith  instruc-- 
tions  contained  in  FMH  No,  2.  Synoptic  Code 
(NA  50-1D-2)  or  International  Meteorological 
Codes  (Year)  Worldwide  Synoptic  Broadcasts 
NA50-iP-ll.  Normally,  only  the  first  five  groups 
anr"  the  7-indicator  group  of  the  land  station 
Fynoptic  report  are  entered  on  the  surface  chart 
as  illustrated  in  figure  11-2  (A). 

Fov  ship  reports,  the*  use  of  groups  is  a 
little  more  complicated.  A  station  circle  is  drawn 
at  the  place  indicated  by  the  two  position  groups. 
The  meteorologiCEil  information  is  pi  ratted  next. 
TluB  information  is  found  in  the  remaining 
groups  of  the  code.  Ordinarily,  the  plot  in- 
cludes tho  wind  group,  the  weather  and  visi- 
bility group,  the  pressure  group,  the  cloud 
group,  the  pressure  tendency  group,  the  sea 
temperature/dewpoint  group,  and  the  wave  group, 
as  shown  in  figuie  11-2  (B).  Ship  plots  e  ^3 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  three  types  of 
raports  are  usually  available  from  them  —  th.e 
full  form,  the  short  for  in,  and  the  abbreviated 
form.  The  short  form  and  the  abbreviated  form 
do  not  contain  all  the  meteorological  informa- 
tion that  the  full  form  contains.  A  specific 
weather  office  may  have  need  for  all  the  infor- 
mation transmitted  in  both  the  land  ^jtation  and 
ship  reports.  Perhaps  the  need  may  apply  only 
to  certain  elements  like  the  rain  group,  or  to 
ice  information;  possibly  the  needs  are  only 
temporary.  In  such  cases  the  additional  infor- 
mation is  plotted  and  analyzed. 

LAND  STATION  CODE  PLOTTING.  — There 
are  many  variations  to  the  synoptic  code.  The 
difference  in  most  cases  is  small,  but  very 
important.  Be  sure  to  check  the  WMO  Region 
in  which  you  are  stationed  or  operating  for 
the  differences  in  the  code  that  is  employed 
in  your  area.  The  synoptic  code  format  was 
given  in  the  previous  chapter.  The  U.S.  land 
siation  plotting  model  for  the  code  is  shown  In 
figure  11-1. 

In  general,  the  data  contained  in  a  synoptic 
report  is  plotted  around  the  station  circle  in 
a  counter-clockwise  manner, beginning withpres- 
sure.  TMs  is  the  easiest  method;  however,  if 
you  can  plot  in  an  easier  order,  use  it.  The 
important  thing  to  remember  is  to  plot  in  the 
same  order  all  the  time  to  avoid  missing 
elements. 
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The  following  procedures  axe  employed  for 
plotting  most  codesp  and  have  generally  been 
standardized  so  that  the  minimimi  aincmnt  of 
confusion  will  result: 

1.  Indicator  figures  for  code  groups  are  not 
plotted. 

2.  Most  wind  directions  are  reported  in  tens 
of  degrees.  The  wind  direction^  ddp  is  plotted 
as  the  wind  direction^  in  tens  of  degrees^  from 
which  the  wind  is  blowing.  vVhen  the  direction 
is  missingi  the  ddff  portion  of  the  message  is 
not  normally  plotted. 

3.  All  wind  speeds  are  plotted  in  knots. 
They  are  plotted  as  shown  in  the  winds  aloft 
BecUon  of  chapter  17. 

a.  A   hidf  barb  (1/8  Inch)  repres^jnts  5 
knots. 

b.  A  full  barb  (1/4  inch)  represents  10 
knots. 

c.  Pennuits  (1/4  inch)  represent  50  knots. 

d.  A  calm  wind  consists  of  a  circle  drawD 
around  the  station  circle. 

A  \y  combination  of  a*  b,  and  c  may  be  em- 
ployed to  represent  the  correct  speed.  You 
should  plot  *'X"  at  the  end  of  tho  wind  shaft 
when  the  spued  Is  missing. 

4.  vVlnd  d  rfiction  and  speed  are  usually  plot- 
ted fi  hi  so  that  true  direction  may  bo  shown^ 
and  int^^rforunce  with  other  elements  plotted 
is  kept  to  a  minimum. 

G.  Minus  signs  are  plotted  with  subzero  tom- 
paraturee. 

C.  If  any  mandatory  plot>(jd  element  is  gar- 
bled or  partly  or  wholly  missingf  plot  the  letter 
''M"  in  its  place. 

7.  All  elements  that  are  plotted  are  oriented 
to  the  adjacent  latitude  and  longitude  lines. 

B.  All  legends  should  k)0  filled  out  as  indi- 
cati>d  in  the  printed  portion  of  the  map  contain- 
ing the  legend  block.  If  u  legend  block  is  missings 
iniorntatiun  normally  entered  In  the  printed  legend 
is  entered  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner  of 
the  map.  The  entries  may  nxlAMv  stamped 
or  printed  blook  entries.  Do  not  forget  your 
name  and  rate  in  tLo  leK<)nd. 


9.  Data  plotted  around  a  station  circle  should 
cover  an  area  not  greater  than  a  dime  if  pos- 
sible. 

10.  Tlie  code  figures  that  are  coded  for  tem- 
perature (TT)  and  dewpolnt  (TdTd)  are  reported 
and  plotted  as  whole  degrees  Celsius. 

11.  When  plotting  of  tbi  nap  has  been  com- 
pleted, check  the  following  items: 

a.  Neatness 

b.  Wind  direction  and  speed  plotted  cor- 
rectly. 

c.  Size  of  station  plots. 

d.  Completeness  (all  available  data  plot- 
ted). 

e.  Entry  of  late  and  off-time  reports. 
(.  In  case  of  ships*  proper  location. 

12.  There  are  inks  of  several  different  colors 
which  can  be  used  when  plotting  a  map  to  indi- 
cate the  types  of  data  plotted.  Although  no 
standard  set  of  colors  exists  in  the  Navy,  and 
the  colors  used  are  normally  determined  lo- 
cally* the  following  colors  are  recommended: 

a.  Black  or  blue-black  — On-timo  ita  or 
blocks  of  off-time  data  (so  indicatod 
in  thn  mip  legend). 

b.  Red  — Qr»idient  winds  and  off-time  data. 

0.  Green  — Data  that  »re  entered  after  the 
map  has  been  plotter, 

13«  Be  sure  to  plot  the  past  positions  of 
pressure  centers  and  fronts  on  the  map.  The 
past  positions  of  the  pressure  centers  are  in- 
dicated by  an  X  oiroumsorlbod  by  a  circle  with 
the  duto  and  time  plaoed  immediately  above. 
The  date  is  indicated  by  two  numbers  followed 
by  a  colon  or  solidus  {/)  indicating  thn  day  of 
tlie  month.  The  second  two  numbers  indicate 
the  time  of  data  to  the  nearest  whole  hour  GMT 
preceding  the  time  of  the  appropriate  map. 
Thus,  1200Z  on  the  20th  day  of  the  month  is 
entered  as  20:12/  (or  20/1 2Z). 

SHIPBOARD  CODK  PLOTTING. —  At  sea  there 
is  a  lack  of  the  close  network  of  land  reports, 
and  a  single  ship  rei)ort  may  t)e  the  only  one 
in  a  vast  area.  A  single  ship  report,  too,  may 
be  the  only  one  giving  an  indication  of  a  <lo- 
veloping  tropical  storm  which  may  l>e  heading 
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for  a  task  force  or  a  heavily  populated  area. 
It  is  especially  Important  that  the  location  of 
the  ship  bb  plotted  accurately  as  well  as  com- 
plete plotting  of  the  data  around  the  station 
circle. 

Surface  synoptic  roports  from  ships  are 
identical  with  land  synoptic  reports  with  the 
exception  of  the  position  groups,  the  direction 
and  velocity  of  the  ship  group,  the  g^oup  in 
'vhlch  difference  between  sea  water  and  air 
temperature  is  encoded,  and  the  ice  group.  The 
ice  group  is  omitted  if  there  is  no  ice. 

Figure  11-3  shows  the  grouping  entries  around 
the  U.S.  ship  plotting  model. 

The  first  elements  to  check  are  the  day 
of  the  month  (YY)  and  the  time  (GG),  to  be 
sure  that  the  report  is  consistent  with  the  date- 
tlme-g^oup  of  the  chart  being  plotted. 

Next  determine  the  quadrant  of  the  globe 
to  determine  if  it  will  fit  on  the  chart  you 
are  plotting.  If  it  fits,  then  locate  the  latitude 
and  longitude  (LaLaLa,  LpLoLoLo).  When  this 
position  has  been  located,  draw  a  3/16-lnch 
circle  at  this  point.  The  next  four  groups  are 
plotted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  land  synoptic 
code  with  the  exception  of  the  wind  group,  which 
must  be  decoded  and  plotted  according  to  the 
wind  indicator  g^oup  (Iw).  If  this  group  is  a 
nQf*  »*1»*,  the  wind  is  in  meters  and  should 
be  doubled  before  plotting.  If  it  is  a  **3"  or 
''4'^  wind  is  in  knots  and  plotted  as  reported. 

Refer  to  figure  11-2  (B)  for  an  illustration 
of  the  plotting  of  a  ship's  report. 


U.  S.  Ship  Model 
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ASYNOPTIC  (OFF-TIME)  PLOTTING.  — Since 
a  **synoptic  chart**  is  one  showing  meteorologi- 
cal conditions  observed  at  various  places  over 
a  region  at  or  very  near  the  same  given  Green- 
wich time,  it  readily  follows  t^at  **asynoptic 
data**  are  those  data  not  normally  appearing 
on  a  synoptic  chart  by  virtue  of  being  observed 
at  a  different  time.  In  other  words,  asynoptic 
data  may  be  termed  **off-time**  data.  Although 
thi3re  is  question  as  to  how  much  difference 
may  exist  between  observation  time  and  synoptic 
chart  time,  and  here  again  local  rules  have  to 
apply,  asynoptic  data  provide  valuable  supple- 
ments to  synoptic  data  in  areas  where  synoptic 
reporting  stations  are  sparse  or  in  case  of 
communications  failure.  Frequently,  asynoptic 
reports  indicate  significant  weather  developments 
not  apparent  at  map  time. 

The  criteria  for  asynoptic  surface  data  is 
surface  observatloas  more  than  1  hour  from 
the  synoptic  chart  time. 

A  color  code,  such  as  ti  o  one  given  in  a 
previous  section  of  this  chapter,  should  be 
adopted  for  plotting  such  data.  These  plotted 
reports  must  be  distinguished  from  the  regular 
synoptic  data  because  enough  changes  gener- 
ally occm*  during  the  time  intervals  to  yield 
an  inaccurate  or  inconsistent  analysis  if  the 
off-time  data  were  treated  as  synoptic. 

AIRWAYS  CODE  PLOTTING.  — When  bad  or 
hazardous  weather  is  approaching  the  station, 
it  often  becomes  necessary  to  supplement  the 
synoptic  map  with  3-hourly  airways  maps.  These 
may  be  either  a  regular  synoptic  type  chart 
or  a  sectional  chart.  At  times  it  may  even  be 
necessary  to  enter  hourly  airways  maps.  These 
charts  give  a  detailed  analysis  over  a  limited 
area  of  the  relation  of  pressure  systems,  fronts, 
temperature,  and  humidity  to  operationally  Big- 
nif leant  weather  elements.  These  maps  also  en-* 
able  the  forecaster  to  keep  a  ''weather  eye** 
on  the  situation  and  to  note  any  sudden  or  un- 
usual changes  which  are  occm*ring. 

The  Airways  Code  is  probably  the  most 
familiar  of  all  weather  codes.  It  is  used  not 
only  when  weather  reports  are  made  from  MFl- 
10,  but  oan  bo  used  to  plot  airways  charts  and 
to  fill  in  areas  of  sparse  orlittlddata  on  synoptio 
charts. 


200.286 

Figure  11-3.— U.S.  ship  plotting  modal. 


Sinoo  the  airways  maps,  when  plotted,  are 
subject  to  careful  scrutiny,  it  is  imperative 
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that  th3y  be  entered  both  rapidly  and  accurately. 
The  size*  type,  and  ncale  of  the  map,  and  the 
amount  of  data  to  b'*  plotted  are  governed  by 
local  requirements* 

The  arrrngeroent  of  data  around  the  station 
circle  Is  essentially  the  same  as  for  the  land 
synoptic  code  plotting  model.  Figure  11-4  (A) 
and  (B)  shows  a  typical  station  model  used  for 
plotting,  and  a  plotted  model  of  the  3-hour ly 
airways  code  data, 

METAR  CODE  PLOTTING.  —  The  METAR 
code  is  used  ir\  foreign  countries  In  lieu  of 


aviation  hourly  weatb'^r  reports.  With  the  numer- 
ous ships  and  overseas  duty  stations  to  which 
Aerographer's  Mates  are  assigned.  It  la  nec- 
essary that  a  working  knowledge  of  this  code 
be  maintained. 

The  station  model  format  Is  depicted  in 
figure  11-5  (A)  along  with  an  actual  plot  of 
a  METAR  report  shown  In  figure  11-5  (B). 

Surface  Chart  Analysis 

When  all  available  synoptic  weather  reports 
have  been  entered  on  the  weather  map,  it  Is 
r e  ady  for   analy  zing,  A  prelim  Inary  step  In 
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Figure  11-4.— (A)  Station  model  for  plotting  airways  reportB;  (B)  plotted  aJrv  fiys  station  model. 
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Figure  11-5.— (A)  Station  model  for  plotting  METAR  reports;  (B)  plotted  METAR  station  model. 
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analyzing  the  surface  weather  chart  is  to  study 
the  previous  charts  and  draw  past  fronts  and 
pressure  systems  (with  a  yellow  pencil)  on  the 
chart  being  analyzed.  The  past  history  of  the 
weather  is  very  important  and  very  si^iificant. 
In  most  weathor  offices  it  is  the  practice  to 
entor  the  past  history  on  a  chart  BEFORE 
it  is  even  plotted.  Prior  to  tracing  past  history, 
any  corrections  to  previous  analyses  thjit  may 
be  necessary  due  to  late  or  additional  reports 
should  be  made.  In  any  ev^nt,  the  study  of  the 
past  History  of  the  weather  is  the  FIRST  STEP 
in  map  analysis,  whether  the  chart  lu  the  sur- 
face chart,  a  constant  pressiire  '^ihart,  o-  a 
supplementary  chart. 

The  second  step  leading  to  *:  le  coTipleUi 
analysis  consists  of  visually  scanair^  the  chart 
and  noting  the  plotted  informatior,,  areas  of 
high  and  low  pressure  and  the  general  windflow. 
Also  check  for  obviously  erroneous  reports. 
When  a  report  is  discovered  to  bo  doubtful, 
first  check  for  accuracy  before  discarding  it. 
The  wind  group  may  have  been  garbled,  but 
the  remaining  entries  may  be  correct.  A  irVi- 
plot  of  ship  position  is  the  most  frequently  mt-do 
plotting  error.  A  check  against  the  origii,r  . 
report  should  relocate  the  report  and  mak»* 
it  perfectly  useable. 

Isobai'ic  Analysis 

The  third  step  consists  of  lightly  sketch- 
ing lines  in  pencil  to  connect  points  of  equal 
pressure.  These  lines,  called  isobars,  outline 
areas  of  high  and  low  pressures. 

The  drawing  of  an  isobar  is  merely  the 
drawing  of  a  line  wMch  follows  the  general 
windflow  and  connects  points  having  equal  nu- 
merical pressure  values.  The  numerical  values 
referred  to  when  drawing  isobars  are  the  pres- 
sure  values  plotted  near  each  station  circle. 

Isobars  are  drawn  for  4-mb  intervals  from 
25^  latitude  poleward  and  for  2-mb  intervals 
from  the  Equator  to  25*  latitude  using  1,000 
millibars  as  the  base  value.  To  determine  the 
exact  values  for  which  isobars  are  drawn  be- 
tween the  Equator  and  25*  N  and  S,  vse  1,000 
millibars  as  a  base  value  and  proceed  toward 
both  increasing  and  decreasing  /aluos  by  in-* 
crements  of  2  millibars. 

To  determine  the  exact  values  for  which 
isobars  are  drawn  in  the  area  between  the  poles 


and  25*  N  and  S,  use  1,000  millibars  as  a  base 
value  and  proceed  toward  both  increasing  and 
decreasing  values  by  increments  of  4  millibars. 

Isobars  should  be  drawn  so  that  they  agree 
not  only  with  the  pressure,  but  also  with  the 
wind.  The  distance  between  isobars  should  agree 
with  the  reported  wind  speeds.  The  stronger 
the  wind,  Uie  closer  the  isobars  are  to  one 
another.  It  must  also  be  kept  in  mind  that 
winds  blow  across  isobars  at  a  slight  angla, 
inward  toward  a  center  of  low  pressure  and 
outward  from  a  center  of  high  pressure.  If 
the  terrain  is  smooth,  this  angle  is  small; 
however,  the  rougher  Uie  terrain  becomes,  the 
greater  is  the  angle.  Over  ocean  areas,  winds 
blow  across  the  isobars  at  an  angle  of  10* 
JO  20*;  over  very  rough  land,  the  angle  may 
be  as  much  as  40*. 

In  representing  large-scale  movement  of  the 
air,  simple  isobars  are  more  probable  than 
complicated  isobars.  (See  fig.  11-6.)  The  il- 
lustration at  the  left  side  of  figure  11-6  shows 
how  the  beginner  draws  the  isobars  to  fit  the 
barometer  readings  precisely.  The  illustration 
on  the  right  side  of  figure  11-6  shows  the  iso- 
bars correctly  drawn  to  take  the  shape  of  smooth 
lines.  An  irregular  appearance  is  frequently 
due  to  minor  errors  in  observations.  Hence, 
irregularities  that  do  not  show  any  systematic 
arrangement  are  likely  to  be  the  reflection 
of  errors.  If  a  reported  pressure  seems  in- 
correct, compare  it  with  the  previous  report 
from  the  same  station  to  determine  whether  the 
pressure  change  is  probable. 

iFobars  must  always  appear  as  simple  curved 
lines  or  as  closed  lines.  Isobars  may  begin 
and  end  m  the  following  manner: 

1 .  Originate  on  one  edge  of  the  chart,  trace 
a  path  connecting  points  cf  equal  pressure  val- 
ues, and  terminate  on  any  edge. 

2.  Begin  anywhere  on  the  chart,  trace  a  path 
connecting  points  of  equal  pressure  values,  and 
Join  ends  to  form  a  closed  curve. 

ISOBARS  REPRESENTING  DIFFERENT 
PRESSURE  VALUES  NEVER  TOUCH  OR  CROSS. 
Touching  or  crossing  signifies  two  different 
pressures  at  the  same  time  and  place,  whioh 
is  impossible. 

In  drawing  isobars  over  large  areas,  start 
in  a  region  where  they  are  easy  to  draw.  Draw- 
ing isobars  over  land  areas  where  observa- 
tions are  numerous  is  less  difficult  than  over 
ocean  areas  where  reports  are  limited.  The 
best  method  is  to  draw  isobars  over  land  regions 
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lower)  on  both  sides  of  an  isobar  than  the  value 
of  the  isobar  itself,  a  mistake  has  bean  made. 

The  2-station  method  of  analysis  is  a  very 
good  method  by  which  to  actually  begin  and 
complete  the  basic  analysis. 

The  first  step  in  the  2-station  method  of 
analysis  is  to  select  the  area  of  the  chart  over 
a  land  surface  where  numerous  reports  are 
available.  Locate  *hB  area  of  highest  and  low- 
est plotted  pressure  values.  Select  one  region 
and  locate  in  this  region  the  station  having  the 
highest  or  lowest  plotted  pressure  value.  Note 
this  pressure  value.  Go  in  any  direction  from 
this  station  to  a  station  immediately  adjacent. 
Note  the  pressure  at  this  station.  Determ^.ne 
what  standard  isobaric  value,  if  any,  fits  be- 
tween these  two  stations  in  a  logical  numerical 
order.  If  a  standard  isobar  can  be  drawn  be- 
tween these  two  stations,  draw  a  short  pencil 
line  between  these  two  stations  and  more  or 
less  parallel  with  the  wind  shafts  at  the  two 
stations.  If  a  standard  isobar  does  not  fit  be- 
tween the  two  stations,  continue  in  tha  same 
direction  to  the  next  adjacent  station  and  re- 
peat the  entire  process  outlined  above. 

Note  the  plotted  pressure  values  at  several 
stations  immediately  downwind  from  the  point 
of  origin.  If  it  is  found  that  the  numerical  value 
of  the  isobno  being  drawn  fits,  in  a  logical 
numerical  order,  between  only  two  of  these 
stations,  project  the  short  line  being  drawn  to 
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Figure  11-7.  — A  small  pressure  center  between  isobars. 
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Figure  11-6,— Smoothing  of  isobary. 


first;  then  extend  the  isobars  over  adjacent 
oceans.  Other  conditions  being  equal,  it  is  eas- 
ier to  draw  isobars  in  areas  oi  strong  wind 
than  where  the  winds  are  weak.  Isobars  should 
be  drawn  so  they  agree  logically  with  the  pre- 
ceding map.  The  previous  map  is  tho  key  to 
the  present  chart.  For  example,  suppose  that  the 
preceding  map  shows  a  young,  deepening  cy- 
clone. The  present  map  should  s'-iow  that  the 
low  has  moved  a  reasonable  distance  and  deep- 
ened. The  deepening  is  indicated  by  new  and 
closer  isobars  around  the  center. 

In  drawing  aa  isobar,  keep  in  mind  that  the 
higher  pressures  are  on  one  side  of  the  isobar 
and  the  lower  pressures  are  on  the  other  side. 
(See  fig.  11-7.)  If  pressures  are  higher  (or 
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this  new  point.  Repeat  the  search,  always  down- 
wind. Project  the  isobar  to  the  new  point.  This 
procedure  is  repeated  until  the  isobar  baing 
drawn  runs  off  one  edge  of  the  chart,  returns 
to  the  point  of  origin  (the  ends  Join  to  form  a 
closed  curve),  or  enters  an  area  where  there 
are  no  reports  and  there  is  no  Justification 
for  continuing. 

Remensbering  that  all  points  along  an  isobar 
rapresent  the  same  numerical  pressure  value, 
move  from  the  finished  isobar,  at  any  point, 
outward  to  an  adjacent  station.  Determine  if 
another  isobar,  of  greater  or  lesser  value,  may 
be  placed  between  this  station  and  the  isobar 
Just  completed.  If  so,  preceed  in  the  same 
mannar  outlined  above.  If  not,  continue  in  the 
same  direction  to  the  next  adjacent  station. 
Eventually,  an  area  between  two  stations  is 
encountered  where  the  next  standard  isobar  may 
be  drawn;  then  proceed  in  the  manner  outlined 
above. 

This  process  is  repeated  until  an  isobar  has 
been  drawn  for  all  standard  values  insofar  as 
the  plotted  information  permits. 

The  next  step  in  analysis  is  locating  and 
sketching  frontal  positions.  Careful  isobaric  anal- 
ysis aids  significantly  in  locating  the  more  ob- 
vious fronts. 

Frontal  Analysis 

The  location  of  fronts  is  determined  bfy  past 
hi&tory,  air  mass  analysis,  satellite  data,  and 
rey  >rtB  on  the  present  charts.  Since  fronts  and 
the.'r  accompanying  weather  move  across  various 
9ir  3  of  the  earth  in  established  directions 
wit  I  somewhat  definite  speeds,  it  is  possible 
\i  tallow  their  movement  on  previous  charts 

i  T  aid  to  locating  them  at  any  particular 

M  ri. 

In  locating  fronts,  properties  of  the  air 
masses  have  to  be  studied  and  the  fronts  have 
to  be  located  so  that  they  separate  unlilce  air 
masses. 

COLD  FRONTS.  — Cold  fronts  are  normally 
located  in  well-^defined  pressure  troughs  when- 
ever there  is  a  marked  temperature  contrast 
between  two  eir  masses.  In  most  cases,  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  isobars  indicates  the 
correct  position  of  the  pressure  trough  that 
contains  the  front.  This  method  of  isobaric 
analysis  is  frequently  the  only  possible  means 


of  locating  fronts  over  ocean  areas  or  regions 
of  scanty  surface  reports.  Other  indications  of 
the  presence  of  cold  fronts  can  be  classified 
as  prefrontal,  frontal,  or  postfrontal  indications 
and  are  as  follows: 

1.  Pressure  tendencies.  In  advance  of  cold 
fronts,  the  tendency  characteristic  is  usually 
indicated  by  a  steady  or  an  imsteady  fall.  The 
isallobars  of  falling  pressure  in  advance  of 
the  front,  usually  form  an  elongated  pattern 
approximately  parallel  to  the  front.  After  the 
passage  of  the  front»  the  tendency  generally 
shows  a  steady  rise,  and  stations  behind  the 
front  show  a  tendency  characteristic  ofNy,N^ 
or  /.  The  first  two,  showing  a  fall  and  then 
a  rise  in  pressure,  indicate  that  the  front  passed 
the  station  during  the  3-hour  period  prior  to 
map  time. 

2.  Wind.  With  the  approach  of  the  front* 
the  wind  is  normally  from  the  south  or  south- 
west in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  veering  to 
parallel  the  front.  At  the  passage,  the  wind 
generally  shifts  abruptly  to  the  northwest.  Very 
gusty  winds  frequently  occur  at  the  frontal 
passage  and  usually  after  passage. 

3.  Cloud  forms.  In  advance  of  cold  fronts, 
the  cloud  types  are  typical  of  the  warm  air. 
Towering  cumulus,  cumulonimbus,  stratocumu- 
lus,  and  nimbostratus  are  associated  with  the 
passage.  After  passage,  these  cloud  forms  may 
prevail  for  several  hundred  miles  with  the 
slow-moving  cold  front.  Very  rapid  clearing 
conditions  are  associated  with  the  fast-mov- 
ing cold  front  after  passage.  Well  back  in  the 
cold  air  in  both  types  of  ccld  fronts,  the  only 
clouds  normally  found  are  fair  weather  ciimulus. 

4.  Precipitation.  Showers  and  sometimes 
thunderstorms  occur  with  the  cold-front  pas- 
sage. Continuous  precipitation  is  observed  for 
some  hours  after  the'  passage  of  a  slow-moving 
cold  front.  Showers  and  thunderstorm  activity 
of  short  duration  will  occur  with  the  passage 
of  a  fast^moving  cold  front,  followed  by  very 
rapid  clearing  conditions. 

5.  Temperatures.  Temperature  is  relatively 
high  prior  to  passage.  After  passage,  the  tem- 
psraUire  decreases  very  rapidly  with  slow- 
moving  fronts.  Such  a  rapid  temperature  change 
does  not  accompany  the  passage  of  fast-moving 
cold  fronts;  the  real  temperature  change  is 
usually  observed  some  distance  (as  far  as  60 
to  100  miles)  behind  the  front. 
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6.  Dewpoint.  The  dewpoint  temperature  gen- 
erally aids  in  locating  fronts.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  in  mountainous  r'3glons.  A  drop 
in  the  dewpoint  is  observed  with  the  passage 
of  either  type  of  cold  front. 

7.  Visibility  and  ceiling.  With  the  approach 
and  passage  of  a  slow-moving  cold  f^ont,  the 
visibility  and  ceilings  decrease  and  remain  low 
after  the  passage  until  well  within  the  cold 
air.  Fast-moving  cold  fronts  are  preceded  by 
rr^glons  of  poor  visibility  and  low  ceilings  due 
to  shower  activity.  After  passage  of  fast-mo\T-. 
ing  cold  fronts,  the  ceiling  rapidl>  becomes  un- 
limited and  the  visibility  unrestricted. 

WARM  FRONTS.  — Active  warm  fronts  are 
generally  located  in  pressure  troughs  on  the 
surface  charts.  The  troughs  are  not  as  pro- 
noimced  as  those  observed  with  cold  fronts; 
therefore,  other  meteorological  elements  are 
utilized  as  follows  in  locating  warm  fronts 
at^curately: 

1.  Pressure  tendencies.  Pressure  usually 
falls  for  an  appreciable  length  of  time  prior 
to  the  frontal  passage.  Normally,  it  is  steady 
after  passage.  The  tendencies  in  advance  of 
the  front  are  therefore  \  (steady  or  unsteady 
fall),  A  warm  frontal  passage  Is  usually  indi- 
cated by  fiK_ tendency. 

2.  Wind.  Tie  wind  in  advance  of  warm  front 
in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  is  usually  from 
tiie  southeast,  shifting  to  southwest  after  pas- 
sage. The  wind  speed  normally  increases  as 
the  front  approaches.  The  wind  shift  accompany- 
ing a  warm  front  is  seldom  as  abrupt  as  with 
a  oold  front. 

3.  Cloud  forma.  Warm  fronts  are  nearly 
always  well  defined  by  typical  stratified  clouds. 
They  are  generally  cirrus,  clrrostratus,  alto- 
stratus,  nJmbostratus,  and  stratus,  with  the 
cirrus  appearing  as  much  as  1,000  miles  be- 
fore the  actual  surface  passage.  The  cloud 
types  that  form  after  passage  of  tha  warm  front 
are  typical  of  the  warm  air  mass. 

4.  Precipitation.  The  precipitation  area  of 
warm  fronts  extends  about  300  miles  in  ad- 
vance of  the  surface  front.  Precipitation  occurs 
mainly  in  the  form  of  continuous  or  Intermit-- 
teiit  rain,  snow,  or  drizzle.  However,  when 
the  warm  air  is  convectivaly  unstable,  showers 
and  thunderstorms  may  occur  in  addition  to  the 
steady  precipitation. 


5,  Temperature  and  dewpoint  changes.Abrupt 
temperature  changes,  like  those  characteristic 
of  cold  fronts,  do  not  accompany  the  warm  frontal 
passage.  Instead,  the  temperature  change  is  grad- 
ual. It  starts  increasing  slowly  with  \h(i  ap- 
proach of  the  front  and  increases  slightly  more 
rapidly  with  the  passage.  The  dewpoint  is  nor- 
mally observed  to  rise  as  the  front  approaches, 
and  a  further  increase  follows  the  frontal  pas- 
sage when  the  air  in  the  warm  sector  is  of 
maritime  origin. 

6.  Visibility  and  ceiling.  The  visibility  and 
ceilings  are  normally  good  until  the  precipita- 
tion begins.  Then  they  decrease  rapidly.  Dense 
fog  frequently  occurs  In  advance  of  a  warm 
front.  An  improvement  is  experienced  after 
passage. 

OCCLUDED  FRONTS.  — Because  the  occlu- 
sion is  a  combination  of  a  cold  front  and  a  warm 
front,  the  resulting  weather  is  a  combination  of 
conditions  which  exist  with  both  fronts.  Ahead 
of  a  cold  type  occlusion,  as  the  warm  air  is 
lifted,  all  the  clouds  associated  with  a  warm 
front  are  found  producing  typical  prefrontal 
precipitation  extensively  for  a  distance  of  250 
to  300  miles.  Typical  cold  frontal  weather  is 
found  throughout  the  narrow  belt  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  surface  front.  However,  the  thimderstorms 
are  less  intense  than  those  of  a  typical  cold 
front,  since  the  source  of  warm  air  has  been 
cut  off  from  the  surface  and  the  energy  re- 
ceived comes  only  from  the  warm  air  trapped 
aloft.  Instability  showers  often  follow  the  cold 
front  when  the  cold  air  is  unstable.  The  most 
violent  weather  occurs  on  the  upper  front  for 
a  distance  of  50  to  100  miles  north  of  the 
northern  tip  of  the  warm  sector.  After  the 
occlusion  has  parsed,  the  weather  usually  clears 
rapidly.  Figures  14-13  and  14-14  of  this  manual 
show  vertical  cross  sections  of  cold  type  and 
warm  type  occlusions.  Figure  14-15  shows  the 
occlusions  and  their  associated  upper  fronts. 

The  weather  associated  with  the  warm  type 
occlusion  (fig.  14-13)  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  cold  type  occlusion.  With  the  warm  type 
occlusion,  the  high-level  thunderstorms  asso- 
ciated with  the  upper  cold  front  develop  quite 
some  distance  ahead  of  the  surface  front  (up 
to  200  miles),  and  the  weather  band,  ir  \ 
eral,  is  wider  (up  to  400  miles).  The  air  behind 
the  oold  front,  flowing  up  the  warm  frontal 
surface,  causes  cumuliform  type  clouds  to  form. 
In  this  area,  precipitation  and  Bovere  icing  may 
be  found.  The  most  violent  weather  occurs  on 
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the  upper  front,  50  to  100  miles  nortli  of  the 
northern  tip  of  the  waxm  sector. 

SECONDARY  COLD  FRONTS.  — In  the  last 
stages  of  an  extratroplcal  cyclone,  there  is  a 
tendency  for  troughs  of  a  low  pressure  to  form 
to  the  rear  of  the  primary  trough.  A  secondary 
front  may  occur  in  this  trough.  Secondary  cold 
fronts  usually  occur  during  outbreaks  of  very 
cold  air  behind  the  initial  outbreak.  Secondary 
cold  fronts  may  follow  in  Intervals  of  several 
hundred  miles  to  the  rear  of  tho  rapidly  mov- 
ing front.  Usually,  in  the  case  o.^,  the  forma- 
tion of  a  secondary  cold  front,  the  primary  front 
tends  to  dissipate,  and  the  secondary  front  then 
becomes  the  primary  front.  Secondary  fronts 
do  not  usually  occur  during  the  sximmer  months 
because  it  is  rare  lor  enough  temperature  dis- 
continuity to  exist. 

QUASI-STATIONARY  FRONTS.  — When  the 
past  history  is  accurate,  quasi-stationary  fronts 
are  easily  located.  Merely  look  for  them  in 
the  samD  general  vicinity  as  on  the  previous 
maps.  A  previously  quasi-stationary  front  which 
has  moved  a  considerable  diotance  should  not 
be  classified  as  a  quasi-stationary  front,  in- 
stead, it  should  be  called  either  a  cold  front 
or  a  warm  front. 

The  weather  along  quasi-stallonary  fronts 
is  usually  a  mixture  of  cold  frontal  and  warm 
frontal  weather.  Often  there  is  no  weather  along 
the  quasi-stationary  front.  There  is  usually 
little  difference  in  temperature  across  a  quasi- 
stationary  front,  and  the  same  holds  true  for 
the  dewpoint.  Pressure  changes  are  ordinarily 
very  small  across  quasi-stationary  fronts  and 
the  ch£iracteristic  of  the  barograph  trace  is 
indefinite.  Usually  thd  wind  shift  across  a  quasi- 
stationary  front  is  small.  Isobars  do  not  often 
form  a  well-defined  trough;  nevertheless,  they 
do  kink  at  the  front  toward  higher  pressure. 
The  best  indicator  of  th^  quasi-stationary  front 
is  the  cloud  deck.  A  good  past  history  with 
a  band  of  clouds  and  little  difference  other- 
wise is  usually  a  good  indication  that  the  quasi- 
stationary  front  is  still  in  existence. 

From  the  above  it  can  readily  be  seen  that 
the  studying  of  many  station  reports,  past  and 
curraat,  is  important  in  locating  and  determin- 
ing the  movement  of  fronts.  Examine  all  re- 
ports in  detail  to  determine  the  types  of  fronts 
present  and  their  characteristics. 

Once  isobars  have  been  drawn  for  all  stand- 
ard valueri  possible  in  conformance  with  the 
plotted  data  and  the  fronts  have  been  located 
the  weathor  map  is  ready  for  final  analysis 


The  final  analysis  consists  primarily  of 
smoothing  out  any  Irregularities  in  the  isobars 
which  were  drawn  during  the  basic  analysis. 

Erase  the  innermost  isobar  in  a  pressure 
center.  Using  a  freehand  stroke,  redraw  the 
isobar  so  that  it  has  a  smooth  shape  or  appear- 
ance. After  ths  Isobar  has  been  smoothed,  label 
it  with  the  appropriate  millibar  value  which 
it  represents.  (See  fig.  11-6.)  Erase  the  next 
isobar  away  from  the  center,  smooth  it,  and 
label  it  with  the  appropriate  millibar  value 
which  it  represents.  Continue  the  smoothing 
process  vmtil  all  isobars  which  were  sketched 
during  the  basic  analysis  have  been  erased,  re- 
drawn smoothly,  and  labeled. 

The  isobars  near  fronts  should  be  drawn 
so  as  to  bring  out  the  frontal  discontinuity  of 
the  horizontal  pressure  gradient.  Correctly  drawn 
isobars  are  kinked  without  exaggeration  at  a 
front,  with  the  kink  always  pointing  toward 
higher  pressure  as  in  figure  11-8. 

After  all  isobars  have  been  smoothly  re- 
di'awn  and  labeled  with  their  represi^ntative 
pressure  value,  draw  the  fronts,  using  the  colors 
rnd  symbols  as  shown  in  figure  11-9.  Then 
label  all  high-pressure  centers  with  a  blue  block 
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Figure  11-8.— Isobars  at  a  front. 
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(I)  ANALYSIS  FEATURE     (ID  SYMBOL  ON  STATION  CHARTS     (III)  SYMBOL  ON  CHARTS  TO  BE 

REPRODUCED  IN  ONE  COLOR 


1  Cr.i-  front  -  suridCo 


COLOR 

.  Blue 


Black  and  White 


2  Cold  iront  aloft 


3  Cold  front  aloft -becoming  surface 

4  Cold  front— furfacs  — going  aloft 


^     ^     ^     ^  ^ 


5  V/arm  front -surface 

6  Warm  front  aloft 

7  Warm  liont  aloft- becoming  surface 

8  Warm  front-surface-beroraing  aloft 

9  QuASi-stationary  front  -  sui<acr 

10  Quasi -atatio nary  front  aloft 

11  CVc-lud«Nl  front  —  surfrt CO 
1?  OcHiiflcH  Iront  iloft 


FToniciL^npsiB,  Tpsullinq  m  \he  lor- 
rTi.Mion  ill  .1  cold  front  '^t  the  surface 


14  FrontcHjiMtosis.  rfsultinn  in  tho  lor 
nirtlion  ol    wjrm  Iront     the  uurl^co 


i'l  Fronlofjpruvijs,  rosultinq  in  the  lor 
ntfition  ol  A  tfUfisi  ^I'ltiorwiry  Iront  M  th^ 
jturlficc* 


lb  Fri)nli<ipnt?sis,  r<»sultinfj  in  thr  for 
iM.OiiMi  ii\  A  i-oUf  Iront  ,il(ilt 


17  F rnnt<Kji»np<iii.  rt'suitinti  ni  ihi-  for 
miitiiJii  ol  A  w.irm  front  filort 


in  FiorilfMjf  SIS.  fosultjnfi  in  tho  (or 

iii.Uioii  t»l  .»  ipji^si  sl,itii>n<irv  Ironl  fl\u\\ 


i9  r'l.l.l  lr<)tit  a»  lh<-  -^iirl,!'  ».  ,in,lff 
ijomii  liontulyiin 


20  Wrtftn  (ront  At  llic  surl.w.iv  under 
qoincf  IrnnlolytMS 


Red 


Red 


^  ^  ^  /-\ 
^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 


aed  t   Blue      Red  i   Blue  t   Red  i  Red 

and 
Blue 


Red 


Blue  Red 


Red 
and 

Blue 

Purpfe 


#  ftrfd 


Red  Blue   RikI  Blue   Rt*d   Dluo   Red  Blue  Red 

•      •••••••  ^""^ 

Blue 


OOOOOOOOBlu 


O     O     O     O     O     O     O     O  Rwl 


R  n  R  B  H  T  R  B  Rpd  (R) 
OOOOOOOO  and 

Blue  (B) 


///////////////// 

/////////////////  R-J 


Red 

Blue 

f^«'d 

Blu- 

Hi  J 
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Figure  11-9.— Weather  analysis  symbols. 
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(I)  ANALYSIS  FEATURE 


21  QuttBi  Btctionary  faont  «t  th«  tuilAO*, 
undergoing  frontoly**' 


22  Occluded  bont  «t  the  surUo*.  under- 
going Irontolytit 


23  Cold  Iront  «toit  undergoing  Iron- 
tolytit 


24  Warm  front  aIoK  undergoirvg  Uan- 
tolytit 


25  OuAti  tUtlonary  front  aloft,  under- 
going Irontolytit 


26  Occluded  front  ftloft.  undergoing 
mtolyttt 


'  'nrtAbtht;  line  (non-irortal  lice 
aq  which  iqualli  or  other  evideooet 
u/ked  inttability  exltt) 


(ID  SYMBOL  ON  STATION  CHARTS        aiD  SYMBOL  ON  CHARTS  TO  BE 

REPRODUCED  IN  ONE  COLOR 
COLOR  Black  and  White 

RBRBRBRBRBRBRBRBR  Red(R) 

/////////////////  w  -      -  W 

Blue  (B)      ^  ^ 

/////////////////  Purple 

////////////////-I  »v       ^       ^       ^  ^ 

//////////////// 

////////////////-. 
////////////////  ^ 
RBRBRBRBRBRBRBRB  n./tit 

////////////////  -"C7 
RBRBRBRBRBRBRBRB 

////////////////  py„.  0--^-.0«-£w-0 
////////////////  -.-.^-Q.-.-. 


28  Trough  line 


29  Ridge  line 


30  ShMi  line  or  turge  tine 
(tropical  •oalytif) 


31  Un*  of  convergence 
(tru; Ileal  anal)  via) 


32  Lin«otdivft: 
(troptral  ai  i ' 


0  0  0  0  0  0  Brown  0  0  0  0  0  0 
-f        -f       -f        -f        +       +   Brown       4-       -f       4-       4.       4.  4. 


33  Center  of  tjup.cal  cyclonic  circu- 
lation (ationgeat  wind  B«aulor1  Force 
5  to  11  inciutive) 


^  Red  ^ 

epical  hurricane  cvnter  (strong-  Mt  q   .  ^ 

id  DMuiorl  Fotc»  12  or  grMter)  V  W 


35  Intertropical  cor.vergence  lone  //////     Red  /         /         /         /  /~ 

NOTES 

1.  la  iTmbola  1*13  iMlative.  Coluu  III,  berbe  wy  b«  —pumt»A  bmi*  lk«a  ikowa,  b«t  •  ooflUaooM  Use 
wUl  aJwaye  b«  dr«wa  tkfpuyk  lk«  bMee  ol  Ik*  b«tbe. 

a.  Ib  ermliola  13.16  laclvelTe.  Colvma  lU.  tk«  b«rb«  will  ■iw«y«  b«  Mputted  ud  will  alwert  b«  diewa 
witkoat  •  oottA««tlaa  Um, 

3.  Im  ermbole  10-36  ImImJt*,  Cobms  tH*  tk«  berba  may  b«  epaoed  «  ^t—im  dMaaoe  ftkaa  ak^wa  kata, 
but  lha  l—qih  al  tka  daek  katwaaa  kaiba  akaald  aoaal  Ika  tpaoa  batirfaaa  Ika  daak  aad  aaok  adiaoaat 

b«fb. 

4.  la  eymbol  3S.  Colaaae  n  aad  ni«  Ika  apaaiaf  batwea  Ika  oatttiaaaaa  llaaa  wUl  a»«Ur  b*  aboal  % 
1Mb.  b«f  may  ba  fiaalaf  wkaa  Ika  lAftaftrayiaal  aaavatgtaoi  aama  la  bfaad. 

Figure  11-9.— Wetther  analyBis  symbols  — Continued, 
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letter  H,  and  label  all  low-preesure  oentere  with 
a  red  block  letter  L. 

After  the  final  analysie  is  ooxnplete,  the 
following  become  apparent: 

le  Isobars  representing  different  pressure 
values  never  touch  or  cross. 


2.  Isobars  never  split. 

3.  The  spacing  between  isobars  is  directly 
related  to  the  wind  speed.  The  closer  the  iso- 
bars are  to  one  another^  the  stronger  the  wind; 
the  wider  the  space  between  isobars^  the  weaker 
the  wind. 
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AIR  MASS                       SYMBOLS  COLOR   OF  ENTRY 

Arctic,  continental                           cA  Blue 

Aixtic,  i.iaritime                                mA  Blue 

Polar,  continental                             cP  Blue 

Polar,  maritime                                 mP  Blue 

Tropical,  continental                         cT  Red 

Tropical,  maritime.                             mT  Red 

Equatorial                                         H  Red 

Superior                                           S  Red 

The  air  masses  are  also  defined  thermally  as  follows: 

SYMBOL                                  ENTRY  THERMDDYNAMIC  STATE 

Ic  Blue  Air  mass  is  colder  tha-i  the  surface  over 

which  it  is  passing. 

w  Red  Air  mass  is  warmer  than  the  surface  over 

wliich  it  is  passing. 

209.305.2 

Figure  11-9.— Weather  analysis  symbols— Continued. 


4.  Isobars  must  agree  not  only  with  the 
pressure*  but  also  with  the  general  windflow. 
Winds  blow  in  a  clockwise  dlrecticm  about  a 
hi^-pressure  area  and  counterclockwise  about 
a  low-pressure  area  in  tho  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere. Because  of  the  effect  of  surface  fric- 
tion»  winds  blow  across  isobars  at  a  slight 
angle  from  high  to  low  pressure. 

5,  Isobars  "kink''  at  fronts. 
Isobaric  Patterns 

Frequently,  reference  is  made  to  various 
isobaric  patterns.  Some  of  the  basic  patterns 
are  described  below  and  shown  in  figure  11-10. 

RIDQE  (OR  WEDQE),— A  ridge  is  an  elongated 
area  of  relatively  high  pressure  that  extendsfrom 
the  center  of  an  anticyclone  or  high.  The  wind 
circulation  is  essentially  antioyclonic  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere.  Ridges  of  high  pressure 
are  usually  areas  of  fine  fair  weather.  They 


ore  found  between  two  distinct  low-pressure 
areas. 

COL  (OR  SADDLE).— The  col  is  a  region 
between  two  highs  and  two  lows.  The  col  is  one 
of  the  most  treacherous  types  of  barometric 
distribution.  Sometimes  the  col  marks  a  lo- 
cality of  fine  weather,  while  at  other  times 
severe  thunderstorms  are  eTqp^drienoed, 

TROUGH.  — A  trouj^  is  an  elongated  area  of 
relatively  low  pressure  and  usually  extends  from 
a  low-pressure  area.  The  isobars  of  a  trough 
may  be  either  U-shaped  or  V-shaped.  U-shaped 
troughs  contain  no  fronts,  while  V-shaped  troughs 
are  associated  with  fronts.  Unsettled  or  bad 
weather  and  a  possibility  of  a  formation  of  a 
secondary  front  may  be  ejqpected  with  U-shaped 
troughs.  In  V-shaped  troughs  the  weather  ele- 
ments vary  sharply. 

In  drawing  isobars  in  the  vioinity  of  moun- 
tainous regions,  special  care  must  he  taken. 
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Figure  11-10.— Basic  isobarlc  patterns. 


Stations  in  these  regions  reduce  their  pres^ 
sure  to  mean  sea  level;  in  so  doing,  discrep- 
apcies  may  occur.  It  is  advisable  to  have  a 
topographic  chart  of  the  terrain  in  order  to 
determine  whether  apparent  packing  of  the  iso- 
bars on  a  previous  map  is  due  to  the  mountain 
barrier  effect  or  u  steep  pressure  gradient  actu- 
ally being  present. 

Isallobaric  Analysis 

An  isallobar  is  a  line  of  equal  pressure 
change,  in  other  words,  isallobars  are  lines 
of  equal  pressure  tendenoy  and  are  usually 
drawn  for  an  interval  of  1-mb  ohange.  For 
example*  all  stations  having  a  pressure  tendency 
plotted  as  minus  10  would  be  connected  with 
a  line  representing  a  1-mb  change, 

Isallobars  drawn  for  plus  values  are  nor- 
mally drawn  on  thu  chart  in  dashed  blue  lines, 


and  isallobars  for  minus  values  are  drawn  in 
dashed  red  lines.  (See  fig.  11-11.) 

Isallobars  are  reliably  indicative  of  the  di- 
rection in  which  pressure  systems  have  been 
moving,  and  consequently  are  useful  in  fore- 
casting the  movements. 

Air-Mass  Analysis 

The  air  masses  have  been  studied  as  the 
frontal  analysis  was  made,  now  they  must  be 
classified  and  labeled.  The  current  properties 
and  the  past  history  of  the  air  mass  are  the 
guidelines  to  classification  of  the  air  masses. 
(See  ch.  14.) 

It  is  custom aiy  to  indicate  the  air-mass 
classification  by  placing  the  appropriate  sym- 
bol on  the  weather  mi^  in  the  location  of  the 
air  mass.  The  symbols  used  are  given  in  fig^ 
ure  11-9. 
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Figure  IsallobarB. 


Weather  Analysis 

A  thorough  study  of  the  weather  on  the  but- 
face  chart  has  been  made  as  the  map  has  been 
analyzed.  It  is  now  time  to  indicate  the  inten- 
sity and  charsu^teristics  of  the  precipitation  and 
of  some  of  the  other  weather  phenomena.  This 
is  done  by  shading  und/zi  use  of  symbols  as 
shovrn  in  table  11-1. 

Movement  Analysis 

The  next  step  is  to  determine  the  present 
rate  of  motion  of  the  fronts  and  pressure  sys-* 
tems.  The  past  rate  of  motion  is  already  indi- 
cated from  the  past  history  of  the  pressure 
systems  and  the  fronts.  After  the  past  and  pre- 
sent  motions  of  fronts  and  pressure  systems  are 
determined*  their  future  move  mentis  considered. 

It  is  standard  procedure  in  weather  offices 
to  place  the  esqpected  movement  of  pressure 
systems  and  fronts  on  the  current  weather 
chart.  (See  fig.  ll'*12.) 

Two  of  the  primary  methods  for  determining 
movement  of  these  systems  are  by  their  move^ 
ment  on  previous  chaxts  and  by  the  pressure 


tendencies  on  the  current  chart.  iTor  example, 
the  low  in  figure  ll'-12  the  position  for  each 
12*hour  period  is  noted  and  placed  on  the  chart. 
If  the  120CZ  chart  for  the  ninth  day  of  the  month 
is  being  analyzed  and  a  low-pressure  system 
is  located  at  position  3*  and  on  the  previous 
12*-hour  charts  it  was  located  at  positions  1  and 
2,  it  could  be  assumed  that  12  hours  hence 
the  system  v^^of^old  be  at  position  4. 

High-pressure  areas  move  tov/ard  areas  of 
positive  pressure  tendencies;  loW'^pressure  areas 
move  toward  areas  of  nejrative  pressure  tenden- 
cies. 


Summary 

The  following  summary  is  the  recommended 
procedure  for  analyzing  a  surface  tveather  map: 

1.  Draw  the  fronts  and  pressure  systems  of 
the  preceding  map  on  the  current  chart  with  a 
yellow  pencil.  Study  the  previous  charts  for 
historical  sequence. 

2.  Sicetch  the  isobars  lightly»  preferably  one 
pressure  system  at  a  time.  Isobars  should  be 
adjusted  (fig.  11-8)  in  order  to  locate  the  fronts 
as  accurately  as  possible. 

3.  Locate  and  sketch  the  fronts. 

4.  Redraw  each  isobar  smoothly  and  neatly. 
Label  all  isobars. 

5.  Draw  the  fronts  in  appropriate  color. 

6.  Label  the  high-pressure  areas  with  an  H» 
using  a  blue  pencil.  Label  the  low-px*e8Sure 
areas  with  an  L  in  red  pencil. 

7.  Draw  the  isallobars  in  appropriate  color 
and  label  tham. 

8.  Label  air  masses. 

9.  Color  the  precipitation  areas. 

10.  Determine  the  past»  present*  and  future 
rate  of  motion  of  fronts  and  pressure  systems. 

International  Analysis  Code 
(FM  45.(  )  and  46 ,(  )) 

Underway  at  sea»  you  may  find  that  be- 
cause of  other  duties  time  cannot  be  spared 
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Table  11-1.  — Standard  precipitation  coloring 
Precipitation  areas  Coloring 

Areas  of  continuous     Light  green  shading, 
precipitation. 

Areas  of  Intermittent  Light  green  hatching, 
precipitation. 


Areas  of  showers. 

Areas  of  drizzle. 

Areas  of  past 
thunderstorms. 

Areas  of  present 
thunderstorms. 

^re^iS  of  fog. 


Green  shower  symbols. 

Green  drizzle  symbols. 

Red  thunderstorm 
symbols. 

Green  thunderstorm 
symbols. 

Light  yellow  shading. 


of  facBimile  IranBrniBSionB*  thlB  coded  an^ysis 
or  prognosis  may  bo  the  only  source  upon  which 
the  weather  officer  his  to  base  his  forocasts. 


This  code  reduces  to  a  nun)erical  code  form 
a  weather  map  prepared  at  forecasting  centers 
of  meteorological  services.  Data  included  in 
these  messages  gi\;e  the  types,  characteristics, 
central  pressures,  locations,  and  movomonts  of 
pressure  systems  and  position  points  for  use  in 
drawing  the  fronts  and  isobars.  Types  of  fronts 
(whether  warm,  cold,  oocluded,  or  stationary) 
and  the  values  for  the  isobnrs  are  also  indi*- 
cated  in  the  messages.  The  message  may  be 
either  a  current  map  analysis  with  indications 
as  to  movement  or  development,  or  a  prognostic 
map  analysis. 


The  international  code,  FM  46(  was  de- 
signed primarily  for  marine  use.  It  is  an  abridged 
form  of  FM  4o(  ),  and  the  symbolic  letters 
and  figures  have  the  same  meaning  in  both 
codes. 

The  S3rmbollc  form  and  an  e}q)lanatlon  of 
the  letter  specificatioas  of  these  codes,  refer 
to  the  International  Meteorological  Codes  (YEAR) 
and  Worldwide  Synoptic  Broadcasts  NA50-1P-11, 
For  an  example  of  a  plotted  map  of  the  Inter- 
national Analysis  Code,  see  figuro  11-13, 

UPPER  Ain  CHARTS 

'ap  analysis  includes  not  only  surf  ace  weather 
charts  but  a':;o  upp^r  air  charts.  The  upper 
air  char:«  u6od  in  oonjunction  with  the  surface 
charts  art^  essential  for  accurate  forecasting. 
With  the  aid  of  upper  air  charts,  the  fore- 
caster gets  a  3-dimensional  view  of  the  synoptic 
situation. 
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Figure  11-12.— Forecast  movement  of  fronts  and 
pressure  systems. 


to  plot  all  ship  and  coast  station  reports  avail- 
able for  drawing  a  weather  map.  On  such  oo- 
casions,  an  analysed  weather  map  and/or 
prognosis  showing  the  centers  of  pressure  sys- 
teznsi  the  fronts*  and  isobars  drawn  from  data 
given  in  the  ooded  analysis  message  may  meet 
the  looal  requirements.  Also,  in  cases  of  com-* 
munications  failure  which  precludes  the  reoeipt 


The  flow  pattern  of  the  air  in  the  free  at- 
mosphere above  the  layer  of  frlctional  influ- 
ence next  to  the  earth  is  indicative  of  the  type 
of  weather  that  will  occur  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  The  direction  in  which  pressure  sys- 
tems, fronts,  tropical  storms,  and  the  like 
move  depends  upon  the  wlndflow  above  the  frlc- 
tional layer  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  necessary 
to  determine  this  factor  from  upper  air  charts. 

The  basic  upper  air  charts  in  use  today 
are  termed  CONSTANT  PRESSURE  CHARTS, 
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Figure  11-13.— Miq?  showing  plotted  lAC-FLKET  tnalyfllB. 


Blnoe  they  depict  condltionB  existing  along  & 
constant  pressure  surface.  They  are  a  valuable 
aid  in  forecasting  any  weather  conditions  for 
any  localit} 


A  constant  pressure  chart  is  a  chart  show- 
ing meteorological  data  at  a  particular  stand- 
ard leveL  The  meteorological  data  for  these 
chiir'is  are  obtained  from  radiosonde  and  ra- 
winsonde  observations.  The  standard  pressure 
levels  mentioned  are  those  levels  for  which 
mandatory  data  are  transmitted  in  the  radio- 
sonde code.  These  include  the  1»00(^,  850- , 
700-,  500-.  400-,  300-,  260-,  200-,  160-,  100-, 
70-,  60-,  30-,  20-,  10-,  7-,  5-.  3-,  2r,  ^ 
1-mb  levels.  The  taking,  codirj,  evaluating. 


and  dissemination  of  radiosonde  observations 
are  discussed  in  other  chapters  of  this  train- 
ing manual. 


From  time  to  time  and  from  place  to  place 
there  are  different  pressures  at  a  particular 
level  in  the  atirosphere.  The  constant  pressure 
charts  are  designed  to  show  these  differences 
of  pressure  in  space  and  time. 


Althou^  constant  pressure  charts  may  be 
prepared  for  any  or  aU  of  the  mandatory  levels, 
the  most  common  charts  in  use  are  the  860-, 
700-,  600-,  300-,  200-,  and  10(Hmb  charts. 
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The  approxiiDatd  heights  of  the  constant  pres 
sure  surfaces  are  as  follows: 


Millibar  chart 

1.000 
850 
700 
500 
400 
300 
200 

1:30 

100 


M3ters 

110 
1,460 
3.010 
5.570 
7.180 
9.160 
11,790 
13.620 
16.210 


Feet 

370 
4.780 
9.880 
18.280 
23.560 
30,050 
38.660 
44.680 
53.170 


As  previously  mentioned,  constant  pressure 
charts  are  primarily  used  as  an  aid  in  weather 
forecasting.  They  are  used  in  conjunction  with 
surface  synoptic  charts  to  accomplish  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  Determine  movements  of  weather  sys- 
tems. 

2.  Determine  cyclonic  and  anticyclonic  wind- 
flow. 

3.  Help  define  air  masses. 

4.  Locate  moist  and  dry  areas« 

5.  Aid  in  forecasting  the  formation,  inten- 
sity, and  dissipation  of  pressure  system s, 

•    6.  Determine  the  actual  slopes  of  fronts. 

7.  Determine   the   vertical  extent  of  pres- 
sure systems. 

8.  Forecast  the  Jetstream. 

Plotted  Data 

The  meteorological  data  entered  are  the 
height  at  the  standard  pressure  level  above 
sea  level,  the  temperature  and  dewpoint  depres- 
sion at  the  standard  pressure  level,  and  the 
wind  speed  and  direction  at  the  standard  pres- 
sure level. 


The  meteorological  plotting  chart  used  for 
plotting  constant  pressure  data  is  the  same  as 
that  used  for  surface  synoptic  data.  It  is  prop- 
erly labeled  for  whatever  pressure  value  the 


chart  is  being  constructed  (850  mb.  700  mb. 
etc.);  it  is  also  marked  with  date  and  time. 

Th3  Inforuiatioi  plotted  on  a  constant  pres- 
sure chart  is  obtained  from  the  radiosonde  and 
rawinsonde  reports  received  by  teletype,  radio* 
or  computer.  Tha  coded  formats  of  these  mee- 
sagea  were  desor.bed  and  discussed  in  an  earlier 
section  of  this  chapter.  These  charts  are  usually 
plotted  and  analysed  every  12  hours;  they  rep- 
resent the  data  obtained  from  the  0000  and 
1200  QMT  radiosonde  and  rawinsonde  releases. 
Figure  11-14  is  a  representative  entry  of  data 
on  a  constant  pressure  chart  (700  mb). 

Some  stations  require  that  the  dewxx)int  de- 
pression be  plotted.  In  this  case,  the  depres- 
sion is  subtracted  from  the  temperature  to 
obtain  the  dewpoint. 

Winds  aloft  reports  may  be  plotted  on  sepa- 
rate charts  or  may  be  used  to  fill  in  stations 
on  the  constant  pressure  charts  which  do  not 
take  or  transmit  radiosonde  data.  Extreme  care 
should  be  taken  when  plotting  the  wind  direc- 
tion and  speeds  on  these  charts,  as  many  areas 
of  the  world  are  using  streamline  analyses  al- 
most exclusively  on  upper  air  charts.  A  mis- 
plotted  direction  or  an  incorrect  speed  could 
cause  an  entirely  erroneous  analysis  in  a  crucial 
area. 

When  wind  speed  and  direction  are  critical 
in  the  analysis  of  an  upper  air  chart,  the  fol- 
lowing procedure  is  recommended: 

1.  Plot  all  wind  directions  with  a  protractor, 
using  the  latitude  and  longitude  lines  for  orien- 
tation. Draw  the  wind  shaft  to  the  station  circle. 
(See  fig.  11-14.) 


WIND  SPEED 
(OPTIONAL) 

^  TEMPERATURE 
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DEWPOINT 
DEPRESSION 
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Figure  11-14.— Constant  pressure  chart  plotted 
report. 
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2.  Indicate  the  speed  of  the  wind  by  the  ap- 
propriate number  of  feathers^  pennantSt  or  com- 
binations of  both* 

3«  Place  the  tens  nxunber  of  the  wind  direc- 
tion on  the  en:\  of  the  wind  barb  shaft. 

4.  Optional  entries  normally  governed  by 
local  procedure  are: 

a.  To  place  the  actual  wind  speed  in 
parentheses  at  the  tip  of  the  wind  feather  or 
pennant  indicating  the  speed; 

b.  To  draw  th3  wind  shaft  through  the 
station  circle  with  an  arrowhead  on  the  end 
pointed  in  the  direction  toward  which  the  wind 
is  blowing. 

If  the  wind  is  calm,  draw  %  circle  around 
the  station  circle.  If  the  wind  is  missing,  do 
not  make  an  entry  for  the  wind.  If  the  wind 
direction  is  encoded  and  the  speed  is  missing, 
enter  an  X  at  the  end  of  the  wind  shaft  where 
the  wind  feather  is  normally  located. 

The  height  is  entered  as  encoded  to  the  north- 
east of  the  station  circle,  the  temperature  to 
the  northwest  of  the  station  circle  in  degrees 
and  tenths,  and  the  dowpoint  depression  (or 
dewpoint)  to  the  southwest  of  the  station  circle 
in  degrees  and  tenths. 

If  the  height,  temperature,  or  dewpoint  de- 
pression is  missing*  enter  a  dash  in  the  ap- 
propriate space  for  each  of  these  elements. 

RBCCO  CODE  PLOTTING.— Tlie  RECCO 
oode,  e:q>lained  in  the  previous  chapter,  enables 
the  airborne  weather  observer  to  encode  ele- 
ments peculiar  to  aircraft  flight  in  addition  to 
the  required  standard  meteorological  values. 


•  The  report  designator  always  precedes  the 
report  and  means  that  the  following  code  data 
have  been  obtained  from  aerial  meteorological 
reconnaissance  aircraft  in  flighty  A  report  that 
is  one  of  a  series  from  a  particular  aircraft 
is  generally  identified  by  the  name  of  the  flight 
and  number  of  the  report.  (EXAMPLE:  VUL- 
TURE ONE,  VULTURE  TWO,  etc.)  An  aircraft 
on  a  tropical  cyolone  reconnaisance  further 
identifies  the  report  by  adding  the  name  of 


the  storm.  (EXAMPLES,  VULTURE  SUSIE  ONE, 
VULTURE  SUSIE  TWO,  etc.) 

In  plotting  the  RECCO  code,  the  first  el3- 
mant  to  check  is  the  day  of  the  week  (Y)  and 
the  time  (GGgg)  to  make  sure  that  the  report 
is  consistent  with  the  time  of  the  map  being 
plotted.  After  locating  the  position  of  the  re- 
port on  the  map  from  the  latitude  and  longitude 
groups  in  the  proper  octant  of  the  globe,  draw 
a  small  rectangular  box  on  the  map  at  the  proper 
location. 

Figure  11*16  (A)  and  (B)  shows  the  RECCO 
code  plotting  model  for  constant  pressure  charts 
and  actual  plotted  report. 

Upper  Air  Chart  Analysis 

With  the  failure  of  facsimile  oircuits  or 
in  the  case  of  unique  situations,  the  Aerographer's 
Mate  may  be  called  upon  to  analyze  constant 
pressure  charts.  In  order  for  them  to  be  able 
to  carry  out  these  duties,  it  is  necessary  that 
they  know  the  vertical  stioicture  of  highs  and 
lows,  frontal  positions  aloft,  and  the  basic  tech- 
niques of  constant  pressure  chart  analysis. 


Upper  Air  Features 

The  surface  weather  chart  depicts  pressure 
systems  only  in  a  horizontal  extent.  The  verti* 
cal  extent  and  orientation  of  tha  pressure  sys- 
tems depend  on  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere. 

The  rate  of  change  of  pressure  with  height 
depends  primarily  on  the  temperature.  Thepres- 
Biire  changes  most  rapidly  in  a  vertical  plane 
when  the  temperature  is  low,  least  rapidly  when 
it  is  high.  Remember  that  pressure  is  a  func- 
tion of  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
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Figure  li-15.— (A)  RECCO  code  plotting  model 
(constant  pressure  chart);  (B)  plotted  RECCO  re- 
port* 
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weight  of  the  atmosphere  depends  upon  the 
ddnBity.  Cold  air  is  denser  than  warm  idr. 
Theroforai  cold  air  must  exert  more  pressure 
at  a  given  altitude*  Assume  ttiat  two  columns 
«o(  air  are  exerting  the  same  pressure  at  the 
surface;  the  column  containing  the  warmer  air 
has  to  extend  to  a  greater  altitude  to  exert 
a  pressure  at  the  surface  equal  to  that  exerted 
by  a  column  of  colder  and  denser  air.  Since  the 
height  of  the  colder  column  is  less»  it  follows 
that  the  pressure  must  decrease  more  rapidly 
with  altitude  in  the  colder  air,  and  the  vertical 
spacing  of  isobars  is  closer  together.  For  this 
reasons  a  pressure  system  on  the  surface  does 
not  necessarily  exist  aloft.  On  the  other  hand» 
ur.Jer  tlie  proper  temperature  conditionsi  a  pres- 
sure system  may  intensify  with  height. 

High*  and  low-*press\ire  systems  are  classi"- 
fied  as  eitlier  cold  core  or  warm  core  systems. 

COLD  CORE  fflGH.— A  cold  core  high  is 
one  in  which  the  temperatures  on  a  horizontal 
level  decrease  toward  the  center. 

Because  the  temperature  in  the  center  of 
a  cold  core  high  is  less  than  toward  the  out- 
side of  the  system »  it  follows  that  the  vertical 
spacing  of  isobars  in  the  center  of  this  system 
is  closer  together  than  on  the  outside.  Although 
the  pressure  at  tlie  center  of  these  systems 
on  the  surface  may  be  high»  the  pressure  de- 
creases rapidly  with  height.  (See  fig.  11-16.) 
(For  tlie  purpose  of  illustration>  figures  11-16 
through  11-19  are  exaggerated  from  the  way 
that  tliey  appear  in  actual  atmospheric  condi- 
tions.) 

Examples  of  cold  core  highs  are  the  North 
American  High  and  the  Siberian  High. 

WARM  CORE  HIGH.— A  warm  core  high  is 
one  in  which  the  temperatures  on  a  horizontal 
level  increase  toward  the  center. 

Because  the  temperatures  in  the  center  of 
a  warm  core  high  are  higher .  than  on  the  outside 
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of  the  system  it  follows  that  the  vertical 
spacing  of  isobars  in  the  center  is  farther  apart 
than  toward  the  outside  of  the  high.  For  this 
reasoUf  a  warm  core  high  increases  in  inten- 
sity with  altitude.  (See  fig.  11-17.) 

Examples  of  warm  core  highs  are  the  Azores 
or  B&rmuda  High  and  the  Pacific  High. 

COLD  CORE  LOW,— A  cold  core  los^^  is  one 
in  which  the  temx)eratures  decrease  on  a  hori- 
zontal level  toward  the  center. 

Because  the  temperatures  are  colder  in  the 
center  of  a  cold  core  low»  it  follows  that  the 
isobaric  surfaces  in  a  vertical  plane  are  closer 
together  in  the  center.  For  this  reason>  odd 
core  lows  increase  in  Intensity  with  height. 
(See  fig.  11-18.) 

Examples  cold  core  lows  are  the  Aleutian 
Low  and  the  Icelandic  Low. 

WARM  CORE  LOW.— A  warm  core  low  is 
one  in  which  the  temperatures  increase  toward 
the  center  in  a  horizontal  plane. 

Because  the  temperatures  are  greatest  in 
the  center  of  a  warm  core  low,  it  follows  that 
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Figure  11-17.— Warm  core  high. 
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Figure  11-16.— Cold  core  high. 
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Figure  11-18.— Cold  core  low. 
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the  iBObaric  surfaces  in  the  center  are  farther 
apart  in  the  vertical  than  toward  the  outside 
where  the  temperatures  are  lower.  For  this 
reason,  warm  core  lows  disappear  rapidly  with 
altitude.  (See  fig.  11-19.) 

Examples  of  warm  core  lows  are  thb  Equa- 
torial Low  and  the  thermal  lows  that  form  over 
land  areas  during  the  summer. 

VERTICAL  AXES,— The  vertical  axes  of 
pressure  systems  are  seldom  perpendicular. 
Lows  tend  to  slope  toward  colder  air  aloft 
and  highs  toward  warmer  air.  Thus,  the  posi- 
tion of  pressure  centers  in  the  upper  air  will 
not  necessarily  coincide  with  their  position  on 
the  surface.  (See  fig.  11-20.) 
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Analysis  Elements 

CONTOURS.— Contours  or  isoheights  are 
lines  of  equal  height  drawn  on  a  constant  pres- 
sure chart.  These  contours  show  the  height  of 
the  constant  pressure  surface  in  question;  they 
are  drawn  for  30-meter,  60-mQter,  or  120- 
meter  intervals  as  appropriate.  For  constant 
pressure  charts  up  to  the  30Q-mb  level,  con- 
tours are  drawn  for  60-meter  intervals.  For 
levels  at  and  above  the  SOO-mb  level,  120- 
meter  intervals  ^^e  used.  In  cases  in  which 
the  gradient  is  woak  or  in  order  to  delineate 
pressure  centers,  intermediate  intervals  (30- 
moter  or  60-meter)  may  be  used.  Contours 
are  the  upper  air  equivalent  of  isobars.  They 
look  about  the  same  as  isobars,  but  are  usually 
much  smoother.  They  are  drawn  for  meter  in- 
tervals rather  than  pressure  intervals,  as  are 
the  isobars.  Contours  are  labeled  in  accord- 
ance with  the  specifications  listed  in  table  11**2. 

The  contours  on  the  constant  pressure  charts 
show  smooth,  sweeping  orientations  of  troughs 
and  ridges  instead  of  the  confused  pressure 
distribution  often  found  on  surface  charts.  Nor- 
mally, they  parallel  the  wind  direction  and  are 
spaoed  inversely  proportional  to  the  wind  speed. 
Closed  hifi^  and  low-pressure  systems  appear 
less  frequently  on  constant  pressure  charts 
than  on  surface  charts. 

High  and  low  areas  can  be  located  by  the, 
reported  hei^^t  values.  Lows  have  a  lower 
height  value  than  the  surrounding  reported 
heights,  and  big^  have  higher  reported  heights 
than  the  surroimding  reported  heights.  High 
and  low  systems  on  constant  pressure  charts 
are  labeled  in  the  same  manner  as  on  sur- 
face oharts.  An  H  in  blue  denotes  a  high,  and 
a  red  L  denotes  a  low. 

FRONTS,— Fronts  can  normally  be  located 
on  the  constant  pressure  charts  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  700-mb  level  hy  the  wind  direction, 
temperature,  and  moisture  distribution.  Fronts 
are  either  drawn  on  the  oharts  in  the  same 
manner  as  surface  charts  or  are  shown  simply 
by  a  trough  line, 

ISOTHERMS,— Isotherms  are  lines  of  equal 
temperature,  which  are  drawn  for  every  5^ 
of  temperature,  beginning  with  any  value  divisible 
by  5.  The  Navy  standard  color  for  isotherms 
is  red. 

209.313         ISODROSOTHERMS,— Lines  of  equal  dew- 
Figure  11-20, —Comparison  of  pressure  sj-stems.    point  are  isodrosotherms.  They  are  drawn  in 
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Figure  11-19.— Warm  core  lov/. 
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Table  11-2,— Standard  upper  air  chart  markings 


Element 

Marking 

Interval 

Label 

Where 

Units 

Contours 
(Isohelghts). 

Solid  black  pencil  line. 
(Dashed  black  pencil 
line  (or  Intermediate 
Interval. ) 

60'meter  Interval  up 
to  300-mb  level. 
120' meter  Interval 
at  and  above  300  mb. 

Thousands, 
hundreds, 
and  tens. 

Isotherms 

Solid  red  lines  , 

5"  C 

* 

> 

Degree 
Celsius. 

Isodrosotherms. 

Very  light  solid  green 
lines. 

10**  C 

Degree 
Celsius. 

Fronts,  highs,  lows, 
troughs,  and 
ridges. 

Standard  symbols  as 
sbown  in  figure 
21-8. 

Same  general 
procedures  as 
surface  charts. 

Forecast  move- 
ments. 

Red:  Low  and  trough. 
Blue:  High  and 
ridge. 

6  hr  > 

12  hr— ^ 

24  hr— ^ 

(Black) 

At  present 
location, 
pointing  in 
direction  o( 
(orecast 
movement. 

Past  movement 
(centers). 

(In  Ink. ) 

At  past 
position. 

Isotachs 

Short  dashed  green 
lines. 

£u  Knois 

At  edges  of 
chart— around 
closed  axes. 

Knots. 

Jetstream 

Thick  solid  purple 
line  with  arrowhead. 

Minimum  wind  speed 
o(  50  knots 

Along  axis  of 
maximum 
wind  speed. 

Tropo pause 

-W 

(Black  pencil. ) 

Where  ob- 
served. 

Thickness  lines. 

Dashedr  black  lines 

60-meter 

Thousands, 
hundreds, 
and  tens. 

Advectlon  arrows. 

Cold—Blue  arrow. 
Warm— Red  arrow. 

At  every  upper  and 
lower  contour  Inter- 
section. 

Rise  and  fall  lines. 

Rise— Solid  blue  pencil 
lines. 

Fall— Solid  red  pencil 

lines. 
(Connecting  points  of 

equal  rise  or  fall. ) 
Zero— Purple. 

80-meter 

* 

Meters 

Rise  and  (all  centers. 

Same  as  movement 
(centers). 

♦At  edges  of  chart  and  around  closed  systems,  usually  at  the  top  an<Vor  bottom  of  the  closed 
Isopleths. 


NOTE:  Miscellaneous  isopleths,  such  as  potential  temperature  lines  ortropopause  Isopleths,  may 
be  drawn  in  the  manner  of  contours  when  they  are  the  primary  features  and  contours  are  not  used 
in  that  particjlar  analysis. 
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green  for  every  10*  of  dowpolnt,  beginning  with 
any  value  divisible  by  10. 

OTHER  FEATURES,— There  are  numerous 
other  features  analyzed  on  constant  pressure 
charts,  but  third  and  second  class  Aerographer's 
Mates  are  not  required  to  know  the  details  and 
the  techniques  of  these  features.  The  features 
are  the  tropopause*  the  jetstream,  isotachs (lines 
of  equal  wind  speed),  thickness  lines,  and  the 
like.  However,  since  all  Aerographer's  Mfi.tes 
process  constant  pressure  charts  which  have 
these  various  features  analyzed,  they  should 
be  familiar  with  the  symbols  used  to  rep-* 
resent  the  features  on  both  the  original  chart 
and  the  charts  prepared  for  transmission  by 
facsimile.  Table  11-2  summarizes  all  the  features 
of  upper  air  charts  in  general  and  shows  the 
standard  markings  to  be  used  for  the  various 
elements. 

Analysis  Technique 

As  with  the  surtace  chart,  constant  pres- 
sure chart  analysis  should  consist  of  the  fol- 
lowing fo\ir  steps: 

!•  Before  accomplishing  anything  else,  re- 
view the  previous  charts  for  the  PAST  HIS- 
TORY of  the  constant  pressure  surface  in  ques- 
tion. As  with  the  surface  analysis,  first  make 
any  corrections  to  the  previous  analysis  that 
may  be  necessary  due  to  late  or  additional 
reports.  Trace  the  pertinent  features  of  this 
past  history  onto  the  chart  being  analyzed.  In 
many  units  the  past  history  is  traced  to  the 
lastest  chart  before  it  is  even  plotted, 

2,  Preliminary  analysis.  Before  actually 
drawing  a  constant  pressure  chart,  it  should 
first  be  surveyed  visually  to  get  the  general 
overall  idea  of  the  windHow  and  the  height 
pattern  that  exists. 

3,  Basic  analysis.  After  thf3  chart  has  been 
visually  checked  and  the  general  overall  idea  of 
the  wlndflow  and  height  pattern  noted,  the  actual 
analysis  may  be  started. 

First,  sketch  the  contours  lightly.  Contours 
nearly  always  parallel  the  wind  direction.  As 
with  isobars,  contours  are  close  together  when 
the  wind  speed  is  strong  and  far  apart  when 
the  wind  speed  is  weak. 

Next,  sketch  the  xronts  and  trou^  lines. 
After  siketching  the  fronts  and  trou^  lines, 
sketch  the  IsotharxDs  and  then  any  other  re- 
quired isopleths. 


4.  Final  analysis.  When  the  basic  analysis 
is  complete,  the  final  analysis  may  be  made. 

Smooth  the  contours  and  draw  them  heavily. 
Label  all  contours  with  their  correct  values 
Draw  the  fronts  and  trough  lines.  Fronts  are 
Indicated  In  the  same  manner  as  on  the  sur- 
face chart.  Troughs  are  Indicated  as  dashed 
brown  lines.  Smooth  the  Isotherms  and  label 
each  with  the  representative  temperature  value. 
Smooth  miscellaneous  isopleths  and  label  each 
with  the  appropriate  value.  Label  the  high  and 
low  height  areas. 

NOTE:  For  ease  in  Interpretation,  the  iso- 
therms drawn  on  the  700-mb  chart  in  figure 
11-21  are  dashed  lines. 

A  summary  of  the  recommended  procedures 
^or  analyzing  a  constant  pressure  chart  is  as 
follows: 

1,  Study  past  history;  trace  it  on  thB  cur- 
rent chart, 

2,  Sketoh  the  contours  lightly, 

3,  Sketch  the  fronts  or  trough, 

4,  Smooth  the  contours  and  draw  them  heav- 
ily. Label  all  contours  with  their  correct 
values,  and  in  the  correct  manner, 

5,  Draw  the  fronts  or  troughs  heavily. 

6,  Sketch  the  Isotherms, 

7,  Draw  the  Isotherms  heavily  and  label 
them  correctly. 

8,  Sketch  miscellaneous  Isopleths  lightly, 

9,  Dvwf  miscellaneous  isopleths  heavily  and 
label  them  correctly. 

10.  Label  the  hi^  and  low  height  areas. 

OCEANOGRAPHIC  CHARTS 

As  with  other  meteorological  charts,  you  must 
first  plot  the  oceanographic  parameters  before 
an  oceanographic  chart  can  be  analyzed.  The 
following  paragraphs  briefly  discuss  some  of 
the  plotbbig  procedures  involved  in  oceanographic 
charts. 

Plotting  Sea  Conditions 

The  state  of  the  sea  is  of  utmost  importance 
in  the  preparation  of  ASWEPS  charts,  as  it 
denotes  ship  behavior  and  sonar-quenching  char- 
acteristics which  are  of  considerable  interest 
when  planning  ASW  and  various  other  opera- 
tions. 

Sea  condition  charts  may  be  plotted  daily, 
utilizing  data  available  over  existing  radio  and 
teletype  networks.  One  important  souroe  of  data 
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Figure  11-21.— Constant  pressure  chart  (700-mb). 
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18  the  routine  synoptic  ship  reports  received 
four  tinoes  dally. 

The  ship  synoptic  code  (FM  21 .(  ))  is  dis- 
cuBsed  in  the  previous  chapter.  The  first  three 
groups  provide  information  to  locate  the  re- 
porting station  (ship)  in  time  and  space  on  the 
sea  condition  chart.  Cf  the  remaining  groups. 

Soup  3PwPwHwHw  and  d^dorPwHwHw  provide 
[onnation  for  plotting  wind  wave  and  swell 
wave  height,  period,  and  direction  on  the  sea 
conditioa  chart.  Figure  11-22  is  an  example 
of  a  plotted  sea  condition  chart. 

The  surface  wind  is  plotted  on  the  sea  con- 
dition chart  in  the  same  mapner  as  it  is  on 
the  synoptic  surface  chart.  The  direetion  of  the 
sea  is  plotted  using  an  arrow  for  direction 
(commencing  at  0*  North  and  increasing  clock- 
wise). The  arrow  points  TOWARD  the  direction 


the  sea  is  moving.  Period  and  height  are 
plotted  to  the  right  of  the  arrow. 

Swell  Is  plotted  to  the  right  of  the  sea  plot, 
using  an  Identical  procedure.  The  lower  right- 
hand  comer  of  figure  11-22  shows  plot  con- 
taining both  sea  and  swell.  In  this  example  the 
surface  wind  Is  from  320  degrees  with  a  speed 
of  35  knots.  The  sea  Is  from  320  dagrees  with 
a  5-second  period  and  a  height  of  7  meters, 
(See  NA60-1P-11  for  related  code  tables,)  The 
swell  Is  from  340  degrees  with  a  4-second  per- 
iod and  a  height  of  2  meters. 

Plotting  Sea  Surface  Temperatures 

Sea  surface  temperatures  are  the  most  easily 
obtainable  oceanograpWc  parameters  and  are 
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Figure  11-22.  — Plotted  sea  condition  chart, 
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therefore  most  frequently  received.  It  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  the  sea  surfaoe  tem- 
perature (SST)  be  obtained  and  plotted  ae 
Accurately  as  possible,  since  the  SST  analysis 
may  be  used  as  a  guide  whan  analysing  charts 
compiled  of  less  frequently  received  data.  Er- 
roneous values  and  Incorrect  positioning  of  cor- 
rect values  can  change  the  entire  character 
of  the  SST  analysis  and  all  of  the  resultant  prod- 
ucts* A  single  day's  collection  of  reports  is  usu- 
ally not  si^icient  for  the  preparation  of  a  SST 
regional  analysis.  It  is  usually  necessary  to  plot 
an  accumulation  of  several  days'  data  on  the  same 
chart*  The  exact  number  of  days  to  be  used  will 
vary  dependent  upon  the  size  of  the  area  to  be  con- 
sidered, the  number  of  reports  received  daily>  and 
the  characteristics  of  the  forecast  area* 

Although  most  temperatures  are  observed, 
rocorded  and  transmitted  in  degrees  Celsius 
they  are  analyzed  in  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and 
must  therefore  be  converted  prior  to  plotting 
them  on  the  SST  chart. 

Mi\ny  errors  in  the  transmitted  messages 
can  be  corrected  by  tht3  plotter.  Erroneous 
values  are  generally  the  result  of  encoding 
errors  or  transmission  garbles* 

Plotting  Mixed/Sonic 
Layer  Depth  Charts 

The  Mixed  Layer  Depth  (MLD)  refers  to 
the  depth  to  which  the  surface  layer  of  water 
has  been  mixed  through  convective  and/or  me- 
chanical mixing  processes.  Sonic  Layer  Depth 
(SLD)  refers  to  the  depth  of  maximum  sound 
velocity  in  the  upper  1500  feet  of  the  ocean. 

A  plus  (-^  sign  following  the  plotted  layer 
depth  value  indicates  the  MLD  may  be  at  a 
greater  depth  than  the  value  plotted.  This  would 
occxir  if  no  reported  level  bad  a  temperature  at 
least  2^F  colder  than  the  reported  sea  sur- 
face temperature  and  the  maximum  depth  of 
the  sounding  is  plotted  as  the  MLD» 

If  the  reported  temperature  at  the  layer 
depth  is  warmer  than  the  SST,  a  ''P'^  is  plotted 
after  the  layer  depth  value  to 'indicate  a  posi- 
tive temperature  gradient  from  the  surface  to 
the  layer  depth. 

In  some  cases  both  a  ''P"  and  a  are 
plotted.  In  this  instance  the  P  precedes  the 
+;  for  example  240P+* 

Plotting  Gradients 

Although  SST  and  LD  charts  present  valuable 
Information  for  computing  Eonar  ranges,  etc.. 


additional  and/or  more  precise  determinations 
of  value  to  the  forecaster  require  knowledge 
of  the  thermal  gradients  in  the  water  coliunn. 
Analyzed  plots  of  the  temperature  gradient  (rate 
of  change)  in  the  100  feet  of  water  imme- 
diately below  the  MLD  provide  the  forecaster 
with  an  indication  of  the  degree  of  stability  of 
the  water  column  and  the  degree  of  persistence 
of  the  MLD» 

Oceanographic  Analysis 

By  the  time  the  Aerographer's  Mate  has 
adv.anoed  to  Aerographer's  Mate  3  and  is  in 
the  process  of  advancing  to  Aerographer's  Mate 
2,  he  should  realize  ^t  a  correct  analysis 
is  amouug  the  most  important  tools  in  fore- 
casting. There  are  many  different  types  of 
analyses.  Those  presented  in  the  following  para- 
graphs are  designed  to  assist  in  the  prepara- 
tion for  advancement  to  Aerographer's  Mate 
2.  However,  the  Aerogrsgpher's  Mate  should 
attempt  to  acquaint  himself  with  as  many  of 
the  other  types  of  analyses  as  he  can,  if  he 
is  to  acquire  a  more  comprehensive  under- 
standing of  the  meteorological-ooeanographic  re- 
lationship and  itr  i^lication  towards  the 
problems  he  will  Eventually  encounter  in  fore- 
casting. 

Many  of  the  same  procedures  discussed  for 
meteorological  charts  in  this  chapter  also  apply 
when  preparing  the  oceanographic  analysis. 

SEA  SURFACE  TEMPERATURE  (SST)  ANAL- 
YSIS*— The  analysis  of  the  sea  surface  tem- 
perature (SST)  chart,  in  the  absence  of  computer 
products,  is  usually  accomplished  by  using  a 
synoptic  approach  similar  to  that  used  for  mete- 
orological charts.  Tills  method  is  subjective  in 
that  different  analysts  will  draw  somewhat  dif- 
ferent conclusions  from  the  same  set  of  data. 
However,  as  long  as  the  same  general  rules 
are  adhered  to  the  end  product  will  be 
proximately  the  same. 

One  of  the  more  important  rules  that  the 
analyst  of  the  SST  data  should  keep  in  mind 
is  that  warm  currents  generally  move  inore 
rapidly  than  cold  cux^i^nts.  This  is  true  be- 
cause cold  water  will  contract,  causing  the 
surface  to  have  a  lower  level  than  warm  water. 
This  allows  the  warm  water  to  flow  down  hiU 
as  it  moves  northward.  I^r^^  slnoe  the  mole- 
cules in  the  warm  water  are  farther  apart  due 
to  the  hifi^r  temperature,  the  warm  water 
is  lighter  (less  viscous)  and  therefore  able 
to  move  more  rigidly. 
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Whan  oommeuolne  the  SST»  the  i^qproftoh  is 
filmUar  to  the  meteorologioal  analyals  of  air 
CQftBees.  In  this  oa8e«  the  detennln&tion  Is  the 
orientatlori  of  the  water  xnasses.  Sinoe  the  water 
maases  in  an  area  are  dependent  upon  current 
struoturei  consideration  roust  also  be  given 
to  this  element. 

Bach  area  of  the  ocoans  has  its  local  ohar- 
aoteristlos  such  as  bottom  topogri^>hy,  current 
flow»  prevailing  winds,  etc.  Since  it  would  be 
confusing  to  attempt  to  describe  r\  analysis 
of  all  the  oceans  at  onoe»  this  discusoiCQi  v^iU 
be  confined  to  the  Western  North  Atlantic  s^rea. 
However*  the  same  general  rules  ^n>ly  in  other 
areas  as  well*  with  modlfloation  dependent  on 
the  local  characteristics  of  the  area« 

CONSIDERATIONS  RELATING  TOSSTiVNAL- 
YSIS.— The  western  North  Atlantic  is  dominated 
by  a  large,  clockwise  rotating  water  mass,  the 
Sargasso  Sea,  with  the  Gulf  Stroam  flowing 
along  the  perimeter  as  a  restriction  to  the  out- 
flow of  water  from  the  area* 

Characteristics  of  the  Gulf  Stream.— The 
Gulf  Stream  flows  from  a  region  of  excessive 
evaporation  and  surface  heating  into  one  of 
excessive  f^sh  water  (precipitation  and  thawing 
ice)  and  surface  cooling.  Consequently,  the  Gulf 
Stream  waters  show  decreasing  salinity  with 
depth;  and  upon  moving  northward,  they  show 
increasing  instability  as  a  result  of  convectLve 
mixing.  These  factors  tend  to  produce  more 
pronounced  velocity  structures  in  warm  water 
currents  since  by  their  nature  they  e^diibit 
deeper  mixing.  Cold  currents^  mch  as  the 
Labrador  waters,  tend  to  become  more  stable 
as  they  move  south  sinoe,  in  addition  to  the 
characteristic  salinity  increasing  with  depth, 
surface  heating  adds  to  their  stability.  These 
characteristLos  prevent  deep  mixing,  however, 
so  that  the  cold  currents  are  more  poorly 
defined  with  depth* 

One  obaracteristLo  feature  which  exerts  con-* . 
eiderablc  influence  on  the  water  structure  is 
the  "meanders'*  in  the  Gulf  Stream.  Although 
the  definition  of  meander  is  "to  wander  aim-* 
lessly,''  the  meanders  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  pri- 
marily due  to  bottom  topography,  are  quite 
persistent. 

As  the  meanders  continue  to  occur,  momen- 
tum forces  some  of  the  water  up  over  colder 
more  dense  water  to  the  north  causing  many 
tongue  like  protrusions.  This  oonfiguratLoD  is 


evident  in  the  SST  analysis  illustrated  in  fig- 
ure 11-23.  This  overricttng  effect  also  occurs 
to  the  south;  however,  it  is  not  so  pronounced. 

Meanders  in  the  Gulf  Stream  are  also  af* 
footed  hy  fluctuations  in  the  wind  field.  For 
example,  if  the  Bermuda  High  is  located  south 
of  its  normal  position,  there  is  a  resulting 
increase  in  the  trade  winds.  This  in  turn  causes 
an  increase  in  the  Gulf  Stream  velocity. 

The  rate  of  the  meander  motion  may  be  on 
the  order  of  10  to  15  nautical  miles  per  day 
but  is  often  much  slower. 

Seasonal  Temperature  Variations  oftheWestF- 
ern  North  AtlantLc.^During  the  summer  season 
the  sea  surface  temperatures  of  the  Gulf  Streai^ 
usually  run  75^  F  or  hig^r,  and  the  Sargasso 
Sea  surface  temperatures  are  in  excess  of 
80^F. 

JXuing  the  winter  season  the  Gulf  Stream 
surface  temperatures  are  normally  in  the  70^ 
to  80^F  range  and  those  in  the  Sargasso  Sea 
generaUy  70*F  or  greater. 

From  the  preceding  discussion  it  is  appar- 
ent that  the  temperatures  c?  the  surface  water 
of  the  Sargasso  Sea  and  icbe  Gulf  Stream  nor- 
mally do  not  vary  to  as  gtajit  an  extant  as  do 
other  areas  adjacept  to  tibe  Gulf  Stream.  For 
example^  water  to  the  north  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
originating  in  the  Labrador  Sea  or  farther  north 
in  the  Arctic  and  moving  scHithward  will  create 
comparativety  lar^et^isDj^erature  differences  over 
short  distances.  Therefore,  the  analysis  will 
show  strong  horixontal  temperature  gradients 
along  the  northern  edge  a!  the  Gulf  Stream. 
The  contrast  between  the  cold  Labrador  and  the 
warm  Golf  Stream  water  creates  a  narrow 
transition  xone  called  the  north  wall,  which  is 
similar  to  a  front  between  air  masses. 

Althoii^  the  temperature  gradients  along  the 
north  wall  are  strong  during  all  seasons,  they 
are  somewhat  stronger  during  the  winter.  The 
north  wall  (boundary  between  Gulf  Stream  and 
Labrador  water)  is  usually  outlined  by  the  68^  F 
isotherm  in  Septenober  in  the  Cape  Hatteras 
area,  with  these  temperatures  decreasing  to 
the  east.  The  north  wall  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
is  usually  not  identifiable  east  of  60^  west 
longitude. 

The  seasonal  sea  surface  temperatures  of 
the  counter  current  range  from  75^  to  77^F 
in  the  summer  (occasionally  higher  in  late 
summer)  to  60*  to  69*F  durLig  the  winter  sea- 
son« 
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Figure  11-23.— Sea  surface  tempeiature  analysis  of  western  North  Atlantic. 


Analysis  Techniques. — In  most  areas  In  which 
the  AG  will  work,  he  will  have  available  to 
him  recent  SST  analyses  in  the  form  of  charts 
or  RATTGRAPHIC  teletype  messages. 

These  charts  will  provide  a  history  to  fol- 
low when  performing  analysis.  Throu^  refer- 
ence to  these  history  charts  and  a  current 
synoptic  chart,  the  task  of  analyzing  the  SST 
chart  is  simplified  to  a  considerable  degree. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  tha  oceans  show 
considerable  conservatism  and  change  gradually. 
Even  in  areas  where  two  major  currents  are 
adjacent,  only  small  orderly  changes  take  place. 
This  tendency  of  the  oceans  to  change  at  a 
gradual  pace  must  be  constantly  kept  in  mind. 
Any  sudden  changes  in  temperature  patterns 
should  be  closely  examined  and  their  cause 
determined  as  to  whether  the  change  is  real 
or  in  error. 

A  few  of  the  more  pertinent  ruJas  of  be- 
havior of  the  oceans  to  be  considered  as  you 
prepare  the  SST  analysis  aro  r^s  follows: 

1.  Look  for  a  complex  analysis  of  tongue- 
Uke  protrusions  on  the  northern  edge  of  the 


Gulf  Stream  such  as  those  indicated  in  figure 
11-23.  This  same  configuration  will  probably 
be  evident  for  any  of  the  northward  flowing 
major  currents. 

2.  Watch  for  rapid  changes  in  the  horizontal 
temperature  gradient  to  the  north  (i.e.,  tight 
gradient), 

3.  A  much  less  complex  pattern  will  char- 
acterize thD  Gulf  Stream  or  other  major  cur- 
rents on  the  southern  side. 

4.  Cold  tongues  will  generally  be  orientated 
toward  the  south  or  southwest  (from  a  source 
in  the  north  or  northeast).  Warm  tonguos  wUl 
be  orientated  towards  the  north  or  northeast 
(from  the  source  of  warm  water), 

5.  The  Gulf  Stream  or  other  major  cur- 
rents can  be  e^qpected  to  be  continuous  and 
should  not  be  segmented  or  cut  into  by  coH 
tongues. 

6.  Although  Isolated  pools  of  water  do  exist, 
they  are  rare.  If  they  do  occur,  they  will  last 
only  a  short  time  and  therefore  probably  not 
show  up  on  composite  charts. 
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With  the  preceding  rulee  In  mixxd^  the  fol- 
lowing prooedure  1b  suggested  (or  oompletlng 
the  SST  analysis.  PUoe  the  plotted  chart  over 
the  history  oharU  Next,  locete  the  most  pre- 
dominant or  most  persistent  feature  on  the 
historical  chart  (Qulf  8treain»  Kuroshlo  Cur- 
rent, eto«).  If  the*-  are  no  major  features, 
start  In  the  area  a  most  dense  data«  This 
ftrea  or  feature  cAitllned  with  a  standard 
Isotherm  using  the  corresponding  Isotherm  on 
the  history  map  r  ^  a  guide. 

NOTE:  Standard  Isotherm  spacing  is  either 
2*C  or  5*F.  However,  In  areas  of  weak  hori- 
zontal gradients  It  may  be  necessary  to  anidyze 
to  the  nearest  1*  or  even  l/2\ 

If  a  report  Is  noticed  which  does  not  fit 
and  appears  to  be  In  error,  It  should  be  circled. 
In  areas  of  few  or  no  reports,  copy  the  pre- 
vious Isotherms  unless  for  some  specific  reason 
a  change  Is  Indicated.  When  one  Isotherm  Is 
completed^  take  the  next  value  In  sequence 
and  sketch  It  In  while  using  history  as  a  guide. 
Continue  with  this  procedure  until  the  chart 
Is  oompleted. 

The  final  step  in  completing  the  sea  sur- 
face temperature  analysis  is  to  harden  in  the 
Isotherms,  using  either  ink  pen,  felt  tip  pen, 
or  soft  pencil. 

Label  the  chart  type,  date  (if  a  composite 
charti  the  date  is  the  day  of  the  latesv  .ata), 
and  the  name  of  the  analyst. 

SEA  CONDITION  ANALYSIS.  — An  Important 
factor  which  mur.  be  considered  in  oceanographtc 
forecasting  is  the  physical  condition  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea.  This  refers  to  the  hei^^t  and 
direction  of  )movement  of  the  waves  of  which 
the  surface  is  composed.  The  forecasting  of 
these  sea  surface  characteristios  for  fleet  op- 
erations, rescue  work,  etc.,  is  one  of  the  more 
important  responsibilities  of  the  Aorographer*s 
Mate. 

As  with  any  of  the  other  parameters  which 
describe  the  ocean  environment,  an  analysis  of 
the  sea  condition  must  be  accomplished  before 
a  reliable  forecast  can  be  made. 

Analysis  Tochnlques.  — Values  of  wave 
heights,  periods  and  direction  are  plotted  on  the 
sea  condition  chart.  Significant  wave  heights 
(average  of  1/3  highest  waves  observed)  in 


feet  are  indicated  by  8oUd  isopleths  and  direc- 
tions of  wave  trains  are  shown  by  arrows  as 
indicated  in  figure  11-24. 

The  periods  are  not  analyzed,  primarily  due 
to  the  inaccuracy  of  visual  observations.  These 
charts  do  not  differentiate  between  sea  and 
swell,  but  show  the  effective  reported  wave 
value  height,  whether  the  wave  is  sea«  swell 
or  a  combination  of  both.  An  imporcant  dis- 
advantage which  must  be  remembered  is  that 
waves  are  not  nearly  as  conservatlvo  as  sea 
surface  temperatures  or  layer  depths,  thus  re- 
sulting in  deterioration  in  the  value  of  tho  chart 
over  a  relatively  short  period  of  time. 


RADIOACTIVE  FALLOUT 

The  radioactive  fallout  from  nuclear  weap- 
ons exploded  on  or  near  the  surface  of  the 
earth  creates  serious  hazards  in  large  areas 
outside  the  area  of  structural  damage.  In  pre- 
dicting the  fallout  area,  information  must  be  at 
hand  with  respect  to  location  of  burst,  the 
yield  of  the  weapon,  and  the  atmospheric  wind 
structure.  Except  for  experimental  tests,  only 
the  last  mentioned  can  be  avnilable  before  the 
detonation.  The  procedures  e}q)lalned  In  this 
chapter  provide  for  the  preparation  of  a  gen- 
eralized RADFO  plot  to  be  available  for  tactical 
purposes  in  reacting  to  low-yield  and  high- 
yield  nuclear  explosions. 

In  the  event  of  a  nuclear  detonation,  radio- 
logical fallout  may  be  of  great  significance  to 
the  conduct  of  naval  operations.  This  chapter 
provides  Aerographer*s  Mates  with  the  infor- 
mation necessary  to  enable  them  to  determine 
areas  which  are  potentially  hazardous  because 
of  fallout  following  a  nuclear  explosion. 

Procedures  to  be  utilized  by  the  operating 
forces  of  the  Navy  are  contained  in  Nuclear 
Fall-Out  Forecasting  and  Warning  Organization 
ATP  26  (NAVY)  (AIR)  and,  NAVWEASERVCOM  ' 
INST.  3441.1. 

FALLOUT  MESSAGES 

To  aid  in  the  evasion  of  fallout  from  nu- 
clear explosions,  two  types  of  messages  are 
disseminated  to  Naval  units.  One  is  used  in 
case  of  an  aotual  detonation  of  a  nuclear  device, 
while  the  second  is  a  prediction  type  mes- 
sage that  can  be  used  for  planning  prior  to 
a  nuclear  detonation.  Both  types  are  given  in 
Table  11-3  along  with  their  symbolic  form  and 
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Table  11-3.— Navy  radioaotlva  fallout  code  and  description 


CODE  GROUP 


DESCRIPTION 


FALLOUT  WARNING 


PRE-BURST  PREDICTION 


ATLANTIC/PACIFIC 


Specifies  that  a  radiological  fallout  warning  follows. 

FALLOUT  WARNING  Atlantic/Pacific  QLaL-LoL.  YYG6/YYYYY 
Tddss  DDDDD 

Specifies  that  a  radiological  fallout  prediction  follows. 

PRE-BURST  PREDICTION  Atlantic/Pacific  QLaLaLgLo  YYGGv 
TLddss  DDDD  Tj;ddss  DDDDD 


Ocean  area  covered.    Only  one  of  these  groups  Is  used. 


Octant  of  globe. 


Code 
0 
1 
2 
3 
5 
6 
7 
8 


Lat/Long 
0'-90«w 
90'W-1B0 
180»-90'E 
90*E-0' 
0"  -90' W 
90"W-180' 
180*  -90"E 
90*E-0" 


Hemisphere 
Rortfi 
North 
North 
North 
South 
South 
South 
South 


Latitude  in  whole  degrees 


LoLo 


Longitude  in  whole  degrees  (hundreds  digit  is  omitted  for 
longitudes  1Q0»-  180*) 


YY 


GG 


Gv 


Day  of  the  month  (GHT) 

a.  01  means  the  first  day  of  the  month,  02  means  the 
second  day  of  the  month*  etc. 

b.  The  day  is  defined  with  reference  to  Greenwich  mean 
time  and  not  local  time. 


Time  of  burst  or  time  of  beginning  of  period  of  prediction 
in  whole  hours  GMT. 


Period  of  time  covered  by  the  forecast 

Code  Prediction  Valid  For 

T"   Or5 

2  6  HRS 

3  9  HRS  • 

4  12  HRS 

5  18  HRS 

6  24  HRS 

7  48  HRS 

8  72  HRS 
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Table  ll«»3,--Navy  radioactive  fallout  code  and  description --Continued 


DESCRIPTION 

T.  Tl.  Th 

Designation  of  applicable  template  for  actual  burst 
IT),  Low  Yield  CTi  ),  or  High  Yield  (Tn). 
Code  Template 

1  ALPHA 

2  BRAVO 

3  CHARLIE 

4  DELTA 

5  ECHO 

6  FOXTROT 

dd 

Direction  of  effective  fallout  wind  measured  in  tens  of 
degrees  clockwise  from  true  north. 

ss 

Fallout  wind  soeed  In  knntc 

YYYYY 

Yield  of  weapon  In  kllotons  (KT).  This  will  always  be 
coded  as  a  five-figure  group.  (I.e.,  00001  =  IKT, 
10000  =  10,000  KT  =  10  Megaton  (MT). 

DDDDD 

Tht  distance  in  nautical  miles  from  surface  zero  measured 
along  the  fallout  axis  to  the  200r  contour.    The  200r  con- 
tour represents  a  total  radiation  dose  of  200  roentgens  (r) 
to  48  hours  after  detonation.    This  can  be  determined  from 
figure  10-58  of  this  manual. 

NOTES:    1.    When  two  or  more  areas  are  Included  In  a  fallout  prediction  message,  the 
heading  should  only  be  used  at  the  beginning  of  the  collective.    The  coded 
groups  may  be  repeated  as  necessary. 


2.    For  pre-burst  prediction,  low-yield  will  be  define,  as  yield  of  a  20KT 
weapon  and  high  yield  will  be  that  of  a  5  MT  weapon. 


breakdown  of  the  individual  sytDbols,  The 
templates  referred  to  in  this  table  are  depicted 
in  figures  ll'»26  through  11-27, 

RADIOACTIVE  FALLOUT  DIAGRAM 

The  RADFO  diagram  is  made  available  to 
operational  oommands  in  order  to  provide  the 
basis  for  immediate  deoisions*  with  respect  to 
evasive  aotion»  evaouation»  radlologioal  coun- 
ter measure  s,  etOo  following  a  nuclear  explo- 
sion. 

The  information  contained  in  the  coded  mes- 
sage is  translated  into  geographical  terms  ly 
moans  of  an  overlay* 

Since  the  overlay  will  be  used  frequently* 
^t  is  suggested  that  it  bo  prepared  ahead  of 


time  for  RADFO  use  by  putting  oertain  perma- 
nent markings  on  it.  For  oonvenience*  the  perma- 
nent markings  are  inscribed  on  the  reverse 
side  of  the  overlay  and  covered  with  Scotch 
tape,  so  that  temporary  marks  •  can  be  wiped 
off  without  disturbing  the  permanent  ones.  Use 
a  sheet  of  transparent  plastic  large  enough  to 
cover  igpproximately  600  miles  by  300  miles 
on  the  base  map  to  be  used*  In  one  comer  print 
the  following  legend,  using  MIllROR  script. 

RADFO  Overlay 

VaUd  tin)e  

Location  

Map  soalQ  
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CHARLIE 

EFW  GREATER  THAN  10  KNOTS 


209.33 

Figure  11-26.-  TowplatOB  CHAIiLIE  and  DELTA. 
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Figure  11-27.— TamplatOB  ECHO  tnd  FOXTROT. 
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Cover  the  legend  with  Sootch  t«pe.  When  the 
overlay  la  turned  over,  the  d&ta  in  the  legend 
oan  be  entered  in  greaee  penoU  for  the  particu- 
lar fallout  diagram  to  be  plotted. 

The  RADFO  diagram  consiatfl  baaically  of 
two  somewhat  elliptio  contour  linaa  aa  foUowa: 

1.  Low-Yield  Explosion.  A  RED  contour  line 
is  used  to  indicate  the  limits  of  an  area  where 
radioactive  fallout  may  bo  e?q;>ected  to  exceed 
200  roentgens  in  48  houra  when  a  low-yield 
nuclear  weapon  is  exploded. 

2.  High^Yield  Esqplosion.  A  BLACK  contour 
line  is  used  to  indicate  the  limits  of  an  area 
where  radioactive  fallout  may  be  e^qpected  to 
exceed  200  roentgena  in  48  hours  when  a  high- 
yield  nuclear  weapon  is  esqploded. 

3.  E^loaion  of  Unknown  Yield«  If  there  is 
no  available  information  relative  to  the  amount 
of  yieldp  use  tho  black  (high-yield^  contour, 

4.  Fallout  Advance.  Fallout  does  not  occur 
simultaneously  over  the  entire  area  outUnodon 
a  RADFO  diagram.  It  begins  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  burst  and  advancea  aa  a  function  of 
time  and  the  wind  speed.  If  desiredf  the  area 
primarily  affected  by  fallout  actively  precipita- 
ting at  a  specified  time  after  the  e^qplosion  can 
be  determined  and  marked  on  the  overlay. 

Plotting  Procedure 

The  following  steps  should  be  followed  in 
construodng  a  RADFO  diagram  on  the  over- 
lay: 

1.  From  the  coded  message,  aelect  the  first 
geogri4)hic  point  for  which  fallout  forecaat  data 
are  to  be  plotted. 

2.  Seldct  the  template  indicated  for  the  low- 
yield  trajectory  from  thia  point. 

3.  Mark  a  small  x  on  the  overlay  and  label 
SZ  (ourface  zero). 

4.  Using  a  protraotorj  plot  the  effective  faUr 
out  wind  through  the  SZ.  Thia  is  thn  fallout 
axis. 

5.  Along  the  fallout  axis,  plot  the  down- 
wind distance  from  SZ. 


6.  Select  the  appropriate  template.  Place  SZ 
of  the  overlay  over  SZ  of  the  template.  Select 
the  template  contour  which  crosses  tha  axis 
nearest  the  downwind  diatance.Trace  this  contour 
in  the  appropriate  yield  color. 

The  procedure  outlined  above  can  also  be 
repeated  on  another  overlay  for  a  second  geo- 
graphic location. 

Fallout  does  not  occur  simultaneously  ovor 
tho  entire  area  indicated  on  the  overlay.  It 
starts  in  the  vicinity  of  surface  zero  and  moves 
downwind  along  the  trajectory  of  the  fallout 
pattern.  The  rate  at  which  it  advunces  is  a 
function  of  time  and  the  wind  speeds  d  the 
various  layers  of  the  atmosphere  through  which 
the  radioactive  particles  fall.  For  fallout  pur- 
posest  these  winds  are  treated  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  ballistic  winds.  Wind  speeds  and 
directions  in  the  various  layers  are  weighted 
and  averagedf  thereby  obtaining  a  single  wind 
speed  and  direction  which  is  called  the  Ef- 
fective Fallout  Wind  (EFW). 

The  RADFO  overlay  may  be  marked  to  show 
ttie  approximate  zone  in  which  fallout  occurs 
at  a  specific  time  following  the  burst,  as  shown 
in  figure  11-28.  Procedures  for  determining 
;his  zone  can  be  found  in  ATP-25. 

Use  of  the  Overlay 

Place  the  overlay  on  the  maneuvering  board 
or  on  the  map  or  chart  for  which  it  was  de- 
signedt  so  ttiat  SZ  falls  on  tha  center  of  the 
board  or  on  the  map  location  of  the  point  of 
detonation.  Orient  the  overlay  so  that  the 
NORTH  or  SOUTH  (as  appropriate)  parallels 
the  north-south  axis  of  the  manouvering  board 
or  chart,  and  is  directed  in  the  proper  sense 
to  correspond  with  the  protractor  scale  used. 
The  contour  lines  indicate  the  forecast  fallout 
areas  with  respect  to  geographic  positior>«. 

RADIOACTIVE  FALLOUT 
COMPUTATIONS 

If  RADFO  Inl'ormation  is  not  availalVi,  it 
must  be  prepsirad  locally.  The  procedurf*s  c^i^ 
lined  in  NuoleAT  Fall-Out  Forecasting  a  ^dV  a.\*n- 
ing  Organizftti^  ATP  25  (NAVY)  (AIR)r 
the  various  methods  used  to  prepare  a.  HaI'^C 
plot  or  message.  Depending  upon  the  oxsiifH^  i 
available^  the  requirementSt  and  tho  d  u  \  f 
ability,  one  of  several  procedures  mtiy 
to  be  more  suitable  Chan  another. 
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SCALE  (N.M.) 
RADFO  OVERLAY 


Figure  11-28,— A  portion  of  diagram  showing  the  area  of  depoBltion. 
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SKEW-T  DIAGRAM 

The  SKEW-T  Diagram  is  the  standard  thernjo- 
dynamic  chart  In  use  throughout  the  Navy  today. 
This  diagram  is  a  graphic  repreeentationofpres- 
surei  density,  temperature,  and  moisture*  in 
a  manner  that  the  basic  atmospheric  energy 
transformations  are  visually  depicted.  A  unit 
of  area  on  the  dlagx*am  represents  a  specific 
quantity  of  energy.  This  diagram  when  plotted 
with  the  various  meteorological  elements,  re- 
ceived from  an  upper  air  sounding,  presents 
a  vertical  picture  of  the  atmospheric  conditions 
present  at  tho  time  of  observation  and  allows 
for  computations  of  various  parameters  required 
by  forecasterB, 

DIAGRAM  DESCRIPTION 

Tlie  standard  SKEW-T  Diagram  for  general 
use  is  a  large  multi-colored  (brown,  g:*een, 
and  black)  chart  with  numerous  scales  and  graphs 
superimposed  upon  each  other.  (See  figure  11- 29.) 


The  five  basic  lines  on  the  chart  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  ISOBARS^Horlzontal,  solid,  brown  lines, 
spaced  logarithmically  for  lO-mb  intervals.  Pre s- 
sure-value  labels  are  printed  at  both  ends  and 
in  the  center  of  isobars  for  each  50-mb  In- 
terval. The  upper  portion  of  the  chart  from 
400  to  100  mb  is  also  used  for  pressure  values 
from  100-25  mbe  Labels  for  the  latter  range 
are  printed  ia  brackets  at  the  ends  of  the  ap- 
propriate Isobars.  (See  figure  11-30.) 

2.  ISOTHERMS-These  are  the  strulght,  solid, 
brown  lines,  sloping  from  the  lower  left  to 
the  upper  right,  with  the  spacing  equal  through- 
out the  diagram.  They  are  labeled  for  5*C 
Intervals,  with  alternate  10*C  temperature  bands 
tinted  green.  A  Fahrenheit  temperature  scale 
is  printed  along  the  bottom  edge  of  tht)  charf. 
to  coincide  with  the  appropriate  isotherms.  (See 
figure  11-31.) 

3.  D.RY  ADIABATS-The  slightly  curved,  solid 
brown  lines,  that  slope  from  the  lower  right 
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Flgure  11-29. -A  portion  of  a  small  scale  SKEW-T  Log  P  Diagram, 
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Figure  11-29.  — A  portion  of  a  small  scale  SKEW-T  Log  P  Diagram. 
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Figure  11-30,—  Example  of  leobarfl  on  the  SKEW-T  Diagram. 


to  the  upper  left.  They  Indicate  the  rate  of 
temperature  change  In  a  parcel  of  air  rlelng 
or  deaoendftng  adlabaUcally.  They  are  labeled 
for  each  multiple  of  10»  C,  (See  figure  11-32.) 

4.  SATURATION  ADIABATS-These  are  the 
subtly  ourvedt  solid  green  lineB»  slcipixv  'rom 
the  lower  rl^t  to  the  upper  left.  Bach  U  labeled 
with  the  CelBlufl  temperature  value  of  Its  point 
of  Intersection  with  the  1000-mb  Isobar.  (See 
figure  11-33.)  ^ 

6.  SATURATION  MIXINa-RATIO  UNES-The 
slightly  curved,  daflhed  green  lines,  sloping  from 


the  lower  left  to  the  yxpper  rlgjit.  Labeled  In 
parts  of  water  vi^r  per  1000  parts  of  dry  air 
(grams/kilogram).  (See  figure  11-34.) 

Other  ^fft*  are  printed  on  the  diagram  In- 
cluding -wntrail-formatioo  curves  to  aid  In  fore- 
casting Jntralls. 

The  diagram  is  printed  by  the  Defenfte  Map- 
ping Agency  Aerospace  Center  (DBiIAAC)  and  can 
toere<mlsltloned  by  Navtl  Activities  In  accord- 
ance with  Instruction  In  the  DOD  Catalog  of 
Weather  Plotting  Charts  NAVAIR  60-10-524. 
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Figure  11-31.^  Example  of  leotharmB  on  tha  SKEW-T  Diagram. 
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PLOTTING  THE  DIAGRAM 

At  some  BtaUoDB  tha  first  step  in  plotting 
is  to  trace  the  data  from  the  previous  Bound- 
ing onto  the  new  chart  for  continuity.  This 
Is  aocoxnpUsbad  by  tracing  the  temperature  and 
d3w-point  temperature  curvea  only,  in  blaok 
pencil  or  ink«  without  transcription  of  data  or 
clroling  of  any  points.  Next  obtain  the  upper 
air  data  for  the  station  in  qiiastlont  which  will 
geoerally  be  received  over  the  teletype  and  in 


code  form.  After  decoding  this  messagd  (dis- 
cussed in  the  previous  ohi^r)  the  plotting  pro- 
cedures to  be  followed  are  as  follows: 

1.  LEGEND  BLOCK-FIU  in  sUUon  number, 
station  identtfioatlon,  time,  date  (including  month 
and  year),  and  plotter's  last  name,  initials, 
and  rate. 

2.  TEMPERATURE  CURVE-For  enohmanda- 
tory  and  significant  level  the  temperature  will 
be  plotted  to  the  nearest  one-tenth  degree,  with 
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Figure  11-32.  — Example  of  dry  adiabats  on  the  SKEW-T  Diagram. 


a  one-el^ith-inch  circle  drawn  around  each 
plot  (O).  Aiter  plotting  all  levels  conn€*ct  each 
plot  with  a  solid  blue  line. 

3.  DEW-POINT  TKMPERATURE  CURYE- 
Subtract  the  dew-point  depression  from  the  tem- 
perature for  each  level  and  plot  as  described 
for  the  temperature  curve.  These  points  are 
connected  by  a  dashed  blue  line.  To  assist  in 
plotting  the  dew-point  curve  and  to  conserve 
tinoai  &  dew-point  depression  plotting  scale 
(DOD  WPG  9-16  5)  has  been  devised.  It  is 


a  clear  plastic  strip  with  numbers  printed  on 
both  edges  and  imprinted  in  increments  equal 
to  one  degree  (1^  of  temperature.  These  in- 
crements enable  you  to  plot  the  dew-point  de- 
pression directly  from  the  report  without  a 
mathematical  conversion* 

4.  PRESSURE  ALTITUDE  CURVE-To  ac- 
complish this  a  modification  to  the  chart  must 
be  made.  Starting  with  the  40-degree  isotherm 
on  the  ri^t  hand  side  of  the  chart,  label  it 
O  mev'^ers  and  for  every  suceeding  10-degree 
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Figure  11-33.— Example  of  saturation  adiabats  on  the  SKEW-T  Diagram. 


isotherm,  label  in  1500-meter  incr'^tnents  (i.e. 
30*  =  1500,  20**  =  3000,  10*  «  4500.  .'X.)*  Next, 
for  each  mandrtory  level  enter  the  height  value 
from  the  code  on  its  respective  level  and  to 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  chart.  Now  plot  each 
height  and  enclose  it  in  a  one-eighth  inch  box 
(□),  remembering  that  every  isotherm-iso- 
height  line  C'^mals  150  meters*  (Note:  In  many 
cases  you  will  have  to  interpolate  between  two 
isotherm-isoheight  lines  to  arrive  at  the  re- 
ported height.)   Finally,  connect  all  the  plots 


with  a  solid  blue  line.  The  completed  line  shoiUd 
cxirve  slighUy  to  the  right  with  height.  (See 
figure  11-35.) 

5.  WIND  DATA-Plot  wind  data  as  received 
in  the  rawinsonde  report  on  the  open  circles 
of  the  wind  staffs  in  the  same  color  as  the  cor- 
responding Bounding  curves,  using  the  methods 
described  in  the  plotting  section  of  this  chapter. 
Wind  data  at  other  levels,  taken  from  the  winds- 
aloft  report  for  the  same  time,  may  be  plotted 
on  the  solid  dots  if  required. 
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Figure  11-34.--  Example  of  saturation  mlxlng-ratio  linos  on  the  SKEW-T  Diagram. 


6.  OTHER  DATA-Miscellaneous  data,  such  as 
layer  thickness  curve  and  tropopause  data,  as 
prescribed  by  local  command  or  the  forecaster, 
may  also  be  plotted  on  the  chart. 

COMPUTATIONS  ON  THE  DIAGRAM 

Computations  on  the  SKEW-^T  Diagram  that 
you  make  will  serve  as  the  primary  tools  used 
by  the  forecaster  in  preparing  the  daily  fore- 
cast. It  can  be  used  to  analyze  an  air  mass 


or  a  front,  and  it  may  also  be  used  to  fore- 
cast maximimi  and  mlnimimi  temperatures,  thun- 
derstorms, fog,  icing,  and  a  host  of  other 
parameters. 

Some  of  the  parameters  that  can  be  de- 
termined by  using  the  SKEW-T  Diagram  and  the 
procedures  for  computing  them  are  as  follows: 

1.  LIFTING  CONDENSATION  LEVEL  (LCL)- 
This  is  the  hei^t  at  which  a  parcel  of  air 
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Figure  11-35.— Example  of  plotting  the  pressure  altitude  curve  on  the  SKEW-T  Diagram. 
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becomes  saturated  when  it  is  lifted  dry  adia- 
batically.  To  obtain*  find  the  intersection  of 
the  saturation  mixing^ratio  line  of  the  surface 
dewpoint  and  the  dry  adiabat  of  the  surface 
temperature.  (See  figure  11-36.) 

2.  CONVECTION  CONDENSATION  LEVEL 
(CCL)-This  is  the  height  pt  which  a  parcel 
of  air»  if  heated  sufficiently  from  below,  will 
rise  adiabaticsdly  until  it  is  Just  saturated.  To 
obtain*  proceed  upward  along  the  saturation 
mixing^ratio  line  of  the  surface  dewpoint  until 
you  intersect  the  temperature  ciirve  of  the 
sounding.  This  is  the  CCL.  (See  figure  11-35.) 

3.  CONVECTION  TEMPERATURE  (CT)-This 
is  the  surface  temperature  that  must  be  at- 
tained* if  convective  clouds  are  to  form  by 
solar  heating  of  the  surface-air  layer.  To  ob- 
tain, proceed  from  the  CCL  dry  adiabatically 
to  the  8\irface  level  and  read  the  temperature 
at  this  point.  (See  figure  11-35.) 

4.  LEVEL  OF  FREE  CONVECTION  (LFC)- 
The  level  at  which  a  parcel  of  saturated  air 
becomes  warmer  than  the  surrounding  air  and 
begins  to  rise  freely.  To  determine,  start  at  the 
LCL  and  draw  a  line  upward, parallelto the  near- 
est saturation  adiabat  until  you  intersect  the 
temperature  curve;  this  is  the  LFC.  All  sound- 
ings, however,  do  not  have  a  LFC* 

5.  POSITIVE  AND  NEGATIVE  AREAS-When 
a  parcel  on  a  sounding  lies  in  a  stable  layer, 
energy  has  to  .  be  supplied  to  it,  if  it  is  to 
move  either  up  or  down*  This  is  called  a 
negative  area.  A  positive  area  is  \  n  a  parcel 
can  move  freely  because  it  is  in  a  layer  where 
the  adiabat  it  follows  is  warmer  than  the  siir- 
rounding  environment. 

To  determine  the  positive/negative  areas 
for  convective  lifting,  construct  a  saturation 
adiabat  from  the  CCL  to  the  top  of  the  chart 
and  a  dry  adiabat  downward  to  the  s\irf ace  from 
the  CCL.  Any  area  bounded  by  the  tempera- 
ture curve  on  the  left  and  the  drawn  satura- 
tion adiabat  on  the  right  is  positive  and  shaded 
red.  Any  area  bounded  by  the  temperature  curve 
on  the  right  and  the  drawn  saturation  adiabat 
on  the  left  is  negative  and  shaded  blue.  (See 
figure  11-37.) 

To  determine  the  positive/negative  areas  for 
mechanical  lifting,  cor'  ue  the  saturation  adiabat 
from  the  LFC  (which  .      previously  determined) 


to  the  top  of  the  chart.  Below  the  LFC  the  area 
bounded  on  the  right  by  the  temperature  cixrve 
and  on  the  left  by  the  dry  adiabat,  to  the  LCL, 
then  bounded  by  the  saturation  adiabiat  to  the 
LFC  again,  is  a  negative  area  and  shaded  blue. 
Above  the  LFC,  any  area  bounded  by  the  tem- 
perature curve  on  the  left  and  the  saturation 
adiabat  on  the  right  is  positive  and  shaded 
red,  while  areas  bounded  by  the  temperature 
ciirve  on  the  right  and  the  saturation  adiabat 
to  the  left  are  negative  and  shaded  blue.  (See 
figure  11-38.) 

6.  STABILITY  INDEX  (SI)-This  is  a  computed 
value  used  to  forecast  the  probability  of  thun- 
derstorm and  tornado  occurrence.  Values  greater 
than  +3  indicate  that  shower  activity  is  unlikely. 
Values  +3  to  -2  indicate  shower  and  thunder- 
storm activity  are  likely,  while  values  of  -3 
or  less  are  associated  with  severe  thunder- 
storm activity,  and  a  value  of  below  -6  in- 
dicates the  possibility  of  tornadoes. 

Although  several  methods  are  available  to 
compute  this  value,  only  one  method  will  be 
discussed  here.  This  is  the  SHOWALTER 
METHOD,  In  this  method,  determine  the  LCL 
for  the  850-mb  level;  from  the  850-mb  LCL, 
draw  a  line  upward  parallel  to  the  nearest 
saturation  adiabat  until  it  intersects  the  500-mb 
level.  Read  the  temperature  (T')  at  this  point, 
then  read  the  actual  temperature  (T500)  ^le 
500-mb  level.  Now  algiebraically  subtract  (T») 
from  (T500);  the  value  of  the  remainder,  in- 
cluding its  algebraic  sign,  is  the  value  of  the 
SI.  (See  figure  11-39.) 

There  are  many  more  parameters  that  can 
be  determined  on  the  SKEW-T  Diagram. 

To  aid  in  determining  parameters  and  for 
a  more  detailed  description  of  procediires  used 
to  determine  the  parameters  already  discussed, 
the  Aerographer's  Mate  should  refer  to  NA50- 
lP-5,  Use  of  the  SKEW-T  Diagram  in  Anal- 
ysis and  Forecasting;  NA50-1P-6,  Forecasting 
of  Aircraft  Condensation  Trails;  NA50-1P-7, 
Computation  of  Atmospheric  Refr activity  on  the 
USAF  SKEW-T  Diagraiu;  and  NA50-1P-8,  Mem- 
orandum of  Density-Altitude. 


FIUNG  AND  DISPLAY 

An  extensive  amount  of  weather  data  is 
constantly  received  in  most  weather  offices 
via  teletypes,  facsimile,  satellite  and  other 
means.  This  data  must  be  sorted,  identified, 
and  displayed  properly,  so  that  is  available 
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Figure  11-36.— Determining  (A)  lifting  condensation  level  LCL,  (B)  convective  condensation  level 
COL  and  convection  temperature  CT,  on  the  SKEW-T  Diagram. 
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Figure  11-37.— Dote nnination  of  the  positive  and  negative  energy  areas  on  a  sounding  due  to  con- 

vective  lifting. 
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Figure  11-39.  — Example  of  the  Showalter  Stabirt>'  index  roethodc 


for  ready  xise  by  all  authorized  personnel.  To  TELETYPE  DATA 
aocompllBh  this  the  Aerogri^her's  Mate  must 

be  able  to  interpret  the  identifiers  of  each  As  an  observer,  you  will  be  required  to 

message  or  product.  The  following  sections  will  perform  a  nimnber  of  tasks  using  a  wide  range 

introduce  the  various  types  of  data«  methods  of  weather  messages  received  on  the  teletype 

of  Identifying  them»  and  the  disposal  methods,  circuits.  Some  of  these  tasks  include  sorting 
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weather  messagest  filings  plotting  weather  charts, 
preparing  local  weather  messages  for  transmis- 
sion, or  relaying  information  from  the  teletype 
m6*?fiages  to  the  forecaster  and  pilots. 

Ideutit.v;  *9 

Tht^  ixcsi  line  of  all  weather  messages  con- 
t«ilntMb(=,  heading  (e.g.,  SACA  MKPB  0415CD) 
vvl^ich  gtinerally  includes  the  type  of  data  (SA-* 
A\lati0P  Hourlies),  the  geographical  location 
(CA-Caribbean),  originator  of  the  mesKs^^o 
(MKPB-B&jbadoB),  the  date  (04-4th  day  of  the 
month),  aiid  time  of  the  message (1500-in  GMT). 

SonKstimeo  the  message  heading  may  include 
a  one-  or  cwo-diglt  nxxmber  between  the  geo- 
graphical location  and  originator  (e.g.,  ABUS 
(7  KWBC  061000  or  SMTJS  72  KWBC  101400). 
A  singl3  digit  iifierentiates  between  two  or  more 
bulletins  similar  contents  from  the  same 
geographic  area,  while  two  digits  usually  in- 
dicate tlte  WMO  (World  Meteorological  Organ- 
ization) block  number  of  stations  contained  in 
a  weather  bulletin. 

There  is  an  extensive  number  of  data  and 
geographical  designators  used  in  weather  mes- 
sage headings  and  you  are  not  expected  to 
memorize  them  all.  Familiarization  with  many 
of  them  will  occur  once  you  start  working  in 
tlie  weather  office.  Included  in  appendix  IX  of 
this  manual  is  a  listing  of  some  examples  used 
in  weather  message  headings.  For  a  complete 
Usting  refer  to  AWSM  105-2  Vol.  1  or  Inter- 
national Weather  Schedules  Service  **0"  7330.6. 

FACSIMILE  DATA 

Most  Naval  Weather  Service  offices  display 
the  current  weather  charts,  plus  those  for  the 
past  24  hours  or  longer  (depending  on  office 
routine).  This  display  is  designed  to  afford 
maximiim  usage  to  the  forecaster,  as  well  as 
a  ready  reference  for  pilots  and  other  author- 
ized personnel.  However,  before  this  can  be 
accomplished,  the  observer  must  be  able  to 
readily  identify  the  various  charts • 

All  facsimile  products  will  have  a  data  block 
affixed  to  thems  figure  11-40  is  an  example 
of  the  data  block.  This  data  block  identifies 
the  chart  as  to  the  type,  geographical  loca- 
tion, originator,  date,  and  time.  Although  these 
data  UBually  are  found  in  the  lower  left-hand 
corner  of  the  ahart,  they  may  appear  anywhere. 


NATIONAL  WEATHER  SERVICE 
2I00Z  TUE  JUL  24  1973 
NI20.     NMC  SFC  ANALYSIS 
ASUS  NI20. 
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Figure  11-40. —  Example  of  a  facsimile  chart  data 
block. 


Using  the  bbidq  publication  referred  to  in  the 
previous  section  on  teletype  data,  the  type  and 
geographical  location  can  be  determined. 

Figures  11-41,  11-42,  and  11-43,  show  some 
examples  of  facsimile  charts;  however,  there 
are  many  other  charts  showing  other  data  and 
other  areas.  These  can  easily  be  identified 
if  you  can  read  the  data  block.  In  fact,  after 
working  with  these  charts  a  short  time  you 
will  be  able  to  identify  them  simply  by  noting 
the  type  of  data  that  is  on  them. 

A  vast  number  of  weather  charts  are  avail- 
able through  the  National  Meteorological  Fac- 
simile (NAMFAX)  Circuits  for  stations  in  the 
United  States,  and  through  the  Fleet  Facsimile 
Broadcast  for  ships  and  overseas  stations.  A 
few  of  the  varied  wes*her  charts  prepared  for 
facsimile  transmission  are  as  follows: 

1.  Prognostic  (prog)  charts  are  simply  the 
basic  charts  projected  into  the  future.  Among 
the  many  prog  charts,  the  most  commonly  used 
and  the  most  important  ones  are  the  surface 
prog  charts,  the  constant  pressure  prog  charts, 
sea  condition  prog  charts,  severe  weather  out- 
lock  charts,  significant  weather  (high-level  prog- 
noses, and  the  5-day  prog  charts.) 

2.  Weather  depiction  charts  are  regularly 
transmitted  over  the  facsimile  network.  They 
are  charts  which  outline  areas  of  significant 
weather^  The  entries  on  this  chart  include  sky 
cover,  ceiling  or  height  of  lowest  scattered 
clouds  at  stations  reportingonly  scattered  clouds, 
visibility  6  miles  or  less,  and  any  weather 
the  stations  are  e^qperiencing.  Areas  with  ceiiinge 
below  1,000  feet  or  vlsibiUties  below  3  miles, 
or  both,  are  outlined,  ai*d  areas  with  ceilings 
1,000  to  5,000  feet  inclusive  and  visibiUties 
3  miles  or  greater  are  scalloped  outlined.  For 
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Figure  11-41,— Example  of  an  Upper  Air  Analysis  facsimile  chart. 
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display  pxirposeSt  naval  weather  units  normally 
shade  the  plain  outlined  areas  in  red  and  the 
scalloped  outlined  areas  in  blue. 

3.  Radar  summary  charts  show  the  distri- 
bution of  the  echoes  reported  on  hourly  radar 
reports.  These  charts  indicate  the  location^ 
coverage,  tops»  and  movement  of  the  echoes. 

4.  Charts  are  received  containing  tropopause 
heights,  tamperatureSj  and  wind  direction  and 
velocity  for  selected  stations  in  the  United 
States. 

6.  An  increasingly  large  number  of  the 
weather  charts  currently  in  use  by  the  Naval 
Weather  Service  are  prepared  by  numerical 


methods,  using  electronic  digital  computers 
(EDC).  Some  of  these  ccrrputers  and  their  prin- 
ciples of  operation  wc.'  :  mentioned  briefly  in 
chapter  9  of  this  manual.  The  Naval  Environ- 
mental Data  Network  (NEDN)  and  the  facsimile 
network  used  in  the  dissemination  of  these 
numerical  products  are  discussed  in  chapter  7 
of  this  manual.  The  NEDN  is  used  to  distri- 
bute the  nimierical  products  originating  at  Fleet 
Numerical  Weather  Central,  Monterey,  Califor- 
nia, and  the  (NAMFAX)  is  used  for  nimierical 
products  originating  at  the  National  Meteorologi^ 
cal  Center  (NMC),  Suitland^  Maryland. 

6.  Other  charts  used  by  Naval  Weather 
Service  units  include  the  freezing  level 
chart,     which     indicates   the    height  of  the 
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Figure  11-42.  — Example  of  a  Radar  Summary  facsimile  chart. 
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freezing  level;  the  precipitable  water  analysis^ 
which  indicates  the  moisture  content  from  the 
surface  up  to  500  millibars;  the  stability  index 
cliart,  which  outlines  areas  of  stability  and 
instability;  the  rainfall  and  snow  cover  charts; 
the  maximum  and  minimimi  temperature  charts; 
and  many  others. 


As  advances  continue  in  the  field  of  meteor- 
ology, new  charts  will  continue  to  be  added  and 
some  of  the  older  ones  deemphasized.  How- 
everp  the  Aerographer's  Mate  will  be  required 
to  keep  abreast  of  these  changes  as  they  occ\ir 
if  he  Is  to  perform  his  duties  to  the  best  of 
hlB  abiUties. 


SATELLITE  DATA 

Satellite  data  are  received  either  directly 
from  the  satellite  or  over  the  facsimile  network. 
If  received  via  the  facsimile  network,  all  that 
is  required,  is  to  read  the  data  block  to  identify 
its  content.  Data  received  directly  are  identified 
as  to  date,  time,  and  location  th&  operator 
of  the  tracking  equipment.  The  display  and  filing 
of  this  data  will  be  in  accordance  with  local 
directives. 

WEATHER  WARNINGS 

Warnings  consist  of  many  different  types, 
and  the  local  procedures  for  display  and  filing 
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VISIBILITIES  OVER  6  MILES  NOT  PLOTTED 


Flg^ore  11-43.— Example  of  a  Weather  Depiction  facsimile  chart. 
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them  may  differ.  The  following  procedures, 
however,  are  most  common: 

1.  Wind  Warnings,  High  Sea  Warnings,  and 
Small  Craft  Warnings  received  via  teletype  or 
thp  communications  center  are  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  forecaster,  then  filed  on  a 
clipboard  accessible  to  those  concerned.  If  aboard 
ship  or  at  an  islani  station,  the  warning  is 
usually  plotted  on  a  display  map. 

2.  Local  Severe  Weather  Warnings  (WW)  are 
brought  to  the  forecaster'sattention immediately, 
then  plotted  on  a  display  map  in  the  fli^t 
briefing  area  and  filed  on  the  Severe  Weather 
Warning  clipboard. 


3.  Hurricane  Warnings  (WH)  are  brought  to 
the  attention  of  forecasters  and  all  other  key 
personnel,  then  plotted  on  one  or  two  display 
maps  and  filed  in  the  history  folder.  One  ik 
the  plotted  maps  is  used  by  the  forecaster 
for  briefing  purposes^  and  the  other  is  generally 
displayed  in  iJie  briefing  area  for  disseniina- 
tion  to  all  other  joncerned  personnel* 

OTHER  DATA 

These  data  include  such  items  as  the  dally 
forecast,  radioactive  fallout  plots,  SKEW-T  Dia- 
grams, and  the  local  observation*  Procedures 
for  display  and  filing  vary  considerably  with 
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Table  11*  4,— Guide  lines  for  disposal  of  Naval  Weather  Service  records 


FWC/FNWC 

FWF 

NWSED 

OT 

Locally  plotted  and  analyzed 
for  surface  and  upper-air 
(mandatory  levels)  charts  for 
00,  06,  12,  and  1800Z. 

Retain  charts  for  two 
years;  then  forward  to 
NWSED,  Ashevil'ie  for 
microfilming. 

Retain  for  8  years 
rOestrcv) 

Retain  for  1  year 
(Destrov^ 

Retain  { 

1 nral 1 V' 

(Destroj 

Locally  prepared  (for  trans- 
mission), facsimile,  NEON  and 
APT  charts. 

Retain  for  3  months 
f Destroy ) 

Retain  for  3  months 

{  np<;tTn 

HI 

Received  info:  facsimile, 
NEDN,  APT,  teletype  data, 
etc. 

Destroy  when  no 
longer  required 
locally 

Destroy  when  no 
longer  required 
locally 

Destroy  when  no 
longer  required 
locally 

Destroy 
no  longt 
quired  1 

Locally  prepared  computer 
charts  for  00,  06,  12,  and 
1800Z. 

Retain  data  and  Pro- 
gram permanently 

NA 

NA 

HI 

Locally  prepared  oceano- 
graphic  data  charts. 

Retain  for  1  year 
unless  otherwise 
directed 

NA 

HI 

Table  11-4*— Guide  lines  for  disposal  of  Naval  Weather  Service  records 


FWC/FNWC 

FWF 

NWSED 

OTHlR 

nd  analyzed 
)per-air 
)  charts  for 
300Z. 

Retain  charts  for  two 
years;  then  forward  to 
NWSED,  Asheville  for 
microfilming. 

Retain  for  8  years 
(Destroy) 

Retain  for  1  year 
(Destroy) 

Retain  as  required 

locally 

(Destroy) 

[for  trans- 
le,  NEDN  and 

Retain  for  3  months 
(Destroy) 

Retain  for  3  months 
(Destroy) 

NA 

NA 

Bcslmile, 
pe  data, 

Destroy  when  no 
longer  required 
locally 

Destroy  when  no 
longer  required 
locally 

Destroy  when  no 
Icnger  required 
locally 

Destroy  when 
no  longer  re- 
quired locally 

computer 
,  12,  and 

Retain  data  and  Pro- 
gram permanently 

NA 

NA 

NA 

oceano- 
ts. 

Retain  for  1  year 
unless  otherwise 
directed 

NA 

NA 

NA 
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each  unit  and  will  be  governed  by  local  ixi- 
BtrucUonB, 

DISPOSAL 

Naval  Weather  Service  activities  will 
follow     the    diepoeal    guide    lines  outlined 


in  NAVWEASERVCOMINST  5212,1  (  )  for 
weather  records,  A  brief  summary  of  these 
disposal  guidelines  is  given  in  table  11-4,  Classi- 
fied data  are  disposed  of  in  accordance  with 
OPNAVINST  5510,1  (  ),  as  appUcable,  with  a 
view  towards  declassification  when 
possible. 
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CHAPTER  12 


THE  GOVERNING  FUNDAMENTALS 
OF  METEOROLOGY 


The  treatment  of  meteorology  in  this  manual 
progresses  from  the  overall  governing  funda- 
mentals of  meteorology  In  this  chapter^  to  a 
thorough  description  of  the  atmospheric  clrcu- 
lation^  air  masses  and  fronts^  meteorological 
elemontSy  and  fundamentals  of  oceanography  in 
chapters  13  through  16. 

As  unpredictable  as  the  weather  seems.  It 
is  still  the  result  of  a  great  number  of  factors 
which  operate  according  to  well-defined  laws. 
II  this  were  not  true,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
forecast  with  even  a  small  amount  of  accuracy. 

Physics  is  devoted  to  finding  and  defining 
problems  as  well  as  to  reaching  their  solutions. 
Physics  not  only  teaches  a  person  to  be  curious 
about  the  physical  world  around  him  but  also 
gives  him  a  means  of  satisfying  his  curiosity. 
Physics  is  the  basic  science  that  deals  with 
motion,  force,  and  energy  as  shown  in  the  laws 
of  mechanics,  electricity,  magnetism,  sound, 
heat,  and  light. 

Your  understanding  of  the  weather  elements 
and  your  ability  to  analyze  meteorological 
situations  depend  upon  your  knowledge  of  the 
application  of  some  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  physics.  This  does  not  moan  that  you  must 
be  able  to  understand  all  of  the  complicated 
theories  of  meteorology;  it  does  mean,  however, 
that  you  should  have  a  fair  working  knowledge 
of  some  of  the  more  elementary  aspects  of 
physios,  as  applied  to  the  atmosphere  as  well 
as  other  physical  laws,  in  order  to  perform 
your  duties  as  an  Aerographer's  Mate  in  a 
creditable  manner. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  an  understanding 
of  mathematics  will  become  important  to  an 
ever  increasing  degree  as  you  progress  in  your 
studies  of  motecroiogy. 

The  apprentice  Aorographor's  Mate  requires 
a  basic  knowledge  of  ratio,  proportion,  inter- 
polation, porcontago,  and  trigonometric  functions 


of  a  right  triangle.  As  you  move  further  into 
the  field  of  meteorology,  you  will  find  it  helpful 
to  increase  your  knowledge  in  this  area  by 
referring  to  the  training  manuals  entitled: 
Mathematics,  Vol.  1,  NAVEDTRA  10069-C, 
Mathematics,  Vol.  2,  NAVEDTRA  10071-B,  or 
Mathematics,  Vol.  3,  NAVEDTRA  10073-A.  Not 
to  be  overlooked  as  additional  sources  of 
information  are  the  many  mathematic  courses 
offered  by  colleges,  information  on  these  courses 
and  manuals  may  be  obtained  from  your 
Educational  Service  Office. 


DEFINITION  OF  METEOROLOGY 

Meteorology  is  defined  as  the  study  of 
phenomena  of  the  atmosphere*  This  Includes  not 
only  the  physics,  chemistry,  and  dynamics  of 
the  atmosphere,  but  is  extended  to  include  many 
of  the  direct  effects  of  the  atmosphere  upon 
the  earth's  surface,  the  oceans,  and  life  in 
general.  The  goals  often  ascribed  to  meteorology 
are  the  complete  understandinjr.  accurate  pre- 
diction, and  artificial  control  >f  atmospheric 
phenomena. 

Meteorology  may  be  subdivided,  according 
to  the  methods  of  approach  and  the  applications 
to  human  activities,  into  a  large  number  of 
specialized  sciences.  A  few  of  the  more  common 
ones  are  applied  meteorology,  dynamic  meteor- 
ology, fsynoptio  meteorology,  macro,  me  so,  and 
micro  meteorology. 


EARTH-SUN  RELATIONSHIP 

Although  the  polar  system  has  many  compo- 
nontB,  we  are  primarily  interested  in  only  the 
earth  and  the  sun.  In  this  section  the  effect  the 
Hun  has  upon  the  earth  is  oonsidorod* 
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SUN 


Solar  Composition 


The  sun  may  be  regarded  as  the  only  cource 
of  heat  energy  that  is  supplied  to  the  earth's 
surface  and  the  atmosphere.  All  weather  and 
motions  in  the  atmosphere  are  due  to  the  energy 
radiated  from  the  sun. 

The  sun,  with  a  surface  temperature  of  about 
6,000*  K  (10,300*  F),  radiates  electromagnetic 
energy  in  all  directions.  The  earth  intercepts 
about  one  two-billionths  of  this  energy.  Most 
of  the  electromagnetic  energy  radiated  by  the 
Bun  is  in  the  form  of  light  wavee.  Only  a  tiny 
fraction  is  in  the  form  of  heat  wives.  Even 
so,  better  than  99.9  percent  of  the  earth's  heat 
is  derived  from  the  sun  in  the  form  of  radiant 
energy. 


The  sun  may  be  described  as  a  globe  of 
gas  heated  to  Incandescence  by  IbM,  -.onuclear 
reactions  from  within  the  cur  .  .-u>  -3.  (See 
fig.  12-1.) 

The  tremendous  heat  (or  enei  ',y)  generated 
within  the  sun's  core  is  transported  by  the 
radiative  transfer  of  photons  (a  measurement 
of  gamma  radiation),  which  bounce  from  atom 
to  atom,  similar  to  bouncing  balls,  through  the 
radiative  zone.  Within  the  convective  zone,  which 
extends  very  nearly  to  the  sun's  surface,  the 
heated  gases  are  raised  buoyantly  upwards  with 
some  cooling  occurring  and  subsequent  convective 
action  until  the  gases  are  cooled  to  approxi- 
mately 6,000*  K  (Kelvin  or  Absolute)  at  the 
sun's  surface. 


PHOTOSPHERE 


SOLAR 

ATMOSPHERE 


SOLAR  SURFACE 
TEMPERATURE 
APPROX.  6,000*^K 


•RADIATIVE  ZONE 


CENTRAL  CORE 
(THERMONUCLEAR 
REACTIONS)  APPlOX 
I4,000,000^K 


Flguru  12-l,>-^Oi]o-(|uurtor  cvoHh/tmiiUm  (JoijIcUijk  Molur  wtructuro, 

2W) 


2iy\ 
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The  main  body  of  the  Bun,  although  composed 
of  gasesp  is  opaque  and  has  a  well-defined 
visible  Burface  referred  to  as  the  photosphere. 
This  is  the  source  we  see  from  which  all  light 
and  heat  of  the  sun  Is  radiated.  Above  the 
photosphere  Is  a  more  transparent  gaseous  layer 
referred  to  as  the  chromosphere  with  a  thick- 
ness of  about  lOpOOO  km.  Above  the  chromo- 
sphere is  the  corona,  which  may  extend  outward 
a  distance  of  several  solar  diameters.  As 
illustrated  In  figure  12-lp  the  photosphere, 
chromosphere,  and  the  corona,  comprise  what 
may  be  referred  to  as  the  solar  atmosphere. 

Within  the  solar  atmosphere  certain  more 

transient  phenomena  (referred  to  as  solar 
activity)  occur  similar  to  the  systems  occurlng 

within   the  earth's  atmosphere.  This  activity 

consists    of  the  phenomena  In  the  following 

paragraphs  which  collectively  describe  the 
features  of  the  solar  disc. 

bolar  Prominences 

Solar  prominences  are  perhaps  the  most 
beautifully  colored  appendages  of  the  sun.  They 
appear  as  great  clouds  of  gas,  sometimes 
resting  on  the  sun's  surface  and  at  other  times 
floating  free  with  no  visible  connection.  When 
viewed  against  the  solar  disc,  they  appear  as 
long  dark  fllamonts.  They  display  a  variety  of 
BhapoB,  sizes,  and  activity  which  defy  general 
description. 

The  more  active  typos  appear  hotter  than 
the  surrounding  atmosphere  with  temperatures 
near  10,000,000^  K. 

Sun spot H 

Sunspotn  appear  as  relatively  dark  areas 
on  the  surface  of  the  sun.  They  may  appear 
filngly  or  In  more  complicated  groups  dominated 
by  large  spots  near  the  center. 

SunspotB  begin  as  small  dark  areas  known 
aH  pores.  The  bo  pores  develop  Into  full-fledged 
spots  In  a  few  days,  with  rn^vlmum  doveloimiont 
occurring  In  alx)ut  1  to  2  weeks.  Decaying  of 
sunB|K)tB  consists  of  the  spot  shrinking  In 
hi/A},  ThlH  life  cycle  may  consist  of  a  few  dayB 
for  uuM  Bi>otB  to  nearly  100  days  for  larger 
groups.  The  larger  sj>ot«  normally  measure 
iilx)ut  1 20,000  knu  Buns{>ots  appear  to  have 
cyclic  variations  In  Intensity,  varying  thrrigJi 
a  i^jrlofl  of  Hlx)tit  b  to  17  years. 


Plages 

Plages  are  large  irregular  bright  patches 
which  surround  sunspotgi'oups.  They  normally  ap- 
pear In  conjupr'tion  with  solar  prominences  or  fila- 
ments and  Tndy  be  systematically  arranged  In 
radial  or  spiral  patterns.  Plages  are  features 
of  the  lower  chromosphere  and  are  often 
completely  or  partially  obscured  by  an  under- 
lying sunspot. 

Flares 

Solar  flares  are  perhaps  the  most  spectacular 
of  the  eruptive  features  associated  with  solar 
activity.  They  appear  as  flecks  of  light  which 
suddenly  appear  near  activity  centers,  appearing 
instantaneously  as  though  a  switch  were  thrown. 
They  rlje  sharply  to  peak  brightness  In  a  few 
minutes,  then  decline  gradually.  The  number 
of  flares  may  Increase  rapidly  over  an  area 
of  activity.  Small  flarelike  brightening^  are 
always  In  progress  during  the  more  active 
phase  of  activity  centers.  The  smaller  flares 
may  bo  classified  as  subflares.  In  some 
Instances  flares  may  take  the  form  of  prom- 
inences, violently  ejecting  material  Into  the 
solar  atmosphere  and  breaking  Into  smaller 
high-speed  blobs  or  clots.  Flare  activity  varies 
widely  between  solar  activity  centers  and  appears 
to  be  a  function  of  the  complexity  of  the 
magnetic  field. 

The  greatest  flare  productivity  seems  to  be 
during  the  week  or  10  days  when  sunsijot  activity 
Is  at  Its  maximum. 

As  mentioned  in  an  earlier  chapter,  solar 
flare  activity  causes  communication  problems 
affecting  all  modes  of  radio  transmission. 

KAKTM 

Of  the  nine  planetfl  of  our  solar  system, 
the  earth  Is  third  in  distance  from  the  sun. 
Its  maximum  distance  from  the  sun  Is  94 
million  mlloH  In  suntmer;  Its  minimum  distance 
from  iU)  sun  Is  91  million  miles  li  winter. 
It  hail  an  atmosphere  more  than  COO  miles 
thick. 

Motions 

Tho  earth  Is  subject  to  four  motions  In  Its 
iriovemont   through   spnco.  Only   two  of  ♦'•ewj 
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motionB  are  of  any  importance  to  meteorology; 
rotational  motioni  turning  of  the  earth  upon  its 
axlSi  and  revolution  around  the  sun,  which 
refers  to  the  earth's  orbit  around  the  sun. 

In  the  first  motion  the  earth  rotates  on  its 
axis  once  in  2^1  hours;  one*half  of  the  earth's 
surfaoe  is  therefore  facing  the  sun  at  all  times. 
The  side  facing  the  sun  is  e;q)eriencing  day* 
lig^ti  and  the  side  facing  away  from  the  sun 
is  e:q)eriencing  darknsss,  accounting  for  our 
day  and  night.  Rotation  about  its  axis  takes 
place  in  an  eastward  direction.  Thus,  the  sun 
rises  in  the  east  and  sets  in  the  west  as 
illustrated  in  figure  12-2. 


The  second  motion  of  the  earth  is  its 
revolution  around  the  sun.  The  revolution  around 
the  sun  and  the  tilt  of  the  earth  on  its  axis 
are  responsible  for  our  seasons.  The  earth 
makes  one  complete  revolution  around  the  sun 
in  approximately  365  1/4  days.  The  earth's  axis 
i^  at  an  angle  of  23  1/2^  to  its  plane  of  rotation. 
The  earth's  axis  points  in  a  nearly  fixed 
direction  in  space  toward  the  North  Star 
(Polaris)  at  all  times. 

Solstices  and  Equinoxes 

When  the  earth  is  in  its  summer  solstit^ei 
as  shown  for  June  in  figure  12-3,  the  Northern 
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DECEMBER  i  a,, 

22  — 


/ 


SEPTEMBER  22 


Figuro  12-3.— Ro volution  of  tho  earth  aroun^'  tne 
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HoiriJflphoro  IS  inclinod  23  1/2^  TOWAir.;  tho 
Buiu  ThlB  inc  lination  r-^BultB  in  nioro  oi  tho 
foiii'b  rayB  roauIilnK  tho  Northern  Iloralsphoi  <j 
nan  tho  Southon)  Homh^phoro.  On  or  about 
Juno  21,  the  eun  shlnoB  (  VKU  tho  Nor  U  Polo 
do  vn  tho  otlior  sldo  to  lutltudo  G6  1/2*^  (tho 
AitCTlC  CniCLi:)»  and  the  niObi  porpondlcular 
raye  of  tho  ^ain  aro  rocolvod  at  23  1/2'*N  lat 
(tho  TROPIC  or  CANCKR).  I'ho  Soutliorn 
liomlfipiiuro  is  iMl<5d  AWAY  Irnrn  tho  sun  at 
thlB  tiino,  ami  tiw*  aun*B  rryw  roach  only  to 
Gi;  1/2^  lat  (th.i  ANl'ARCTJC  C  IICLK)  and  do 
not  pro  Ixiyond  U  ls  latltudo.  The  aroa  Ixjiwofjn 
tho  Aiitarctic  Clrclo  ond  tho  S'mth  Polo  lb  In 
(InrknijaH;  tno  aroa  Ixjtwoon  the  Arctic  Clroiu 
and  tho  North  Wolo  Ih  i'*:joivini;  tlio  \mwU\  rayH 


for  24  hours  each  v'ay.  Note  carefully  tho  shaded 
and  unshaded  area  of  the  earth  In  figuro  12-3 
for  all  four  positions. 

At  tho  oquinoxos  in  March  and  September, 
tho  Ult  of  yxj,  earth'L  axis  Is  neither  toward 
nor  away  ;/ori.  tho  sun.  For  this  reason,  the 
oarth  rocoi.r  /'  '^qual  numbers  of  tho  sun's  rays 
In  l)oth  tho  Northern  Hemisphere  and  the 
^ouih'jrn  Ilomlspboro,  and  the  sun'B  rayB  shine 
mobi  porpondlcul/' r.  ly  at  the  Equator. 

In  Doconiljor,  j  situation  Isexactly  reversed 
from  cl  it  In  Juno.  Tho  Southern  Homlsphere 
now  rocolvoB  more  of  tho  Bun*B  rays.  The  most 
i)orpon(ll  ;  'lar  rayB  of  tho  Bun  are  received  at 
2:i  I/:^^    .1  (the  TROPIC  OF  CAPIUCORN).  The 
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south  polax  area  is  completely  in  sunshine,  and 
the  north  polar  area  is  completely  in  darkness* 
Since  the  revolution  of  the  earth  around  the 
sun  is  a  gradual  process,  the  changes  in  the 
area  receiving  the  sun's  rays  and  the  changes 
in  seasons  are  gradual.  However,  it  is 
customary  and  convenient  to  mark  these  changes 
by  specific  dates  and  to  identify  them  by  specific 
names.  These  dates  are  as  follows: 

1.  Mp^ch  21.  The  VERNAL  EQUINOX,  when 
the  earth's  axis  is  perpendicular  to  the  sun's 
rays.  Spring  begins  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere 
and  fall  begins  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

2.  June  21.  The  SUMMER  SOLSTICE,  when 
the  earth's  axis  is  inclined  23  1/2®  toward  the 
sun  and  the  sun  has  reached  its  northernmost 
zenith  at  the  Tropic  of  Cancer.  Summer 
officially  commences  in  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere, and  winter  begins  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere.  ' 

3.  September  22.  The  AUTUMNAL  EQUI- 
NOX, when  the  earth's  axis  is  again  perpen- 
dicular to  the  sun's  rays.  This  date  marks  the 
beginning  of  fall  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere 
and  spring  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  It  is 
also  the  date,  along  with  March  21,  when  the 
sun  reaches  its  highest  position  (zenith)  directly 
over  the  Equator. 

4.  December  22.  The  WINTER  SOLSTICE, 
when  the  sun  has  reached  its  southernmost 
zenith  position  at  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn.  It 
marks  the  beginning  of  winter  In  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  and  the  beginning  of  summer  in 
the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

In  some  years,  the  actual  dates  of  the 
solstices  and  the  equinoxes  vary  by  a  day  from 
the  dates  given  here  because  the  period  of 
revoluti^  Is  ^65  1/4  days,  and  the  calendar 
year  is  ">5  dcys,  except  for  leap  year  when 
it  is  366  days. 

Because  of  its  23  1/2**  tilt  and  its  revolution 
around  the  sun,  the  earth  Is  thus  marked  by 
five  natural  light  (or  heat)  zones  according  to 
the  zone's  relative  position  to  the  sun's  rays. 
Since  the  sun  Is  ALWAYS  at  Its  zenith  between 
the  Tropic  of  Cancer  and  the  Tropic  of  Capri- 
corn, tliis  is  the  hottest  zone.  It  is  called  the 
Equatorial  Zone,  the  Torrid  Zone,  the  Tropical 
Zone,  or  simply  the  Tropics. 

The  zones  between  the  Tropic  of  Cancer 
and  the  Arctic  Circle  and  between  the  Tropic 
of  Capricorn  and  the  Antarctic  Circle  are  the 


Te  mpe  r ate  Zone  s.  The  se  zone  s  re cei ve  sun- 
shine all  year,  but  less  of  it  in  their  respective 
winters  and  more  of  it  in  their  respective 
summers. 

The  zones  between  the  Arctic  Circle  and 
the  North  Pole  and  between  the  Antarctic  Circle 
and  the  Jiouth  Pole  receive  the  sun's  rays  only 
for  parts  of  the  year.  (Directly  at  the  poles 
there  :.r  /  6  uionths  of  darkness  and  6  months 
of  BWii-rin^j,)  This,  naturally,  makes  them  the 
colde>r  '^-?aeL »  They  are  therefore  known  as 
the  Fxi- /(5  or  ^olor  Zones. 

RADIATION 

The  term  RADIATION  refers  to  the  process 
by  which  electromagnetic  energy  is  propagated 
through  sjpace.  Radiation  moves  at  the  speed 
of  light  (186,000  miles  per  second)  and  travels 
in  straight  lines  without  the  aid  of  a  material 
medium  through  which  to  pass.  All  of  the  heat 
received  by  the  earth  is  through  this  process. 
It  is  the  most  important  moans  of  heat  transfer. 

SOLAR  RADIATION  is  defined  as  the  total 
electromagnetic  energy  emitted  by  the  sun.  The 
sun's  6000®  K  surface  emltf*  gamma  rays, 
X-rays,  ultraviolet,  visible  light,  infrared,  heat, 
and  electric  waves.  Even  though  the  sun  radiates 
in  all  wavelengths,  about  half  of  the  radiation 
is  visible  light  with  most  of  the  remainder 
being  infrared. 

The  earth  receives  the  sun's  SHORT  WAVE 
radiation,  converts  it  to  LONG  WAVE  radiation, 
and  reradiates  it  out  to  space. 

INS01./VTI0N 

Insolation  (an  acronym  for  INcomlng  SOLar 
radlATION)  is  the  rate  at  which  solar  radiation 
Is  received  by  a  unit  horizontal  surface  at  any 
point  on  or  above  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Henceforth,  in  this  training  manual,  insolation 
is  used  when  speaking  about  Incoming  solar 
radiation. 

There  Is  a  wide  variety  of  differences  in 
the  amounts  of  radiation  received  over  the 
various  portions  of  the  earth's  surface.  These 
differences  In  heating  are  Important  and  must 
be  measured  or  otherwise  calculated  to  deter- 
mine their  effect  on  the  weather. 

DISPOSITION  OF  INSOLATION 

We  will  now  discuss  Insolation  by  describing 
some  of  Its  characteristics  and  the  means  of 
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accounting  for  the  differences  in  the  amounts 
received. 

Reflection 

Reflection  is  the  process  whereby  a  surface 
turns  back  a  portion  of  the  incident  radiation 
into  the  mediiun  through  which  the  radiation 
came* 

Some  insolation  is  reflected  by  a  substance. 
This  means  that  ilvd  electromagnetic  waves 
simply  bounce  back  to  space.  The  earth  reflects 
an  average  of  36  percent  of  the  insolation.  The 
percent  of  reflectivity  of  all  wavelengths  of  a 
surface  is  known  as  its  ALBEDO.  The  earth's 
average  albedo  is  fiom  36  to  43  percent.  In 
calculating  the  albedo  of  theearthp  the  assumption 
is  made  that  the  average  cloudiness  over  the 
earth  is  52  percent. 

All  surfaces  do  not  have  the  same  degree 
of  reflectivity;  consequently,  they  do  not  have 
the  same  albedo.  Some  examples  are  as  follows: 


Greenhouse  Effect 

The  atmosphere  itself  absorbs  some  of  the 
insolation,  but  on  a  selective  basis.  The  shorter 
wavelengths  of  insolation  pass  through  the 
atmosphere  to  the  earth,  but  earth  radiation 
(longer  wavelength  infrared  radiation)  is 
••trapped''  by  the  atmosphere.  Some  of  this 
trapped  radiation  is  reradiated  to  the  earth. 
This  causes  a  higher  earth  temperature  than 
would  occur  from  direct  insolation  alone.  This 
is  the  greenhouse  effect,  so  naihed  because  the 
process  is  the  same  as  that  taking  place  in 
a  greenhouse:  Most  of  the  short-*wave  solar 
racfiation  passes  through  the  glass  roof  and  is 
absorbed  by  objects  inside.  These  objects 
reradiate  at  their  temperatures,  which  are 
relatively  low  compared  to  the  sun's  temperature; 
consequently  they  emit  infrared  radiation  which 
is  absorbed  by  the  glass.  The  glass,  in  turn, 
radiates  energy  back  into  the  greenhouse,  as 
well  as  outward,  so  that  the  temperature  inside 
the  greenhouse  remains  warmer  than  that 
outside. 


1,  Upper  surfaces  of  clouds:  From  40  to 
80  percent,  with  an  average  of  about  55  per- 
cent. 

2,  Snow  surfaces:  Over  80  percent  for  cold, 
fresh  snow;  as  low  as  50  percent  for  old, 
dirty  snow, 

3,  Land  surfaces:  From  5  percent  for  dark 
forests  to  30  percent  for  dry  land. 

4,  Water  surfaces:  From  2  percent  when 
the  Bun  is  directly  overhead  to  100  percent 
when  the  sun  is  very  low  on  the  horizon.  This 
increase  is  not  linear;  after  the  sun  is  more 
than  25°  above  the  horizon,  the  albedo  is  less 
than  10  percent  so  that,  in  general,  the  albedo 
.of  water  is  quite  low. 

When  the  earth  as  a  whole  is  considered^ 
cloud  surfaces  are  most  important  to  'deter- 
mining the  earth's  albedo. 

Absorption 

Insolation  is  absorbed  by  a  substance  and 
is  converted  to  heat.  Some  substances  absorb 
all  radiant  energy  which  reaches  them;  some 
absorb  none;  and  some  absorb  only  that  in 
specific  v/avelengths.  The  latter  is  the  case 
with  some  of  the  constituet^ts  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  earth's  surface  absorbs  an  average  of 
51  percent  of  the  insolation. 


Dispersion 

Earlier  in  the  chapter  it  was  learned  that 
the  earth's  axis  is  inclined  at  an  angle  of 
23  1/2°,  This  inclination  causes  the  sun's  rays 
to  be  received  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
at  varying  angles,  depending  on  the  position 
of  the  earth.  When  the  sun's  rays  are  not 
perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  they 
become  DISPERSED  over  a  greater  area,  as 
can  be  seen  in  figure  12-4.  Therefore,  if  the 


Figure  12-4.  — Differential  insolation. 
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same  number  of  rays  has  to  cover  a  larger 
area,  they  cannot  produce  as  much  heat  when 
they  are  dispersed,  and  the  temperature  in  the 
area  where  the  sun's  rays  are  dispersed  must 
be  lowtT^  Dispersion  of  insolation  in  the  atmos- 
phere takes  place  dally  all  over  the  earth  due 
to  its  rotation. 

Dispersion  of  insolation  also  takes  place 
with  the  seasons  in  all  latitudes  of  the  earth, 
but  especially  in  the  latitudes  in  the  polar 
areas. 

Scattering 

Insolation  is  also  scattered  before  it  reaches 
the  earth's  surface.  When  insolation  is  scattered 
Ln  the  sky,  it  causes  us  to  see  a  blue  sky. 


RADIATION  BALANCE 
IN  THE  ATMOSPHERE 

The  sun  radiates  insolation  to  the  earth, 
the  earth  radiates  energy  back  to  space,  and 
the  atmosphere  radiates  energy  also.  As  is 
shown  in  figure  12-5,  a  balance  is  maintained 
between  incoming  and  outgoing  radiation.  This 
section  of  the  chapter  explains  the  various 
radiation  processes  in  maintaining  this  balance. 

Terrestrial  (Earth)  Radiation 

Radiation  emitted  by  the  earth  is  almost 
entirely  long-wave  radiation.  Most  of  the 
terrestrial  radiation  is  absorbed  by  the  water 
vapor  in  the  atmosphere  with  a  small  amount 


NOTEi 

36%  OF  INCOMING  INSOLATION 
INITIALLY  =}«^FLECTEO 


SHORT  ^ftVE 
RA0\At\ON 


REFLECTED  BY 
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Figure  12-5.— Radiation  balance  in  the  atmosphere. 
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(about  8  percent)  being  radiated  directly  to 
outer  space.  Some  is  carried  aloft  by  convection 
and  turbulence,  and  the  condensation-precipi- 
tation-evaporation cycle  (hydrological  cycle) 
carries  the   remainder  into  the  atmosphere. 

Atmospheric  Radiation 

The  atmosphere  reradiates  to  outer  space 
most  of  the  terrestrial  radiation  (about  43  per- 
cent) and  insolation  (about  13  percent)  that  it 
has  absorbed.  Some  of  this  radiation  is  emitted 
downward  and  is  known  as  COUNTERRADIA- 
TION.  This  radiation  is  of  great  importance 
in  the  greenhouse  effect. 

Diffuse  Sky  Radiation 

About  25  percent  of  the  incoming  solar 
radiation  is  scattored  by  the  atmosphere.  About 
two-thirds  of  this  scattered  radiation  reaches 
the  earth  as  diffuse  sky  radiation.  Diffuse  sky 
radiation  may  account  for  almost  100  percent 
of  the  radiation  received  by  polar  stations 
during  winter. 

Sumrr^ary 

This  is  the  account  of  the  TOTAL  radiation. 
Some  of  the  radiation  makes  several  trips, 
being  absorbed,  reflected,  or  reradiated  by  the 
earth  or  the  atmosphere.  Insolation  comes  into 
the  atmosphere,  and  all  of  it  is  reradiated. 
How  many  trips  it  makes  while  in  our  atmos- 
phere does  not  matter.  The  direct  absorption 
of  radiation  by  the  earth  and  atmosphere  and 
the  reradiations  into  space  balance. 

Heat  Balance  and  Transfer 
in  the  Atmosphere 

Due  to  the  differential  insolation  (uneven 
heating)  the  Tropical  atmosphere  is  constantly 
being  pupplied  heat  and  tha  temperature  of  the 
air  is  thus  higher  than  in  areas  poleward. 
Because  of  the  expansion  of  warm  air,  this 
column  of  air  is  much  deeper  than  over  the 
polos.  At  the  poles  the  earth  receives  little 
insolation,  and  the  coliunn  of  air  is  much  shorter 
and  heavier.  This  differential  in  insolation  sets 
up  a  circulation  that  transports  warm  air  from 
the  Tropics  poleward  aloft  and  cold  air  from 
the  poles  oquatorward  on  the  surface  (ffg.  12-6). 
Modifications  to  this  general  circtu.itlon  are 
discunsod  in  detail  in  chapter  13. 


Althou^  radiation  is  considered  the  most 
important  means  of  heut  transfer,  it  is  not 
the  only  method.  Theno  are  others  such  as 
conduction,  convection,  and  advection  which  also 
play  an  important  part  in  the  meteorological 
processes.  These  will  be  discussed  in  more 
detail  later  in  the  chapter. 


AREA  OF  LEAST 
INSOLATION 


—  AREA  OF 
GREATEST 
INSOLATION 


AREA  OF  LEAST 
INSOLATION 
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Figure  12-6.— Beginning  of  a  circulation. 


MATTER 


DEFINITION 


Matter  is  defined  as  anything  that  occupies 
space  and  has  weight.  Matter  is  around  us  in 
some  form  everywhere  in  our  daily  life  — the 
air  we  breathe,  the  water  we  drink,  and  the 
food  we  eat.  All  of  these  are  various  forms 
of  matter.  Two  basic  particles  make  up  fhe 
composition  of  all  matter— the  atom  and  Cie 
molecule.  The  molecule  is  the  smallest  particle 
into  which  matter  can  be  divided  without 
destroying  its  characteristic  properties.  In 
physics,  the  molecule  is  the  unit  of  matter. 
Molecules  are  composed  of  one  or  more  atoms. 
The  atom  is  the  smallest  particle  of  certain 
kinds  of  matter  called  chemical  elements. 

A  compound  is  a  substance  (or  matter) 
formed  by  combining  two  or  more  elements* 
Thus,  ordinary  table  salt  is  a  compound  formed 
by  combining  twoelei  vients—sodiimi  and  chlorine. 
Elements  and  compounds  may  exist  together 
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without  forirdng  new  compounds.  Their  atoms 
do  not  combine.  This  is  known  as  a  mixture. 
Air  is  a  familiar  mixture.  Every  sample  of  air 
contains  several  kinds  of  molecules  which  are 
chiefly  molecules  of  the  elements  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  and  argon,  together  with  the  com- 
pounds of  water  vapor  and  carbon  dioxide. 
Ocean  water*  too,  is  another  mixture,  made 
up  chiefly  of  water  and  salt  molecules,  with 
a  smaller  number  of  molecules  of  many  other 
compounds  as  well  as  molecules  of  several 
elements. 

STATES 

Matter  is  found  in  one  or  more  of  the 
following  three  states; 

1.  Solid.  Solids  are  substances  which  have 
a  definite  volume  and  shape  and  will  retain 
their  original  shape  and  volume  after  being 
moved  from  one  container  to  another:  An  ex- 
ample is  a  block  of  wood  or  a  bar  of  metal. 

2.  Liquid.  A  I'iquid  has  a  definite  volume, 
because  it  is  almost  impossible  to  pack  it  into 
a  smaller  space.  However,  when  a  liquid  is 
moved  from  one  containex'  to  another,  it  will 
retain  its  original  volume,  but  will  take  on  the 
shape  of  the  container  into  which  it  is  moved. 
For  example,  if  a  glass  of  water  is  poured 
into  a  larger  bucket  or  pail,  the  volume  remains 
unchanged  but  the  liquid  will  occupy  a  different 
space  in  that  it  conforms  to  the  walls  of  the 
container  in  which  it  is  poured. 

3.  Gas.  Gases  have  neither  a  definite  shape 
nor  a  definite  volume.  They  will  not  only  take 
on  the  shape  of  the  container  into  which  they 
are  placed  but  will  e?q)and  and  fill  it,  no  matter 
what  the  volume  of  the  container. 

Since  gases  and  liquids  flow  easily,  they  are 
both  called  fluids.  Moreover,  many  of  the  laws 
of  physics  which  apply  to  liquids  apply  equally 
as  well  to  gases. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  OF 
METEOROLOGICAL  SIGNIFICANCE 

From  our  definition  of  matter  (anything  that 
occupies  space  and  hac  weight),  it  can  be  said 
that  all  kinds  of  matter  have  certain  properties 
in  common.  These  properties  are  inertia,  mass, 
gravitation,  weight,  volume,  and  density.  Those 
properties  are  covered  briefly  in  this  sectioii 
and  are  called  the  general  properties  of  matter. 


Inertia 

This  property  of  matter  is  perhaps  the  most 
fundamental  of  all  attributes  of  matter.  In 
short,  it  is  the  tendency  for  an  object  to  stay 
at  rest  if  it  is  in  a  position  of  rest,  or  to 
continue  in  motion  if  it  is  moving.  Inertia  makes 
bodies  hard  to  start  and  hard  to  stop. 

Mass 

Mass  is  the  quantity  of  matter  contained 
in  a  substance.  This  property  does  not  vary 
unless  matter  is  added  to  or  subtracted  from 
the  substance.  For  example,  a  spongo  im  be 
compressed  or  allowed  to  expand  bcci.  to  its 
original  shape  and  size,  but  the  mass:  ioob  ot 
change.  The  mass  will  remain  the  mo  on 
the  earth  as  on  the  sun  or  moon,  or  at  the 
bottom  of  a  valley  or  the  top  of  a  mountain. 
Only  if  something  is  taken  away  or  added  to 
it  is  the  mass  changed.  Later  in  the  chapter 
its  meaning  will  have  a  slightly  different 
connotation. 

Gravitation 

Every  body  attracts  or  pulls  upon  other 
bodies.  In  other  words,  all  matter  has  gravi- 
tation. One  of  Newton's  laws  states  that  the 
force  of  attraction  between  two  bodies  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  product  of  their 
messes  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  square 
of  the  distance  between  their  two  centers. 
Therefore,  a  mass  will  have  less  gravitational 
pull  on  it  at  the  top  of  a  moimtain  than  it  would 
at  sea  level  because  tlie  center  is  displaced 
farther  away  from  the  gravitational  pull  of  the 
center  of  the  earth.  However,  the  mass  remains 
the  same  even  though  the  gravitational  pull  is 
different.  Gravity  also  varies  with  latitude, 
being  slightly  less  at  the  Equator  than  at  tlie 
poles  due  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  center 
of  the  earth.   

Weight 

The  weight  of  an  object  is  a  measure  of 
gravitational  attraction  and  depends  upon  the 
mass  or  qiv^rLAty  that  it  contains  and  the 
amouiit  of  gravitational  attraction  the  earth  has 
for  it.  Weight  is  a  force,  and  as  such  it  should 
be  expressed  in  units  of  force. 
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Since  gravity  varies  with  latitude  and  height 
above  sea  level,  so  must  weight  vary  with  the 
same  factors.  Thus,  you  will  weigh  more  at 
the  poles  than  at  the  Equator  and  more  at  sea 
level  than  atop  a  mountain.  In  a  comparison  of 
mass  and  weight,  nciass  will  remain  constant 
no  matter  where  it  is,  but  weight  will  vary 
with  latitude  and  height  above  sea  level. 

Volume 

Volume  is  the  measure  of  the  amount  of 
space  which  matter  occupies.  The  volume  of 
rectangular  objects  is  found  directly  by 
obtaining  the  product  of  their  length,  width, 
and  depth.  For  determining  the  volume  of 
liquids  and  gasos,  special  graduated  containers 
are  used. 

Density 

The  mass  of  a  unit  volume  of  a  substance 
or  mass  per  unit  volume  is  called  density. 
Usually  we  speak  of  substances  being  heavier 
or  lighter  than  another  when  comparing  equal 
volumes  of  the  two  substances. 

Since  density  is  a  derived  quantity,  the 
density  of  an  object  can  be  computed  by  dividing 
its  mass  (or  weight)  by  its  volume.  The  formula 
for  determining  the  density  of  a  substance  is 


where  D  stands  for  density,  M  for  mass,  and 
V  for  volume. 

From  this  formula,  it  is  obvious  that  with 
mass  remaining  unchanged,  an  increase  in 
volume  causos  a  decrease  in  density,  and  a 
decrease  in  volume  causes  on  increase  m 
density. 

The  density  of  gases  is  derived  from  thn 
same  basic  formula  as  the  density  of  a  solid. 
Pressure  and  temcerature  also  affect  the  density 
of  gases.  This  effect  is  discussed  later  in  this 
chapter  under  gas  laws.  Another  notable  effect 
is  the  mois'oire  content  of  a  gas. 


SYSTEM  OF  MEASUREMENTS 

To  properly  relate  to  the  field  of  meteor- 
ology* the  Aerographer  should  have  a  basic 
understanding  of  the  science  of  measurement 
(metrology).  Whon  you  can  measure  what  you 


are  talking  about  and  present  it  In  numerical 
values,  you  then  have  a  knowledge  of  your 
subject.  From  early  times  requirements  for 
having  a  measurement  system  were  needed. 
There  are  many  such  systems  throughout  the 
world  today;  but,  on  an  international  scale, 
three  fundamental  quantities,  length  (meter/ 
metre),  mass  (kilogram),  and  time  (second), 
have  been  recognized  for  use  ia  science  and 
research.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Metric 
System  (CGS,  centimeter-gram- second)  will  be 
discussed  in  the  following  paragraphs,  vdth 
brief  points  of  discussion  on  the  English  ^stem 
(FPS,  foot-pound-second). 


CGS  AND  FPS  SYSTEMS 

The  metric  system  is  a  decimal  system 
similar  to  that  used  in  the  money  system  of 
the  United  States,  in  that  each  unit  is  one- 
tenth  the  size  of  the  next  larger  unit  of  measure. 
It  is  the  system  most  widely  used,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  before  many  years  this 
system  will  receive  worldwide  adoption. 

The  metric  system  is  not  difficult  to  leai*n. 
The  meter  is  the  unit  of  length,  and  the  gram 
is  the  unit  of  mass.  The  common  subdivisions 
of  each  of  these  units  is  then  broken  down  by 
the  use  of  certain  prefixes  such  as  centi  — 
meaning  one  one-hundredth— and  milli  — meaning 
one  one-thousandth.  The  most  common  multiple 
for  these  units  is  formed  by  using  the  prefix 
kilo  which  means  one  thousand.  (See  table  12-1.) 

A  meter  is  equivalent  to  approximately  39.37 
inches.  The  prefixes  are  used  to  indicate  larger 
or  smaller  units  of  the  meter. 

Other  quantities  derived  from  length  are  the 
t^rea  and  the  volume,,  The  standard  unit  of 
mi^asure  for  area  is  the  square  centimeter,  or 
oni'^.  For  volume,  the  unit  most  used  is  a  cube 
with  an  edge  of  unit  length.  In  the  English 
system,  volume  is  usually  measured  in  cubic 
feet  or  cubic  Inches.  Thus,  the  unit  is  a  cube 
1  foot  or  1  inch  on  each  edge.  In  the  metric 
system  the  cubic  centimeter  or  cubic  meter 
is  used.  Another  unit  commonly  used  in  the 
metric  system  is  the  LITER.  The  liter  is  the 
volume  of  a  cube  10  centimeters  on  each  «dge. 
The  liter,  therefore,  contoins  1,000  cubic 
centimeters. 

Since  -nass  in  the  CGS  system  is  measured 
in  grams,  and  the  unit  volume  in  thp  CGS 
system  Is  1  cubic  centimeter,  density  may  be 
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Tablo   12-1.  — Common  prefixes  used  in  the 
Metric  System. 


Tera 

-meaning  10l2 

Fico 

-meaning  10""12 

Giga 

-meaning  10^ 

Nano 

-meaning  10""^ 

Mega 

-moaning  10^ 

Micro 

-meaning  10"^ 

Kilo 

-meaning  10^ 

MiUi 

-meaning  10"^ 

Hecto 

-meaning  102 

Centi 

-meaning  10""2 

Decka 

-meaning  10^ 

Deci 

-meaning  10""1 

NOTE:  It   then  can 

be  seen 

that  a  **KILO 

METER'*  equals  1,000  meters  and  a 
'^MILLIMETER"  .001  of  a  meter,  etc. 
These  prefixes  can  be  used  with  all 
kinds  of  u:\its,  such  as,  CENTIMETER, 
KILOGRAMS,  and  MICROSECONDS. 


expressed  as  grants  per  cubic  centimeter.  We 
then  have  the  equation 


atmospheric  structure  and  the  forces  which 
cause  it  to  changu  is  needed  to  understand 
how  it  affects  the  earth's  weather  patterns. 

DEFINITION 

Pressure  is  defined  as  force  per  unit  area* 
Atmospheric  pressure  is  the  force  per  unit 
area  exerted  by  the  atmosphere  in  any  part 
of  the  atmospheric  envelope.  Therefore,  the 
greater  the  force  exerted  by  the  air  for  any 
given  area,  the  greater  the  pressure.  Althou^ 
the  pressure  varies  on  a  horizontal  plane  from 
day  to  day,  the  greatest  pressure  variations 
are  with  changes  in  altitude.  Nevertheless, 
horizontal  variationc  of  pressure  are  imrortant 
in  meteorology  because  they  cause  or  help  to 
cause  good  and  bad  weather. 

As  previously  mentioned,  pressure  is  force, 
and  force  is  related  to  acceleration  and  mass 
by  Newton's  second  law.  This  law  states  that 
acc^jieration  of  a  body  is  directly  proportional 
to  the  force  exerted  on  that  body  and  inversely 
proportional  to  the  mass  of  that  body.  It  may 
be  expressed  as 


In  the  metric  system,  1  cubic  centimeter  of 
water  has  a  mass  of  approximately  1  gram; 
therefore,  the  density  of  water  Is  given  as 
1  gram  per  cubic  centimeter  or  1  g/cm3.  In 
the  English  system,  the  density  of  water  is 
62.4  pounds  per  cubic   foot,   or  62.4  Ib/ft^. 

Force  Is  measured  In  dynes.  A  dyne  Is  the 
force  that  will  give  a  mass  of  i  gram  an 
acceleration  of  1  centimeter  per  second  per 
second;  this  Is  commonly  wrlti;en  as  grn  cm 
per  sec^,  gm  cm/sec/sec,  or  gm  cm/sec2. 
The  force  necessary  to  accelerate  1  gram 980.665 
cm/sec2  at  45®  latitude  would  be  980*665  dynes. 

Measures  of  weight  in  the  metric  system 
are  formed  by  adding  the  Greek  and  Latin 
prefixes  to  the  gram.  There  are  approximate!'.' 
454  grpms  to  a  pound.  The  kilogram  is  1,000 
gram.'»   )nd  Is  equivalent  to  about  2.2  pounds. 

In  '  .th  the  English  and  the  metric  systems 
the  sec  ;)nd  Is  the  standarrl  unit  of  time. 

For  more  detailed  conversion  factors  com- 
monly used  In  meteorology  and  oceanography, 
refer  to  Smithsonian  Meteorological  Tables. 


I'llESSURE 

Since  prossui'o  is  one  of  the  most  Important 
parameters  in  niotoorology,  knowledge  of  its 


where  **a"  is  the  accelerationt  **F"  is  the 
force  exerted,  and  **m"  is  the  mass  of  the 
body.  This  is  probably  the  most  important 
equation  in  the  mechanics  of  physics  dealing 
with  force  and  motion.  It  Is  usually  stated  in 
the  form  (F  =  ma).  NOTE:  Be  sure  to  use 
units  of  mass  and  not  units  of  weight  when 
applying  this  equation. 

STANDARDS  OF  MEASUREMFNT 

Atmospheric  pressure  Is  normally  measured 
in  meteorology  by  the  use  of  a  me-^ourial  or 
aneroid  barometer.  Pressure  is  measured  in 
many  different  units.  One  atmosphere  of  pressure 
is  29.92  Inches  of  mercury,  760  millimeters 
of  mercury,  I,0l3i25  millibars,  14.7  pounds 
per  square  inch,  or  1,033  grams  per  square 
centimeter.  These  measurements  are  made  under 
standard  conditions. 

STANDARD  ATMOf^HERE 

The  ICAO  (Internetional  Civil  Aeronautical 
Organization)  Standard  Atmosphere  assumes  a 
mean  s->a  level  temperature  of  15®  C,  a  standard 
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sea  level  pressure  of  1»013.25  millibars  c 
29.92  inches  of  mercury,  a  temperature  lui  se 
rate  (decrease)  of  0.65®  C  per  100  meters  up 
to  11  kilometersp  and  a  tropopause  and  strato- 
sphere temperature  of  -56.5®  C. 

In  the  Naval  Weather  Service,  pressure 
measuremonts  are  expressed  in  millibars  and 
inches  of  mercury. 

VERTICAL  DISTRIBUTION 

Pressure  at  any  point  in  a  column  of  water, 
mercury,  or  any  fluid,  depends  upon  the  weight 
of  the  column  above  that  point. 

Air  pressure  at  any  given  altitude  within 
the  atmosphere  is  determined  by  the  weight 
of  the  atmosphere  pressing  down  from  above. 
Therefore,  the  pressure  decreases  with  altitude 
because  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  decreases. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  pressure  decreases 
by  half  for  each  18,000-foot  increase  in  altitude. 
Thus,  at  18,000  feet  one  can  expect  an  average 
pressure  of  about  500  millibars  (7.35  pounds 
per  square  inch),  and  at  36,000  feet  a  pressure 
of  only  250  millibars  (3.68  pounds  per  square 
inch),  etc.  Therefore,  it  may  be  concluded  that 
atmospheric  pressures  are  greatest  at  lower 
elevations  because  the  total  weight  of  the 
atmosphere  is  greatest  at  these  points. 

There  is  a  change  of  pressure  whenever 
either  the  mass  of  the  atmosphere  or  the 
accelerations  of  the  molecules  within  the 
atmosphere  are  changed. 

Although  altitude  exerts  the  dominant  con- 
trol, temperature  and  moisture  alter  pressure 
at  any  given  altitude,  especially  near  the  earth's 
surface  where  heat  and  humidity  are  most 
abundant.  The  pressure  variations  produced  by 
heat  and  humidity  (with  heat  operating  as  the 
senior  partner)  cause  the  turbulence  and  wind 
that  help  to  make  our  weather. 

PASCAL'S  LAW 

Pascal's  law  relative  to  the  behavior  of 
FLUIDS  under  pressure  applies,  of  course,  to 
GASES  under  pressure,  all  of  which  means  that' 
a  gas  transmits  undiminished  pressure  in  all 
directions  and  on  all  parts  of  the  enclosing 
wall.  Tlie  law  states  that  when  an  external 
pressure  is  applied  to  any  confined  fluid  at 
rest,  the  pressure  is  increased  at  every  point 
in  the  fluid  by  the  amount  of  external  pressure 
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Implied.  This  means  that  the  pressure  of  the 
acm- sphere  is  exerted  not  only  downward  on 
the  purface  of  ar.  object,  but  also  in  all  directions 
against  a  surface  which  is  exposed  to  the 
Jumosphere. 


TEMPEIUTURE 

One  of  tho  most  important  properties  of 
the  atmosphere  is  its  ability  to  absorb  and 
lose  heat.  The  heating  and  cooling  of  the 
atmosphere  exert  a  tremendous  influence  on 
the  processes  that  determine  the  weather. 
Consequently,  temperature  is  one  of  the  principal 
concerns  of  the  Aerographer's  Mate.  It  is 
necessary  to  know  the  meaning  of  temperature, 
the  scales  and  instruments  used  in  its  measure- 
ment, and  the  important  temperature  values. 
Procedures  for  observing  temperature  were 
discussed  in  earlier  chapters, 

DEFINITION 

Temperature  may  be  regarded  as  a  measure 
of  molecular  motion  determined  from  an 
absolute  zero  point  at  which  all  molecular 
motion  stops.  Temperature  may  be  defined  as 
the  degree  of  hotness  or  coldness,  or  it  may 
be  considered  as  a  measure  of  heat  intensity. 
This  being  the  case,  we  may  conveniently 
measure  temperature  in  several  different  ways. 

One  way  of  measuring  temperature  is  by 
means  of  a  liquid  thermometer. .  The  changes 
in  volume  of  certain  sensitive  substances,  such 
as  alcohol  or  mercury,  which  e:q)and  greatly 
with  an  increase  in  molecular  activity  (tempera- 
ture increase)  and  contract  greatly  when  the 
molecular  activity  slows  down  (temperature 
decreases),  are  observed. 

Another  way  to  measure  temperature  is  to 
place  substances,  usually  metals,  next  to  one 
another  and  note  the  difference  in  their 
e:q)ansion  or  contraction.  Each  substance  has 
an  expansion  coefficient  which  is  based  on  the 
amount  it  e:>qpands  per  degree  of  temperature 
inc  re  ase .  One  metal  alone  c  an  be  u  sed  to 
measure  temperature;  but  since  the  expansion 
is  usually  small,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  an 
easy  and  accurate  measurement.  Two  metals 
welded  together  make  the  measurement  easier 
because  the  strip  with  the  lesser  expansion 
coefficient  bends  the  one  wit'  the  greater;  the 
curve    of   bending  is  easily   magnified,  thus 
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affording  an  easy  and  accurate  measure  of 
temperature.  Welded  strips  of  two  dissimilar 
metals  are  ciJled  bimetallic  strips. 

There  are  other  methods,  such  as  measuring 
the  electrical  resistance  of  a  substance 
(resistance  changes  with  temperature;  there- 
fore, ten\perature  can  be  found  by  finding  the 
resistance),  spectral  analysis,  measurements 
of  the  speed  of  sound,  and  measurement  of 
electromagnetic  radiation. 

Temperature  measurement  devices  used 
most  extensively  are  those  dealing  with  a 
confined  substance  (alcohol  or  mercury), 
differences  in  linear  expansion  (bimetallic  strip), 
and  changes  inelectrical  resistance  (radiosondes, 
AN/GMQ-14,  and  AN/GMQ-29). 

TEMPEIUTURE  SCALES 

Long  ago  it  was  recognized  that  uniformity 
in  the  measurement  of  temperature  was  essential. 
It  would  be  foolhardy  to  rely  on  such  subjective 
judgments  oL  temperature  as  "cool,**  "cooler,** 
and  "coolest**;  therefore,  arbitrary'  scales  were 
devised.  Some  of  them  are  described  in  this 
section.  They  are  Fahrenheit,  Celsius,  and 
absolute  (Kelvin)  scales.  These  are  the  scales 
in  use  by  the  Naval  Weather  Service  as  well 
as  most  meteorological  services  of  all  the 
countries  in  the  world.  (See  table  12-2.) 

Fahrenlieit  Scale 

The  Fahrenheit  scale  was  invented  by 
Gabriel  Daiiiel  Fahrenheit  about  1710.  He  was 
the  first  to  use  mercury  in  a  thermometer. 
The  Fahrenheit  scale  has  180  divisions  or 
degrees  between  the  freezing  point  (32**  F)  and 
boiling  point  (212^  F)  of  water, 

Celsius  Scale 

The  Celsius  scale  was  devised  by  Anders 
Celsius  during  the  18th  century.  This  scale 
has  reference  points  with  respect  to  water 
of  0®  C  for  freezing  and  100**  C  for  boiling. 

It  should  be  noted  that  many  publications 
still  refer  to  the  "centigrade  temperature 
scale**.  Although  different  in  name,  it  is  the 
same  as  the  Celsius  tempera*J^e  scale  now 
in  universal  use. 


Absolute  Scale  (Kelvin) 

Another  scale  in  wide  use  by  scientists  in 
mjuiy  fields  is  the  absolute  scale  or  Kelvin 
scale.  It  was  developed  by  Lord  Kelvin  of 
England.  On  this  scale  the  freezing  point  of 
water  is  273**  A  (or  K),  and  the  boiling  point 
of  water  is  373**  A  (or  K).  The  absolute  zero 
V8iue  is  considered  to  be  a  point  at  which 
theoretically  no  molecular  activity  exists.  This 
places  the  absolute  zero  at  a  minus  273°  on 
the  Celsius  scale,  since  the  degree  divisions 
are  equal  in  size  on  both  scales.  The  absolute 
zero  value  on  the  Fahrenheit  scale  falls  at 
minus  459,6**  F, 

Scale  Conversions 

Since  all  three  scales  are  used  In  the  Naval 
Weather  Service,  it  Is  often  necessary  to  change 
the  temperature  value  of  one  scfide  to  that 
of  another  scale.  Generally  a  temperature 
conversion  table  Is  used  (Table  12-2)  or  a 
temperature  computer.  If  these  are  not  available, 
the  Aerographer  must  then  use  one  of  the 
following  matheniatical  methods  to  convert  one 
scale  to  another. 

Mathematical  Methods 

It  is  helpful  to  note  that  there  are  100 
divisions  between  the  freezing  and  boiling 
points  of  water  on  the  Celsius  scale,  whereas 
there  are  180  di ,  islons  between  the  same 
references  on  the  Fahrenheit  scale.  Therefore, 
one  degree  on  the  Celsius  scale  equals  nine- 
fifths  degree  on  the  Fahrenheit  scale.  In 
converting  Fahrenheit  values  to  Celsius  values 
the  formula  is: 

C  =  (F  -  32*)  x-| 

In  converting  Celsius  values  to  Fahrenheit 
values  the  formula  Is: 


One  way  to  remember  when  to  use  9/5 
and  when  to  use  5/9  is  to  keep  in  mind  that 
the  Fahrenheit  scale  has  more  divisions  than 
Jie  Celsius  scale.  In  going  from  Celsius  to 
Fahrenheit,  multiply  by  the  ratio  that  is  larger; 
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Table  12-2.  — Tempera'ure  conversion  scale 


40 
W 
.V' 
37 
36 
35 
34 
33 
32 
31 
30 
2^ 
28 
27 
26 
25 
24 
23 
22 
21 
20 
19 
18 

|7 
16 
i5 
14 
13 
\2 
II 
10 
09 
08 
07 
06 
05 
Ot 
03 
02 
01 
00 
+01 
+02 
+03 
+04 
+05 
+06 
+07 
+0H 
+09 


•  40.0 

•  38.0 

•  36.5 
•34.5 
•33.0 
•31.0 

•  29.0 
•27.5 

•  25.5 
•24.0 
•22.0 

•  20.0 

•  I8J 

•  If '; 

•  )  5.0 

.  vo 
-  \  ( 

•  Ti  .5 
•06.0 
•M.O 
•02.0 

•  0O.5 
+OUS 
+03.0 
+05.0 
+07.0 
+08 

+  10.5 
+  12.0 
+  14.0 
+  16.0 
07.5 
+  19.5 
+21.0 
+23  0 
+25.0 
+  26.5 
+  28.5 
+30.5 
+32.0 
+  33.5 
*35.5 
+  37.5 
+39^^ 
+41.0 
+43.0 
+44.5 
*46.5 
+48.0 


233 

234 

235 

2. '6 

237 

238 

239 

240 

241 

242 

243 

244 

245 

246 

247 

248 

249 

250 

251 

252 

253 

254 

255 

256 

257 

258 

259 

260 

261 

262 

263 

264 

265 

266 

267 

268 

269 

270 

271 

272 

273 

274 

275 

276 

277 

278 

279 

280 

281 

282 


'V 

<>.. 
K 

+  10 

+50.0 

283 

+  1 1 

+52.0 

284 

♦12 

+53.5 

285 

+  13 

♦VS. 5 

286 

+  14 

287 

+  15 

+59.0 

288 

+  16 

+61.0 

289 

+  17 

+62  J> 

290 

+  18 

+64.5 

291 

+  19 

+66.0 

292 

+  20 

♦68.0 

293 

♦21 

+  70.0 

294 

+22 

+  71.5 

295 

+  23 

+  73.5 

296 

+  24 

+  75.0 

297 

+  25 

+  77.0 

298 

+  26 

+  79.0 

299 

+  27 

+80.5 

300 

+  28 

+82.0 

30! 

+  29 

+84.0 

302 

+  30 

+  86.0 

303 

+  31 

+  88.0 

304 

+32 

+89.5 

305 

+  33 

+  91.-'^ 

306 

♦34 

+  93.0 

307 

+35 

+95.0 

308 

♦36 

+96.5 

309 

+  37 

+98.0 

310 

+  18 

+  100  J 

31 1 

+  39 

+  102.0 

312 

+40 

+  1O4.0 

313 

+41 

+  106.0 

314 

+42 

+  107  J 

3  jS 

+43 

♦I09ji 

316 

♦44 

+  11 1.0 

317 

*  .5 

♦i  13.0 

318 

+46 

+  1 15.0 

319 

+  1  16.5 

320 

+48 

+ 1 1 8.5 

321 

+49 

+  120.0 

322 

+50 

+  122  J 

323 

+51 

+  124.0 

324 

+52 

+  125^ 

325 

+5  3 

+  127^ 

326 

+54 

+  129.0 

327 

+55 

+  131.0 

328 

+56 

+  133.0 

329 

+57 

+  134.5 

330 

+58 

+  I36J 

331 

+59 

+  138.0 

332 

+60 

+  140.0 

333 

Fahrenheit  temperaturw' w«  rounded  to  the  nearest  OJ  dejcree.  For  a  more  exact  conver^'on,  utilue  the 
psy  chrome  trie  computer  or  the  mathematical  method. 


209.363 


263 
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In  going  fron^  Fahronholt  to  Celsius,  ubo  the 
smaller  ratio. 

Another  method  of  converting  temparatures 
from  ono  scale  to  another  Is  the  decimal 
n^ethod.  This  method  uses  the  ratio  C 
equals  1.8"  F.  To  find  Fahrenheit  from  Celsius, 
multiply  the  Celsius  value  by  1  C  and  add  32. 
To  find  Celsius  from  Fahronhelip  subtract  32 
from  the  Fahrenheit  and  divide  the  remainder 
by  1.8. 

A  third  method  of  tonH>erature  conversion 
Is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  Fahrenheit  and 
Celsius  scales  both  register  the  same  tempera- 
ture at  -40";  that  is,  -40"  F  equals  -40"  C. 
This  method  of  conversion,  sometimes  called 
the  **40  rtiios,'*  proceeds  as  follows: 

1,  Add  40  to  the  temperature  which  is  to 
be  converted.  Do  this  whether  the  given 
temperature  is  Fahrenheit  or  Celsius. 

2,  Multiply  by  9/5  when  changing  Celsius 
to  Fahrenheit;  by  5/9  when  changing  Fahrenheit 
to  Celsius. 

3,  Subtract  40  from  the  result  of  step  2. 
This  Is  the  answer. 

ftememtwr  that  the  multiplying  ratio  for 
converting  F  to  C  Is  5/9,  rather  than  9/5. 
Also  remember  to  always  ADD  40  first,  then 
multiply,  then  SUBTR.\CT  40,  regardless  of 
the  direction  of  the  conversion. 

To  change  a  Celsius  reading  to  in  ab  .olute 
value,  add  the  Celsius  reading  to  273" 
algebraically.  For  example,  minus  35"  C  is 
equlvaleat  to  238"  absolute,  thrived  at  by  adding 
minus  35*  C  to  273". 

To  change  a  Fahrenheit  reading  to  an 
absolute  value,  first  convert  th9  Fahrenheit 
reading  to  its  equivalent  Celsius  value,  which 
is  then  added  algebraically  to  273". 'Consequently 
50"  F  is  equivalent  to  283"  absolute,  arrived  at 
by  converting  50"  F  to  10"  C  and  then  adding 
the  Celsius  value  algebraically  to  273". 

VERTICAL  DISTRIBUTION 

The  earth's  atmosphere  is  divided  into 
layers  or  zones  according  to  various  dis- 
tinguishing features,  as  illustrated  in  figure 
12-7.  The  temperatures  shown  he  re  are  generally 
based  on  the  latest  **U.S.  Extension  to  the  ICAO 
Standard  Atmosphere"  and  are  representative 
of  mid-latitude  conditions.  The  extension  shown 


in  the  Insert  Is  speculative.  These  divisions  uro 
for  reference  of  thermal  structure  (Lnpso 
Rates)  or  other  significant  features  aiid  are 
not  Intended  to  Imply  that  these  layers  or  zones 
are  Independent  domains.  ThoeaiUii^surrouruled 
by  one  aUiiospheie,  not  by  a  number  of  buI)- 
atmospheres. 

Terms 

In  discussing  vertical  dislrt'r\don  of  tho 
earth's  atmosphere,  several  terms  are  used 
that  should  bo  understood  by  tho  Aerographor. 

LAPSE  a\TE.  — in'  general,  lapF^  rate  is 
the  rate  of  decrease  in  the  value  o*^  any 
meteorological  element  with  elevrtlon.  However, 
It  Is  usually  restricted  to  the  rate  of  decrease 
of  temperature  with  elevation;  tlius,  the  lapse 
rate  of  the  temperature  is  synonymous  with 
the  vertical  temperature  gradient.  The  tempera- 
ture lapse  *^ate  Is  usually  positive,  which  means 
that  the  teOiperature  decreases  with  elevation. 

INVERSION.  — Inverslo?  s  describe  tLe  atmos- 
pheric conditions  when  the  temperature  Increases 
with  altitude,  rather  than  de  .reas'^s  as  Is  usual. 
Inversions  result  from  the  selective  absorption 
of  the  earth's  radiation  by  the  vvdter  vapor  in 
the  air,  and  also  from  the  ©inking  subsidence 
of  air,  which  res  Ats  In  its  compression  and, 
therefjre,  heating.  Either  effect  alone  may 
cause  an  in*^ersion;  combined,  the  Inversion 
would  De  stronger. 

Inversions  are  a  frequent  occurrence, 
especially  a.,  night.  In  th3  Tropics,  and  In  the 
Polar  regions.  For  night  conditions  all  over 
the  world,  for  the  polar  regions,  and  for  the 
tropical  regions.  It  may  be  said  that  Inversions 
in  the  lowe  '  levels  are  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception. 

ISOTHERMAL,  — In  the  Isothermal  lapse  rate, 
no  cooling  or  warming  Js  noted,  and  the  rate 
is  zero  with  height. 

The^e  three  general  temperature  changes 
through  a  given  layer  of  air  with  height,  :  ^^ould 
not  bo  confused  with  the  rate  of  cooling  of  an 
air  parcel  ascending  through  a  layer,  which 
will  be  discussed  in  the  adiabatic  processes 
later  in  this  chapter. 
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Layers  of  tho  Atinosphero 

The  layers  and  zoiilS  win  bo  uibcussod 
under  two  soparato  classify  "at:  o  is.  Ono  is  tho 
MhTI*:OUOL(>GlCAl.  classlti.,dtlon  which  deflnos 
zones  according  to  their  significance  for  the 
weather,  and  tho  other  Is  the  KLKCTWCAL 
classification  which  defines  zones  according  to 
electrical  characteristics  of  gases  oi  the 
atnio  sphere, 

MLTEUKOLOGICAL  CLASSIFICATION.  —  In 
Uie  nietecTologictJ  classification  (commencing 
with  the  earth's  surface  imkI  proceeding  upward) 
arc  encountered  the  troposphere,  ti^opopauso, 
St ruto sphere,  stnitopause,  n^esosphere,  nioso- 
pause,  tbein.  jsphtjre,  and  the  exosphere.  These 
classUlcations  are  batsed  on  temperature 
characteristics. 

Troncsphere.  — The  troposphere  is  the  layer 
of  air  en-.eloping  the  earth  inimadiately  above 
tlie  eaith*s  surface.  It  is  approximately  5  1/2 
miles  (29,000  ft  or  d  kivi)  tluck  over  the  poles, 
about  7  1/2  nviles  (40,000  ft  or  12.5  km)  thick 
in  the  mid-1' titudes,  and  alwt  111/2  miles 
(Gi,OOJ  ft  or  19  kn^)  thick  o»er  the  Equator. 
XL:  figures  ^or  thickness  are  average  figures, 
th*^sv  chan^'.  somewhat  from  (lay  to  day  and 
fiorn  season  to  season.  The  troposphere  is 
tliicker  in  surmr^r  than  in  winter  and  is  thicker 
curing  the  day  than  during  tlve  night.  AIJ. 
'■/eather,as  we  know  it,  occurs  in  the  troposphere. 

The  troposphere  is  composed  of  a  mixture 
of  several  different  gases.  By  volume,  the 
composition  of  dry  air  in  the  troposphere  is 
:',s  follows:  78  percent  nitrogen,  21  percent 
oxygen,  nearly  1  percent  argon,  and  about  0.03 
perctsnt  carbon  dioxide.  In  addition,  it  contains 
mi.iute  traces  of  other  gases,  such  as  helium, 
hydrogen,  neon,  krypton,  and  others. 

The  air  in  the  troposphere  also  contains  a 
variable  amount  of  water  vapor.  The  maximum 
amount  of  water  vapor  that  the  air  can  hold 
depends  on  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  the 
pressure;  that  is,  the  higher  the  temperature, 
^le  more  water  vapor  it  can  hold  at  a  given 
pressure. 

The  air  also  contains  variable  amounts  of 
impurities,  such  as  dust,  salt  particles,  soot, 
and  chemicals.  There  impurities  in  the  air  are 
important  because  of  their  effect  on  visibility 
and  especially  because  of  the  part  they  play  in 
the  condensation  of  water  vapor.  If  tho  air  were 


absolutely  pure,  thee  would  be  little  condensn- 
tion;  these  minute  part  cles  act  as  nuclei  for 
the  condensation  of  water  vapor.  Nuclei  which 
have  an  affinity  for  water  vai)or  arc  culled 
HYGROSCOPIC  NUCL  .1, 

The  temperature  in  tlie  troi><).spherf  isaally 
decreases  with  height,  but  theiorn ay  be  li  erbions 
for  relatively  thin  layers  at  any  level. 

Tropopause. —  Tho  :rcpopause  is  a  transition 
layer  between  the  troposphere  and  the  strato- 
sphere. It  is  not  unlfi  rmly  thick,  and  it  is  not 
continuous  from  the  Equator  to  the  pohv-.  In 
each  hemisphere  t'le  existence  of  three  disstinct 
tropopausos  is  generally  agreed  upon  — one  in 
the  subtropical  latitudes,  ono  in  middle  lati- 
tudes, and  one  I:*  suopolur  latitiadcG.  Tl  ese 
may  overlap  or  muy  i)e  f'^lded. 

The  tropopause  is  charav-terized  by  littio 
or  no  increase  or  de  rease  of  temperature 
witli  increasing  altitude.  The  composition  of  gases 
is  about  the  sam'3  as  that  for  the  troposphere. 
However,  water  var'^r  -s  found  only  in  very 
minute  quantities  at  the  tropopause  and  above  it. 

Stratosphere.  —  The  stratosphor-:  direcUy 
overlies  Uie  tropopause  and  extends  to  nbout 
30  miles  (160,000  ft).  Temperat  le  varies  little 
with  height  in  the  stratosphere  through  th(  fir*^t 
30,000  feet;  however,  ^n  -hr  upper  wtion  the 
temperature  increases  approxi  ^iatel>  lin-  ^i^ly  to 
values  nearly  equal  ^.o  surface  temper,  ures. 
This  increase  in  temperalure  throngn  this  zone 
is  attributed  to  the  presence  of  ozone  which 
absorbs  most  of  the  incom  •  g  u  t?  ^nr!  t 
radiation. 

Stratopause.  — The  strutopauf  o  is  the  cop  of 
the  stratosphere.  It  is  the  zone  marking  another 
reversal  of  temperature  with  n^reas  :ig  r't.tude. 

MesoLv,^here.  — TJ:3  mesosphere  is  a  .  yer 
approxim>r.^«ly  20  miles  (100,000  thick  ./hich 
directly  overlies  the  stratopause.  The  temper'^- 
ture  decreases  with  height. 

Mesopause.  —  The  mescpause  is  '-he  'liin 
boundary  zone  between  the  mesospheiv  ai  ^  iie 
thermosphere.  It  is  marked  b-  \  reversal  of 
temperature;  i.e.,  temperature  again  increases 
with  altitude. 

Thermosphere. — The  thermospiiere,  a  second 
region  in  which  the  temperature  increases  vnth 
height,  extends  from  the  mesopause  to  c  ^-^r 
space. 
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Kxosph  'u.  — Tho  t;ry  outer  limit  of  the 
r'inrtli's  atin':>-.)hore  is  regarded  as  the  exo- 
i^phere«  U  ib  the  ."-ne  in  which  gas  atoms 
are  bo  widely  spaced  that  they  rarely  collide 
with  one  another  and  have  individual  orbits 
around  thu  earth.  It  is  believed  not  to  be  of 
njeteorologacal  s^^pificance. 

HLKCTIUCAL  CLASSIFICATION, —  The  pri- 
mary oonoei-n  u'^.h  the  electrical  classification 
is  the  effc  t  on  communicationc  and  radar. 
The  electrical  classification  outlines  three 
zonjjh  — t'\e  troposphere,  the  ozonosphere,  and 
the  ionosj^'iere, 

T;oi  o  phere.  — In  the  troposphere,  the  pri- 
mary eiuphasis  is  on  the  formation  of  inversions 
ot  toniperatuio;  that  is,  the  increase  of  tem- 
per-ilure  with  gain  in  altitude  and  on  variation 
in  nioibtiire  with  altitude.  Certain  conditions 
ca.'^e  si^  iif leant  bending  or  refraction  of  radio 
a:.u  rada/  waves.  Under  certain  circumstances 
the  rang-e.  of  communication  and  radar  is  thereby 
increased,  and  under  other  circumstances  the 
raneje  is   ho r toned. 

O  onosphere.  — This  layer  is  nearly  coin- 
cidont  with  the  stratosphere.  As  was  discussed 
e^^'-lier  in  this  section,  the  ozone  found  in  this 
z  *  aS  responsible  for  the  increase  in  tem- 
peiature  with  height  in  the  stratosphere. 

Ionosphere.  — The  ionosphere  extends  from 
about  40  miles  (200,000  ft)  to  an  indefinite 
height.  Ionization  of  air  molecules  through  this 
zone  provides  conditiors  that  are  xavorable  for 
radio  propagation.  This  zone  is  subdivided  into 
t'le  D,  E,  and  F  regions.  The  F  regions  are 
considered  the  most  important  for  increasing 
communication  capabilities. 

HEAT  TUANSFEU 

The  atmosphere  is  constantly  gaining  and 
losing  heat,  and  heat  is  being  transported  from 
one  part  of  the  world  to  the  other  by  wind 
movements.  It  is  due  to  the  inequalities  in  gain 
and  loss  of  heat  that  the  air  is  almost  constantly 
in  moticn.  The  motions  and  heat  transformations 
are   directly  expressed  by  wind  and  weather. 

Methods 

In  meteorology,  one  is  concerned  with  four 
methods  of  heat  transfer.  They  are  conduction, 
convection,   advection,   and   radiation.  Heat  is 
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transferred  from  the  earth  directly  to  the 
atmosphere  by  radiation,  conduction,  and 
advection,  and  within  the  atmosphere  by  radia- 
tion, conduction,  and  convection.  Advection,  a 
form  of  convection,  is  used  in  a  special  manner 
in  meteorology;  it  is  discussed  as  a  separate 
method  of  heat  transfer.  As  radiation  was 
discussed  earlier  in  the  chapter,  this  section 
will  concern  only  conduction,  convection,  and 
advection. 

CONUUCTION,  — Conduction  is  the  transfer 
of  heat  from  warmer  to  colder  matter  by 
contact.  Although  of  secondai'y  importance  in 
the  heating  of  the  atmosphere,  it  is  a  means 
by  which  air  close  to  the  surface  of  the  earth 
heats  during  the  day  and  cools  during  the  night. 
Even  if  air  is  a  poor  conductor  (as  shown 
by  the  use  of  dead  airspace  in  Thermopane 
glass  and  the  airspaces  used  as  insulation  in 
buildings),  the  heating  and  cooling  of  air  at 
the  immediate  surface  of  the  earth  are 
I  ccomplished  by  conduction. 

CONVECTION,  — Convection  is  the  method 
of  heat  transfer  in  :  fluid  resulting  in  transport 
and  mixing  of  the  properties  of  that  fluid. 
Visualize  a  pot  of  boiling  water.  The  water  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pot  is  heated  by  conduction. 
It  becomes  less  dense  and  rises.  Cooler  and 
denser  water  from  the  sides  and  the  top  of 
the  pot  rushes  in  and  replaces  the  rising  water. 
In  time,  the  water  is  thoroughly  mixed.  As 
long  as  heat  is  applied  to  the  pot,  the  water 
continues  to  transfer  heat  by  convection.  The 
transfer  of  heat  by  convection  in  this  case 
applies  only  to  what  is  happening  to  the  water 
in  the  pot.  In  meteorologj',  the  term  **con- 
vection"  is  normally  applied  to  vertical  trans- 
port. 

Vertical  transfer  of  heat  in  the  atmosphere 
works  in  a  similar  manner;  warmer,  less  dense 
air  rises  and  is  replaced  by  descending 
cooler,  denser  air,  which  in  tui*n,  acquires 
heat. 

Convection  occurs  regularly  in  the  atmos- 
phere, resulting  in  turbulent  air  and  large 
cumulus-type  clouds  when  sufficient  moisture 
is  present.  The  specifics  of  convection  were 
discussed  in  greater  detail  as  it  pertained  to 
the  SKEW-T  Log  '*P"  Diagram  in  chapter  10 
of  this  manual. 

ADVECTION.  — Advection  is  really  a  form 
of  convection,  but  in  meteorology  it  means  the 
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transfer  of  heat  or  other  properties  along  tlio 
HORIZONTAL,  Convection  Is  the  term  reserved 
for  the  VERTICAL  transport  of  heat.  Hence- 
forth in  this  training  manual  the  words  **con- 
vaction"  and  **advectlon»'  are  used  to  mean 
the  vertical  and  horizontal  transfer  of  atmos- 
pheric properties,  respectively. 

Horizontal  transfer  of  heat  is  accomplished 
by  motion  of  the  air  from  one  latitude  and 
longitude  to  another.  It  Is  of  major  Importance 
in  the.  exchange  of  air  between  polar  and 
equatorial  regions.  Much  more  heat  is  trans- 
ported from  place  to  place  by  the  process  of 
advectlon  than  by  any  of  the  other  methods  of 
heat  transfer.  This  Is  easily  understood  when 
you  think  of  the  fact  that  the  air  Is  almost 
always  In  motion  at  all  levels  of  the  atmosphere. 

Transfer  of  heat  by  advectlon  is  accom- 
plished not  only  by  the  transport  of  warm  air, 
but  also  by  the  transport  of  water  vapor  which 
releases  heat  when  condensation  occurs. 

Specific  Heat 

The  specific  heat  of  a  substance  shoA^s  how 
many  calories  of  heat  it  takes  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  1  gram  of  that  substance  1®  C. 
Since  it  takes  1  calorie  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  1  gram  of  water  1°  C,  the  specific  heat  of 
water  is  1.  The  specific  heat  of  a  substance 
plays  a  tremendous  role  in  meteorology  because 
it  is  tied  directly  to  temperature  changes.  For 
instance,  the  specific  heat  of  the  earth  in 
general  is  0.33.  This  means  it  takes  only  0.33 
calorie  to  raise  the  temperature  of  1  gram  of 
earth  I®  C.  Stated  another  way,  the  earth  heats 
and  cools  three  ti  .3S  as  fast  as  water. 

From  this  the  Aevographer's  Mate  can  see 
that  ocean  weather  is  milder  and  less  extreme 
in  temperature  than  continental  weather  because 
it  takes  3  times  as  long  (or  3  times  as  much 
heat/cooling)  for  water  to  both  heat  and  cool. 

The  specific  heat  of  various  land  surfaces 
is  also  different,  though  the  difference  between 
one  land  surface  and  another  is  not  as  great 
as  between  land  and  water.  Dry  sand  or  bare 
rock  has  the  lowest  specific  heat.  Forest  areas 
have  the  highest  specific  heat.  This  difference 
in  specific  heat  is  another  cause  for  differences 
in  temperature  for  areas  of  different  types  of 
surfaces  which  are   only  a  few  miles  apart. 

The  specific  heat  of  ice  is  0.421  and  that 
of  steam  is  0.502.  These  specific  hoal,'-  ire 
reflected  in  the  thermal  history  of  1  grnru  of 
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ice  as  shown  in  figure  12-8.  They  also  point 
out  the  tremendous  amount  of  energy  Involved 
In  the  fusion,  sublimation,  ai\d  vaporization 
processes  in  the  atmosphere. 

Energy  cannot  be  created  or  destroyadr. 
however,  it  can  be  transformer  from  one  type 
of  energy  Into  another.  Even  the  amount  that 
seems  to  be  lost  can  be  8  "-.Junted  for  In  the 
form  of  light,  sound,  heat,  and  the  like. 


PRESSURE-TEMPERATURE-DENSITY 
RELATIONSHIP 

The  conditions  undar  which  gases  must  be 
compared,  densities  determined,  and  gas  con- 
stants derived  are  known  as  the  standard 
conditions  for  gases.  The  standard  conditions 
are  a  pressure  of  760  millimeters  of  mercury 
(1,013,25  mb)  and  a  temperature  of  0*"  C, 
sometimes  referred  to  as  STP  (standard  tem- 
perature and  pressure). 

KINETIC  THEORY  OF  GASES 

The  kinetic  (motion)  theory  of  gases  ig  very 
helpful  in  understanding  the  behavior  of  gases. 
Gases,  like  some  other  substances,  consist  of 
molecules  which  have  no  inherent  tendency  to 
stay  in  one  place  as  do  the  molecules  of  a  solid. 
Instead,  the  molecules  of  gas,  since  they  are 
smaller  than  the  space  between  them,  move 
a}x)ut  at  random  (but  in  straight  lines  until 
they  collide  with  each  other  or  with  other 
obstructions).  When  gas  is  enclosed,  its  pressure 
depends  on  the  numl^r  of  times  the  molecules 
strike  the  surrounding  walls.  The  number  of 
blows  which  the  molecules  strike  per  second 
against  the  walls  remains  constant  as  long  as 
the  temperature  and  the  vl  ^ime  remain  constant. 

If  the  volume  (the  space  .ccupied  by  tlie 
gas)  is  decreased,  the  number  of  blows  against 
the  wall  is  increased,  thereby  -ncrcRsinp  the 
pressure,  the  temperature  remaining  conjtan.. 
Temperature  is  a  measure  of  the  m  ' ocular 
ac-ivity  of  the  gas  molecules  i-  »d  a  Treasure 
of  the  internal  energy  of  a  .  aS.  When  the 
temperature  is  increased,  there  is  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  speed  of  the  molecules; 
they  strike  the  walls  at  a  faster  rate,  thereby 
increasing  the  pressure,  provided  the  volume 
remains  constant. 

Therefore,  there  is  a  close  relationship  of 
volume,  pressure,  and  density  of  gases. 
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GAS  LAWS 

The  laws  governing  the  behavior  of  gases 
and  mixtures  of  gases  are  given  in  the 
following  sections. 

Boyle's  Law 

Boyle's  law  states  that  the  volume  of  a 
gas  is  inversely  proportional  to  its  pressure, 
provided  the  temperature  remains  constant. 
This  means  that  if  the  volume  is  halved,  the 
pressure  is  doubled. 

The  formula  for  Boyle's  law  is  as  follows; 
VP  =  V»P' 

For  example,  assume  20  cm^  of  gas  has 
a  pressure  of  1,000  mb.  If  the  pressure  is 
increased  to  1,015  mb  and  the  temperature 
remains  constant,  the  new  volume  will  be 
19,71  cm3.  Applying  the  formula,  we  find 

20  X  1,000  =  V»  X  1,015 

^,  ,  20,000 
^    ~  1,015 

V  =  19.71  cm^ 

Charles*  Law 

In  the  section  on  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases, 
it  was  explained  that  the  temperature  of  a 
gas  is  a  meaf;ure  of  the  average  speed  of  the 
molecules  of  the  gas.  It  was  also  shown  that 
the  pressure  the  gas  exerts  is  a  measure  of 
the  number  of  times  per  second  that  the 
molecules  strike  the  walls  of  the  container  and 
the  speed  at  which  they  strike  it.  It  then  can 
easily  be  seen  that  if  the  temperature  of  a 
gas  in  a  closed  container  is  raised,  the  speed 
of  the  molecules  within  the  gas  increases.  This 
causes  the  molecules  to  strike  the  sides  of 
the  container  more  times  per  second  and  with 
more  force,  since  they  are  moving  faster.  Thus, 
by  increasing  the  temperature,  the  pressure  is 
increased.  This  is  stated  by  charles*  law  in 
the  following  manner:  If  the  volume  of  an 
enclosed  gas  remains  constant,  the  pressure 
is  directly  proportional  to  the  absolute  tem- 
perature. Therefore,  If  the  absolute  temperature 
is  doubled,  the  pressure  is  doubled;  if  the 
absolute   Uimperature  is  halved,  the  pressure 


is  halved.  The  formulas  for  Charles*  law  are 
PX*  =  P'T,  where  volume  is  constant,  and 
VT*  =  V'T  where  pressure  in  constant. 

For  example,  assume  that  10  cm^  of  a 
gas  have  a  temperature  of  200"  absolute.  If 
the  temperature  is  increased  to  300**  absolute ^ 
the  volume  is  15  cm^.  Applying  the  formula, 
we  find 

10  X  300  «=  V»  X  200 


V  =  15cm3 

or  applying  T*  and  P\  the  same  type  relation- 
ship can  be  computed. 

Universal  Gas  Law 

The  universal  gas  law  is  a  combination  of 
Boyle*s  law  and  Charles*  law.  It  states  that 
the  product  of  the  yiitial  pressure,  initial 
volume,  and  new  temperature  (absolute  scale) 
of  an  enclosed  gas  is  equal  to  the  product  of 
the  new  pressure,  new  volume,  and  initial 
temperature.   The  formula   is   PVT»  =  P'V'T. 

For  example  assume  the  pressure  of 
500  ci7i3  volume  of  gas  is  600  mb  and  the 
temperature  is  30"  C.  (303"  absolute).  If  the 
temperature  is  increased  to  45"  C  (318" 
absolute)  and  the  volume  is  decreased  to 
250  cm^,  the  pressure  of  the  volume  will  be 
1,259,4  mb.  Applying  the  formula,  we  find 

600  X  500  X  318  =  P'  X  250  X  303 

p,  ^  95,400,000 
75,750 

P«  =  1,259.4  mb 

Equation  of  State 

The  Equation  of  State  is  a  general  formula 
which  gives  the  same  information  as  Boyle's 
law  and  Charles*  law.  It  involves  a  gas  constant, 
which  is  a  value  assigned  each  gas.  For  instance, 
the  gas  constant  of  air  is  2,870  when  the  pressure 
is  expressed  in  millibars,  and  the  density  is 
expressed  in  metric  tons  per  cubic  meter. 
The  constant  may  be  expressed  differently, 
depending  on   the   system  of  units  used.  The 
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following  formula  is  an  expression  of  the 
equation: 

P  =  pRT 

P  — pressure  in  millibars 

p  —  density 

R  — gas  constant 

T  — temperature  (absolute) 

From  this  relationship,  we  can  draw  tho 
following  conclusions: 

1.  A  change  in  pressure,  density  (mass  or 
volume),  or  temperature  requires  a  change  in 
one  or  both  of  the  others. 

2.  An  increase  in  atmospheric  pressure 
results  in  an  increase  in  atmospheric  density. 
Conversely,  a  decrease  in  pressure  results 
in  a  decrease  of  density.  (Temperature  remaining 
constant.) 

3.  With  an  increase  in  temperature,  pressure 
and/or  density  must  change.  In  the  free  atmos- 
phere, the  temperature-increase  frequently 
results  in  expansion  of  the  air  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  decrease  in  density  outweighs  the 
temperature  increase,  and  the  pressure  actually 
decreases.  Likewise,  the  temperature  increase 
allows  an  increase  in  moisture,  which  in  turn 
d^  reases  density  (mass  of  moist  air  is  less 
than  that  of  dry  hl-^U  couple  this  with  expansion, 
and  almost  invar  it  "^ly,  the  final  result  is  a 
decrease  in  pressure. 


WATER  VAPOR  CHARACTERISTICS 

Water  vapor  is  a  a'^iversal  constituent  of  the 
atmosphere.  Any  given  volume  of  atmosphere 
at  a  given  temperature  can  contain  only  a 
certain  maximum  qua3:)tity  of  water  vapor.  The 
maximum  amount  (by  volumo)  of  water  vapor 
that  the  air  can  held  is  about  4  percent.  If 
more  and  more  water  vapor  is  injected  into  a 
given  container  of  dry  air  kept  at  a  constant 
temperature,  a  point  is  reached  when  tlie  water 
vapor  condenses,  or  becomes  liquid,  as  fog 
within  the  container  or  as  dew  on  its  walls. 
As  more  and  more  water  vapor  is  itlded,  more 
of  it  condenses;  but  the  total  amount  of  vapor 
in  the  container  remains  unchanged,  though  the 
amount  of  liquid  water  in  the  form  of  fog  or 
dew  increases.  The  volume  of  air  in  the  con- 
tainer is  then  said  to  be  saturated  with  water 
vapor. 

The  quantity  of  water  vapor  needed  to  pro- 
duce saturation  does  not  depend  on  the  pressure 
of  other  atmospheric  gases;  consequently,  at  a 
given  temperature,  the  same  amount  of  water 
vapor  will  saturate  a  given  volume  of  air 
whether  it  be  on  the  ground  at  a  pressure  of 
1000  mb  or  at  17,000-ft  altitude  with  only  500 
mb  pressure,  if  the  temperature  is  the  same. 
Since  density  decreases  with  altitude,  a  given 
volume  of  air  would  contain  lass  mass  (grams) 
at  17,000  ft  than  at  the  surface;  therefore,  in 
a  saturated  volumo,  there  would  be  more  water 
vapor  per  gram  of  air  at  this  altitude  than  at 
the  surface. 


HUMIDITY 

As  indicated  earlier,  weather  conditions 
depend  greatly  upon  the  amount  of  water  in 
the  air.  The  water  may  be  in  any  oi  three 
forms  — gas,  liquid,  or  solid.  As  a  gas,  it  is 
called  water  vapor,  which  is  invisible.  Solid 
or  liquid  water  is  visible  as  precipitation  or 
as  clouds. 

Humidity  is  a  comprehensive  concept;  there- 
fore, there  are  available  many  different 
definitions  and  many  different  manners  of 
expressing  humidity. 

Most  of  the  weather  that  interferes  with  the 
operation  of  aircraft  is  directly  associated  with 
water  in  some  form. 


Temperature 

Although  the  quantity  of  water  vapor  in  a 
saturated  volume  of  atmosphere  is  independent 
of  the  air  pressure,  IT  DOES  DEPEND.ON  THE 
TEMPERATURE.  The  higher  the  temperature, 
the  greater  the  tendency  tor  liquid  water  to  turn 
into  vapor.  At  a  higher  temperature,  therefore, 
more  vapor  must  be  injected  into  a  given  volume 
before  the  saturated  state  is  reached  and  dew 
or  fog  forms.  On  the  other  hand,  cooling  a 
saturated  volume  of  air  forces  some  of  the 
vapor  to  condense  and  the  quantity  of  vapor 
in  the  volume  to  diminish. 

Pressure  (Dalton's  Law) 

The  laws  relative  to  the  pressure  of  a  mixture 
of   gases    were    formulated    by    the  English 
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physicist,  John  Dalton.  One  of  the  laws  states 
that  the  partial  pressures  of  two  or  more  mixed 
gases  (or  vp.pors)  are  the  saine  as  if  each 
filled  the  space  alone.  The  other  law  states 
that  the  total  pressure  is  Ihe  sum  of  all  the 
partial  pressures  of  gases  and  vapors  present 
in  an  enclosure. 

Water  vapor,  in  the  atmosphere,  for 
instance,  is  independent  of  the  presence  of 
other  gases;  the  vapor  pressure  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  pressure  of  the  dry  gases  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  vice  versa.  However,  the  total 
atmospheric  pressure  is  found  by  adding  all 
the  pressures  — those  of  the  dry  air  and  the 
water  vapor. 

TEKMS 

The  actual  amount  of  water  vapor  cont.iined 
in  the  air  is  usually  less  than  the  saturation 
amount.  The  amount  of  water  vapor  in  the  air 
is  expressed  in  several  different  manners.  Som? 
of  the  principal  methods  are  described  in  tho 
following  portion  of  this  section. 

F^elative  Humidity 

Although  the  major  portion  of  the  atmos- 
phere is  not  saturated,  ibr  we  p.  the  r  analysis 
it  is  desirable  to  be  able  to  SF,y  how  near  it 
is  to  being  saturated.  This  relationship  is 
expressed  as  relative  humidity.  The  relative 
humidity  of  a  volume  of  air  is  the  ratio  (in 
percent)  between  the  water  vapor  actually 
present  and  the  water  vapor  necessary  for 
saturation  at  a  given  temperature. 

Assume,  for  instance,  that  the  temperature 
is  25°  C.  The  amount  of  water  vapor  needed  to 
saturate  a  cubic  meter  of  air  at  this  tempera- 
ture is  23.05  grams.  If  observation  indicates 
only  11.525  grams  of  vapor  in  a  cubic  meter, 
the  sample  volume  is  half  saturated,  or  its 
relative  humidity  is  50  percent. 

Relative  humidity  is  also  defined  as  the 
ratio  (expressed  in  percent)  of  the  observed 
vapor  pressure  to  that  required  for  saturation 
at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure. 

Relative  hUiT^ldity  shows  the  degree  of 
saturation,  but  it  gives  no  clue  to  the  actual 
amount  of  water  vapor  in  the  air.  Thus,  ^ther 
expressions  of  humidity  are  useful. 


Absolute  Humidity 

The  mass  of  water  vapor  present  per  unit 
volume  of  space,  usually  expressed  in  grams 
per  cubic  meter,  is  known  as  absolute  humidity. 
It  may  be  thought  of  as  the  density  of  the  water 
vapor. 

Specific  Humidity 

Humidity  may  be  exi)ressod  as  the  mass 
of  water  vapor  contained  in  a  unit  mass  of 
air  (dry  air  plus  the  water  vapor),  or  as  the 
ratio  of  the  density  of  the  water  vapor  to  the 
density  of  the  air  (MIXTURE  OF  DRY  AIR 
AND  WATER  VAPOl^).  This  is  called  the 
specific  humidity  and  is  expressed  in  grams 
per  gram  or  in  grams  per  kilogram.  Since  this 
value  depends  upon  the  measurement  of  mass, 
and  mass  does  not  change  with  temperature 
and  pressure,  the  specific  humidity  of  a  parcel 
of  air  remains  constant  unless  water  vapor 
is  added  to  or  taken  from  the  parcel.  For  this 
reason,  air  which  is  unsaturated  may  move  from 
place  tc  place  or  from  level  to  level,  and  its 
specific  humidity  remains  the  same  as  long 
as  no  water  vapor  is  added  or  removed.  However, 
if  the  air  is  saturated  and  cooled,  some  of  the 
water  vapor  must  condense;  consequently,  the 
specific  humidity  (which  reflects  only  the  water 
vapor)  decreases.  If  saturated  air  is  heated, 
its  specific  humidity  remains  unchanged  unless 
water  ^'^apor  is  added  to  it,  in  which  case  the 
.  specific  humidity  increases.  The  maxim^im 
specific  humidity  which  a  parcel  can  have 
occurs  at  saturation  and  depends  upon  both 
the  temperature  and  the  pressure.  Since  warm 
air  can  nold  more  watei  vapor  than  cold  air 
at  constant  pressure,  the  saturation  specific 
humidity  at  high  temperatures  is  greater  than 
at  low  temperatures.  Also,  since  moist  air  is 
leas  dense  than  dry  air  at  constant  tempera- 
ture, a  parcel  of  air  has  a  greater  specific 
humidity  at  saturation,  if  the  pressure  is  low, 
than  when  the  pressure  is  high. 

Mixing  Ratio 

The  mixing  ratio  is  defined  as  the  ratio 
of  the  mass  of  water  vapor  to  the  mass  of 
DRY  AIR  and  is  e;qpressed  in  grams  per  gram 
or  in  grams  per  kilogram.  It  differs  from 
specific  humidity  only  in  that  it  is  related 
to  the  mass  of  dry  air  instead  of  to  the  total 
dry   air  plus  water  vapor.  It  is  very  nearly 
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equal  numerically  to  specific  humidity,  but  it 
is  always  slightly  greater.  The  mixing  ratio 
has  the  scune  characteristic  properties  as  the 
specific  humidity,  in  that  it  is  conservative  for 
atmospheric  processes  involving  a  change  in 
temperature  but  is  nonconservative  for  changes 
involving  a  gain  or  loss  of  water  vapor. 

Previously  it  was  learned  that  air  at  any 
given  temperature  can  hold  only  a  certain 
amount  of  water  vapor  before  it  is  saturated* 
The  total  cunount  of  vapor  which  air  can  hold 
at  any  given  temperature,  by  weight  relation- 
ship, is  rexerred  to  as  the  saturation  mixing 
ratio*  It  is  useful  to  note  that  the  following 
relationship  exists  between  mixing  ratio, 
saturation  n.ixing  ratio,  and  relative  humidity: 
Relative  humidity  is  equal  to  the  mixing  ratio 
divided  by  the  saturation  mixing  ratio,  multi- 
plied by  100.  If  any  two  of  the  three  components 
in  this  relationship  are  known,  the  third  may 
be  determined  by  simple  mathematics. 

Dew  Point 

The  dewpoint  is  the  temperature  to  which 
air  must  be  cooled,  at  constant  pressure  and 
constant  water  vapor  content,  in  order  for 
saturation  to  occur.  The  dewpoint  is  a  con- 
servative and  very  useful  element.  When 
atmospheric  pressure  stays  constant,  the  dew- 
point  reflects  increases  and  decreases  in 
moisture  in  the  air,  and  also  shows  at  a  glance, 
under  the  same  conditions,  how  much  cooling 
of  the  air  is  required  to  condense  moisture 
from  the  air. 


CHANGE  OF  STATE 

A  change  of  state  (or  change  of  phase)  of 
a  substance  describes  the  change  of  a  sub- 
stance from  a  solid  to  a  liquid,  liquid  tc  a 
vapor,  vapor  to  a  liquid,  liquid  to  a  solid,  solid 
to  vapor,  or  vapor  to  a  solid.  In  meteorology 
we  are  concerned  primarily  with  the  change  of 
state  of  water  in  the  air.  Water  is  present  in 
the  atmosphere  in  any  or  all  of  the  three  states 
(solid,  liquid,  and  vapor)  and  changes  back 
and  forth  from  one  state  to  another.  Thu 
mere  presence  of  water  is  important,  but  the 
change  of  state  of  tlie  water  in  the  air  is  more 
important  because  the  change  of  state  of  water 
affects  the  weather  direcUy.  The  solid  state 
ol  water  is  in  the  form  of  ice  crystals;  the 
liquid  state  of  water  is  in  the  form  of  raindrops, 


clouds,  and  fogs,  while  the  vapor  state  of  water 
is  in  tlie  form  of  an  unseen  gas  in  the  air. 
(See  fig.  12-8.) 

Enorr;y  is  involved  in  the  various  changes 
of  St  .10  which  occur  in  the  atmosphere.  This 
ener^;>'  \s  primarily  in  the  form  of  heat.  The 
heat  which  is  used  by  the  substance  in  changing 
its  state  is  referred  to  as  the  latent  heat  and 
is  usually  stated  in  calories.  The  calorie  is 
a  unit  of  heat  energy.  It  is  the  amount  of  heat 
required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  1  gram 
of  water  1®  C.  A  closer  look  at  some  of  the 
major  changes  of  state  of  the  atmosphere  helps 
to  clarify  latent  heat. 

LIQUID  TO  SOLID 
AND  VICE  VERSA 

Fusion  is  the  change  of  state  from  a  solid 
to  a  liquid  at  the  same  temperature.  The  number 
of  gram  calories  of  heat  necessary  to  change 
1  gram  of  a  substance  from  the  solid  to  the 
liquid  state  is  known  as  the  heat  of  tusion. 
To  change  1  gram  of  ice  to  1  gram  of  water 
at  a  constant  temperature  and  pressure  requires 
roughly  80  calories  of  heat;  this  is  called  the 
latent  heat  of  fusion.  The  opposite  of  fusion 
is  freezing— a  liquid  changes  into  a  solid.  Since 
it  requires  80  calories  to  change  1  gram  of  ice 
to  1  gram  of  water,  this  same  amount  of  heat 
is  released  when  1  gram  of  water  is  changed 
to  ice. 

LIQUID  TO  GAS 
AND  VICE  VERSA 

Water  undergoep  the  process  of  evaporation 
when  changing  from  the  liquid  to  gaseous  state. 
According  to  the  molecular  theory  of  matter, 
all  matter  consists  of  molecules  in  motion. 
The  molecules  in  a  bottled  liquid  are  restricted 
in  their  motion  by  the  walls  of  the  container. 
However,  on  ?.  free  surface  erqwsed  to  the 
atmosphere,  thcj  motion  of  the  molecules  in  the 
licrald  is  restricted  by  the  weight  of  the  atmos- 
phere or,  more  precisely,  by  the  atmospheric 
pressure.  If  the  speed  of  the  liquid  molecules 
is  sufficiently  high,  thoy  escape  from  the 
siii'face  of  the  liqi'ld  into  the  atmosphere.  As 
the  temperature  of  the  liquid  is  increased,  the 
speed  of  the  molecules  is  increased,  and  the 
rate  at  which  the  molecules  escape  from  the 
surfac3  also  increases.  Evaporation  takes  place 
only  iroHi  the  free  surface  of  a  substance. 
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S.  CALORIES  SHlAm  TO  NUREST 
WHOLE  FIGURES. 


209.12 

Figure  12-8.  — Thermal  history  of  1  gram  of  ice. 


During  the  process  of  evaporation,  heat  is 
absorbed  by  the  water  being  vaporized.  The 
amount  absorbed  is  approximately  539  calories 
per  gram  of  water  if  the  watar  is  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  100**  C.  On  the  other  hand,  the  amount 
is  597.3  calories,  if  the  evaporation  takes  place 
at  a  water  temperature  of  0®  C.  This  energj-  is 
required  to  keep  the  molecules  in  the  vapor 
state  and  is  called  the  latent  heat  of  vaporization. 
Since  the  water  needs  to  absorb  heat  in  order 
to  vaporize,  heat  must  be  applied  or  else 
evaporation  cannot  take  place.  The  air  provides 
thiB  heat.  For  this  reason,  evaporation  is  said 
to  be  a  cooling  process,  because  by  supplying 
the  heat  for  vaporization,  the  temperature  of 
the  air  is  lowered. 

Basically  condensation  is  the  opposite  of 
evaporation,  in  that  water  vapor  undergoes  a 
cl'i^nge  in  state  from  gas  to  liquid.  However, 
a  condition  of  saturation  must  be  fulfilled  before 
conden'^^.tion  can  occur;  that,  is,  the  air  must 
contain  all  the  water  vapor  it  can  hold  (100 
percent  relative  humidity)  before  any  of  it  can 
condense  from  the  atmosphere, 

Jn  the  process  of  condensation,  the  hf. at  that 
Wfxs  absorbed  in  evaporation  is  released  from 


the  water  vapcr  into  the  air  and  is  called  the 
latent  heat  of  condensation. 

SOLID  TO  GAS 
AND  VICE  VERSA 

Sublimation  is  the  change  of  state  from  a 
solid  to  a  vapor  or  vice  versa  at  the  same 
temperature.  In  physics  and  chemistry,  subli- 
mation is  usually  regarded  only  as  the  change 
of  state  from  solid  to  vapor,  but  meteorologists 
do  not  make  this  distinction.  The  heat  of 
sublimation  equals  the  heat  of  fusion  plus  the 
heat  of  vaporization  for  a  substance.  The 
calories  required  ior  watef-  to  sublime  are: 
80  +  597.3  =  677.5,  if  the  vapor  has  a  tem- 
perature of  0°  C. 

The  process  of  vapor  passing  directly  into 
the  solid  form  without  going  throu^  the  liquid 
phase  is  called  crystallization.  This  process,  ac 
well  as  its  reverse,  is  often  called  sublimation 
in  meteorology. 

The  calories  liberated  by  crystallization  are 
the  same  as  those  for  sublimation.  Crystalli- 
zation frequently  takes  place  in  the  atmosphere 
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when  supercooled  water  vapor  crystallizes 
directly  into  ice  crystals  and  forms  cirriform 
clouds. 


ADIABATIC  PROCESS 

An  ••.diabatic  process  is  one  in  which  no 
heat  is  added  to  or  taken  away  from  the  mass 
of  air  by  exchange  with  the  eiivironmont  during 
the  process. 

DESCRIPTION 

If  a  given  parcel  of  air  is  compressed 
adiabatically,  its  temperature  rises,  £.ince  the 
work  of  compression  is  converted  into  heat. 
If  a  given  parcel  of  air  e:q)ands  adiabatically 
against  exteii.ai  pressure,  its  temperature  falls, 
since  some  tne  heat  energy  of  the  air  parcel 
is  used  in  doing  the  work  of  pushing  back  its 
boundaries.  The  heating  of  air  during  com- 
pression causes  a  tire  pump  to  be  warmer  when 
inflating  a  tire,  becj^i^e  work  is  being  done  on 
the  gas.  The  cooling  of  air  by  expansion  occurs 
when  air  is  allcv^'ed  to  escape  from  the  tire, 
because  the  a^r  is  doing  work  as  it^^qaands. 
(See  **Gas  Laws.") 

Remember,  in  an  adiabatic  process  an 
increase  in  temperature  is  due  only  to 
COMPRESSION  when  the  air  sinks  or  subsides. 
A  decrease  in  temperature  is  due  only  to 
EXPANSION  when  air  rises,  as  in  convective 
currents  or  going  over  mountains.  There  is  no 
addition  or  subtraction  of  heat  involved.  The 
changes  in  temperature  are  due  to  the 
conversion  of  energy  from  one  form  to  another. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  atmosphere 
has  a  tendency  to  resist  vertical  motion.  This 
is  known  as  stability.  Stability  can  best  be 
e:q)lalned  by  a  brief  description  of  the  ball 
and  bowl  an^ogy  (fig.  12-9). 

In  this  analogy  a  bowl  is  s*jt  on  a  flat 
surface  with  a  ball  placed  inside  it.  The  baJl 
will  rest  in  the  bottom  of  the  bowl;  but,  if  we 
push  the  ball  in  any  direction,  it  will  seek  out 
the  bottom  of  the  bowl  again.  This  is  referred 
to  as  ABSOLUTE  STALILm  (fig.  12-9  (A)). 
Txirn  the  bowl  ups?.de  down,  position  the  ball 
anywhere  on  the  bowl's  bottom  surface,  fig. 
12-9  (B)  and  the  ball  will  start  moving  on 
its  own  without  any  other  force  being  applied. 


This  is  a  condition  of  ABSOLUTE  INSTABILITY. 
If  we  now  remove  the  bowl  and.p'n.ce  the  ball 
on  the  flat  surface  (fig.  12-9  (C;),  we  have 
NEUTRAL  STABILITY  — that  is,  if  a  force  is 
applied  to  the  ball,  it  moves;  but  if  the  force 
is  removed,  it  will  stop  >vith  no  further 
movement. 

Air  in  our  atmosphere  reacts  in  a  similar 
manner  when  moved  up  or  down.  If  it  is  moved 
up  and  becomes  denser  than  the  surrounding 
air,  it  will  return  to  its  original  position  and 
be  considered  STABLE.  If  it  becomes  less 
dense  than  the  surrounding  air,  it  will  con- 
tinue to  rise  and  be  considered  UNSTABLE. 
When  density  remains  the  same  as  the 
surrounding  air  after  being  lifted  it  will  be 
considered  NEUTRALLY  STABLE,  having  no 
tendency  to  rise  or  sink  further. 

LAPSE  RATES 

Lapse  rate  'i  decrease  in  any  atmospheric 
variable  with  height,  biit  is  generally  applied 
to  temperature  in  ineteorclogy.  (See  table  12-3.) 

Dry  Adiabatic  Lapse  Rate 

If  a  parcel  of  air  is  lifted,  its  pressure 
is  decreased,  since  pressure  decreases  with 
height,  and  its  temperature  falls  due  to  the 
expansions  If  the  air  is  dry  and  the  process  is 
adiabatic,  the  rate  of  temperature  fall  is  1°  C 
per  100  meters  of  lift,  or  5  1/2°  F  per  1,000 
feet  of  lift;  if  the  parcel  descends  to  higher 


Table  ]  2-3«  — Lapse  rates  of  temperature 

/ 

/ 


Lapse  rate 

Per  1,000 

Per  100 

feec 

meters 

Dry  adiabatic 

5  1/2°  F 

1°C 

Saturation  (moist) 

adiabatic 

2-3°  F 

.55°  C 

Average 

3.3°  F 

.65°  C 

Superadiabatic 

5  1/2-15°  F 

1-3.42°  C 

Autoconvective 

More  than 

More  than 

15°  F 

3.42°  C 
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BALL  IN  BOWL 


FORCE  MOVES  BALL 


REMOVED  BALL  OSCILLATES 


BALL  EVENTUALLY 
RETURNS  TO  ORIGINAL 
POSITION 


'A)  ABSOLUTE  STABILITY 


BALL  BALANCED  ON  BOWL 


RELEASE  OF  FORCE 
PERMITS  BALL  TO  MOVE 


BALL  CONTINUES 
TO  MOVE 


BALL  WILL  CONTINUE 
TO  MOVE 


(B)  ABSOLUTE  INSTABILITY 


BALL  RESTING  ON  TABLE  FORCE  MOVES  BALL 


FORCE  REMOVED, 
BALL  STOPS 


BAIL  REMAINS  IN 
NEW  POSITION 


CO  NEUTRAL  STABILITY 


209.364 


Figure  12-9,  — Analogy  depiction  of  stability. 


pressure 9  its  temperature  increases  at  the  rate 
of  1"*  C  per  100  meters,  or  5  1/2**  F  per  1,000 
feet.  This  is  known  as  the  dry  adiabatic  lapse 
rate. 


Saturation  Adiabatic  Lapse  Rate 

When  a  mass  of  air  is  lifted,  it  cools  at 
a  practically  constant  rate  of  5  1/2®  F  per 
1,000  feet  as  long  as  it  remains  iinsaturated 
(relative  humidity  below  100  percent).  If  the 
original  moisture  is  being  carried  along  with 
the  mass  as  it  ascends,  it  cools  to  its  saturation 
temperature,  cmd  the  relative  humidity  is  then 


100  percent.  Condensation  takes  place  with  any 
further  cooling.  For  each  gram  of  water  con- 
densed, about  597  calories  of  heat  are  liberated. 
This  latent  heat  of  condensation  is  absorbed  by 
the  air,  e  i  the  adiabatic  cooling  rate  is 
decreased  v  2®  to  3**  F  per  1,000  feet  instead 
of  5  1/2**  F  per  1,000  feet.  The  process  during 
the  saturated  e^qpan&ion  of  the  air  is  called 
the  saturation  adiabatic,  tl.e  moist  adiabatic,  or 
the  nseudoadiabatic  process,  Thepseudoadiabatic 
process  t  leumes  that  moisture  falls  out  of  the 
air  as  soon  as  it  condenses. 


How  tho  temperati^rf 
changes  in  response  to  L 


f  a  parcel  of  air 
1  p  rocesses  can  be 
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illustrated  by  lifting  a  parcel  o!  aJr  over  a 
mountain.  Assume  that  a  situ^ated  parcel  of 
air  having  a  temperrxture  of  44''  F  is  at  5»000 
feet  and  is  forced  over  a  12,000-loot  mountain. 
Condensation  occurs  f rc  m  5,000  to  12,000  feet 
so  that  the  parcel  cools  at  ttie  moist  aaiabatic 
rate  (3*^  F  per  1,000  ft)  and  ruachus  a  tempera- 
ture of  approximately  2 'J®  F  at  tne  tup  of  the 
mountain.  Assuming  that  the  condensation  bus 
fallen  out  of  air  during  the  ascent,  tho 
parcel  heats  at  the  dry  adiabatic  rate  as  it 
descends  the  other  side  of  tho  mountain;  when 
it  reaches  the  5,000-foot  level,  the  parcel  will 
have   a  temperature  of  approximately  61®  F. 

Average  Adiabatic  Lapse  Rate 

The  average  lapse  rate  lies  between  the  dry 
adiabatic  8.nd  the  moist  adiabatic  at  about  3.3*  F 
pe  *  1,000  feet. 

Super  Adiabatic  Lapse  Rate 

The  superadiabatic  la^-se  rate  is  a  decrease 
in  temperature  of  more  than  5  l/2**  F  per  1,000 
feet  and  less  than  15**  F  per  1,000  feet, 

Autoconvective  Lapse  Rate 

The  autoconvective  lapse  rate  is  the 
decrease  of  more  than  15®  F  per  1,000  feet. 
This  lapse  rate  is  rare  and  is  usually  confined 
to  shallow  layers. 

MOTION 

Any  general  discussion  of  the  principles  of 
physics  would  be  incomplete  without  some 
consideration  of  the  way  in  which  mass,  force, 
and  motion  are  related.  We  know  from 
experience  that  an  object  at  rest  never  starts 
to  move  by  itself;  a  push  or  a  pull  must  be 
exerted  on  it  by  soma  other  object.  This 
external  force  is  needed  because  the  body  has 
inertia, 

TERMS 

In  dealing  with  motion,  several  terms  are 
commonly  used,  which  should  be  defined  before 
venturing  into  the  study  of  motion.  They  are: 

Speed 

The  rate  at  which  a  body  moves.  It  should 
not  be  confused  with  velocity.  In  meteorologj 


speed  is  tha  term  that  is  used  when  only  rate 
of  movement  is  meant. 

Direction 

The  line  along  which  som«3thing  moves  or 
lies.  In  meteorology,  we  may  speak  of  direction 
* 'toward"  or  direction  **from'*. 

Velocity 

The  term  velocity  describes  both  the  rate 
at  which  a  body  moves  and  the  direction  in 
which  it  travels. 

Acceleration 

Thlb  is  the  term  applied  to  the  time-rate 
of  change  of  velocity.  In  relation  to  Newton's 
Second  Law  of  motion  the  following  statements 
are  derived. 

1.  For  Different  forces  acting  upon  the  same 
mass,  different  accelerations  are  produced  that 
are  proportional  to  the  forces. 

2.  For  different  masses  to  acquire  equal 
acceleration  by  different  forces,  th3  forces 
must  be  proportional  to  the  masses. 

3.  Equal  forces  acting  upon  different  masses 
produce  different  accelerations  that  are  pro- 
portional to  Ihe  masses. 


LAWS  OF  MOTION 

The  atmosphere,  it  is  found,  is  constantly 
in  motion.  This  motion  does  not  just  happen  of 
its  own  accord;  there  are  forces  at  work  which 
cause  it  to  move.  Some  forces  cause  it  to  move 
from  one  elevation,  or  height,  to  another  as 
convective  currents.  Other  factors  cause  it  to 
move  in  various  directions  with  a  great  range 
of  speed.  Still  other  factors  cause  it  to  move 
in  either  a  clockwise  or  counterclockwise  fashion 
over  wide  areas.  Perhaps  a  review  of  Newton's 
laws  of  motion  will  aid  the  Aerographer's  Mate 
in  understanding  some  of  the  reasons  why  the 
atmosphere  moves  as  it  does. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  a  foremost  English 
physicist,  formulated  three  important  laws 
relative  to  motion.  In  his  first  law,  the  law  of 
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inertia,  he  stated  that  every  body  continues  in 
its  state  of  rest  and  uniform  motion  in  a  straight 
line  unless  it  is  compelled  to  change  by  applied 
forces.  Although  the  atmosphere  is  a  mixture 
of  gases  and  has  the  properties  peculiar  to 
gases,  it  still  behaves  in  many  respects  as  a 
body  when  considered  in  the  terms  of  Newton's 
law.  There  would  be  no  movement  of  great 
quantities  of  air  unless  there  was  a  force  to 
cause  it.  For  instance,  air  moves  from  one 
area  to  another  because  there  is  a  force  (or 
forces)  great  enough  to  change  its  direction  o,i' 
to  overcome  its  tendency  to  remain  at  rest. 

The  second  of  Newton's  laws  of  motion, 
force  and  acceleration,  states  that  change  of 
motion  of  a  body  is  proportional  to  the  applied 
force  and  takea  place  in  the  direction  of  the 
straight  liae  in  which  that  force  is  applied.  In 
respect  to  the  atmosphere,  this  means  that  the 
change  of  tiio  motion  of  the  atmosphere  Is 
determined  by  the  force  acting  upon  it,  and 
takns  place  in  the  direction  of  that  force. 

Newton's  third  law  of  motion,  reactingforces, 
states  that  to  evei7  action  there  is  always  an 
equal  and  opposite  reaction,  or  the  mutual 
actions  of  two  bodies  are  always  equal  and 
oppositely  directed.  Consequently,  there  is  never 
a  force  acting  in  nature  unless  there  are  two 
bodies,  one  impressing,  or  exerting,  the  force 
and  the  other  being  impressed  by  force.  Still 
another  aspect  of  the  law  is  that  a  force  cannot 
exist  by  itself;  it  must  exist  along  with  another 
force.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  there  must  be  at 
least  two  bodies  and  two  forces.  In  the  atmos- 
phere there  are  many  masses,  or  bodies,  of 
air,  each  exerting  a  force  and  having  a  force 
exerted  against  it.  This  association  of  mass 
and  force  results  in  work,  and  work  is  energy. 

Energy  is  defined  as  the  ability  to  do  work. 
Energy  is  also  something  that  produces  changes 
in  matter.  Heat  can  change  water  from  a  liquid 
to  a  gas,  for  example.  There  are  many  different 
kinds  of  energy,  but  we  are  mainly  concerned 
with  those  kinds  which  affect  the  processes  in 
the  atmosphere.  The  energy  principle  simply 
stated  is  that  energy  is  measured  by  the  amount 
of  work  a  body  can  do.  Work  is  done  only  when 
a  force  succeeds  in  moving  the  body  it  acts 
upon.  The  quantity  of  work  do.\e  is  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  force  times  the  distance  moved. 
Therefore,  we  derive  the  formula 

W  «  Fd 

where  ^  is  the  amount  of  work  done,  F  is  the 
force,  and  d  is  the  distance. 


VVork  is  measured  in  the  English  system  by 
the  foot-pound;  that  is,  if  1  pound  of  force  acts 
through  a  distance  or  1  foot,  it  performs  1 
foot-pound  of  work.  In  the  metric  CGS  system, 
if  the  force  is  measured  in  dynes,  the  distance 
is  measured  in  centimeters,  and  the  work  is 
denoted  in  ergs  (an  erg  is  the  work  done  by  a 
force  of  one  dyne  exerted  for  a  distance  of  one 
centimeter).  Anothei  unit  used  to  measure 
work  is  the  Joule.  It  is  simply  10,000,000  ergs, 
and  is  equivalent  to  just  under  three-fourths  of 
a  foot-pound. 

Two  kinds  of  energy  are  important  in  our 
study  of  atmospheric  physics.  They  are 
potential  energy  (or  energy  at  rest  or  of 
position)  and  kinetic  energy  (or  the  energy 
of  motion). 


BALANCE  OF  FORCES— WIND 

Newton's  first  two  laws  of  motion  indicate 
that  motion  tends  to  be  in  straight  lines  and 
only  deviates  from  such  lines  when  acted  upon 
by  another  force,  or  by  a  combination  of  forces. 
The  air  tends,  for  instance,  to  move  in  a 
straight  line  from  a  high-pressure  area  to  a 
low-pressure  area.  However,  there  are  forces 
which  prevent  the  air  from  moving  in  a  straight 
line. 


Pressure  Gradient  Force 

The  variation  of  heating  (and  consequently 
the  variations  of  pressure)  from  one  locality 
to  another  is  the  initial  factor  that  produces 
movement  of  air,  or  wind.  The  most  direct 
path  from  high  to  low  pressure  is  one  along 
which  the  pressure  is  changing  most  rapidly; 
the  rate  of  change  is  called  the  pressure 
gradient.  Pressure  gradient  force  is  the  force 
that  moves  air  from  an  area  of  high  pressure 
to  an  area  of  low  pressure.  The  velocity  of 
the  wind  depends  upon  the  pressure  gradient. 
If  the  pressure  gradient  is  steep,  the  wind 
speed  is  strong;  if  the  pressvire  gradient  is 
weak,  the  wind  speed  is  light. 


Coriolis  Effect 

If  pressure  gradient  force  were  the  only 
force  affecting  windflow,  the  wind  would  blow 
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at  right  angles  across  isobai's  (lines  connecting 
points  of  equal  barometric  pressure)  from  high 
to  low  pressure.  From  o.oservation  we  know 
the  wind  actually  blows  parallel  to  isobars 
above  any  frictional  level.  Therefore,  other 
factors  must  be  affecting  the  v/indflow,  and  one 
of  these  factors  is  the  rotation  of  the  earth.  A 
particle  at  rest  on  the  earth's  surface  is  in 
aqnilibrium.  If  the  particle  starts  to  move 
because  of  a  ijressure  gradient  force,  its 
relative  motion  is  affected  by  the  rotatioi;  of 
the  earth.  If  a  mass  of  air  from  the  Equator 
moves  northward,  it  is  deflected  to  the  right, 
so  thfit  a  south  wind  tends  to  become  a  south- 
westerly wind. 

An  air  mass  moving  from  the  North  Pole 
tends  to  become  a  northeasterly  wind.  This 
deflection  is  known  as  the  Coriolis  effect  and 
is  stated  as  a  law.  (See  fig.  12-10.)  This  law 
states  that  when  a  mass  of  air  starts  to  move 
over  the  earth's  surface,  it  is  deflected  to  the 
right  of  its  path  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere 
and  to  the  left  of  its  path  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere.  Coriolis  effect  is  dependent  upon 
the  latitude  and  speed  of  the  moving  air  mass. 
It  is  greatest  at  the  poles  and  nonexistent  at 
the  Equator.  It  increases  as  the  speed  of  the 
moving  air  mass  increases. 

Centrifugal  Effect 

According  to  Newton's  first  law  of  motion, 
a  body  in  motion  continues  in  the  same  direction 
in  a  straight  line  and  with  the  same  speed 
unless  acted  upon  by  some  external  force. 
Therefore,  for  a  body  to  move  in  a  curved 
path,  some  force  must  be  continually  applied. 
The  force  restraining  bodies  to  move  in  a 
curved  path  is  called  the  centripetal  force,  and 
it  is  always  directed  toward  the  center  of 
rotation.  When  a  rock  is  whirled  around  on  a 
string,  the  centripetal  force  is  aXforded  by  the 
tension  of  the  string. 

Newton's  third  law  states  that  for  every 
action  there  is  an  equal  and  opposite  reaction. 
Centrifugal  force  is  the  reacting  force  which 
is  equal  to  and  opposite  in  direction  to  the 
centripetal  force.  Centrifugal  force,  then,  is  a 
force  directed  outward  from  the  center  of 
rotation. 

As  you  know,  a  bucket  of  water  can  be  swung 
over  your  head  at  a  rate  such  that  the  water 
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Figure  12-10.  — Coriolis  effect. 


does  not  come  out.  This  is  an  example  of  both 
centrifugal  and  centripetal  force.  The  water  is 
being  held  in  the  bucket  by  centrifugal  force 
tending  to  pull  it  outward.  The  centripetal  force, 
the  force  holding  the  bucket  and  water  to 
the  center,  is  your  arm  swinging  the  bucket. 
As  soon  as  you  cease  swinging  the  bucket,  the 
forces  cease,  and  the  water  falls  out  of  the 
bucket.  Figure  12-11  is  a  simplified  illustration 
of  centripetal  and  centrifugal  force. 

High-  and  low-pressure  systems  can  be 
compared  to  rotating  discs.  Centrifugal  effect 
tends  to  fling  air  out  from  the  center  of 
rotation  of  these  systems.  Therefore,  when  winds 
tend  to  blow  in  a  circular  path,  centrifugal 
effect  (in  addition  to  pressure  gradient  and 
Coriolis  effects)  influences  these  winds. 

BERNOULLI'S  THEOREM 

.  According  to  Bei^oulli's  theorem,  pressures 
are  least  where  velocities  are  greatest,  and 
pre  SBure  s  are  greate  st  whe re  velocitie  s  are 
least.  This  is  true  of  liquids  and  gases. 
(See  fig.  12-12.) 

One  of  the  practical  uses  of  the  theorem  as 
applied  to  meteorology  is  for  forecasting  winds 
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Figure  12-11.  — Simplified  illustration  of  centri- 
petal and  centrifugal  force, 


209.11 

Fic;uro  12- 12.—  Example  of  Bernoulli's  theorem. 


and  even  the  light  reflected  by  the  objects  which 
it  strikes,  affect  the  eye  and  produce  tlio 
sensation  of  vision.  Too,  much  of  the  world's 
work  and  much  of  our  recreation  are  made 
possible  by  the  use  of  light. 

Light,  too,  when  acting  in  conjunction  with 
some  of  the  elements  of  the  atmosphere 
produces  such  atmospheric  phenomena  as  halos, 
coronas,  mirages,  and  rainbows. 

in  this  section  of  the  chapter  we  will  discuss 
some  of  the  theories  of  light,  even  thougli 
scientists  do  not  yet  have  a  complete  explanation 
of  the  nature  of  light,  its  properties,  what 
happens  to  these  light  rays  sifter  they  leave 
their  source,  and  some  of  the  atmospheric 
phenomena  produced  by  light. 

i-IGHT 

Light  is  the  portion  of  the  electromagnetic 
spectrum  that  can  be  detected  by  the  human 
eye.  It  travels  at  the  same  speed  as  all  ether 
electroniagnetic  radiation  (186,000  miles  per 
second).  However,  the  characteristics  of  light 
are  considerably  different  from  other  regions 
of  the  electromagnetic  spectrum  because  of  the 
differences  in  wavelength  and,  consequently,  in 
frequency. 

Sources  of  Light 


of  a  cert  i^n  kind.  For  the  purpose  of  illustra- 
tion, the  Santa  Ana  wind  is  used.  The  condition 
which  produces  this  wind  is  a  high-pressure 
area  with  a  stron.i^  pressure  gradient  situated 
near  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  This  gradient  directs 
the  windflow  into  a  valley  leading  to  the  town 
of  Santa  Ana  near  the  coast  of  California.  As 
the  wind  enters  the  valley,  its  flow  is  sharply 
restricted  by  the  funneling  effect  of  the  mountain 
sides.  This  restriction  causes  the  wind  speed 
to  increase,  bringing  about  a  drop  in  pressure 
in  and  near  the  valley.  This  pressure  drop  in 
and  near  a  valley,  caused  by  the  Bernoulli 
effect,  is  a  valuable  forecasting  aid  in  pre- 
dicting this  type  of  wind. 


OPTICAL  PHENOMENA 

Light  sent  out  by  such  bodies  as  the  sun  or 
the  stars  or  from  artificial  sources  such  as  lamps 


There  are  considered  to  be  two  sources  of 
light  — the  natural  light,  nearly  all  of  which  we 
receive  from  the  sun,  and  artificial  light,  such 
as  light  from  electric  lamps,  the  light  of  a 
fire,  or  the  light  from  fluorescent  tubes 
produced  by  the  action  of  ultraviolet  light  on 
chemicals  enclosed  in  the  tube. 

Luminous  bodies  are  those  bodies  which 
produce  their  own  light.  We  think  of  the  sun 
and  the  stars  as  luminous  bodies.  Illuminated 
or  noniuminous  bodies  are  those  bodies  which 
merely  reflect  the  light  they  receive  and  are 
therefore   visible   because   of  this  reflection* 

Theory 

When  light  is  emitted  from  a  source,  waves 
of  radiation  travel  in  straight  lines  and  in  all 
dire.tions.  A  cimple  example  of  motion  similar 
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to  these  radiation  wave^i  can  be  made  oy 
dropping  a  pebble  into  a  pool  of  waler.  The 
waves  spread  out  in  expanding  civcles. 
Actually,  light  waves  spreading  in  all  directions 
form  a  sphere  instead  of  a  simple  circle.  The 
boundary  formed  by  each  wavo  is  called  a 
**wave  front," 

Lines  drawn  from  the  light  source  to  any 
point  on  one  of  these  waves  indicate  the 
direction  in  which  the  wave  fronts  are  moving. 
These  lines  are  the  radii  of  the  spheres  formed 
by  the  wave  fronts  and  are  called  light  rays. 

Light  radiates  from  its  source  in  all 
directions  until  absorbed  or  diverted  by  conriing 
in  contact  with  some  substance • 

Wavelength 

Wavelength  means  the  distance  from  the 
crest  of  one  wave  to  the  crest  of  the  following 
wave,  or  the  distance  from  one  corresponding 
point  on  one  wave  to  a  corresponding  point 
on  the  next  wave.  Wavelength,  frequency  (the 
number  of  waves  which  pass  a  given  point 
in  a  unit  of  time),  and  speed  are  related  by  the 
simple  equation: 

C  =  XF 

Where: 

C  =  speed 

X  =  wavelength 

F  =  frequency 

Since  the  speed  of  electromagnetic  energy  is 
constant,  the  frequency  must  increase  if  the 
wavelength  decreases  and  vice  versa. 

Wavelengths  are  measured  in  ANGSTROM 
UNITS,  or  more  usually,  an  Angstrom  (A). 
They  may  also  be  measured  in  millimicrons 
which  are  mlllionths  of  millimeters;  the  symbol 
Is  mM  •  In  figures  12-13  sind  12-*14  we  can  see 
the  visible  and  invisible  spectrum's  colors  in 
relation  to  their  wavelengths.  Figure  12-14  shows 
the  visible  spectrxim  of  wavelengths  only  occupies 
a  very  small  portion  of  the  complete  electro- 
magnetic spectrum  and  that  it  only  extends 
between  4,000  and  7,000  angstroms. 

Characteristics 

When  light  waves  encounter  any  substance, 
they  are  either  transmitted,  reflected,  or 
absorbed.  (See  fig.  12-15.) 
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Figure   12-13.  — Wavelength  of  various  visible 
and  invisible  colors. 


Those  substances  whichpermit  the  penetration 
of  clea.r  vision  through  them,  and  which  transmit 
almost  all  the  light  falling  upon  them  are  said 
to  be  transparent;  air  and  glass  are  examples. 
There  is  nc  substance  known  which  is  perfectly 
transparent,  but  many  substances  are  nearly  so. 
Those  substances  which  allow  the  passage  of 
part  of  the  light  but  appear  clouded  and  impair 
vision  substantially,  are  called  translucent; 
frosted  electric  lamps  and  parchment  shades 
are  examples.  Those  substances  which  do  not 
transmit  any  light  are  called  opaque. 

All  objects  which  are  not  light  sources  are 
visible  only  because  they  reflect  all  or  some 
part  of  the  light  reaching  them  from  some 
luminous  source.  If  light  is  neither  transniitted 
nor  reflected,  it  is  absorbed  or  taken  up  by 
the  medium.  When  light  strikes  a  substance, 
some  absorption  and  reflection  always  take  place. 
No  substance  completely  transmits,  reflects, 
or  absorbs  all  the  light  which  reaches  its 
surface.  Figure  12-15  shows  how  glass  trans- 
mits, absorbs,  and  reflects  light. 

Candlepowor  and  Foot-Candles 

Illumination  is  the  light  received  from  a 
light  source.  The  intensity  of  illumination  is 
measured  in  foot-candles.  A  foot-candle  is  the 
amount  of  light  falling  upon  a  surface  1  square 
foot  in  area,  1  foot  away  from  the  light  source 
of  1  candle-power. 
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REFRAaiON  OF  LIGHT  BY  A  PRISM.  THE  LONGEST  RAYS  ARE  INFRARED;  THE  SHORTEST,  ULTRAVIOLET. 
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Figure  12-14.— Wavelengths  and  refraction. 
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Figure  12-15.— Light  rays  reflected,  absorbed, 
and  transmitted. 


REFLECTION 

The  term  * 'reflected  light"  simply  refers  to 
those  light  waves  that  are  neither  transmitted 
nor  absorbed,  but  are  thrown  back  from  the 
surface  of  the  medium  they  encounter.  If  a  ray 
of  light  is  directed  against  a  mirror,  the  light 
ray  that  strikes  the  surface  is  called  the 
incident  ray,  and  the.  one  that  boimces  off  is 
the  reflected  ray.  The  imaginau-^^'  line  perpen- 
dicular to  the  mirror  at  the  point  where  the 
ray  strikes  is  the  NORMAL.  The  angle  between 
the  incident  ray  and  the  normal  is  the  angle 
of  incidence.  The  angle  between  the  reflected 
ray  and  the  normal  is  the  angle  of  reflection. 
These  terms  are  illustrated  in  figure  12-16. 

If  the  surface  of  the  medium  contacted  by 
the  incident  light  ray  is  smooth  and  polished, 
such  as  a  mirror,  the  reflected  light  will  be 
thrown  back  at  the  same  angle  to  the  surface 
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Figure  12-16,  —  Terms  used  to  describe  the  ro- 
flection  of  light. 


as  the  incident  light.  The  path  of  the  light 
reflected  from  the  surface  forms  an  angle 
exactly  equal  to  the  one  formed  by  its  path 
in  reaching  the  medium.  This  conforms  to  the 
law  of  reflection  which  states:  The  angle  of 
incidence  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection. 

Reflection  from  a  smooth-surfaced  object 
presents  few  problems.  It  is  a  different  matter, 
however,  when  a  rough  surface  reflects  light. 
The  law  of  reflection  still  holds;  but  because 
the  surface  is  rough,  the  angle  of  incidence 
will  be  different  for  each  ray  of  light.  The 
reflected  light  will  be  scattered  in  all  directions 
as  shown  in  figure  12-17. 

This  form  of  reflected  light  is  called 
irregular  or  diffused  light. 

REFRACTION 

The  change  of  direction  which  occurs  when 
a  ray  of  light  passes  at  an  oblique  angle  (less 
than  90°)  from  one  transparent  substance  into 
another  of  different  density  is  called  refraction. 

Refraction  is  due  to  the  fact  that  light  travels 
at  various  speeds  in  different  transparent 
substances;  that  is,  substances  of  different 
density.  It  travels  faster  in  less  dense 
substances. 

Refraction,  or  change  of  direction,  always 
follows  a  simple  rule.  When  the  light  ray  passes 
from  one  transparent  substance  into  another  of 
greater  density,  refraction  is  toward  the 
normal.  (In  this  rule,  the  normal  means  a 
line  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  medium 
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Figure   12- 17.  —  Reflected  light.  (A)  Regular 
(specular);  (B)  irregular  (diffused). 

at  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  light  ray.)  In 
passing  from  one  transparent  cubstanoe  into 
another  of  lesser  density,  refraction  is  away 
from  the  normal. 

Consider  a  ray  of  light  entering  a  denser 
medium  at  an  angle  of  90°  (perpendicular),  such 
as  from  air  to  water  as  illustrated  in  figure 
12-18.  The  speed  of  the  wave  fronts  slows 
down  as  the  wave  fronts  enter  the  denser 
medium  (water)  but  they  remain  parallel. 
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Figure  12-18.— Wave  front  diagram  illustrating 
the  difference  in  the  speed  of  light  in  air  and 
water. 
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Now  consider  this  same  light  ray  entering 
a  denser  medium  at  an  oblique  angle.  That 
portion  of  the  wave  front  which  first  enters 
the  water  moves  slower  tlian  the  other  part  of 
the  wave  front  which  is  still  in  the  air;  con- 
sequently, the  ray  will  bend.  (See  fig.  12-19.) 
Notice  that  the  light  ray  bends  toward  the 
normal. 

If  the  light  ray  entered  a  LESS  dense 
medium  at  an  oblique  angle,  the  ray  would 
bend  away  from  the  normal  as  illustrated  n 
figure  12-20.  The  portion  of  a  wave  front  which 
enters  the  less  dense  substance  travels  faster 
than  the  other  part  of  the  wave  front;consequently, 
the  ray  bends  away  from  the  normal. 

When  a  beam  of  white  light  is  passed  through 
a  prismj  as  shown  in  figure  12-14,  itis  refracted 
and  dispersed  into  its  component  wavelengths. 
Each  of  these  wavelengths  reacts  differently 
on  the  eye  which  then  sees  the  various  colors 
that  compose  the  visible  spectrum. 

The  visible  spectrum  is  recorded  as  a  mix- 
ture of  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue-green, 
blue,  indigo,  and  violet  (fig.  12-14).  Some  texts 
may  list  only  the  six  simple  colors  of  red, 
orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and  violet. 
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Figure  12-19.— Wave  front  diagram  illustrating 
refraction  of  light  at  an  air-water  boundary.  Ray 
is  entering  a  more  dense  substance* 
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Figure  12-20.— Wave  front  diagram  illustrating 
refraction  of  light  at  an  air-water  boundary.  Ray 
is  entering  a  less  dense  substance. 


ATMOSPHERIC  OPTICAL 
PHENOMENA 

We  think  of  atmospheric  optical  phenomena 
as  those  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere  which 
can  be  explained  in  terms  of  optical  laws* 
Given  below  is  a  description  of  some  of  the 
optical  phenomena  which  we  commonly  observe. 
Some  of  the  atmospheric  elements,  such  as 
moisture,  serve  as  a  prism  to  break  a  light 
soui'ce  down  into  its  various  component  colors. 

Mirages 

A  mirage  is  an  optical  illusion  due  to  the 
refraction  of  light  as  it  passes  through  non- 
homogeneous  layers  of  the  atmosphere.  Distant 
objects  are  seen  in  an  unnatural  position, 
sometimes  elevated,  sometimes  depressed,  and 
often  inverted;  this  phenomenon  occurs  most  in 
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hot  climates  over  surfaces  that  axe  warmed  by 
insolation,  such  as  sandy  plainSc 

Mirages  may  occur  in  any  region,  even  on 
a  city  street.  They  are  genersdly  of  three  types; 
the  inferior  mirage,  the  superior  mirage,  and 
the  lateral  mirage.  These  depend,  respectively, 
on  whether  the  spurious  image  appears  below, 
above,  or  to  one  side  of  the  true  position  of 
the  object.  The  inferior  mirage  is  the  most 
common  and  is  responsible  for  the  illusion  of  a 
body  of  water  in  a  desert  or  for  tho  illusion  of 
a  wet  highway  on  a  hot  summer  day.  The  superior 
mirage,  more  spectacular  but  less  frequent, 
causes  distant  objects,  trees,  ships,  mountains, 
etc.,  to  appear  inverted  in  the  sky.  Multiple 
or  complex  mirages  have  beer  observed. 

Crepuscular  Rays 

These  rays  are  beams  of  light  apparently 
diverging  from  the  sun,  seen  both  before  and 
after  sunrise  and  sunset,  especially  in  a  hazy 
or  humid  atmosphere.  The  beams  are  rendered 
luminous  by  dust  or  water  vapor.  They  are 
especially  striking  when  they  shine  through  rifts 
in  the  clouds.  They  are  actually  parallel,  and 
their  apparent  divergency  is  a  result  of 
perspective. 

Halos,  Coronas,  Rainbows,  Fogbows 

These  are  also  optical  phenomena;  however, 
since  they  are  discussed  in  the  next  chapter 
under  photometeors,  we  will  omit  discussion 
of  them  at  this  time. 

Cloud  Iridescence 

Cloud  iridescence  is  actually  nothing  more 
than  a  portion  of  coronas.  It  is  caused  by  the 
diffraction  of  light  from  the  sun  or  moon.  When 
light  waves  encounter  an  obstruction  which  is 
small  in  comparison  with  their  wavelength,  the 
light  waves  spread  out  and  produce  spectral 
colors  due  to  interference;  this  is  diffractiOT^ 


PROPERTIES  OF  SOUND 

Sound  as  related  to  meteorology'  a:  ocean- 
ography has  become  of  increasing  importance 
to  the  Aerographer's  Mate;  conseq>3ntly,  it 
necessary  that  he  become  familiar  ith  or  . 
of  the  fundamental  concepts  concei .  .  the 
properties  of  sound. 


WHAT  SOUND  IS 

Sound  is  the  physical  cause  of  your  sensation 
of  hearing.  Anything  that  you  hear  is  a  sound. 

Sound  travels  in  the  form  of  waves,  which 
vary  in  length  according  to  their  frequency. 
A  complete  wavelength  is  called  a  cycle,  iind 
the  number  of  cycles  per  second  is  the  sound's 
frequency.  Frequencies  axb  measured  in  the 
Hertz  system,  1  hertz  (Hi)  being  equal  to  1 
cycle  per  second.  Frequencies  of  1000  cps  or 
more  are  measured  in  kilohertz  (kHz). Normally, 
sounds  below  20  Hz  or  above  15  kHz  are  beyond 
the  human  hearing  range.  Between  these  two 
frequ'ji.cies  is  the  average  human  audible  range. 
More  information  of  the  characteristics  of 
sound  is  given  later  in  this  chapter. 

Before  sound  can  be  produced,  three  basic 
elements  must  be  present.  (See  fig.  12-21.) 
These  elements  are  a  source  of  sound,  a 
medium  to  transmit  the  sound,  and  a  detector 
to  hear  it«  If  there  is  no  source  to  generate 
a  noise,  then  there  can  be  no  sound.  The  same 
theory  holds  true  for  the  other  required 
eJemsnts. 

You  may  recall  the  experiment  in  which  a 
bell  was  placed  inside  a  jar  containing  a 
vacuum.  You  could  see  the  bell  ringing,  but 
you  could  hear  nothing  because  there  was  no 
medium  to  transmit  sound  from  the  bell  to 
you.  What  about  the  third  element,  the  detector? 
You  may  see  a  source  (such  as  an  e:q)losion) 
apparenUy  producing  a  sound,  and  you  know  the 
medium  (air)  is  present,  hdt  you  are  too  far 
away  to  hear  the  noise.  So  far  aa  you  are 
concerned,  there  was  no  detector  and,  therefore, 
no  sound. 
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Figure  12-21.— The  three  elements  of  sound. 
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WAVES 

Waves  may  be  classified  by  types  as  trans- 
verse and  longitudinal.  A  transverse  wave  is 
one  wherein  the  particles  of  the  medium  through 
which  the  wave  is  passing  move  8.t  right  angles 
to  the  wave's  direction.  In  a  longitudinal  wave, 
the  particles  move  back  and  forth  along  the 
wavers  direction  of  travel,  resulting  in  com- 
pression and  rarefaction  of  the  wave.  An 
example  of  a  transverse  wave  is  a  water  wave. 
An  example  of  a  longitudinal  wave  is  a  sound 
wave.  Both  types  can  be  illustrated  with  a 
spring  as  shown  in  figure  12-22. 

Characteristics  of  transverse  and  longitudi- 
nal waves  are  illustrated  in  figure  12-23. 

In  the  figure,  the  circles  show  the  equilib- 
rium positions  of  the  pai'ticles  in  the  medium; 
the  dots  show  their  displaced  positions;  the 
arrows  indicate  the  displacament  of  the 
particles  from  their  equilibrium  positions.  Note 
that  in  the  transverse  wave,  the  particles  move 
at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  wave  move- 
ment; in  the  longitudinal  wave,  the  particles 
move  parallel  to  the  direction  of  wave  move- 
ment. Wavelength,  which  was  defined  earlier 
in  the  chapter,  is  illustrated  by  the  distance 
between  positions  a  and  b.  Amplitude,  which  is 
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Figure  12-22.  — Comparison  of  transverse  and  longitudinal  waves. 
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Source 

Any  object  that  moves  rapidly  to  and  fro,  or 
vibrates  and  thus  disturbs  the  medium  around 
it,  may  become  a  sound  source.  Bells,  radio 
loudspeaker  diaphragms,  and  stringed  instru- 
ments are  familiar  sound  sources. 

Medium 

Sound  waves  are  passed  along  by  particles 
of  the  material  through  which  they  travel.  The 
Plasticity  of  the  medium  determines  the  ease, 
distance,  and  speed  of  sound  transmission.  The 
greater  the  elasticity,  the  greater  the  spt,3d  of 
sound.  The  speed  of  soand  in  water  Is  about 
four  times  that  in  air,  for  example;  in  steel, 
it  is  about  15  times  greater  than  in  air. 

Detector 

The  detector  acts  as  the  receiver  of  the 
sound  wave.  Because  it  does  not  surround  the 
source  of  the  sound  wave,  the  detector  absorbs 
only  part  of  the  wave's  energy,  thereby  usually 
requiring  an  amplifier  to  boost  the  signal's 
energy  •  to  permit  reception  of  weak  signals. 
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Figure  12-23.— Characteristics  of  transverse  and  longitudinal  waves. 
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the  maximum  displacemsnt  of  the  particles,  is 
labeled  on  each  tyx)e  wave;  in  the  transverse 
v/ave,  it  is  half  the  distance  measured  vertically 
from  crest  to  trough.  Amplitude  is  determined 
by  the  energy  of  the  wave, 

SOUND  WAVES 

Sound  waves  are  longitudinal  or  compres- 
sion waves,  set  up  by  some  vibrating  object. 
In  its  forward  movement,  the  vibrating  object 
pushes  the  water  particles  lying  against  it» 
producing  an  area  of  high  pressure,  or  com- 
pression. 

On  the  backward  movement  of  the  vibrating 
object  the  water  particles  return  to  the  area 
from  which  thoy  were  displaced  during 
compression  and  travel  beyond,  producing  an 
area  of  low  pressure,  or  a  rarefaction.  The 
compression  moves  outward  by  pushing  the  water 
particles  immediately  in  front  of  the  com- 
pressed particles.  The  rarefaction  follows  the 
compression,  transferring  the  pull  produced  by 
the  backward  movement  to  the  particles 
immediately  ahead.  The  next  forward  movement 
of  the  vibrating  object  produces  another  com- 
pression   and    so    on.   In   figure  12-24,  the 


compressions  are  represented  by  dark  rings. 
As  the  sound  waves  spread  out,  their  energy 
simultaneously  spreads  through  an  increasingly 
large  area.  Thus  the  wave  energy  per  unit  area 
becomes  weaker  as  distance  increases.  This 
^oss  of  energy  due  tn  distance  is  called  spreading 
loss. 


Frequency 

The  frequency  of  a  sound  wave  is  the  niimber 
of  vibrations  per  second  produced  by  the  sound 
source.  A  source,  for  example,  may  tr&nsmit 
on  a  frequency  of  0  kHz,  or  5,000  vibrations 
per  second.  Motion  is  imparted  to  the  sound 
wave  by  the  backrand-forth  movement  of  the 
particles  of  the  modium,  in  effect  passing  the 
wave  along,  although  the  particles  themselves 
have  very  little  actual  movement.  The  wave, 
however,  may  travel  great  distances  at  a  high 
rate  of  speed. 

Density 

Earlier  in  this  chapter,  density  has  been 
defined  ae  mass  per  unit  volume,  and  its  effect 
on  the  transmission  of  light  has  been  explained. 
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Figure  12-24.  — Sound  wavy  travol. 


Density  is  also  an  indication  of  tho  sound 
transmission  characteristics  of  a  substance,  or 
niedluni.  When  a  sound  wave  passea  through  a 
nnedlunn.  It  is  transmitted  from  particle  to 
particle.  If  the  particlea  are  lootiely  packed 
(as  they  are  in  fresh  water  as  compared  with 
sea  water),  they  have  a  greater  distance  to 
move  to  transmit  the  sound  energy.  In  so  doing 
time  is  consumed,  and  tho  overall  ro'".3*  is  a 
slower  speed  of  sound  In  a  less  dens'  medium. 

Density  and  elasticity  ore  the  ha^  :  factors 
that  determine  sound  velocity  In  a  suu*jiaiice. 
Variations  In  the  basic  velocity  of  sound  In  the 
sea  are  caused  l/y  changes  In  water  tempera- 
ture, preHsure,  and  density,  as  will  Ix)  seen  In 
chapt^M'  10  of  this  manual.  In  fretth  water  of 
05*  K,  sound  velocity  Is  approximately  4,790 
feet  i)er  fiecond  (fps).  In  sea  water,  velocity 
depondH  on  proHbvjro  and  temperature  In  addition 
to  ballnlty.  For  all  practical  purpomjH,  you  cun 
awHiime  tliat  wound  travuls  at  n  wjKJod  of  4,800 
fps  in  bea  wtttor  of  39*  F. 

Wttvelengtli 

Wuvolengtl)  lor  any  houiid  wave  train  Ih  tlio 
dlfitanco  l^etween  any  two  huoomijIvo  comproMHlonw 


or  rarefactions.  Wavelength  can  be  computed  by 
using  the  formula  for  wavelength  prerlously 
mentioned  in  the  section  on  optical  phenomena. 
Wavelength  Is  also  dependent  on  frequency; 
therefore,  when  th'*  requency  Is  low,  the  sound 
waves  will  be  lon^;,  !:or  It  Is  high,  the  waves 
will  be  short. 

CHARACTERISTICS  O  OUND 

Basic  characteristics  of  sound  are  speed, 
frequency,  wavelength,  pitch,  and  intensity.  The 
first  three  of  these  characteristics  have  been 
discussed  previously  In  this  chapter. 

Pitch 

Pitch  depends  on  the  frequency,  or  number 
of  cycles  per  second,  which  the  detector 
receives. 

An  object  that  vibrates  many  times  per 
second  produces  a  sound  with  a  high  pitch, 
SB  In  the  Instance  of  a  whistle.  The  slower 
vibrations  of  the  heavier  wires  within  a  piano 
cause  a  low-pitched  sound. 

Intensity 

Intensity  and  loudness  often  are  mistaken 
as  having  the  same  meaning.  Although  they  are 
related,  they  actually  are  not  tho  same.  Inten- 
sity Is  a  measure  of  a  sound's  energy.  Loudness 
Is  tho  effect  of  Intensity  on  an  Individual,  In  the 
same  inannor  that  pitch  Is  the  effect  of  frocjuency. 
IncreaHlng  tho  Intensity  causes  an  Increase  In 
loudnetM,  but  not  In  a  direct  proportion.  To 
double  the  loudness  of  a  sound  requires  alx)ut 
a  tenfold  Increase  In  tho  sound's  intensity.  The 
unit  of  measure  of  sound  Intensity  Is  the 
deoUwl  (db),  which  Is  a  measure  of  the  Intensity 
of  a  sound  compared  with  an  established 
standard.  Thn  Intensity  levels  of  sorrio  common 
noises  are:  a  whlBp<?ir,  10  to  20  db;  heavy  street 
traffic,  70  to  80  db;  nuinder,  110  db. 

Dopplor 

You  probably  are  familiar  with  tlio  clumging 
pitch  of  a  train  whistle  as  the  train  passott 
near  you  at  high  si)oed.  An  the  train  approaches, 
the  whistle  has  a  high  frequency.  As  train 
goott  by,  tlie  frequency  dropfi  abruptly  and 
Ixjconies  a  long,  drawn-out  sound.  The  apparent 
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change  In  frequency  of  a  signal  resulting  from 
relative  motion  between  the  source  and  the 
receiver  Is  known  as  doppler  effect.  Figure 
12*25  illustrates  doppler  effect. 

Each  sound  wave  produced  by  the'  whistle 
Is  given  an  extra  '*push''  by  the  motion  of  the 
train.  As  the  train  comes  toward  you»  the 
resultant  effect  Is  an  Increase  In  pitch,  caused 
by  compression  of  the  waves.  As  the  train 
moves  away  from  you»  the  sound  waves  are 
spread  further  apart,  resulting  In  a  lower  pitch. 

Because  doppler  effect  varies  Inversely  with 
the  velocity  of  sound,  the  effect  Is  much  less 
marked  In  the  sea  than  it  Is  In  the  air. 


LOW  HIGH 


209.26 

Flruro  12-25.— Doppler  effect. 


APPLICATION  OF  S(;UND 
IN  SONAR  OPERATION 

One  of  tlif}  primary  applications  of  knowl- 
edge of  sotjiid  charactoriHtics  is  In  SONAR 
operations.  SONAR  is  an  acronym  for  Sound 
Navigation  and  Ranging.  Sound  in  used  in  SONAR 
operations  in  one  of  two  basic  ways:  active 
ranging  and  passive  ranging. 

In  passlvo  sonar  oporation»,  Bound  generated 
by  a  Bubniarino  target  Is  dutocted  and  evaluated 
by  an  antisubmarine  unit,  such  an  a  doutroyor. 
By    ai^plylng  the  dopplor  i)rlncl|>lo,  a  sonar 


operator  can  determine  if  the  submarine  Is 
closing  or  moving  away  from  the  destroyer. 

In  active  operation  the  destroyer  sends  out 
a  package  of  sound  waves  (pulses),  which  will 
reflect  or  bounce  from  the  submarine .  By 
knowing  the  direction  the  sound  travels,  the 
sonarman  can  determine  the  target  bearing. 
A  measure  of  the  time  required  for  the  sound 
pulse  to  reach  the  target  and  return  gives  an 
Indication  of  the  range  to  the  submarine. 

To  effectively  use  SONAR  for  submarine 
detection,  the  sonar  operator  must  make  maxi- 
mum use  of  the  various  properties  of  sound 
discussed  previously.  Any  sound  the  sonar 
detector  hears  that  Is  not  part  of  the  sound 
package  from  the  target  Is  Interference.  The 
ma]or  source  of  Interference  In  sonar 
operations  Is  background  noise. 

Background  noise  Is  generated  by  various 
sources  and  Is  classified  by  the  general  type 
of  source.  Ambient  noise  Is  the  noise  that  would 
be  present  In  the  ser  if  neither  the  submarine 
nor  the  destroyer  wqt^  present.  Ambient  noise 
includes  sea  surfa  :e  noise  caused  by  agitation 
of  the  sea  surface.  Noise  Is  created  as  water 
falls  from  the  crest  of  a  wave  back  to  the  sea 
surface.  The  Intensity  of  sea  surface  noise 
Increases  as  wave  height  Increases.  Anothe . 
type  of  ambient  noise  Is  biological  noise  created 
by  marine  life •  Biological  noise  var le s  In 
frequency  from  the  high  pitched  sounds  of  the 
porpoise  to  the  low-frequency  noise  caused  by 
repeated  clicking  of  claws  In  n  shrimp  bed. 

In  addition  to  ambient  noise,  background 
noise  Includes  self  noise.  Self  noise  Is  noise 
created  by  the  ship  on  which  the  detector  Is 
mounted.  The  flow  of  water  along  the  hull  of  a 
moving  destroyer  creates  noise  which  Inter* 
feres  with  evaluation  of  the  target  signal.  A 
new  ship  with  solid  seams  and  tight  bolts  and 
rivets  would  generate  loss  self  noise  than  an 
older  ship. 
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CHAPTER  13 

CIRCULATION  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE 


For  an  understanding  of  large-scale  motionB 
of  the  atmoBphere»  it  is  esBential  that  the 
Aerographer'B  Mate  Btudy  the  primary  or 
general  circulation  of  the  atmoBphere  aB  a 
whole. 

The  Bun'B  radiation  is  the  energy  that  BetB 
the  atmoBphere  in  motion^  both  horizontally  and 
vertically.  The  vertical  motion  Ib  caused  by  the 
rising  and  expanding  of  the  air  when  it  is  warmed^ 
or  the  descending  and  contracting  of  the  air 
when  it  is  cooled.  The  horizontal  motion  is 
caused  by  differences  of  atmospheric  pressure; 
air  moves  from  areas  of  high  pressure  toward 
areas  of  low  pressure.  Differences  of  tempera* 
ture»  the  cause  of  the  pressure  difference Si  are 
due  to  the  unequal  absorption  of  the  sun's  radia- 
tion by  the  earth's  surface.  Duo  to  the  relative 
position  of  the  earth  with  respect  to  the  sani 
much  more  radiation  is  absorbed  near  the 
Equator  than  at  other  areasi  with  the  least 
radiation  being  absorbed  at  or  near  the  poles. 
Consequently!  the  principal  factor  affecting  the 
atmosphere  is  incoming  solar  radtationi  and  its 
distribution  depends  on  the  latitude  and  the 
season. 

The  differences  in  the  type  of  surface;  the 
differential  heating;  the  unequal  distribution  of 
land  and  water;  t^  relative  position  of  oceans 
to  land»  forests  to  mountainsi  lakes  to  sur- 
rounding landi  and  the  liko»  cause  different 
types  of  circulations  of  the  air. 

First,  there  is  ihQ  general  or  primary 
circulation  of  the  atmosphere.  This  explains 
the  circulation  of  the  atmosphere  as  a  whole 
with  little  attention  to  details  and  minor 
differences  from  time  to  time  or  place  to  place. 

Then,  there  are  the  secondary  circulations. 
These  explain  the  various  adjustments  the 
prirruiry  circulation  mokes  to  major  differences 
in  heutinK  which  result  from  the  distribution  of 
land  and  sea  on  a  largo«  but  not  a  global,  scale. 


Finally,  there  are  the  various  tertiary  (third 
order)  circulations,  which  explain  the  adjustments 
of  the  primary  and  secondary  circulations  to 
strictly  local  differences  in  heating. 


GENERAL  CIRCULATION 

The  general  circulation  theory  attempts  to 
explain  the  global  circulation  of  the  atmosphere 
with  some  minor  exceptions.  Since  the  earth 
heats  unequally,  the  heat  is  carried  avay  from 
the  hot  area  to  a  cooler  one  as  a  result  of 
the  operation  of  physical  laws.  This  global 
movement  of  air  which  restores  a  balance  of 
heat  on  the  earth  is  the  general  circulation. 
Since  heat  is  the  first  cause,  the  world  tem- 
perature distribution  is  discussed  first. 

WORLD  TEMPERATURE  GRADIENT 

Temperature  gradient  is  the  rate  of  change 
of  temperature  with  distance  in  any  given 
direction  at  any  point.  World  temperature 
gradient  refers  to  the  change  in  temperature 
that  exists  in  the  atmosphere  from  the  Equator 
to  the  poles. 

The  change  in  temperature,  or  temperature 
differential,  which  causes  atmospheric  circu- 
lation can  be  compared  to  the  temperature 
differences  produced  in  a  pan  of  water  placed 
over  a  gas  burner*  As  the  water  is  heated, 
it  e;q>ands  and  its  density  is  lowered.  This 
reduction  in  density  causes  the  water  to  rise  to 
the  top  of  the  pan.  As  it  rises,  it  cools  and  pro- 
ceeds to  the  edges  of  the  pan.  It  cools  further  and 
sinks  to  the  bottom,  eventually  working  its  way 
back  to  the  center  of  the  pan  where  it  started. 
This  process  sets  up  a  simple  circulation 
pattern  due  to  successive  heating  and  cooling. 

Ideally,  the  air  within  the  troposphere  may 
bo  compared  to  the  water  in  the  pan.  The  most 
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Figure  13-2. -Mean  world  pressure  for  January  and  July, 
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direct  rays  of  the  sun  hit  the  earth  near  the 
Eqiiator  ai:d  cause  a  net  gain  of  heat.  The  air 
at  tH  Equator  heats,  rises,  and  flows  in  the 
upper  atmosphb.j  toward  both  poles.  Upon 
reaching  the  poles,  it  cools  and  sinks  back 
toward  the  earth,  where  it  tends  to  flow  along 
the  surface  of  the  earth  back  to  the  Equator. 
Simple  circulation  of  the  atmosphere  would 
occur  as  described  above  if  it  were  not  for 
the  following  factors: 

1,  The  earth  rotate-^,  resul'.:.*fe  in  an  apparent 
force  known  as  the  Coriolis  (or  deflecting) 
effect  described  in  chapter  12  and  also  resulting: 
in  constant  change  of  the  area  being  he  ate  L 

2.  The  earth  is  covered  by  irregular  land 
and  water  surfaces. 

Regions  under  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
receive  more  heat  per  unit  time  than  those 
under  oblique  rays.  The  heat  brought  by  the 
slanting  rays  of  early  morning  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  heat  that  is  caused  by  the  slanting 
rays  of  winter.  The  heat  which  is  due  to  the 
more  direct  rays  of  midday  may  be  compared 
with  the  heat  resulting  from  the  more  direct 
rays  of  summer, 

Tbe  length  of  day,  like  the  angle  of  the  sun's 
x-ayK,  influences  the  temperature.  The  length 
o(  day  varies  with  the  latitude  and  the  season. 
Nep.r  Mie  Equator  there  are  about  12  hours  of 
davli^ht  everv  day  in  the  year,  and  the  sun  at 
noonday  is  always  high  in  the  sky  (giving  nearly 
direct  rays).  Consequentiy,  equatorial  regions 
have  no  pronounced  seasonal  temperature 
changes. 

During  the  summer  in  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere, all  places  north  of  the  Equator  have 
more  than  12  hours  of  daylight.  During  the 
winter  the  situation  is  reversed,  latitude  north 
of  the  Equator  having  less  than  12  hours  of 
daylight. 

Large  seasonal  variation  in  the  length  of  the 
day  and  the  seasonal  difference  in  the  angle 
at  which  the  sun's  rays  reach  the  earth's  sur- 
face cause  seasonal  temperature  differences  in 
middle  and  high  latitudes. 

The  weak  temperature  gradient  in  the  sub- 
tropical areas  and  the  steeper  gradient  poleward 
can  be  seen  in  figure  13-1.  Note  also  how  much 
steeper  tha  gradient  is  poleward  in  the  winter 
season  of  each  hemisphere  than  it  is  in  the 
summer  season. 


PRESSURE  OVER  THE  GLOBE 

In  the  previous  chapter  it  was  stated  that 
an  increase  in  temperature  causes  air  to  e3q)and 
and  lowers  its  pressure  and  density,  and  vice 
versa.  The  unequal  heating  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face due  to  its  tilt,  rotation,  and  differenticd 
insolation,  results  in  the  wide  distribution  of 
pressure  over  the  earth's  surface.  In  figure 
13-2,  note  that  a  low-pressure  area  lies  along 
the  doldnmis  in  the  equatorial  region.  This  is 
due    to   the    higher  temperatures  maintained 
throughout  the  year  in  this  region.  At  the  poles, 
permanent  high-pressure  areas  remain  near  the 
surface  because  of  the  low  temperatures  in  this 
area  throughout  tiie  entire  year.  The  subtropical 
high-pressure   areas  at  30*^   and  S  lat  are 
caused  mainly   by  the  "piling  up"  of  air  in 
these  regions.  There  are  other  areas  which  are 
dominated  by  relatively  high  or  low  pressures 
during  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

ELEMENTS  OF  CIRCULATION 

It  has  previously  been  shown  how  temperature 
differences  cause  pressure  differences.  Pressure 
differences  in  turn  cause  air  movements.  This 
section  and  the  following  sections  of  the  chapter 
are  designed  to  show  Aerographer's  Mates  how 
the  air  movements  work  and  how  they  evolve 
into  the  various  circulations  — general,  second- 
ary, and  tertiary. 

Static  Earth 

If  the  earth  were  a  nonrotating  sphere  com- 
posed of  a  uniform  surface,  the  atmospheric 
circulation  would  be  relatively  simple.  The  air 
at  the  Equator  would  be  heated  and  become 
less  dense,  causing  it  to  rise  and  expand.  Due 
to  less  insolation  at  tiie  poles,  the  air  would  be 
cooled  and  become  denser,  causing  it  to 
descend.  Therefore,  if  Uie  eartii  were  static, 
the  flow  of  air  would  be  a  simple  circulatioL 
from  the  poles  to  the  Equator  at  the  surface, 
and  from  the  Equator  to  tiie  poles  aloft.  (Refer 
to  chapter  12,  fig.  12-6.) 


Rotating  Nonimiform  Earth 

The  earth  is  neither  static  nor  uniform; 
consequently,  the  basic  wind  pattern  is  con- 
siderably different  from  the  simple  one  described 
above. 
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Due  to  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  the  Coriolis 
effect  causes  a  deflection  of  the  winds  to  the 
right  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  and  to  the 
left  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  (See  fig.  13-3.) 
The  complex  circulation  resulting  from  the 
interplay  of  the  Coriolis  effect  with  the  flow  of 
air  is  known  as  the  3-cell  theory.  (See  fig. 
13-4.) 

THE  3-CELL  THEORY 

The  rotation  of  the  earth  exerts  a  tremen- 
dous influence  on  the  circulation  of  the  earth's 
atmosphere.  The  3-cell  theory  of  the  circulation 
offers  an  explanation  of  the  offect  of  the  earth's 
rotation. 

According^  to  the  3-cell  theory,  the  earth  is 
divided  into  fix  circulation  belts  — three  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  and  three  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere^  The  dividing  lines  are  the  Equator, 
30**N  and  S  lat,  and  60**N  and  S  lat.  The  three 
cells  of  general  circulation  of  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Southern 
Hemisphere. 


209.36 

Figure  13-3.  — Coriolis  effect  on  windflow. 
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First,  observe  the  tropical  cell  of  tlie 
Northern  Hemisphere  which  lies  between  the 
Equator  and  SO^'N  lat.  The  air  at  the  Equator 
heats  and  rises.  When  it  reaches  the  extremity 
of  the  troposphere,  it  tenifj  to  flow  toward  the 
North  Pole.  By  the  time  the  air  has  reached 
30®N  lat,  the  Coriolis  effect  has  deflected  it 
so  much  that  it  is  moving  eastward  instead  of 
northward.  This  results  in  a  piling  up  of  air 
near  30°N  lat  and  a  descenr^  ag  current  of  air 
toward  the  surface  which  foi^rib  a  belt  of  high 
pressure.  When  the  descending  air  reaches  the 
surface,  part  of  it  flows  poleward  to  become 
part  of  the  midlatitude  cell;  the  other  part  flows 
toward  the  Equator,  is  deflected  by  the  Coriolis 
effect,  and  lorms  the  northeast  trades. 

The  midlatitude  cell  is  located  between  30*' 
and  eO'^N  lat.  The  air  which  comprises  this 
cell  circulates  poleward  at  the  surface  and 
equato^ard  aloft  with  rising  currents  at  60° 
(polar  front)  and  descending  currents  at  30° 
(high-pressure  belt).  However,  in  general,  the 
winds,  both  at  the  surface  and  aloft,  blow  from 
the  west.  This  is  easily  explained  for  the 
surface  wind  by  the  Corlo'iS  effect  on  the  pole- 
ward-moving surface  air.  The  west  wind  aloft 
is  not  so  easily  explained.  Most  authorities 
agree  that  this  wind  is  frictionally  driven  by 
the  west  winds  in  the  two  adjacent  cells. 

The  polar  cell  lies  between  60°N  lat  and  the 
North  Pole.  The  circulation  in  thip  ce)l  begins 
with  a  flow  of  air  at  a  high  altitude  toward  the 
pole.  This  flow  cools  and  descends  at  the  North 
Pole  and  forms  a  high-pressure  area  in  the 
polar  regions.  After  reaching  surface  of  the 
earth,  this  air  tends  to  flow  equatorward  and  is 
deflected  by  the  Coriolis  effect  so  that  it  moves 
from  the  northeast.  This  air  converges  with 
the  poleward  flow  from  the  midlatitude  cell 
and  is  deflected  upward  with  a  portion  circulating 
poleward  again  and  the  remainder  equatorward. 
The  outflow  of  air  aloft  between  the  polar  and 
midlatitude  cells  causes  a  semipermanent  low- 
pressure  area  at  approximately  60*N  lat  and, 
due  to  the  discontinuity  in  temperature  and 
density  of  these  two  cells,  the  polar  front  develops 
in  this  area. 

To  complete  the  picture  of  the  world's 
general  atmospheric  circulation,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  prevailing  winds  and  pressure  belts  be 
associated  with  their  corresponding  pressure 
belts  along  with  some  of  the  other  basic 
characteristics. 


World  Winds 

Corresponding  with  the  doldrums  or  the 
Intertropical  convergence  zone  (ITCZ),  there 
would   be   a  belt  of  relatively  low  pressure. 

The  doldrums  vary  in  position  and  tend  to 
inove  north  and  south  of  the  Equator  with  the 
sun,  though  more  of  the  area  Is  generally 
located  slightly  to  the  north  cf  the  Equator.  In 
the  region  of  the  doldrums  the  temperatures 
are  high,  and  the  wind  Is  convergent  (a  net 
Inflow  of  air  Into  the  area),  which  results  In 
excessive  precipitation. 

On  the  poleward  side  of  the  doldrums  the 
TRADE  WINDS  are  found.  Whenever  the  dol- 
drums are  absent  In  some  part  of  the  equatorial 
region,  the  trade  winds  of  the  Northern  and 
Southern  Hemisphere  converge,  causing  heavy 
rain  squalls.  A  noticeable  feature  of  the  trade 
wind  belt  Is  the  regularity  of  these  systems, 
especially  over  the  oceans. 

The  wind  blowing  above  and  counter  to  the 
trade  wind  is  the  ANTITRADE. 

Near  30*1^  and  30*^  latitudes  He  the  sub- 
tropical high-pressure  belts.  Winds  are  light 
and  variable.  These  areas  are  referred  to  as  the 
HORSE  LATITUDES.  Due  to  the  descending  air, 
fair  weather  is  often  characteristic  of  this 
region.  The  pressure  decreases  outward  from 
this  area,  both  northward  and  southward. 

The  prevailing  westerlies,  which  are  on  the 
poleward  side  of  ihe  trade  winds,  are  persistent 
throughout  the  mldlatltudes.  In  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  their  direction  at  the  surface  Is 
from  the  southwest  and  In  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere from  the  northwest,  due  to  the  deflection 
caused  by  the  Coriolis  effect  as  the  air  moves 
poleward. 

Poleward  of  the  prevailing  westerlies,  near 
60°N  and  60**S  latitudes,  lies  the  belt  of  low 
pressure  known  as  the  polar  front  zone.  Here 
converging  winds  result  In  ascending  air  currents 
and  consequent  poor  weather. 

In  the  polar  cells,  high  pressure  exists 
at  low   levels  as  the   cold  dense  air  sinks. 

Geostrophlc  and  Gradient  Winds 

On  '  Surface  weather  chart  analysis,  points 
of  equal  pressure  are  connected  by  drawn 
llnej  referred  .to  as  Isobars,  while  In  upper 
air  analysis,  points  of  t  lal  heights  are  con- 
nected and  called  IsohelghtH. 

The  variation  of  thepe  heights  and  pressures 
from    one  locality   to  another   Is   the  Initial 
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factor  that  produces  movement  of  air,  or  wind. 
Assume  that  at  three  stations  the  pressure  is 
lower  at  each  successive  point.  This  means 
that  there  Is  a  horizontal  pressure  gradient— 
a  decrease  in  pressure  in  this  case  — for  each 
unit  distance.  With  this  situation,  the  air  moves 
from  the  area  of  greater  pressure  to  the  area 
of  lesser  pressure. 

If  the  force  of  the  pressure  were  the  only 
factor  acting  on  the  wind,  the  wind  would  flow 
from  high  to  low  pressure,  perpendicular  to  the 
isobars.  Since  experience  shows  the  wind  does 
not  flow  perpendicular  to  isobars,  but  at  a  slight 
angle  across  them  and  towards  the  lower 
pressure,  it  Is  evident  that  other  factors  are 
Involved,  These  other  factors  are  the  Corlolis 
effect,  caused  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth; 
frictlonal  force,  caused  by  the  wind  coming  in 
contact  with  the  surface  over  which  it  is  passing; 
and  centrifugal  effect,  due  to  the  curvature  of 
the  isobars.  If  a  unit  of  air  moves  with  no 
friction  force  involved,  the  movement  of  air 
would  be  parallel  to  the  Isobars;  this  wind  Is 
termed  a  gradient  wind  If  the  Isobars  are 
curved  so  that  centrifugal  force  as  well  as 
Corlolis  and  pressure  gradient  forces  are 
involved,  and  a  geostrophlc  wind  If  the  Isobars 
are  straight  so  that  only  Corlolis  and  pressure 
gradient  forces  are  Involved, 

In  figure  ia-5  you  can  see  that  the  How  of 
air  Is  from  the  area  of  high  pressure  lo  the 
area  of  low  pressure,  but  as  we  mentianed 
previously.  It  does  not  flow  straight  across  the 
Isobars  (or  Isohelghts).  Instead  the  flow  Is 
circular  around  the  pressure  systems.  Recall 
that  as  previously  stated,  when  the  pressure 
gradient  force  (PGF)  causes  the  air  to  begin 
moving  from  the  high-pressure  to  the  low- 
pressure  system,  the  Corlolis  (deflective)  force 
and  centrifugal  force  begin  acting  on  the  flow 
In  varying  degrees. 

The  Corlolis  force  commences  deflecting 
the  path  of  movement  to  the  rlg^t  (Northern 
Hemisphere)  or  left  (Souttiem  Hemisphere)  until 
It  reaches  a  point  where  a  balance  exists  between 
the  Corlolis  and  the  pressure  gradient  force. 
At  this  point  the  air  Is  no  longer  deflected  and 
moves  forward  around  the  systems. 

Once  circular  motion  around  the  systems 
Is  established,  then  centrifugal  force  must  be 
considered. 

Centrifugal  force  acts  outward  from  the 
center  of  both  the  highs  and  the  lows  with  a 
force  dependent  upon  the  velocity  of  the  wind 
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Fl^re  ia-5.— ExampiQM  of  circulation  about 
high  and  low  pressure  systems. 

and  the  degree  of  curvature  of  the  Isobars. 
However,  the  pressure  gradient  force  Is  acting 
towards  the  low;  therefore,  the  flow  In  that 
direction  will  -persist.  If  while  moving  toward 
the  low  the  flow  Is  moving  parallel  to  the 
curved  portion  of  the  analysis  (flg.  iS-5),  It 
Is  termed  a  GRADIENT  WIND.  If  It  Is  moving 
parallel  to  that  p<^r.ion  of  the  analysis  showing 
straight  flow,  it  Is  referred  to  as  GEO- 
STROPHIC  vMND. 

We  defined  pre9£are  gr  adient  as  being  a 
change  of  prest  with  distance.  This  means 
that  Is  our  Isobarb  are  closely  spaced,  then  the 
pressure  change  Is  greater  over  a  given  dis- 
tance; it  Is  smaller  If  they  are  widely  spaced. 
Therefore,  the  closer  the  Isobars,  the  faster 
the  flow. 

Frictlonal  Force 

Friction  tends  to  retard  air  movement. 
Friction  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  surface 
over  which  the  air  Is  moving.  It  Is  least  over 
water  surfaces  and  greatest  over  mountainous 
terrain*  The  effect  of  surface  friction  extends 
from  the  surface  to  approximately  3,000  feet. 
It  is  usually  safe  to  say  that  the  wind  above 
3,000  feet  is  the  same  as  the  gradient  or 
geostrophlc  wind  In  direction  and  speed.  Since 
the  frictlonal  effect  decreases  the  speed  of  the 
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air  particles,  the  forces  that  are  in  balance  with 
the  pit*ftRure  gradient  when  aloft  are  weakened 
when  introduced  to  the  frictional  layer  over 
the  earth.  This  means  that  the  pressure  force 
is  the  dominating  force  at  the  surface,  and  the 
surface  wind  direction  Is  pulled  somewhat 
toward  the  direction  of  the  pressure  force. 
(See  fig.  13-5.) 

Cyclostrophic  Wind 

The  Corlolis  effect  is  at  a  minimum  near 
the  Equator;  and  as  a  result,  the  pressure 
gradient  force  is  balanced  primarily  by  the 
centrifugal  effect.  The  >a1nd  that  results  when 
the  pressure  gradient  force  is  balanced  by  the 
centrifugal  effect  is  called  the  cyclostrophic 
wind.  In  the  cyclostrophic  wind,  the  pressure 
gradient  force  is  inward-directed  and  the 
centrifugal  effect  is  outward-directed.  This  is 
the  balance  of  forces  for  a  low-pressure  system 
near  the  Equator.  An  example  of  cyclostrophic 
winds  are  the  winds  found  in  a  hurricane. 


Convergence  and  Divergence 

Convergence  is  the  condition  that  exists  when 
the  distribution  of  winds  within  a  given  area 


ifi  such  that  there  is  a  net  horizontal  inflow  of 
air  into  an  area.  The  removal  of  the  resulting 
exct  ss  is  accomplished  by  an  upward  move- 
ment of  air;  consequently,  areas  of  convergent 
winds  are  regions  favorable  to  the  occurrence 
of  precipitation. 

Divergence  is  the  condition  that  exists  when 
the  distribution  of  winds  within  a  given  area 
is  such  that  there  is  a  net  outward  horizontal 
flow  of  air  from  the  area.  The  resulting  deficit 
is  compensated  by  a  downward  movement  of 
air  from  aloft;  areas  of  divergent  winds  are 
regions  unfavorable  for  the  occurrence  of 
precipitation.  Since  the  wind  flows  from  higher 
to  lower  pressure  areas,  it  can  be  seen  that 
convergence  is  associated  with  low-pressure 
areas  and  divergence  with  high-pressure  areas. 
(See  fig.  13-6.) 

WORLD  CLIMATE 

Weather  can  be  a  valuable  ally  when  you 
understand  the  climatic  patterns,  the  natural 
factors  which  govern  and  regulate  weather 
changes,  and  the  weather  possibilities  of 
different  or  distant  regions  of  the  earth.  A 
study  of  climate  and  climatology  of  a  region 
can  also  help  to  avoid  or  minimize  the  hazards 
it  holds. 
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Figure  13-6.  —  Convergence  and  divergence.  (A)  \         U  perspective;  (B)  Horizontal  perspecUve. 

(Northern  Hemis^jnere). 
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Clinuitc  Uefined 

Climate  is  defined  as  the  average  or  collec- 
tive state  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  at  any 
given  location  or  area  witl  'n  a  specified  period 
of  time.  We  think  of  weather  as  the  day-to- 
day changes  in  the  atmosphere.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  climate  of  an  area  is  determined 
over  periods  of  many  years  and  represents 
the  general  weather  characteristics  of  an  area 
or  locality. 

Classification  of  Climate 

The  climate  of  a  given  region  or  locality 
is  determined  by  a  combination  of  several 
meteorological  elements,  and  not  just  one 
element  alone.  For  example,  two  regions  may 
have  similar  temperature  climates  but  very 
different  precipitation  climates.  Their  climatic 
difference  therefore  becomes  apparent  only  if 
more  than  one  climatic  factor  is  considered. 

Since  the  climate  of  a  region  is  composed 
of  all  the  averages  of  the  various  climatic 
elements,  such  as  dew,  ice,  rain,  temperature, 
wind  force,  and  wind  direction,  it  is  obvious 
that  no  two  locations  have  exactly  the  same 
climate.  However,  it  is  possible  to  place 
similar  areas  into  a  grouping  known  as  a 
climatic  zone. 

Climatic  Zones 

The  basic  grouping  of  climatic  zones  con- 
sists of  classifying  climates  into  five  broad 
belts  based  on  astronomical  or  mathematical 
grounds.  Actually  they  are  zones  of  sunshine, 
or  solar  climate.  The  five  basic  regions  or 
zones  are  the  Torrid  or  Tropical  Zone,  the 
two  Temperate  Zones,  and  the  two  Polar  Zones. 
The  Tropical  Zone  is  limited  on  the  north  by 
the  Tropic  of  Cancer  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Tropic  of  Capricorn,  wliich  are  located  at 
23  1/2®  N  and  S  lat,  respectively.  The  Temperate 
Zone  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  is  limited 
on  the  south  by  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  and  on  the 
north  by  the  Arctic  Circle,  which  is  located 
at  66  1/2'' N  lat.  The  Temperate  Zone  of  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  and  on  the  south 
by  the  Antarctic  Circle,  which  is  located  at 
66  1/2®  S  lat.  The  two  Polar  Zones  are  the 
areas  in  the  polar  regions  which  have  the  Arctic 
and  Antarctic  Circles  as  their  boundaries.  The 
Polar  Zones  are  sometimes  called  the  Frigid 
Zones. 


A  glance  at  any  chart  depicting  the  iso- 
therms over  the  surface  of  the  earth  will  show 
that  the  isotherms  do  not  coincide  with  latitude 
lines.  In  fact,  at  some  places  the  isotherms 
parallel  the  longitude  lines  more  closely  than 
they  parallel  the  latitude  lines.  The  astro- 
nomical or  light  zones  therefore  differ  from 
the  zones  of  heat.  A  closer  approach  to  the 
understanding  of  climate  can  be  made  if  the 
climatic  zones  are  limited  by  isotherms  rather 
than  by  parallels  of  latitude.  (See  fig,  13-7.) 

Climatic  Types 

Any  classification  of  climate  depends  to  a 
large  extent  on  the  purpose  of  the  classification. 
A  classification  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
air  stations,  for  instance,  where  favorable  flying 
conditions  are  important,  would  differ  con- 
siderably from  one  for  establishing  the  limits 
of  areas  that  are  favorable  for  the  growing  of 
crops.  Consequently,  several  classification 
systems  have  evolved  and  are  described  in 
detail  in  climatology  texts. 

Climatic  Controls 

The  variation  of  climatic  elements  from 
place  to  place  and  from  season  to  season  is 
caused  by  several  factors  called  climatic  con- 
trols. The  same  basic  factors  that  cause 
weather  in  the  atmosphere  also  determine  the 
climate  of  an  area.  These  controls,  acting  in 
different  combinations  and  with  varying 
intensities,  act  upon  temperature,  precipitation, 
humidity,  air  pressure,  and  winds  to  produce 
many  types  of  weather  and  therefore  climate. 

Four  factors  largely  determine  the  climate 
of  every  ocean  and  continental  region.  They 
are  as  follows: 

1.  Latitude. 

2.  Land  and  water  distribution. 

3.  Topography. 

4.  Ocean  currents, 

LATITUDE.  —  Perhaps  no  other  clir  o 
control  has  such  a  marked  effect  upon  climxtic 
elements  as  does  the  latitude,  or  the  position 
of  the  earth  relative  to  the  sum  The  angle  at 
which  rays  of  sunlight  reach  the  earth  and  the 
number  of  *'sun**  hours  each  day  depend  upon 
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Figure  13-7.  — Temperature  zones. 


the  distance  from  the  Equator.  (See  fig.  13-8.) 
Therefore,  the  extent  to  which  an  air  mass  is 
heated  is  influenced  by  the  latitude. 

Influence  on  Air  Temperature.  —  Regions 
under  direct  or  nearly  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
receive  more  heat  (per  unit  of  time)  than  those 
under  oblique  rays.  The  heat  brought  about  by 
the  slanting  rays  of  early  morning  may  be 
compared  with  the  heat  that  is  caused  by  the 
slanting  rays  of  winter.  The  heat  which  is  due 
to  the  more  nearly  direct  rays  of  midday  may 
be  compared  with  the  heat  resulting  from  the 
more  nearly  direct  rays  of  summer. 

The  length  of  the  day,  like  the  angle  of 
the  sun's  rays,  influences  the  temperature.  The 
length  of  the  day  varies  with  the  latitude  and 
the  season  of  the  year. 

The  hot  and  humid  climates  of  equatorial 
Africa  and  South  America  are  good  examples 


of  the  influence  that  latitude  has  on  climate. 
At  no  time  during  the  year  are  the  sun's  rays  at 
much  of  an  oblique  angle.  Therefore,  there  is 
little  difference  between  the  mean  temperatures 
for  the  coldest  and  warmest  month.  Contrast 
this  picture  with  the  opposite  extreme,  such 
as  in  the  far  north,  where  the  sun  is  below 
the  horizon  for  a  great  deal  of  the  time  during 
the  winter,  producing  cold  temperatures  that 
breed  powerful  polar  outbreaks.  During  the  long 
hours  of  summer  daylight  the  sun's  rays  make 
such  a  small  angle  with  the  earth's  surface  that 
the  energy  received  per  unit  area  is  extremely 
small  and  the  sun's  effectiveness  is  minimized 
even  though  it  may  shine  for  days  without 
ceasing.  It  is,  however,  sufficient  to  thaw  lakes 
and  weaken  the  polar  air  masses. 

LAND  AND  WATER  DISTRIBUTION.  —  Be- 
cause land  and  water  heat  and  cool  at  different 
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Figure  13-8,  —  Latitude  differences  in  amount  of  insolation. 
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rates,  the  location  of  continents  and  oceans 
greatly  alters  the  earth  pattern  of  air  tempera- 
ture and  influences  the  sources  and  direction 
of  movement  of  air  masses. 

Influence  on  Air  Temperature,  — Coastal 
areas  take  on  the  temperature  characteristics 
of  the  land  or  water  to  their  windward.  In 
latitudes  of  prevailing  westerly  winds,  for 
example,  west  coasts  of  continents  have  oceanic 
temperatures  and  east  coasts  have  continental 
temperatures.  The  temperatures  are  determined 
by  the  windflow. 

Since  the  upper  layers  of  the  ocean  are 
nearly  always  in  a  state  of  violent  stirring,  heat 


losses  or  heat  gains  occurring  at  the  sea  sur- 
face are  distributed  throughout  a  large  volume 
of  water.  This  mixing  process  sharply  reduces 
the  temperature  contrasts  Iwtween  day  and  night 
and  l)etween  winter  and  summer  over  oceanic 
areas. 

Land  surfaces  are  not  subject  to  such  a 
mixing  process,  and  the  effect  of  conduction  is 
negligible.  Thus,  violent  contrasts  between  sea- 
sons and  between  day  and  nl^t  are  created  in 
the  interiors  of  continents.  During  winter,  a 
large  part  of  the  sparsely  incident  solar  radia- 
tion is  reflected  back  toward  space  by  the  snow 
cover  that  extends  over  large  portions  of  the 
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northern  continents.  For  these  reasons,  the 
northern  continents  serve  as  manufacturing  plants 
for  dry  polar  air.  The  polar  air  cap  is  no  longer 
symmetrical,  but  is  displaced  far  to  the  south, 
particularly  over  the  interior  of  Asia. 

The  large  temperature  difference  between 
the  land  and  water  surface,  which  reverses 
between  the  two  seasons,  determ?.nes  to  a  great 
extent  the  seasonal  weather  patterns. 

You  will  note  in  figure  13-1  that  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  the  temperature  gradient 
is  greater  in  winter  than  in  summer,  and  is 
more  regular  in  winter.  Note  also  how  the  iso- 
therms are  more  closely  spaced  and  parallel 
in  winter.  In  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  the 
temperature  gradient  does  not  have  as  great  a 
seasonal  change  ae  it  does  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere.  This  is  due  to  the  unequal  distri- 
bution of  land  and  water  on  the  two  hemispheres. 
Since  the  Southern  Hem?.sphere  has  less  land 
and  more  water  surface  than  the  Northern 
Hemisphere,  the  change  due  to  the  greater  water 
surface  is  less  with  consequently  more  nearly 
uniform  Isotherms.  Too,  the  continents  of  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  taper  toward  the  poles 
and  do  not  extend  to  as  high  a  latitude  as  in 
the  Northern  Hemisphere, 

The  nature  of  the  surface  affects  the  local 
heat  distribution.  Color,  texture,  and  vegetation 
influence  the  rate  of  heating  and  cooling. 
Generally,  dry  surfaces  heat  and  cool  faster 
than  moist  surfaces.  Plowed  fields,  sandy 
beaches,  and  paved  roads  become  hotter  than 
surrounding  meadows  and  wooded  areas.  During 
the  day,  air  is  warmer  over  a  plowed  field 
than  over  a  forest  or  swamp;  during  the  night 
the  situation  is  reversed. 

The  distribution  of  water  vapor  and  cloudi- 
ness is  another  important  factor  influencing  air 
temperature.  Althou^  areas  with  a  hi^  per- 
centage of  cloudiness  have  a  hi^  degree  of 
reflectivity,  the  energy  which  is  not  reflected 
is  easily  trapped  in  the  lower  layers  due  to  the 
greenhouse  effect.  Thus,  it  must  be  e^qpected 
that  areas  of  hi^  annual  mo'.sture  content  will 
have  relatively  hi^  annual  temperature. 

Influence  on  Air  Circulation.  — The  hi^er 
mean  temperature  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere 
is  not  only  an  effect  of  its  greater  land  cover, 
Init  the  oceans  are  also  warmer  than  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere,  This  is  partly  due  to  the 
movement  of  warm  equatorial  waters  from  the 


Southern  Hemisphere  into  the  Noii:hern  Hemi- 
sphere, caused  by  the  southeast  trades  which 
cross  the  Equator.  Another  factor  conducive 
to  higher  mean  temperatures  in  the  Northern 
hemisphere  is  the  partial  protection  of  its 
oceans  from  cold  polar  waters  and  Arctic  ice 
hy  land  barriers.  There  is  no  such  barrier 
between  the  Antarctic  region  and  the  southern 
oceans. 

TOPCXjRAPHY.  —  Over  land  climates  may 
vary  radically  within  v^ry  short  distances 
because  of  land  forms  anu  the  variations  with 
altitudes.  In  this  section  we  will  discuss  these 
two  general  effects. 

Altitude.  —  The  height  of  an  area  above  sea 
level  exerts  a  considerable  influence  on  its 
climate.  For  instance,  a  place  located  on  the 
Equator  in  the  high  Andes  of  South  America 
would  have  a  climate  quite  different  from  a 
place  located  a  few  feet  above  sea  level  at 
the  same  latitude* 

A  change  of  all  climatic  values  is  observed 
as  a  function  of  elevation. 

Mountain  Barriers.  — A  powerful  Influence 
on  climates  is  mountainous  terrain,  especially 
the  long  high  chains  of  mo\mtains  that  act  as 
climatic  divides.  These  obstacles  deflect  the 
tracks  of  cyclones  and  block  the  passage  of 
air  masses  in  the  lower  levels.  If  the  pressure 
gradients  are  strong  enough  to  force  the  air 
masses  over  the  mountains,  the  forced  ascent 
and  descent  "will  modify  the  air  masses  to  a 
great  extent,  thus  modifying  the  climate  on 
both  the  windward  and  leeward  sides. 

The  orientation  of  the  mountain  range  may 
block  certain  air  masses  and  keep  them  from 
getting  to  the  lee  side  of  the  mountains.  For 
example,  the  Himalayas  and  the  Alps,  with  an 
east-west  orientation,  prevent  fresh  polar  air 
masses  from  advancing  southward.  Therefore, 
the  climates  of  India  and  Italy  are  warmer  in 
winter  than  other  locations  of  the  same  latitude. 
The  coastal  ranges  of  mountains  in  North 
America,  running  in  a  north-south  line,  prevent 
the  passage  of  unmodified  maritime  air  masses 
to  the  lee  side. 

Probably  the  most  noted  effect  of  mountains 
is  the  distribution  of  precipitation.  The  values, 
level  for  level,  are  much  higher  on  the  wind- 
ward side. 

In  regions  where  a  westerly  circulation  is 
predominant,  the  amounts  of  precipitation 
increase  more  or  less  uniformly  up  to  the 
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tops  of  mountains  to  elevations  of  about  10,000 
feet.  However,  in  the  trade  wind  zone,  such  a3 
at  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  precipitation  amounts 
increase  only  to  about  3,000  feet  and  then 
decrease  gradually.  Even  with  this  decrease 
in  amounts,  more  rain  is  received  at  6,000 
feet  than  at  sea  level. 

OCEAN  CURRENTS.  — The  ocean  currents, 
which  are  produced  mainly  by  the  prevailing 
winds  of  the  earth,  exert  a  considerable  effect 
upon  the  climates  of  many  regions  of  the  earth. 
Ocean  currents  will  be  discussed  in  detail  along 
with  their  climatic  effects  in  chapter  16. 


SECONDARY  CIRCULATIONS 

The  general  circulation  is  modified  by  the 
distribution  of  land  and  water  over  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  causing  unevien  heating  and  cooling 
of  the  earth's  surface,  and  also  the  changes 
in  heating  which  result  from  the  change  in 
seasons. 

CENTERS  OF  ACTION 

Wien  diagrams  showing  the  distribution  of 
mean  surface  temperatures  are  compared  with 
those  showing  mean  sea  level  pressures,  (figs. 
13-1  a.id  13-2)  it  can  readily  be  seen  that 
the  pressure  belts  of  the  primary  circulation 
are  rarely  continuous,  but  are  broken  up  into 
detached  areas  of  high  and  low  pressure  cells 
by  the  secondary  circulation.  The  break  corre- 
sponds with  regions  showing  differences  in 
temperature  from  land  to  water  surfaces.  These 
cells  which  tend  to  persist  in  a  particular  area 
are  called  centers  of  action;  that  is,  they  are 
found  at  nearly  the  same  location  with  somewhat 
similar  intensity  during  the  same  month  each 
year. 

There  is  a  permanent  belt  of  relatively  low 
pressure  along  the  Equator  and  another  deeper 
belt  of  low  pressure  paralleling  the  coast  of 
the  Antarctic  Continent.  Permanent  belts  of 
high  pressure  largely  encircle  the  earth, 
particularly  over  the  oceans,  in  both  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  and  Southern  Hemisphere, 
with  a  number  of  centers  of  maximums  about 
30  to  35  degrees  from  the  Equator. 

Seasonal  Variations 

There  are  regions  where  the  pressure  is 
predominantly   low   or  high  with  the  changing 


seasons.  The  pressure  over  land  during  the 
winter  is  decidedly  above  the  annual  average 
and  decidedly  below   it  during  the  summer. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Iceland,  pressure  is  low 
most  of  the  time.  The  water  surface  is  warmer 
than  the  icecaps  of  Greenland  and  Iceland.  The 
Icelandic  low  is  most  intense  in  winter,  when 
the  greatest  temperature  differences  occur,  but 
it  persists  with  less  intensity  through  the 
sum. Tier.  The  Aleutian  low  is  most  pronounced 
when  the  neighboring  areas  of  Alaska  and 
Siberia  are  snow-covered  and  colder  than  the 
adjacent  ocean. 

These  lows  are  not  a  continuation  of  one 
and  the  same  cyclone.  They  are  regions  of 
low  pressure,  where  lows  frequently  form  or 
arrive  from  other  regions  to  remain  stationary 
or  move  sluggishly  for  a  time,  after  which  they 
par>s  on  or  die  out  and  are  replaced  by  others. 
Occasionally  these  regions  of  low  pressure  are 
invaded  by  traveling  high-pressure  syr.tems. 

There  are  semipermanent  high-pressure 
centers  over  the  Pacific  to  the  west  of 
California  and  in  the  Atlantic  between  the  African 
coast  and  Azores.  Pressure  is  also  high,  but 
less  persistently  so,  west  of  the  Azores  to 
the  vicinity  of  Bermuda. 

These  subtropical  highs  reach  their  greatest 
intensity  during  the  summer,  and  the  area  over 
which  they  extend  is  much  greater  and  the 
pressure  higher  in  summer.  In  winter  these 
subtropical  highs  are  found  at  lower  latitudes 
and  migrate  poleward  with  the  onset  of  the 
sum-Tier  season  and  equatorward  with  the  winter 
season. 

The  largest  individual  circulation  cells  in 
the  Northern  Hemisphere  are  the  Asiatic  high 
in  winter  and  the  Asiatic  low  in  summer.  In 
winter,  the  Asiatic  continent  is  a  region  of 
strong  cooling  and  therefore  is  dominated  by 
a  large  high-pressure  cell.  In  summer,  strong 
heating  is  present,  and  the  high-pressure  cell 
becomes  a  large  low-pressure  cell.  This  sea- 
sonal change  in  pressure  cells  gives  rise  to  the 
monsoonal  flow  of  the  India-Burma  area. 

Another  cell  which  some  consider  to  be  a 
center  of  action  is  the  polar  high.  The  polar 
high  in  winter  is  not  a  cell  centered  directly 
over  the  North  Pole,  but  it  appears  to  be  an 
extension  of  the  Asiatic  high  and  often  appears 
as  a  wedge  extending  from  the  Asiatic  Continent. 
The  cell  is  displaced  toward  the  area  of  coldest 
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temperatures,  the  Asiatic  Continent.  In  summer, 
this  high  appears  as  an  extension  of  the  PacUio 
high  and  is  again  displaced  toward  the  area  of 
coolest  temperature,  which  in  this  case  is  the 
extensive  water  area  of  the  Pacific. 

In  winter  over  North  America,  the  most 
significant  feature  is  the  domination  by  high- 
pressure  cells.  These  cells  are  also  due  to 
cooling  but  are  not  as  intense  as  the  Asiatic 
cells.  The  Greenland  hig^,  for  example,  due 
to  the  Greenland  icecap,  is  a  persistent  feature, 
but  it  is  not  a  well-defined  high  during  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  It  often  appears  to  be  an 
extension  of  the  polar  high,   or  vice  versa. 

Recent  explorations  into  both  the  Arctic  and 
the  Antarctic  have  revealed  considerable 
variations  in  pressure  in  these  regions  and  the 
presence  of  many  traveling  disturbances  during 
the  summer  months. 

Other  continental  regions  show  seasonal 
variations  from  low  pressure  in  summer,  but 
are  generally  of  small  size,  and  their  location 
is  variable.  Therefore,  they  are  not  considered 
to  be  centers  of  action. 

In  summer,  the  most  significant  feature  is 
the  so-called  heat  low  over  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  continent  which  is  caused  by  extreme 
heating  in  this  region. 

MIGRATORY  SYSTEMS 

General  (primary)  circulation  of  the  atmos- 
phere, based  on  an  average  of  wind  conditions, 
is  a  more  or  less  quasi-stationary  circulation. 
Likewise,  much  of  the  secondary  circulation 
depends  on  more  or  less  static  conditions  which, 
in  turn,  depend  on  permanent  and  semiperma- 
nent hig^-pressure  and  low-pressure  areas. 
Changes  in  the  circulation  patterns  thus  far 
discussed  have  been  largely  seasonal.  However, 
secondary  circulation  also  includes  wind  systems 
which  migrate  constantly,  producing  rapidly 
changing  weather  conditions,  especially  in  the 
middle  latitudes  throughout  all  seasons. 

The  migratory  systems  of  circulation  are 
associated  with  air  masses,  fronts,  cyclones, 
and  anticyclones.  Air  masses  and  fronts  are 
covered  in  detail  in  the  next  chapter. 


Anticyclones 

An  anticyclone  is  an  area  of  relatively  higji 
pressure  having  the  wind  circulation  in  a  clock- 
wise direction  in  the  Northern  H^^ispbf^'  '*ad 


counterclockwise  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 
The  windflow  in  an  anticyclone  is  slightly  across 
the  isobars  and  away  from  the  center  of  the 
anticyclone.  (See  fig.  13-9.)  Anticyclones  are 
commonly  called  highs  or  higji-pressure  areas. 

The  formation  of  an  anticyclone  or  the 
intensification  of  an  existing  one  is  called  anti- 
cyclogenesis.  The  decreasing  of  the  intensity 
of  an  anticyclone  is  called  anticyclolysis. 

The  vertical  extent  of  pressure  depends 
greatly  on  the  air  temperature.  Since  density 
increases  with  a  decrease  in  temperature, 
pressure  decreases  more  rapidly  along  the 
vertical  in  colder   air  than  in  warmer  air. 

In  a  cold  anticyclone  (such  as  the  Siberian 
higji),  the  vertical  extent  is  shallow;  while  in  a 
warm  anticyclone  (such  as  the  subtropical  high), 
the  vertical  extent  reaches  higfi  into  the  upper 
atmosphere  due  to  the  slow  decrease  in  tem- 
perature with  elevation. 

When  thinking  of  highs,  lows,  anticyclones, 
and  cyclones,  do  not  confuse  the  terms.  A 
cyclone  is  a  low,  and  an  anticyclone  is  a  high. 
The  terms  "cyclone,"  "anticyclone,"  '4ow," 
and  "high"  refer  to  the  wind  circulation  and 
to  the  atmospheric  pressure. 
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Figure  13-9.  — Anticyclones. 


Cyclones 

A  cyclone  is  a  circular  or  nearly  circular 
area  of  low  atmospheric  pressure  around  which 
the  winds  blow  counterclockwise,  and  slightly 
across  the  isobars  toward  the  center  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere.  The  direction  of  rotation 
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is  opposite,  or  clockwise,  in  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere. It  is  commonly  called  a  low  or  a 
depression.  This  use  of  the  word  cyclone" 
should  be  distin^ished  from  the  colloquial  use 
of  the  word  as  applied  to  the  tornado.  (See 
fig.  13-10.) 

The  formation  of  a  new  cyclone  or  the 
intensification  of  an  existing  one  is  called 
CYCLOGENESIS.  Cyclogenesis  usually  occurs 
with  DEEPENING  (a  decrease  in  atmospheric 
pressure),  but  the  termo  are  not  synonymous. 
The  decrease  and  eventual  extinction  of  a 
cyclone  is  called  C  YCLO LYSIS.  Cyclolysis  refers 
to  circulation  in  the  atmosphere  and  should  not 
be  confused  with  FILLING  (an  increase  in 
atmospheric  pressure),  although  the  two  pro- 
cesses usually  occur  together. 

Cyclones  in  middle  and  high  latitudes  are 
referred  to  as  txtratropical  cyclones,  and  the 
tropical  cyclones  are  referred  to  as  hurricanes, 
typhoons,  baguios,  or  willy-willies,  depending 
on  their  geographical  location.  (Tropical  cyclones 
are  discussed  in  chapter  14.) 
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Figure  13-10.— Cyclone. 


MONSOON  WINDS 

The  term  **monsoon"  is  of  Arabic  origin 
and  means  season.  The  monsoon  wind  is  a 
seasonal  wind  that  blows  from  continental 
interiors  (or  large  land  areas)  to  the  ocean  in 
the  winter,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  during 
the  summer.  The  monsoon  wind  is  most  pro- 
nounced over  India,  althou^  there  are  other 
regions  with  noticeable  monsoon  winds.  Over 


India  the  monsoons  blow  from  the  northeast 
during  January  and  from  the  southwest  in  July, 
and  are  caused  in  the  winter  by  the  air  blowing 
out  of  the  high-pressure  area  of  Siberia  and 
in  the  summer  by  the  wind  flowing  into  the 
low-pressure  area  over  central  Asia.  (See 
fig.  13-11.) 

In  summer  the  weather  associated  with 
monsoon  winds  is  almost  constant  rain.  This 
condition  is  caused  by  mass  motion  of  air 
from  the  relatively  high-pressure  area  over  the 
ocean  to  a  low-pressure  area  over  land.  When 
the  air  leaves  the  ocean,  it  is  warm  and  moist. 
As  the  air  travels  over  land  toward  the  low- 
pressure  area,  it  is  also  traveling  from  a  lower 
altitude  to  a  higher  altitude.  The  air  is  lifted 
mechanically  and  cooled  to  its  condensation 
point  by  this  upslope  motion. 

In  winter  the  weather  situation  is  the  reverse 
of  summer.  Clear  skies  predominate  during 
this  season.  This  is  caused  by  the  mass  motion 
of  air  from  a  high-pressure  area  over  land  to 
an  area  of  lower  pressure  over  the  ocean.  As 
the  air  leaves  the  high-pressure  area  over 
land,  it  is  cold  and  dry.  As  it  travels  over 
land  toward  the  ocean,  there  is  no  source  of 
moisture  to  induce  precipitation.  The  air  is 
also  traveling  from  a  higher  altitude  to  a 
lower  altitude;  consequently ,  this  downslope 
motion  causes  the  air  to  be  warmed  at  the 
adiabptic  lapse  rate.  This  warming  process 
has  a  still  further  clearing  effect  on  the  skies. 

JETSTREAM 

The  Jetstream  is  a  special  circulation;  how- 
ever, since  it  is  so  closely  associated  with 
secondary  circulations  of  the  migratory  type, 
it  is  discussed  here. 

The  term,  Jetstream,  Is  defined  as  relatively 
strong  winds  concentrated  within  a  narrow  stream 
in  the  atmosphere.  While  this  term  may  be 
applied  to  any  such  stream  regardless  of 
direction,  it  is  commonly  interpreted  to  mean 
a  band  or  belt  of  winds  with  a  strong  westerly 
component  which  meanders  around  the  globe. 
By  saying  that  it  has  a  strong  westerly  com- 
ponent, it  is  meant  that  it  flowa  primarily 
from  the  west  or  from  adjacent  directions  such 
as  northwest  or  southwest.  By  saying  that  it 
meanders,  it  is  meant  that  it  is  not  found  at  the 
same  latitude  or  elevation  all  around  the  earth 
at  the  same  time,  but  it  has  a  wavelike  tra- 
jectory. It  may  range  from  25  to  100  miles  in 
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width  and  up  to  a  mile  or  two  In  depth.  Somo- 
times  the  Jetstream  Is  a  continuous  band,  but 
more  often  It  Is  broken  or  spilt  at  several 
points. 

Jetstreams  are  found  In  both  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  and  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  but 
much  more  is  known  about  the  predominant 
one  In  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  This  Is  the 
one  normally  referred  to  when  only  the  term 
* 'Jetstream"  Is  used.  It  Is  located  In  the  high 
tropopause  along  the  boundary  of  the  polar 
front  zone  where  there  Is  extreme  horizontal 
temperature  contrast.  Normally,  there  Is  a 
break  In  the  tropopause  where  the  Jetstream 
exists,  or  It  may  be  said  that  It  exists  where 
the  tropopause  has  ite  greatest  slope. 

The  winds  In  the  Jetstream  occasionally 
exceed  250  knots.  Most  of  the  time  the  winds 
range  from  about  100  to  150  knots.  However, 
a  band  of  winds  is  classed  as  a  Jetstream  only 
when  the  winds  in  the  band  have  a  speed  of 
50  knots  or  more.  The  Jetstream  is  stronger 
in  winter  than  in  summer. 

It  is  closely  associated  with  migratory  low- 
pressure  systems  and  the  polar  front.  Most 
of  the  time  there  are  no  sigixs  of  a  Jetstream 
on  the  surface.  The  Jetstream  Increases  in 
intensity  with  elevation  to  Just  below  the  tropo- 
pause where  its  maximum  speed  is  reached. 
Thereafter,  it  decreases  in  intensity  again. 

The  Jetstream  is  very  important  both  in 
forecasting  weather  and  in  naval  flight  ^opera- 
tions.  In  forecasting  the  weather,  it  is  Important 
relative  to  the  development  and  the  movement 
of  fronts  and  low-pressure  systems.  In  naval 
flight  operations,  it  is  important  as  something 
to  be  avoided  when  the  fll^t  plan  goes  against 
it,  and  as  something  that  can  be  used  to  gain 
time  when  the  flight  plan  is  with  the  wind 
direction.  A  i60-knot  wind  can  Increase  or 
decrease  the  ground  speed  of  an  aircraft  to 
a  large  extent,  depending  on  the  direction  of 
the  flight  relative  to  the  wind. 


TERTIARY  CIRCULATIONS 

Many  regions  have  local  weather  phenomena 
caused  by  temperature  differences  between  land 
and  water  areas  or  by  local  topographical 
features.  Those  weather  phenomena  which  show 
up  as  circulations  of  air  and  are  due  to  local 
features  are  termed  tertiary  (third  order)  cir- 
culations. A  knowledge  of  these  circulations 


which  have  a  significant  effect  on  the  local 
weather  conditions  is  important  for  Aerog- 
rapher's  Mates. 

LAND  AND  SEA  BREEZES 

There  is  a  dally  contrast  of  heating  of  local 
water  and  land  areas  similar  to  the  seasonal 
variation.  During  the  day,  the  land  is  warmer 
than  the  water  area,  and  at  ni^t  the  land  area 
is  cooler  than  the  water  area.  A  slight  variation 
in  pressure  is  caused  by  this  temperature  con- 
trast. At  nig^t  the  wind  blows  from  ?,and  to  sea 
and  is  called  a  land  breeze.  During  the  day, 
the  wind  blows  from  water  areas  to  land  areas 
and  is  called  a  sea  breeze.  These  breezes 
are  shallow  and  do  not  penetrate  far  inland. 
Often  in  the  middle  and  hl^er  latitudes,  these 
breezes  are  not  noticeable,  due  to  stronger 
winds  of  other  character.  (See  fig.  18-12.) 

The  sea  breeze  is  most  pronounced  in  late 
spring  and  summer;  the  land  breeze  is  most 
pronounced  in  late  fall  and  early  winter. 

MOUNTAIN  AND  VALLEY  WINDS 

During  the  day,  mountain  slopes  are  warmer 
than  the  surrounding  atmosphere  at  the  same 
level;  this  heating  effect  causes  the  wind  to 
flow  upward  from  the  valley  area  along  the 
mountain  slopes  and  is  called  a  valley  wind." 
At  night  the  situation  is  reversed,  and  the  slopes 
become  colder  than  the  surrounding  atmosphere; 
this  cools  the  atmosphere  in  the  lower  levels 
near  the  surface  of  the  slopes  and  causes  the 
wind  to  flow  downward  into  the  valley.  This 
wind  is  referred  to  as  a  mountain  wind." 
Winds  ascending  a  mountain  slope  are  called 
ANABATIC  winds.  At  times  these  anabatic  winds 
are  unnotlceable  due  to  the  effects  of  vertical 
convection.  The  reverse  of  the  anabatic  wind 
is  the  KATABATIC  wind.  Hence,  the  katabatic 
wind  occurs  when  the  wind  flows  down  the 
slope.  (See  figs.  18-18  and  18-14.) 

FOEHN  WINDS 

Tlie  foehn  wind  is  a  wann  dry  wind  with  a 
strong  downward  component  on  the  leeward  side 
of  mountains.  When  air  flows  up  and  over  a 
mountain  barrier,  it  undergoes  e?q)anslon  and 
cools  at  the  dry  adiabatlc  lapse  rate  (1*^0  per 
100  meters)  until  the  temperature  drops  to  the 
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Figure  13-12,  —  Circulation  of  land  and  sea  breezes. 
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209.44 

Figure  13-13.— Valley  or  anabatic  wind.  During  the  daytime  hillsides  heat  quickly.  This  heating  effect 
causes  updrafts  along  upslopea  —  downdrafts  in  the  center. 
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Figure  13-14.  — Mountain  or  katabatic  wind.  During  the  night  outgoing  radiation  cools  edr  along  hill- 
sides below  free  air  temperature.  The  cooled  air  drains  to  lowest  point  of  Mie  terrain. 
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dewpolnU  Condensation  occurs  ^  and  a  cloud  forms 
above  the  mountain  with  possible  precipitation 
on  the  windward  side  of  the  mountain*  During 
the  descent  of  the  air  on  the  leeward  side  of 
the  mountain,  heating  takes  place,  due  to  com- 
pression, again  at  the  dry  adiabatic  lapse  rate. 
These  winds  are  characteristic  of  the  Alps, 
and  also  of  the  Rockies,  where  they  are  known 
as  Chinook  winds. 

FUNNEL  EFFECT 

Winds  blowing  against  mountain  barriers  tend 
to  flatten  out  and  go  around  them.  If  the  barrier 
is  broken  by  a  pass  or  a  valley,  the  air  is 
forced  through  the  break  with  considerable  speed. 
Such  forcing  of  wind  through  narrow  valleys 
is  known  as  the  fi\nnel  effect.  A  good  example 
of  the  funnel  effect  is  tJ:  e  Santa  Ana  wind  of 
Southern  California.  This  iype  of  wind  is  dis- 
cussed in  chapter  1 2  in  the  section  entitled 
"Bernoulli's  Theorem." 

GLACIER  WINDS 

Glacier  winds,  or  fall  winds  as  they  are 
sometimes  called,  occur  in  a  great  variety  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  where  there  are  glaciers 
or  elevated  land  masses  that  become  covered 
by  snow  and  ice  during  winter.  During  winter, 
the  area  of  snow  cover  becomes  most  extensive, 
permitting  a  maximum  amount  of  radiational 
cooling  and  consequently  cooling  of  the  sur- 
rounding air  coming  in  contact  with  the  cold 
surfaces.  This  cooling  effect  makes  the  air 
denser,  therefore  heavier  than  the  surrounding 
air.  When  this  air  is  set  in  motion,  it  flown 
down  the  sides  of  the  glacier  or  plateau.  Drainage 
winds  of  this  variety  cover  a  wide  range  — 
from  light  local  breezes  that  descend  throu^ 
the  valleys  from  small  isolated  glaciers  to  the 
violent  outbreaks  of  cold  air  that  rush  down  the 
lee  side  of  a  continental  ice  plateau.  The  latter 
is  caused  by  the  development  of  a  gradient 
wind  that  sets  in  motion  the  reservoir  of  extremely 
cold  air  from  the  hig^-level  onowfields.  These 
winds  In  many  areas  occur  as  violent  squalls 
of  short  duration  when  a  mass  of  cold  air  is 
released  o*'er  the  edge  of  a  cold  plateau  and 
plunges  down  throu^  an  adjacent  valley  or 
fjord  to  sea  level. 

When  a  changing  pressure  gradient  moves  a 
large  cold  air  mass  over  the  edge  of  a  plateau, 
this  action  sets  in  motion  the  strongest,  most 


persistent,  and  most  extensive  of  the  glacier  or 
fall  winds.  When  thif>  happens,  the  fall  velocity 
is  added  to  the  pressure  gradient  force  so  that 
the  cold  air  rushes  down  to  sea  level  along  a 
front  which  may  extend  for  humhede  of  miles. 
This  condition  occurs  in  winter  on  a  large  scale 
along  the  edge  of  the  Greenland  Icecap,  where 
in  some  places  the  wind  attains  a  velocity  in 
excess  of  90  knots  for  days  at  a  time  and 
reaches  more  than  160  miles  out  to  sea. 

Since  all  of  the  drair:.ige  winds  are  heated 
adiabatically  in  their  descent,  they  are  pre- 
dominantly dry.  Occasionally,  the  glacier  winds 
pick  up  moisture  by  falling  precipitation  when 
they  underride  warm  air.  All  glacier  or  fall 
winds  are  essentially  cold  winds,  even  with  the 
adiabetlo  heating  which  they  undergo,  because  of 
the  extT'-jme  coldness  of  the  air  in  its  source 
region.  Contrary  to  all  other  descending  winds 
which  are  warm  and  dry,  the  glacier  wind  is 
cold  and  dry.  It  is  colder,  level  for  level,  than 
the  air  mass  it  is  displacing.  In  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  the  glacier  winds  descend  frequently 
from  the  snow-covered  plateaus  and  glaciers 
of  Alaska,  Cf?jiada,  Greenland,  and  Norway. 

EDDIES  AND  TURBULENCE 

Turbulence  is  the  irregular  motion  of  the 
atmosphere  when  the  air  flows  over  an  uneven 
surface,  or  when  two  currents  of  air  flow  past 
each  other  in  different  directions  or  at  different 
speeds.  The  main  source  of  turbulence  is  the 
friction  along  the  surface  of  the  earth.  This  is 
called  mechanical  turbulence.  Turbulence  is  also 
caused  by  irregular  temperature  distribution. 
Tlie  warmer  air  rises  and  the  colder  air 
descends,  causing  an  irregular  vertical  motion 
of  air;  this  io  called  thermal  turbulence. 

Mechanical  turbulence  is  intensified  in  un- 
stable air  and  is  weakened  in  stable  air.  These 
influences  cause  fluctuations  in  the  wind  with 
periods  ranging  from  a  few  minutes  to  more 
than  an  hour.  If  these  wind  variations  are 
strong,  they  are  called  wind  squalls  and  are 
usually  associated  with  convective-type  clouds. 
They  are  an  indication  of  approaching  towering 
cumulus  or  cimiulonimbus  clouds. 

Gustiness  cmd  turbulence  are  more  or  less 
synonymous^  Gustiness  is  the  irregularity  in 
the  wind  speed  which  creates  eddy  currents 
disrupting  the  smooth  air  flow.  Thus,  the  term 
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LOW  WIND  SPEED  HIGH  WIND  SPEED 


(BELOW  20  MPH)  (ABOVE  20  MPH) 


210.37 

Figure  13-15.—  Eddy  currents  formed  when  wind 
flows  over  uneven  ground  or  obstructions. 


''gustiness''  is  usually  used  in  conjunction  with 
Budden  Intermittent  increases  in  the  wind  Bpood 
near  the  surface  levels,  and  turbulence  is  used 
with  reference  to  levels  above  the  surface. 
GuBtiness  can  be  measured  by  wind  instrur^'  ats, 
whereas  turbulence,  unless  encountered  by  air- 
craft equipped  witii  a  gust  probe  or  an  accolor- 
ometer,  is  usually  estimated. 

An  eddy  is  tho  more  or  less  circular  motion 
of  the  wind  prouuced  by  an  obstruction  in  its 


210.38 

Figure  3-16.  — Effect  of  windflowover  moxintalns. 


path,  such  as  irregularities  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face (hills  and  mountains),  trees,  and  buildings. 
The  length  of  an  obstacle  and  the  stability  of 
the  air  are  the  factors  which  determine  whether 
the  air  will  flow  around  or  across  the  object. 
Turbulence  caused  by  large  objects,  such  as 
buildings,  is  usually  a  combination  of  horizontal 
and  vertical  eddies.  (See  fig.  13-15.) 

There  may  be  a  stationary  eddy  on  the  wind- 
ward side  of  a  mountain  if  the  windward  side 
has  a  steep  slope.  The  leeward  side  of 
mountains  has  the  most  pronounced  eddy  activity, 
and  in  most  cases  violent  downdraits  exist. 
The  downdraits  are  extremely  dangerous  to 
aircraft,  and  instances  are  recorded  of  their 
having  caused  aircraft  to  crash  into  mountain 
sides.  (See  fig.  13-16.) 
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AIR  MASSES  AND  FRONTS 


Personnel  studying  for  advancement  to 
Aerographer^B  Mate  Third  Class  or  Second 
Class  must  know  a  Gp:eat  deal  about  air  masses 
and  fronts.  In  this  cluster  a  more  complete 
picture  of  the  part  that  air  masses  and  fronts 
play  in  the  overall  weather  story  is  given.  It 
is  readily  seen  that  air  masses  and  fronts 
are  the  keys  to  modern  weather  analysis  and 
forecasting. 


AIR  MASSES 

The  alr-*mass  concept  is  one  of  the  most 
important  developments  in  the  history  of 
meteorology.  An  air  mass  is  a  large  body 
of  air  whose  physical  properties,  particularly 
temperature  and  moisture  distribution,  are 
nearly  homogeneous,  level  for  level.  Fore-- 
casting  is  largely  a  matter  of  recognizing  the 
various  air  masses  in  the  >veather  picture, 
determining  their  characteristics,  and  predicting 
their  behavior. 

CLASSIFICATION 

Air  masses  have  been  classified  geographi- 
cally and  thermodynamlcally.  The  geogpraphlcal 
classification,  which  refers  to  the  source  region 
of  the  air  mass,  divides  air  masses  into  four 
basic  categories.  These  are  arctic/antarctic 
(A),  polar  (P),  tropical  (T),  and  equatorial  (E). 
Some  authors  may  include  superior  (S)  or 
monsoon  (M)  in  their  classification.  The  first 
three  are  further  divided  into  maritime  (m) 
and  continental  (c)»  Maritime  arctic/antarctio 
air  masses  are  rare,  since  there  is  a  pre- 
dominance of  land  mass  or  icefields  In  the 
polar  regions.  Virtually  all  equatorial  air 
masses  are  considered  to  be  maritime  in 
origin.  An  air  mass  is  considered  to  be  mari- 
time if  its  source  of  origin  is  over  an  oceanic 
Burfftoe.  If  the  air  mass  originates  over  a 
land  surface,  it  is  considered  continental. 


The  less  common  air  masses,  superior  and 
monsoon,  are  limited  in  locale  and  extent.  Tlie 
superior  (S)  air  mass  is  generally  found  aloft 
over  the  southwestern  United  States,  but  is 
sometimes  located  at  or  near  the  surface. 
Monsoon  air  (M),  as  the  name  implies,  is 
found  over  India  and  southeastern  Asia. 

The  types  of  air  masses  can  easily  be 
remembered  by  using  the  letters  in  the  word 
**tape**  to  stand  for  the  first  letter  of  each 
basic  type  of  air  mass. 

The  thermodynamical  classification  applies 
to  the  relative  warmth  or  coldness  of  the  air 
mass.  A  warm  air  mass  (w)  is  one  which  is 
warmer  than  the  underlying  surface;  a  cold  air 
mass  (k)  is  one  which  is  colder  than  the  under- 
lying surface.  For  example,  a  continental  polar 
cold  air  mass  is  classified  as  cPk.  An  mTw 
classification  indicates  that  the  air  mass  is 
a  maritime  tropical  warm  air  mass. 

Air  masses  can  usually  be  identified  by  the 
type  of  clouds  within  them.  Cold  air  mas&es 
usually  show  cumuliform  clouds,  whereas  warm 
air  masses  contain  stratiform  clouds. 

Sometimes,  and  with  some  air  masses,  the 
thermodynamic  classification  may  change  from 
night  to  day.  A  particular  air  mass  may  show 
k  characteristics  during  the  day  and  w  charac- 
teristics at  night  and  vice  versa. 

SOURCE  REGIONS 

The  air-mass  source  region  is  the  area 
where  the  air  mass  originates.  Tlie  condition 
which  is  ideal  for  the  production  of  an  air 
mass  is  the  stagnation  of  air  over  a  rather 
uniform  surface  (water,  land,  or  icecap)  of 
uniform  temperature  and  humidity.  Tlie  length 
of  time  an  air  mass  stagnates  over  its  source 
region  depends  on  the  surrounding  pressures. 
The    air    acquires    definite    properties  and 
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characterlsticBi  from  the  surface  upi  and 
become  8  virtually  homogeneous  throughoutt  and 
Its  properties  become  rather  uniform  at  each 
level.  In  the  middle  latitudes,  the  land  and 
sea  areas  with  the  associated  steep  latitudinal 
temperature  gradient  are  generally  not  homo- 
geneous enou^  for  source  regions.  These  areas 
act  as  transitional  zones  for  air  masses  after 
they  have  left  their  source  regions. 

The  source  regions  for  the  world's  air 
masses  are  shown  in  figure  14«-1.  Note  the 
uniformity  of  the  underlying  surfaces;  also  note 
the  relatively  uniform  climatic  conditions  in 
the  various  source  regionsi  such  as  the 
southern  North  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  for 
maritime  tropical  air  and  the  deep  interiors 
of  North  America  and  Asia  for  continental  polar 
air. 

Arctic  Air 

There  is  a  permanent  high-pressure  area 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  North  Pole,  within  which 
is  found  the  arctic  air-mass  source  region. 
In  this  region  there  is  a  gentle  flow  of  air 
over  the  poliu  *ceflelds,  allowing  the  formation 
of  the  arcfcc  h^'T.  mass,  Tlie  air  is  characterized 
by  being  dr^  aloft  and  very  cold  and  stable 
in  the  lower  altitudes. 

Antarctic  Air 

This  air  is  developed  in  the  antarctic  region. 
It  is  colder  at  the  surface  and  other  levels 
than  arctic  air  in  fall  and  winter. 

Continental  Polar  Air 

The  continental  polar  source  regions  consist 
of  all  the  land  areas  dominated  by  the  Canadian 
and  Siberian  high-pressure  cells.  In  the  winter 
these  regions  are  covered  by  snow  and  ice. 
Because  of  the  intense  cold  and  the  absence 
of  water  bodies,  very  little  moisture  is  taken 
into  the  air  in  these  regions.  Note  that  the 
word  **polar"  when  applied  to  air-mass 
designations  does  not  mean  air  at  the  poles 
(this  area  is  covered  by  the  words  arotio  and 
antarctic).  Polar  air  Is  generally  found  between 
40*  and  60*  latitude  and  except  for  that  found 
over  northern  and  central  Asia,  is  generally 
warmer  than  arctic  air. 


Maritime  Polar  Air 

The  maritime  polar  source  regions  consist 
of  the  open  unfrozen  polar  sea  areas  in  the 
vicinity  of  60*  latitude,  north  and  south.  Such 
areas  are  sources  of  moisture  for  polar  air 
masses;  consequently,  air  masses  forming  over 
these  regions  are  moist,  but  the  moisture  is 
sharply  limited  by  the  temperature. 

Continental  Tropical  Air 

The  continental  tropical  source  regions  can 
be  any  significant  Itmd  areas  lying  in  the 
tropical  regions,  generally  between  25**  north 
latitu  Jc>  and  25*  south  latitude.  The  large  land 
areas  found  there  are  usually  desert  regions, 
such  as  the  Sahara  or  Kalahari  Deserts  of 
Africa,  the  Arabian  Desert,  and  the  interior 
of  Australia.  The  air  over  these  land  areas 
is  hot  and  dry« 

Maritime  Tropical  Air 

The  maritime  tropical  source  regions  are 
the  large  zones  of  tropical  sea  along  the  belt 
of  the  subtropical  anticyclones.  High-pressure 
cells  stagnate  in  this  area  most  of  the  year, 
Tlie  air  is  warm  due  to  low  latitude  and  is 
able  to  hold  considerable  moisture, 

E'^atorlal  Air 

The  equatorial  source  region  is  the  area 
from  about  10*  north  to  10*  south  latitudes 
within  which  the  thermal  Equator  is  found.  It 
is  essentially  an  oceanic  belt  which  is  very 
warm  and  has  a  high  moisture  content. 
Convergence  of  the  •  trade  winds  from  both 
hemispheres  and  the  intense  Insolation  over  this 
region  causes  lifting  of  the  air,  which  is 
unstable  and  moist,  to  high  levels,  Tlie  weather 
associated  with  these  conditions  is  characterized 
by  thunderstorms  throughout  the  year, 

MODIFICATION 

When  an  air  mass  moves  out  of  its  source 
region,  there  are  a  number  of  factors  which 
act  upon  the  air  mass  to  change  its  properties. 
These  modifying  influences  do  not  occur 
separately.  For  instance,  in  the  passage  of 
cold  air  over  warmer  water  surfaces,  there 
is  not  only  a  release  of  heet  to  the  air,  but 
also  some  moisture. 
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As  an  air  mass  expands  and  slowly  moves 
out  of  its  source  region,  it  travels  along  a 
certain  path.  The  surface  over  which  this  path 
takes  the  air  mass  after  leaving  its  source 
modifies  the  air  mass.  The  type  of  trajectory, 
whether  cyclonic  or  anticyclonic,  also  has  a 
bearing  on  its  modification.  The  time  the  air 
mass  has  been  out  of  its  source  region  will 
determine  to  a  great  extent  the  characteristics 
of  the  air  mass  when  a  thermodynamic  classi- 
fication is  attempted. 

Surface  Conditions 

The  first  modifying  factor  on  an  air  mass 
as  It  leaves  Its  source  region  is  the  type  and 
condition  of  the  surface  over  which  It  travels. 
Here,  the  factors  of  surface  temperature, 
moisture,  and  topography  must  be  considered. 

TE1VIPEII^\TURE.~-The  temperature  of  the 
surface  relative  to  that  of  the  air  mass  will 
modify  not  only  the  temperature,  but  Its 
stability  as  well.  For  example,  if  the  air  mass 
Is  warm  and  moves  over  a  colder  surface, 
such  as  tropical  air  moving  over  colder  water^ 
the  cold  surface  cools  the  lower  layers  of  the 
air  mass  and  Its  stability  is  increased.  This 
stability  will  extend  to  the  upper  layers  in 
tlnia,  and  condensation  in  the  form  of  fog  or 
low  stratus  normally  occurs. 

If  the  air  mass  moves  over  a  surfuce  that 
is  warmer,  such  as  polar  continental  air  moving 
out  from  the  continent  In  winter  over  warmer 
water,  the  warm  water  heats  the  lower  layers 
of  the  air  mass.  Increasing  instnbllity  and 
consequently  spreading  to  higher  layers. 

The  changes  In  stability  of  the  air  mass 
give  valuable  indications  of  the  cloud  types 
that  will  form,  as  well  as  the  type  of  precipi- 
tation. Also,  the  Increase  or  decrease  in 
stability  gives  further  Indications  of  the  lower 
layer  turbulence  and  visibility. 

MOISTUKE.  — The  air  mass  may  be  modified 
In  Its  moisture  content  by  the  addition  of 
niolsturo  by  evaporation  or  by  the  removal  of 
moisture  ljy  condensation  and  precipitation.  If 
the  air  mass  Is  moving  over  continental  regions, 
the  existence  of  unfrozen  bodies  of  water  can 
greatly  modify  the  air  mass  and,  in  the  oa&e 
of  an  air  mass  moving  from  a  continent  to  an 
ocoim,  the  modification  can  be  considerable.  In 


general,  dependent  upon  the  temperature  of  the 
two  surfaces,  the  movement  over  a  water  surface 
win  increase  the  moisture  content  of  the  lower 
layers,  and  the  relative  temperature  of  the 
surface. 

For  example,  the  passage  of  cold  air  over 
a  warm  water  surface  will  decrease  the  stability 
of  the  air  with  resultant  vertical  currents.  The 
passage  of  warm  moist  air  over  a  cold  surface 
increases  the  stability  and  could  result  in  fog 
as  the  air  is  cooled. 

TOPOGRAPHY.  — The  effect  of  topography 
is  evident  primarily  in  the  regions  of  mountains. 
The  air  mass  is  modified  on  the  windward  side 
by  the  removal  of  moisture  through  precipitation 
with  a  decrease  in  stability;  and  as  the  air 
desc  ends  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain,  the 
stability  Increases  as  the  air  becomjs  warmer 
and  drier. 

Trajectory 

After  an  air  mass  has  left  its  source  region, 
the  trajectory  it  follows,  whether  cyclonic  or 
anticyclonic,  has  a  great  effect  on  Its  stability. 
If  the  air  follows  a  cyclonic  trajectory,  its 
stability  in  the  upper  levels  is  decreased;  this 
instability  is  a  reflection  of  the  cyclonic  relative 
vorticlty.  The  Btabillty  of  the  lower  layers  Is 
not  greatly  affected  by  this  process.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  trajectory  is  anticyclonic, 
its  stability  in  the  upper  levels  is  Increased 
as  a  result  of  subsidence  associated  with  anti- 
cyclonic relative  vorticlty. 

Age 

Although  the  age  of  an  air  mass  in  itself 
cannot  modify  the  air  mass,  it  will  determine, 
to  a  great  extent,  the  amount  of  modification 
that  takes  place.  For  example,  an  air  mass 
that  has  recently  moved  from  Its  scarce  region 
will  not  have  had  time  to  become  modified 
significantly.  However,  an  air  mass  which  has 
moved  into  a  new  region  and  stagnated  for  some 
time,  and  Is  now  old,  will  be  found  to  have 
lost  many  of  its  original  characteristics. 

Summary 

In  table  14-1  the  two  modifying  Influences 
are  classified  thermal  and  mechanical.  The  table 
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Table  14-1.  -  Thenal  and  Mechanical  Air  Mass  Modifications 


THE  PROCESS 


WHAT  TAKES  PLACE 


RESULTS 


A.  THERMAL 

1.  Heating  from  below. 

2.  Cooling  from  below. 

3.  Addition  of  moisture. 

4.  Removal  of  moisture, 

B.  MECHANICAL 

1.  Turbulent  mixing. 


Air  mass  passes  from  over  a  cold  surface  to 
a  warm  surface,  or  surface  under  air  nfiass 
is  heated  by  sun. 

Air  mass  passes  from  over  a  warm  surface  to 
a  cold  surface,  OR  radiational  cooling  of 
surface  under  air  mass  takes  place. 

By  evaporation  from  water,  ice,  or  snow 
surfaces,  or  moist  ground,  or  from  rain- 
drops or  other  precipitation  which  falls 
from  overrunning  saturated  air  currents. 

By  condensation  and  precipitation  from  the 
air  mass. 


Up-  and  down-draft. 


2,  Sinking. 

3.  Lifting. 


Movement  down  from  above  colder  air  masses 
or  descent  from  high  elevati'"^^  to  low- 
lands, subsidence  and  lateral  spreading. 

MovefTient  up  over  colder  air  masses  or  over 
elevations  of  land  or  to  compeirsate  for 
air  at  the  same  level  converging. 


Decrease  in  stability. 


Increase  in  stability. 


Decrease  in  stability. 


Increase  in  stability. 


Tends  to  result  in  a 

thorough  mixing  of 

the  air  through  the 

layer  where  the  tur- 
bulence exists. 

Increases  stability. 


Decreases  stability. 


indicates  the  modifying  processi  what  takes 
plaoe,  and  the  resultant  change  in  stability 
of  the  air  mass.  It  must  be  reiterated  that 
these  processes  do  not  occur  IndependentlVf 
but  two  or  more  processes  are  usually  ^n 
evidence  at  the  same  time.  It  must  eli^  l'^ 
stressed  that  the  conditions  indicated  are  only 
average  conditions  and  that  each  individual  caso 
may  be  quite  different* 

WEATHER 

Within  an  air  masB.  weather  is  controlled 
primarily  by  the  moisture  content  of  the  air* 
the  relationship  between  surface  temperature 
and  temperature  of  the  air  mass  trajectory 


and  tope,  'nphy  (upslope  or  downslope).  Rising 
air  is  cooled;  descending  air  is  warmed. 
CondensaUon  taices  place  when  the  air  is  cooled 
to  Its  dev  point.  A  cloud  warmed  above  the 
dewpoin  nperature  evaporates  and  dissipates. 
StaMUb  ^uds  to  increase  if  the  surface  tempera-* 
ti*ro  owered  or  if  the  temperature  of  the 
J.:  jfgher  levels  is  increased  while  the 
burface  temperature  remains  the  same.  Stability 
tends  to  be  reduced  if  the  surface  temperature 
remains  the  same  and  the  temperature  cdoft 
is  lowered. 

Smooth  stratiform  clouds  are  associated  with 
stable  air*  whereas  turbulence,  convective  clouds, 
and  thunderotonns  are  associated  with  unstable 
air. 
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Winter  Air  MaBBOB 

The  following  paragraphB  primarily  deBcrlbe 
winter  air-masB  weather  d  North  America. 
Significant  featureB  of  air  maBseB  of  the  reBt 
of  the  world  are  alBO  pointed  out. 

CONTINENTAL  ARCTIC  (cA).  — Coctinental 
arctic  air,  either  k  or  w»  Ib  the  coldeBt  air 
over  North  America;  however,  the  cooling  rarely 
extendB  above  700  mb  (10,000  ft).  Continental 
arctic  air  Ib  designated  k  and  has  an  unstable 
lapse  rate  in  the  lower  layers.  The  stability 
of  cA  air,  though,  depends  primarily  on  its 
trajectory.  If  the  path  of  cA  air  is  cyclonic, 
instability,  snow  flurries,  and  low  cloudiness 
result  (especially  in  the  Hudson  Bay  to  Great 
Lakes  region).  East  of  the  Appalachians,  cAk 
air  produces  little  weather.  When  cAk  air  has 
an  anticyclonic  trajectory,  the  weather  is  fair 
(as  in  the  Midwest). 

Elsewhere  in  the  world,  continental  arctic 
air  is  significant  only  over  western  Europe 
and  the  Antarctic  Continent.  The  appearance  of 
cA  over  western  Europe  is  Infrequent;  when 
cA  air  does  appear,  it  is  heavily  modified  and 
unstable,  though  quite  cold. 

T)\e  Antarctic  Continent  is  the  spawning 
ground  for  cA  air  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere, 
but  this  air  seldom  leaves  that  continent.  When 
it  does  leave,  it  rapidly  becomes  mP  air.  The 
coldest  air.  mass  in  the  world  is  the  antarctic 
cA  air  mass. 

CONTINENTAL  POLAR  (cP).  — When  a  cP 
air  mass  moves  out  of  its  source  region  over 
warmer  land,  the  lower  layers  of  the  air  are 


gradually  heated  and  the  stability  is  decreased. 
AS  long  as  the  air  is  moving  over  a  snow- 
covered  surface,  the  decrease  in  stability 
does  not  completely  eliminate  the  stable 
characteristics  acquired  in  the  higher  levels 
at  the  source  region.  Usually  an  outbreak  of 
continental  polar  air  is  accompanied  by  winds 
of  15  knots  or  more,  and  this  wind  helps  decrease 
the  stable  conditions  in  the  lower  levels.  If 
this  modified  air  moves  rapidly  over  rough 
terrain,  the  turbulence  will  result  In  low 
stratocumulus  clouds  and  occasional  snow 
flurries.  (See  fig.  14-2.) 

After  the  air  passes  over  the  snow-covered 
regions  and  moves  over  a  surface  having  a 
temperature  above  freezing,  rapid  changes  in 
air  properties  normally  occur.  The  surface 
temperature  increases  rapidly  and  soon  elimi- 
nates the   stable  conditions  that  had  existed. 

Since  the  heating  from  below  is  more  rapid 
than  the  addition  of  moi  sture,  the  rf3iative 
humidity  is  decrea^d.  Under  this  condition, 
the  condensation  level  rises  and  skies  are 
generally  clear. 

A  particularly  troublesome  situation  often 
arises  when  the  cold  air  flows  from  a  cold, 
snow-covered  surface  to  a  water  surface,  and 
then  over  a  cold,  snow-covered  surface  again. 
This  frequently  happens  with  air  crossing  the 
Great  Lakes.  Air  flowing  over  the  water  surface 
is  heated  rapidly  near  the  surface  and  may 
eventually  become  unstable.  Also,  water  vapor 
is  added  quickly  to  the  air  by  evaporation  from 
the  relatively  warm  water  surface.  The  air 
becomes  saturated,  or  nearly  so.  Water  vapor 
may  be  added  to  such  an  extent  that  steam  fog 


Figure  14-2.— cP  air  moving  southward. 
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forms.  Thus,  evaporation  may  continue  from 
the  v/arm  water  even  after  the  cold  air  has 
become  saturated,  resulting  in  condensation. 
This  condensation  appears  as  fog,  but  due  to  the 
instability  of  the  air,  the  steam  is  lifted  as 
it  forms,  growing  into  clouds.  After  crossing 
the  lakes,  this  air  again  flows  over  a  cold, 
snow-covered  surface.  The  surface  cooling 
increases  the  stability  and  may  produce  fog 
at  night. 

The  air  may  be  subjected  to  forced  lift 
in  approaching  the  Appalachians.  This  upslope 
flow  causes  cooling  and  condensation  and  may 
result  in  the  forming  of  towering  cumulus  or 
cumulonimbus  clouds  with  snow  showers.  On 
the  eastward  side  of  the  mountains  the  air 
descends  and  warms  adiabatically,  causing  the 
clouds  to  be  partially  or  completely  dissipated. 
(See  fig.  14-3.) 

Consider  how  cPk  air  can  become  mT  air. 
In  v/inter,  when  cPk  air  reaches  the  warm 
waters  off  the  southern  coast  of  the  United 
States,  its  temperature  is  usually  about  10** 
lower  than  the  water  temperature.  Tie  air  is 
rather  unstable  when  it  reaches  the  water 
surface.  The  same  thing  happens  when  the  air 
flows  over  the  Great  Lakes,  except  the  Great 
Lakes  are  relatively  a  small  area,  whereas 
now  the  modification  occurs  over  such  a  large 
area  that  a  new  air  mass  is  formed.  Both  the 
temperature  and  moisture  content  of  the  air 
rapidly  increase,  beginning  in  the  lower  levels 
and   quickly  affecting  the  higher  levels.  Tn  's, 


rapid  changes  in  the  weather  can  be  expected 
as  cPk  air  moves  over  an  mT  source  region. 
(See  fig.  14-4.) 

After  mP  air  crosses  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  stagnates  in  the  Great  Basin,  it  often 
becomes  cP  air.  By  the  same  token,  cP  air 
moving  out  over  the  Atlantic  rapidly  modifies 
to  become  mP  air. 

In  Siberia,  ,cP  air  is  the  coldest  air  mass 
on  record  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere;  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  this  air  mass  is  unknown. 

M^RITIM  E  POLAR  (mP).  —  Consider  the 
weather  associated  with  maritime  polar  air 
(mP).  In  its  source  region,  maritime  polar 
air,  in  general,  is  characterized  by  surface 
temperatures  above  the  freezing  point,  moder- 
ately steep  lapse  rates,  and  near  saturation 
up  to  rather  high  levels.  However,  since  the 
air  aloft  is  cold,  it  has  a  low  capacity  for 
water  vapor;  hence,  the  water  content  may  be 
small  even  though  the  relative  humidity  is  high. 
The  weatht^r  is  characterized  by  cumiilus  and 
cumulonimlnis  clouds  with  showers  and  by  good 
visibility  except  in  shower  areas. 

North  America  is  affected  by  maritime  polar 
air  wliich  comes  primarily  from  a  source  region 
in  the  North  Pacific.  Tills  air  mass  usually 
results  from  the  modification  of  cold  continental 
air  which  has  moved  from  Asia  ot  the  frozen 
arctic.  The  continental  air  is  heated  from  below 
and  picks  up  additional  moisture  as  it  moves 
over  the  ocean,  resulting  in  a  characteristically 
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Figure  14-3.— cP  air  moving  over  the  Great  Lakes. 
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Figure  14-4. —  When  cP  air  of  winter  moves  from  cool  continent  to  warm  ocean. 
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unstable  air  mass.  The  convective  activit}^  is 
increased  as  the  air  mass  is  lifted  over  the 
mountain  ranges  along  the  western  coast  of 
the  continent.  This  lifting  results  in  heavy  rain 
and  snow  showers  with  considerable  turbulence 
and  icing  on  the  windward  side  of  the  mountains. 
(See  fig.  14-5.)  If  the  trajectory  of  the  air 
mass  as  it  moves  across  the  ocean  is  cyclonic » 
the  instability  is  increased;  if  it  is  anticyclonic, 


the  instability  is  decreased.  Maritime  polar  air 
may  acquire  stable  characteristics  in  its  lower 
levels  before  reaching  the  continent  if  it  moves 
over  cold  ocean  currents  after  its  original 
modification.  When  this  occurs,  it  is  charac- 
terized by  stratified  clouds,  fog,  and  drizzle. 

Maritime  polar  air  of  Atlantic  origin  which 
occasionally  affects  the  eastern  coast  of  North 
America  differs  in  two  respects  from  that  of 
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Figure  14-5.  — Movement  of  mPk  air  southeastward. 
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Pacific  origin.  Surface  temperatures  are  colder, 
and  the  vertical  extent  of  the  convective  activity 
is  lesa. 

Maritime  polar  air  also  affects  the  south 
Alaskan  coast  but  seldom  reaches  the  Alaskan 
interior  due  to  the  mountain  ranges  which  it 
must  cross. 

In  western  Europe,  mP  air  masses  predomi- 
nate. They  are  quite  varied  in  the  weather  they 
cause,  depending  on  whether  their  trajectories 
are  cyclonic  or  anticycloniCr  The  most  unstable 
ccmditions  are  the  rule  with  a  cyclonic  tra- 
jectory. 

In  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  mP  air  is  the 
most  prevalent  air  mass  and  is  quite  similar 
to  its  Northern  Hemisphere  counterpart  in 
characteristics  and  in  the  weather  it  causes. 

MARITIME  TROPICAL  (mT^.—The  mT  Jilr 
'vhich  is  formed  over  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is 
usually  conditionally  unstable.  This  instability 
may  be  released  by  frontal  or  orographic  lifting. 
When  mT  air  is  forced  up  in  the  eastern 
mountains  of  the  United  States,  practJcally  the 
same  types  of  weather  result  as  were  discussed 
under  the  Great  Lakes  effect.  However,  the 
weather  associated  with  the  mT  air  is  more 
intense  because  of  the  greater  quantity  of 
moisture  involved,  and  extends  to  a  higher 


level.  If  mT  tiir  is  forced  over  mountainous 
terrain,  as  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States,  the  conditional  instability  of  the  air 
is  released  at  higher  levels.  (See  fig.  14-6.) 
This  might  produce  thunderstorms  or  at  least 
large  cumuliform  clouds.  These  clouds  may 
develop  out  of  stratiform  cloud  systems  and 
therefore  may  be  encountered  without  warning 
when  flying  within  the  clouds.  Icing  may  also 
be  present.  Thus,  as  with  the  Great  Lakes 
effect,  a  combination  of  all  three  hazards  (fog, 
thunderstorms,  and  icing)  is  possible. 

Now  consider  the  weather  associated  with 
maritime  tropical  warm  air  (mTw)  of  Atlantic 
origin.  In  winter,  when  the  land  surface  is 
relatively  cold,  the  mT  iiir  moves  northward 
as  mTw.  It  is  cooled  from  below.  This  cooling 
results  in  more  stable  conditions  near  the 
surface.  Due  to  the  high  moisture  content, 
condensation  occurs  (either  as  fog  or  as  low 
stratus)  particularly  at  night  when  radiational 
cooling  plays  an  Important  part.  (See  fig. 
14-7.)  In  the  lower  latitudes,  the  heating  effect 
of  the  Sim  ustially  caused  sufficient  convective 
lift  to  produce  cumulifojrm  clouds  in  the 
afternoon. 

Maritime  tropical  air  of  Pacific  origin  is 
quite  rare  in  winter,  but  it  causes  torrential 
rains  on  those  rare  occasions  when  it  invades 
the  California  coast. 
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Figu/'o  11-6.  — mT  air  moving  northeastward. 
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Figure  14-7.  —  mT  (Gulf  or  Atlantic)  air  of 
winter  moving  northward  over  cold  continent. 


In  western  and  southern  Europe,  the  invasion 
of  mT  air  brings  milder  weather  than  in  the 
United  States.  Low  clouds^  fog,  and  drizzle  are 
the  normal  results  with  mTr  because  the  air 
is  usually  quite  stable.  Tiis  air  mass  seldom 
invades  eastern  Europe. 

Maritime  tropical  air  masses  of  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  in  both  characteristics 
and  weather. 

In  Asia,  mT  air  is  rare.  The  continent 
is  dominated  by  the  outflow  from  the  Asiatic 
high  which  pushes  southward  over  the  Himalayas 
to  India  and  southeast  Asia  and  arrives  in  a 
highly  modified  form  (the  air  of  winter 
monsoon). 

CONTINENTAL  TROPICAL  (cT).  — Continen- 
tal tropical  air  is  entirely  absent  from  the 
North  American  Continent  in  winter.  The 
primary  regions  uith  cT  air  in  winter  are 
north  Africa  and  Asia  Minor,  This  air  is 
unstable  but  quite  dry  and  thus  causes  little 
weather,  and  it  does  not  reach  southern 
Europe  in  winter. 

The  only  other  source  of  true  cT  air  in 
winter  is  the  interior  of  Australia.  In  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  winter,  this  air  is 
unstable   but  dry   and  causes  little  weather. 

SUPERIOR  AIR  (S).  — Superior  air  is  a 
high-level  air  mass  found  over  the  Southwestern 
United  States.  It  sometimes  reaches  the 
surface;  and  due  to  subsidence  effects,  it  is 
the  warmest  air  mass  on  record  in  the  North 
American  Continent  in  both  seasons.  It  is 
extremely  dry  and  provides  cloud-free  skies 
and  excellent  visibility. 


Summer  Air  Masses 

In  summer  the  arctic  front  retreats  to 
northern  Canada  and  disappears  in  the  a.^  ode 
over  the  North  American  Continent.  In  Europe 
and  northern  Asia,  an  outbreak  of  arctic  air 
is  rare,  and  little  needs  to  be  said  about  this 
air.  In  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  the  arctic 
air  which  leaves  the  Antarctic  Continent  is 
rapidly  modified  to  mP  and  therefore  is  of 
little  interest  to  us  here. 

MARITIME  POLAR.  — Over  the  North  Ameri- 
can Continent,  the  whole  Pacific  coast  is 
usually  under  the  influence  of  mP  air.  It  is 
much  milder  in  summer  than  in  winter,  and 
seldom  extends  east  of  the  Rockies.  The  coastal 
weather  is  generally  olear  with  scattered 
ciunulus. 

Along  the  Atlantic  coast  the  occasional 
influx  ctf  mP  brings  relief  from  heat  waves, 
but  causes  littie  weather. 

In  Europe,  mP  air  is  predominant.  It  is 
quite  unstable,  but  usually  too  dry  to  cause 
much  shower  activity.  Maritime  polar  air  is 
rare  in  Asia,  but  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
it  is  the  predominant  air  mass,  encircling 
the  whole  Soutborn  Hemisphere. 

CONTINENTAL  POLAR.— The  source  region 
is  confined  roughly  to  the  northern  two-thirda 
of  Canada,  but  polar  air  of  Canadian  origin 
occasionally  invades  the  United  States  in 
summer.  When  it  does,  it  preserves  to  a  large 
extent  its  temperature  characteristics.  Con- 
vective  activity  in  the  United  States  is 
extensive  taut  mild,  confined  in  height  to  700  mb 
(10^000  ft)  or  less. 

^  Continental  polar  air  is  infrequent  over 
Europe  in  summer.  Occasional  invasions  of 
this  air  comi>  from  Russia  or  the  Balkans, 
and  these  invasions  have  a  southerly  trajectory 
and,  consequentiy,  are  warmer  than  cP  to  the 
east;  but  the  weather  is  relatively  stable. 

MARITIME  TROPICAL.  — On  the  west  coast, 
mT  air  of  Pacific  origin  has  little  or  no  influence 
on  the  weather,  but  on  the  east  coast  mT  air 
I     is  the  most  extensive  air  mass  in  summer. 

The  mT  air   is  quite  warm  and  quite  moist 
I     with  a  dewpoint  near  or  in  excess  of  70®  F 
I     at  the  surface.  Low  stratiform  clouds  are  the 
{     rule  in  the  mornings,  especially  along  the  oast 
coast,  becoming  convective  clouds  during  the 
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day,  with  frequent  thunderstorms  by  late 
afternoon,  (See  fig.  14-8.)  Flying  conditions 
are  not  hazardous  despite  the  thunderstorms 
because  they  are  easily  circumnavigated.  Ground 
fogs  are  frequent  with  northward  movement  of 
mT  Jiir  over  land.  Sea  fogs  are  frequent  with 
movement  over  water.  The  famous  fogs  of  the 
Grand  Banks  are  typical  of  mT  air  over  a 
cold  ocean  current. 

When  mT  hir  invades  southwestern  Europe, 
the  weather  is  somewhat  cooler  than  in  the 
United  States  because  of  the  cold  ocean  currents 
and  the  stable  anticyclonic  circulation.  Over 
water,  mT  lias  stratiform  low  clouds,  fog,  and 
drizzle.  Over  land  the  air  is  subject  to  con- 
vection. 

Asian  mT  ^ir  originating  over  the  Pacific 
is  usually  observed  along  the  coast  of  China 
and  over  the  islands  of  Japan;  it  is  extremely 
warm,  moist,  and  unstable.  Weather  conditions 
encountered  in  it  are  similar  to  its  North 
American  counterpart.  In  summer  this  air  is 
replaced  in  southeast  Asia  with  equatoriEil  air, 
and  it  is  this  equatorial  air  which  brings  with 
it  the  monsoon  of  that  region.  Over  the  western 
North  Pacific  great  fog  banks  form  in  summer 
in  mT  air,  much  in  the  same  manner  and  for 
the  same  reason  as  do  the  fog  banks  over  the 
Grand  Banks  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 

The  mT  air  masses  of  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere are  quite  similar  to  their  counterparts 
of  the  Northern  Hemisphere;  that  is,  on  the 
east  coast  of  South  America,  South  Africa,  and 
Australia,  the  weather  is  similar  to  that  on 
the  east  coast  of  North  America.  On  the  west 
coast  of  South  America,  Austrsdia,  and  south 
Africa,  the  weather  is  similar  to  that  on  the 
North  American  west  coast. 


WARM  OCEAN  WARMER  CONTINENT 
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Figure  14-8. —  mT  (Gulf  or  Atlantic)  air  of 
summer  moving  northward  over  warm  continent. 


CONTINENTAL  TROPICAL.  —  Tiis  air  iti 
found  only  during  summer,  forming  over  a 
small  area  of  northern  Mexico,  western  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  and  eastern  Arizona.  It  can  be 
identified  by  its  extremely  high  surface  tem- 
peratures, very  low  humidities,  large  diurnal 
temperature  ranges,  and  rare  precipitation. 
Flying  conditions  are  excellent  with  respect 
to  weathor,  but  clear  air  turbulence  is 
extensive. 

European  cT  air  masses  have  their  source 
regions  in  north  Africa  and  Asia  Minor.  As 
they  move  into  southern  Europe,  much  moisture 
is  added  and  instability  showers  result.  In 
north  Africa  and  Asia  Minor,  cT  fiir  is  present 
all  year  round.  During  summer,  the  north 
African  air  mass  is  the  hottest  air  mass  on 
record  in  the  world.  It  is  extremely  warm 
and  dry,  but  quite  unstable. 

In  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  cT  air  is  found 
in  summer  in  South  America,  Australia,  and  a 
small  area  of  south  Africa  (the  Kalahari 
Desert).  Tne  South  American  cT  air  is  usually 
I  modified  mT  air.  The  south  African  cT  air 
mass  is  small  and  somewhat  cooler  than  either 
of  the  other  Southern  Hemisphere  cT  air 
masses.  Tne  Australian  cT  air  is  similar  in 
all  characteristics  to  the  north  African  cT 
air  mass. 

EQUATORIAL  AIR.  —  Equatorial  air  is  the 
air  on  either  side  of  the  thermal  Equator, 
with  the  Intertropical  convergence  zone  (ITCZ) 
separating  the  Northern  and  Southern  Hemisphere 
equatorial  air.  It  is  warmer  than  mT  air,  and 
more  moist  at  all  levels.  In  India  and  southeast 
Aeia  this  air  is  often  referred  to  as  monsoon 
air.  During  summer  it  is  characterized  by 
extreme  convactive  activity  and  he  ivy  showers 
in  both  hemispheres. 

SUPERIOR.  — As  was  pointed  out  previously, 
S  air  is  observed  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere 
both  in  winter  and  in  summer.  The  only 
difference  between  winter  and  summer  S  air 
is  that  the  temperatures  are  higher  in  summer. 

PROPERTIES 

In  studying  air  masses,  it  has  been  deter- 
mined that  the  physical  properties  of  an  air 
mass  depend  upon  its  life  history. 
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During  the  life  span  of  an  air  mass^  some 
of  the  physical  propertiesi  such  as  the  surface 
air  temperature  and  humidity,  are  apt  to  change 
frequently  and  rapidly  due  to  lifting»  conductioni 
radiation,  evaporation,  or  some  local  topo- 
graphical feature.  Some  properties  of  the  air 
mass  remain  almost  constant  for  a  period  of 
time.  An  element  cf  an  air  mass  that  hsa 
little  change  from  day  to  day  is  considered 
as  being  conservative.  A  nonconservative 
property  is  one  that  changes  frequently  and 
rapidly. 

Although  a  strictly  conservative  property 
probably  does  not  exist  in  the  atmOHphere, 
there  are  certain  properties  that  for  e  ahorJ: 
period  of  time,  and  under  certain  conditions, 
are  so  nearly  constant  that  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  conservative. 

T)ie  most  important  physical  properties  in 
air  massea  axe  those  that  concern  temperature 
and  moisture.  The  various  e:q)resflions  of 
temperature  and  moisture  are  summarized  in 


table  14-2.  The  Aerographer's  Mate  should 
learn  the  significance  of  the  various  properties 
listed  in  this  table. 

Since  many  nonadlabatic  processes  occur 
near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  study  the  adiabatic  conditions  of 
the  upper  atmosphere  in  classifying  an  air 
mass.  Some  authorities  differ  as  to  the  pro- 
perties to  use  in  air-mass  identifU;ation, 
However,  from  table  14-2  it  can  be  seen  that 
the  equivalent  potential  temperature  and  the 
potential  wet-bulb  temperature  are  conservative 
relative  to  both  dry  adiabatic  and  moist 
adiabatic  temperature  changes,  while  other 
elements  sire  conservative  in  regard  to  only 
one  type  or  nonconservative  in  regard  to  both 
types  of  temperature  change. 

In  order  to  understand  table  14-2  better, 
it  is  imperative  that  the  Aerographer's  Mate 
learn  the  definitions  of  the  various  properties 
listed  in  that  table.  Temperature,  relative 
humidity,    dewpoint,    and   mixing    ratio  were 


Table  14-2.  —  Conservative  characteristics  of  the  physical  properties  of  air  masses  with  respect  to 

adiabatic  temperature  changes 


Conservative  with  respect  to 

Property 

Dry  adiabatic 

Moist  adiabatic 

temperature 

temperature 

changes 

changes 

Temperature 

No 

No 

Relative  humidity 

No 

Yes 

Dewpoint  temperature* 

Quasi-conservative 

No 

Wet-bulb  temperature 

No 

No 

Mixing  ratio* 

Yes 

No 

Potential  temperature 

Yes 

No 

Equivalent  temperature 

No 

No 

Equivalent  potential  temperature 

Yes 

Yes 

Potential  wet-bulb  temperature. 

Yes 

Yes 

♦These  two  properties  are  conservative  with  respect  to  nonadiabatic  temperature  changes; 
thereforii  It  Is  advanlageous  to  use  these  elements  in  the  analysis  of  surface  weather  charts. 
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defined  and  explained  In  chapter  12,  while  the 
remaining  terms  were  defined  in  chapter  10, 
under  the  section  on  the  SKSW-T  Dia- 
gram. 


FRONTS 

Since  most  major  changes  of  the  weather 
are  associated  with  fronts,  it  is  essential  for 
the  Aerographer's  Mate  to  become  thoroughly 
familiar  with  them.  This  reqv  »hat  he 
understand  the  relationship  of  lones 
and  air  masses,  and  the  c  of, 
and  the  weather  associated  .vlous 
types  of  fronts.  He  must  also  tu.  olation-- 
ship  between  fronts  and  preseuic  systems. 
Finally,  he  must  become  adept  at  following 
frontal  movements  and  anticipating  their  speeds 
and  the  modifications  which  they  undergo  aloag 
the  way. 


RELATION  OF  FRONTS 
TO  AIR  MASSES 

The  descriptive  term  **front**  is  defined 
as  a  boundary,  or  line  of  discontinuity, 
separating  two  different  air  masses.  From  the 
definition,  the  close  relationship  that  exists 
between  air  masses  and  fronts  can  be  readily 
seen.  In  fact,  without  the  air  masses  there 
would  be  no  fronts. 

The  centers  of  action  bring  together  air 
masses  of  different  physical  properties.  The 
region  of  transition  between  two  air  masses 
is  called  a  frontal  zone.  The  primary  frontal 
zones  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  are  the 
Arctic  frontal  zone  and  the  polar  frontal  zone. 
The  most  important  frontal  zone  affecting  the 
United  States  is  the  polar  front.  The  polar 
front  is  the  region  of  transition  between  the 
cold  polar  air  and  warm  tropical  air,  Durin({ 
the  winter  months  (in  the  Northern  Hemisphere), 
the  polar  front  pushes  far  southward  due  to  the 
greater  density  of  the  polar  air  than  during 
the  Bxunmer  months.  During  the  summer  months 
(in  the  Northern  Hemisphere),  the  polar  front 
seldom  moves  farther  south  than  the  Central 
United  States, 

On  a  surface  map  a  front  is  indicated  by 
a  line  separating  two  air  masses;  this  is  only 
a  picture  of  the  surface  conditions.  These  air 
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Figure  14-9.— Vertical  view  of  a  frontal  system 
(without  clouds  shown). 


masses  also  have  vertical  extent,  (See  fig. 
14-9,) 

A  cold  air  mass,  being  heavier,  tends  to 
underrun  a  warm  air  mass,  Thvfl3,  the  cold  air 
is  below  and  the  warm  air  is  above  the  sur-* 
face  of  discontinuity.  The  slope  of  a  frontal 
surface  is  usually  between  1  to  50  (1  mile 
vertical  for  50  miles  horizontal)  for  a  cold 
front  and  1  to  300  (1  mile  verUcal  for  300 
miles  horizontal)  for  a  warm  front.  For 
nxample,  100  miles  from  the  place  where  the 
'rental  surface  meets  the  ground,  the  frontal 
sun'ace  might  be  somewhere  between  2,000  feet 
and  2  miles  above  the  earth's  surface,  depending 
on  the  slope.  Tlie  slope  of  a  front  is  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  visualizing  and  under- 
standing the  weather  along  the  front.  In  general, 
all  the  cross  sections  of  fronts  as  shown  in 
this  chapter  summarize  pictorially  all  the 
pertinent  features  of  all  types  of  fronts  under 
average  conditions. 

Cold  Fronts 

A  cold  front  is  the  line  of  discontinuity 
along  which  a  wedge  of  cold  air  is  underrunning 
and  displacing  a  warmer  air  mass.  This  term 
is  also  used,  but  inexactly,  when  referring  to 
a  cold  frontal  siurface. 

There  are  certain  weather  characteristics 
and  conditions  that  are  typical  of  cold  fronts. 
In  general,  the  temperature  and  humidity 
decrease,  the  pressure  rises,  and  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  the  wind  shifts  (usually 
from  southwest  to  northwest)  with  the  passage 
of  a  cold  front.  The  distribution  and  type  of 
cloudiness  and  the  intensity  and  distribution 
of  precipitation  depend  primarily  on  the  vertical 
velocities  in  the  warm  air  mass.  On  the  basis 
of  this  latter  factor,  cold  fronts  are  classified 
as  slow-mo\ing  and  fast-moving  cold  fronts. 
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SLOW-MO  VINO  COLD  FRONT.— With  the 
slowmovlng  cold .  front  there  is  a  geueral 
upward  motion  of  warm  air  along  the  entire 
frontal  surface  except  for  pronounced  lifting 
along  the  lower  portion  of  the  front.  The  average 
slope  of  the  front  is  approximately'  U^OO  nilles. 
The  cloud  and  precipitation  area  is  extensive 
and  is  characterized  by  cumulonimbus  an*', 
nimbostratus  clouds^  showersi  and  thunderstorms 
at,  and  immediately  to  the  rear  of^  the  surface 
front.  This  area  is  followed  by  a  region  of 
rain  and  nimbostratus  clouds  merging  into  a 
region  of  altostratus  clouds  and  then  cirro- 
stratus  cloud':,  which  m;iy  extend  several 
hundred  miles  behind  the  sxxrface  front. 

The  development  o^  cumulonimbus  clouds, 
showers,  and  thunderstorms  is  largely  depem' 
dent  on  the  original  instability  characteristics 
of  the  warm  air  mass.  Within  the  cold  air  mase 
there  may  be  some  stratified  clouds  in  the  rain 
area,  but  there  are  no  clouds  in  the  c<^*d  air 
beyond  this  area  unless  the  cold  air  mass  is 
unstable  •  Ir  the  latter  case,  some  cumulus 
clouds  may  develop.  TMs  type  of  front  is 
slow  moving;  15  knots  may  be  considered 
average.  See  figure  14-10  for  a  cross  section 
through  a  typical  slow-moving  cold  front. 


FAST-MOVING  COLD  FRONTS.  — With  the 
fast^moving  cold  front  there  is  descending 
motion  of  the  warm  air  along  the  frontal  sur- 
face at  high  levels,  and  the  warm  air  near  the 
surfaoe  is  pushed  vigorously  upward.  This  type 
of  front  has  a  slope  of  1:40  to  1:80  miles  and 
usually  moves  rapidly;  25  to  30  knots  may  be 
considered  as  an  average  speed  of  movement. 
As  a  result  of  these  factors,  there  is  a 
relatively  narrow  but  often  violent  band  of 
weather.  If  the  warm  air  mass  is  conditionally 
unstable  and  moist,  cumulonimbus  clouds, 
showers,  and  thunderstorms  occur  just  ahead 
of  and  at  the  surface  front,  and  rapid  clearing 
occurs  behind  the  front.  Frequently,  altostratus 
and  altocumulus  cloud  layers  form  and  drift 
ahead  of  the  main  cloud  bank.  The  more 
unstable  the  warm  air  mass,  the  more  violent 
the  weather.  If  the  warm  air  is  relatively 
dry,  this  type  of  front  may  not  produce  pre- 
cipitation or  clouds.  It  is  with  the  fast-moving 
cold  front  that  squall  lines  are  associated. 

Figure  14-11  shows  a  typical  crosp  section 
through  a  ff^st-moving  cold  front;  it  also  shows 
the  cloud  shield,  precipitation  shield,  ^d  frontal 
slope  (exaggerated  in  the  vertical)  associated 
with  this  type  of  front. 
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Figure  4-10.— Vertical  cross  section  of  a  slow-moving  cold  front. 
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Figure  4-ll«  —  Vertical  cross  section  of  a  fast^moving  cold  front. 


Warm  Fronts 

A  warm  front  is  the  line  of  discontinuity 
where  the  forward  edge  of  an  advancing  mass 
of  relatively  warm  air  is  replacing  a  retreating 
relatively  colder  air  mass.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  cold  front,  this  term  is  used  inexactly 
when  referring  to  a  warm  frontal  surface. 

Certain  characteristics  and  weather  condi- 
tions are  associated  with  warm  fronts.  The 
winds  shift  from  southeast  to  southwest  or  west, 
but  the  shift  is  not  as  pronounced  as  with  the 
cold  front.  The  temperatures  are  colder  ahead 
of  the  front  and  are  warmer  after  the  passage 
of  the  front.  Not  being  greatly  affected  by  daily 
heating  and  cooling  of  the  earth's  surface,  the 
dewpoint  is  normally  more  constant  than  the 
temperature  through  the  day  except  with  the 
passage  of  a  front.  Therefore,  the  dewpoint  id 
a  good  index  of  frontal  passage.  The  average 
Blope  of  a  warm  front  is  1:150. 

A  characteristic  phenomenon  of  a  typical 
warm  front  is  the  sequence  of  cloud  formations. 
They  are  noticeable  in  the  following  order: 
Cirrus,  cirrostratus,  altostratus,  nimbostratus, 
and  stratus.  The  cirrus  clouds  may  appear  700 


to  1,000  miles  ahead  of  the  surface  front 
followed  by  cirrostratus  about  600  miles  and 
altostratus  about  500  miles  ahead  of  the  sur- 
face front. 

Precipitation  in  the  form  of  continuous  or 
intermittent  rain,  snow,  or  drizzle  is  frequent 
as  much  as  300  miles  in  advance  of  the  surface 
front.  Surface  precipitation  is  associated  with 
the  nimbostratus  in  the  warm  air  above  the 
frontal  surface  and  from  stratus  in  the  cold  air. 
However,  when  the  waxm  air  is  convectively 
unstable,  showers  and  thunderstorms  may  occur 
in  addition  to  the  steady  precipitation.  Fog  is 
common  in  the  cold  air  ahead  of  a  warm  front. 

Clearing  usually  occurs  after  the  passage 
of  a  warm  front,  but  under  soma  conditions 
drizzle  and  fog  may  occur  within  the  warm 
sector.  Warm  fronts  usually  move  in  the 
direction  of  the  isobars  of  the  warm  sector; 
in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  this  is  usually  east 
to  northeast.  Their  speed  of  movement  is 
normally  less  than  that  of  cold  fronts;  on  the 
average  it  may  be  considered  to  be  about  10 
knots. 

Figure  14-12  summarize s  pictorially  the 
pertinent  features  of  warm  fronts  under  average 
conditions. 
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Figure  14-12.— Vertical  cross  section  of  a  warm  front. 
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Occluded  Fronts 

An  occluded  front  occurs  when  a  cold  front 
overtakes  a  warm  front.  One  of  the  two  fronts 
is  lifted  aloft,  and  the  warm  air  between  the 
fronts  is  shut  off  from  the  earth's  surface. 
An  occluded  front  is  often  referred  to  as  an 
occlusion.  The  type  of  occlusion  is  determined 
by  the  temperature  difference  between  the  cold 
air  In  advance  of  the  warm  front  and  the  cold 
air  behind  the  cold  front. 


WARM  TYPE  OCCLUSION.  — If  the  air  in 
advance  of  the  warm  front  is  colder  than  the 
air  behind  the  cold  front,  the  cold  front  rides 
up  the  warm  frontal  slope.  (See  fig.  14-13.) 

COLD  TYPE  OCCLUSION.  — If  the  cold  air 
ahead  of  the  warm  front  is  warmer  than  the 
cold  air  behind  the  cold  front,  the  cold  frontal 
surface  underruns  the  warm  front  and  the 
occluded  front  is  called  a  cold  type  occlusion. 
(See  fig.  14-14.) 
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VAIM  TYPE  OCCLUSION 


201.58.1 

Figure  14-13, — Vertical  cross  section  of  a  warm 
type  occlusion. 


COLD  TYPE  OCCLUSION 


201.58.2 

Figure  14:-14,— Vertical  cross  section  of  a  cold 
type  occlusion. 


The  primary  difference  between  a  warm  type 
and  cold  type  occlusion  is  the  location  of  the 
associated  upper  front  in  relation  to  the  surface 
front,  (See  fig,  14-15,)  In  a  warm  type  occlusion 
the  upper  cold  front  precedes  the  surface 
occluded  front  by  as  much  as  200  miles.  In 
the  cold  type  occlusion  the  upper  warm  front 
foUows  the  surface  occluded  front  by  20  to 
50  miles. 

Since  the  occluded  front  is  a  combination  of 
a  cold  front  and  a  warm  t,  the  resulting 
weather  is  that  of  the  cc?^  .     it's  narrow  band 


of  violent  weather  and  the  warm  front's  wide- 
spread area  of  cloudiness  and  precipitation 
occurring  in  combination  along  the  occluded 
front.  The  most  violent  weather  occurs  at  the 
tip  of  the  occlusion,  (The  tip  is  the  point  at 
which  the  cold  front  is  overtaking  the  warm 
front,) 

Stationary  Fronts 

When  a  front  is  stationary,  the  cold  air 
mass,  as  a  whole,  does  not  move  either  toward 
or  away  from  the  front. -In  terms  of  wind 
direction,  this  means  that  the  wind  above  the 
friction  layer  blows  neither  toward  nor  away 
from  the  front,  but  parallel  to  it.  It  follows 
that  the  isobars,  too,  are  nearly  parallel  to  a 
stationary  front.  This  characteristic  makes  it 
easy  to  recognize  a  stationary  front  on  a 
weather  map. 

The  frictional  inflow  of  warm  air  toward 
a  stationary  front  causes  a  slow  upglide  of 
air  on  the  frontal  surface.  As  the  air  is  lifted 
to  and  beyond  its  lifting  condensation  level, 
clouds  form  in  the  warm  air  above  the  front. 

If  the  warm  air  in  a  stationary  front  is 
stable,  the  clouds  are  stratiform.  Drizzle  may 
then  fall;  and  as  the  air  is  lifted  beyond  the 
freezing  level,  icing  conditions  develop  and 
light  rain  or  snow  may  fall.  At  very  high  levels, 
above  the  front,  ice  clouds  are  present,  (See 
fig,  14-16,) 

If  the  warm  air  is  conditionally  unstable 
and  sufficient  lifting  occurs,  the  clouds  are 
then  cumuiiform  or  stratiform  with  cumullform 
protuberances.  If  the  energy  release  is  great 
(warm,  moist,  unstable  air),  thunderstorms 
result.  Rainfall  is  generally  showery. 

Within  the  cold  air  mass  extensive  fog  and 
low  ceiling  may  result,  where  the  cold  air 
is  saturated  by  warm  rain  or  drizzle  falling 
through  it  from  the  warm  air  mass  above. 
If  the  temperature  is  below  0^  C,  icing  may 
occur,  but  generally  it  is  light,  (See  fig,  14-17,) 

The  width  of  the  band  of  precipitation  and 
low  ce^  ig  varies  from  50  miles  to  about  200 
miles,  Liepending  upon  the  slope  of  the  front 
and  the  temperatures  of  the  air  masses.  One 
of  the  most  annoying  characteristics  of  a 
stationary  front  is  that  it  may  greatly  hamper 
and  delay  air  operations  by  persisting  in  the 
area  for  several  iaye^ 
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CAD    WARM   TYPE  OCCLUSION  CBD   COLD  TYPE  OCCLUSION 

Figure  14-15.— Sketch  of  occlusions  (in  the  horizontal)  and  associated  upper  fronts.  209.64 


(A)  STEEP  STATIONARY  FRONT 


(B)  SHALLOW  STATIONARY  FRONT 


Figure  14-16.  — Types  of  stable  stationary  fronts.  209.371 
329 
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(A)  STEEP  STATIONARY  FRONT 


TOWERING 
CUMULUS 


(B)  SHALLOW  STATIONARY  FRONT 


Figure  14-17,— Types  of  unstable  stationary  fronts. 


209.372 


PRESSURE  AT  FRONTS 

One  of  the  important  characteristiCB  of  all 
fronts  is  that  on  both  sides  o^  a  front  the 
pressure  is  higher  than  at  the  front.  This  is 
true  even  though  one  of  the  air  masses  is 
relatively  warm  and  the  other  is  relatively 
cold.  Fronts  ure  associated  with  troughs  of 


low  pressure.  (A  trough  is  defined  as  an 
elongated  area  of  relatively  low  pressure.)  A 
trough  may  have  U-shaped  or  V-shaped  i^^- 
bars. 

Friction  causes  the  air  near  the  ground 
to  drift  across  the  isobars  toward  lower 
pressure.  This  causes  a  drift  of  air  toward 
the    front   from    both    sides.    Since  the  air 
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cannot  disappear  into  the  ground,  it  must  move 
upward.  Hence,  there  is  always  a  net  move- 
ment of  air  upward  in  the  region  of  a  front. 
This  is  another  important  characteristic  of 
fronts,  since  the  lifting  of  the  air  causes  con- 
densation, clouds,  and  weather.  While  air  motion 
within  an  area  of  high  pressure  is  downward 
and  outward,  motion  in  a  frontal  zone  is  inward 
and  upward.  (This  is  the  divergence  and  con- 
vergence, respectively,  mentioned  in  chapter  13.) 


RELATION  OF  FRONTS 
TO  CYCLONES 

Every  front  is  associated  with  a  cyclone 
in  a  systematic  way.  The  cyclone  is  a  counter- 
clockwise circulation  (in  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere) around  a  central  low-pressure  area, 
about  which  the  fronts  move.  Cyclones  con- 
tribute to  and  partly  control  frontal  movements, 
but  the  reverse  is  not  true. 

When  some  temperature,  pressure,  or  wind 
irregularity  occurs  along  a  front,  cyclonic 
circulation  may  take  place.  The  front  will  wave 
forming  a  cold  front  and  a  warm  front  which 
will  move  with  the  cyclonic  circulation.  If  the 
fronts  are  moving  at  equal  speeds,  the  wave 
remains  stable  and  moves  along  the  front,  either 
weakening  and  disappearing,  or  it  becomes 
absorbed  in  some  large  circulation.  If  the  cold 
front  moves  faster  than  the  warm  front  in  the 
cyclonic  circulation,  it  will  overtake  the  warm 
front  and  occlude.  After  it  has  occluded,  the 
cyclonic  circulation  and  time  have  changed  the 
original  air  masses  through  mixing  them  and 
making  them  so  similar  that  the  occluded  front 
loses  its  identity  and  dissipates,  leaving  the 
remains  of  the  original  front  well  away  from 
the  decaying  cyclonic  circulation.  (See  fig. 
14-18.) 

When  the  polar  front  moves  southward,  it 
is  usually  associated  with  the  development  and 
movement  of  cyclones  and  with  outbreaks  of 
cold  polar  air.  The  cyclonic  circulation 
associated  with  the  polar  front  tends  to  bring 
polar  air  southward  and  warm  moist  tropical 
air  northward. 

During  the  winter  months,  the  warm  air- 
flow usually  occurs  over  water,  and  the  cold 
air  moves  southward  over  continental  areas. 
In  summer  the  situation  is  re':'-;*  sed. 


Large  cyclones  that  form  on  the  polar  front 
are  usually  followed  by  smaller  cyclones  and 
are  referred  to  as  families.  These  smaller 
cyclones  tend  to  carry  the  front  i^rther  south- 
ward. 

In  an  ideal  situation  these  cyclones  come 
in  succession,  causing  the  front  (in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere)  to  lie  in  a  southwest  to  northeast 
direction. 

Every  moving  cyclone  usually  has  two 
significant  lines  of  convergence  distinguished 
by  thermal  properties.  The  discontinuity  line 
on  the  forwaid  side  of  the  cyclone  where  warm 
air  replaces  cold  air  is  the  warm  front;  the 
discontinuity  line  in  the  rear  portion  of  the 
cyclone  where  cold  air  displaces  warm  air  is 
the  cold  front. 

In  figure  14-18  the  wave  development  and 
formation  of  a  cyclone  shows  the  frontal 
systems  which  are  present  throughout  the 
different  stages. 

Anticyclones  are  usuEilly  coexistent  with 
areas  of  good  weather.  This  is  due  mainly  to 
divergence.  However,  frontal  systems  may  at 
times  penetrate  the  anticyclones  to  some  extent. 

FRONTAL  MOVEMENT 

The  weather  is  greatly  affected  by  the  move- 
ment of  frontal  systems.  From  the  time  the 
front  develops  until  it  passes  out  of  the  weather 
picture,  it  is  watched  closely.  The  speed  at 
which  it  travels  and  the  modifications  which  it 
undergoes  are  important  considerations  in 
analyzing  and  forecasting  the  weather. 

Speed 

The  speed  of  the  movement  of  frontal 
systems  is  an  important  determining  factor 
of  weather  conditions.  Rapidly  moving  fronts 
usually  cause  more  severe  weather  than  slower 
moving  fronts.  For  example,  fast-moving  cold 
fronts  often  cause  severe  prefrontal  squall  lines 
which  are  extremely  hazardous  to  flying.  The 
fast-moving  front  does  have  the  advantage  of 
moving  across  the  area  rapidly,  permitting  the 
particular  locality  to  enjoy  a  quick  return  of 
good  weather.  Slow-moving  fronts,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  cause  extended  periods  of  unfavor- 
able weather.  A   stationary  front  which  may 
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Figure  14-18,  — Life  cycle  of  a  wave  cyclone. 


bring  bad  weather  can  disrupt  flight  operations 
for  several  days  in  succession* 

Knowledge  of  the  speed  of  the  frontal  system 
is  necessary  for  accurate  forecasting.  If  the 
front  has  a  somewhat  constant  speed,  it  makes 
the  forecaster's  job  comparatively  easy.  How- 
ever, if  the  speed  is  erratic  or  unpredictable, 
the  forecaster  'may  err  as  far  as  time  and 
severity  are  concerned.  His  forecast  may 
never  materialize  in  cases  in  which  the  front 
becomes  stationary  and  dissipates  without 
passing  over  the  forecaster's  area. 

Modifications 

There  are  many  factors  that  can  modify  the 
movement  of  frontal  systems.  In  this  section 
only  a  few  of  the  more  important  factors  are 
considered. 


EFFECT  OF  MOUNTAINS.  — 3 Tountain  ranges 
affect  the  speed,  the  slope,  tni  the  weather 
associated  with  a  front.  The  height  and  hori- 
zontal distance  of  the  mountain  range,  along  with 
the  angle  of  the  front  alonj;  the  mountain  range, 
are  the  influencing  factors.  The  effect  of 
mountain  ranges  differs  in  regard  to  cold 
fronts  and  waxm  fronts. 

As  a  COLD  FRONT  approaches  a  mountain 
range,  the  lower  portion  of  the  front  is  retarded 
as  the  upper  portion  pushes  up  vnd  over  the 
mountain.  On  the  windward  side  of  thd  mountain, 
precipitation  is  increased  due  to  the  additional 
lift  as  the  warm  air  is  pushed  up  along  the 
mountain  slope.  After  the  front  reaches  the 
crest  of  the  mountain,  the  air  behind  the  front 
commences  to  flow  down  the  leeward  side  of 
the  range.  If  the  air  on  the  leeward  side  of  the 
mountain  is  warmer  than  the  air  in  the  rear 
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o£  the  cold  front,  the  warmer  air  l8  foroed 
away  and  replacea  by  the  colder  air  mass. 
As  the  wOld  air  de soend s  the  lee  side  of 
the  moui^tjpJ'r:,  the  air  warms  adiabatloally  (fig. 
14-lP)  anci  ring  occurs  within  It,  However, 
since  the  ocUt  air  Is  displacing  warm  air, 
typical  coM  :?:ital  clouds  and  precipitation  may 
ooour  wlthi.n  'd,*^  warm  air  If  the  warm  air  Is 
Buffldeul^Iy  snoiBt  and  conditionally  unstable.  In 
some  oases'  rr>aritlme  polar  air  which  has 
crossed  the  Rockies  is  less  dense  than  mari- 
time t'f^oplcfid  Air  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  which 
may  lie  Just  ea^t  of  the  mountains.  If  the 
maritime  pci».r  air  is -moving  with  a  strong 
westerly  wind  'Current  and  the  maritime  tropical 
a'r  is  movlnf^  with  a  strong  southerly  wind 
current,  the  maritime  polar  air  may  overrun 
tho  irfiTltlme  tropical  air.  This  results  in 
extre.Tiejly  heevy  showers  and  violent  thunder- 
stoxnriB  and  is  one  of  the  conditions  under  which 
tornadoes  occur* 

If  colder  stagnant  air  lies  to  the  lee  side 
oi  the  mountain  range. ^  the  cold  front  on  passing 
over  the  range  does  not  reach  the  surface  and 
travels  as  an  upper  cold  front.  Under  this 
•condition  frontal  activity  is  at  a  minimum.  This 


situation  does  not  continue  Inddfinltely;  either 
the  stagnant  air  mixes  with  the  air  above  and 
the  surface  of  separation  becomes  spread  out, 
or  the  upper  cold  front  breaks  through  to  the 
ground  with  the  development  of  thunderstorms 
and  squalls. 

As  a  cold  front  passes  a  mountain  range. 
It  may  develop  a  bulge  cr  a  wave  as  a  portion 
of  tli3  front  is  retarded.  In  the  case  of  an 
ocoiJBlO'ii,  a  new  and  separate  cyclone  circu- 
lation may  occur  at  the  peak  cc  the  waim 
sector  as  the  occluded  front  is  retarded  by  a 
mountain  range. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  area 
of  precipitation  is  widened  as  the  front 
approaches  the  range  and  that  there  is  increased 
intensity  of  the  precipitation  area  and  cloud 
system  on  the  windward  side  of  the  range  and 
a  decrease  on  the  leeward  side,  (See  fig,  14-20.) 

Consider  the  effect  of  a  mountain  range  on 
a  WARM  FRONT.  When  a  warm  front 
approaches  a  mountain  range,  the  upper  section 
of  the  frontal  surface  is  above  the  effects  of 
the  mountain  range  and  does  not  come  under 


Figure  14-iy.— Effect  of  adlabatlc  heating. 
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Figure  14-20.—  Effect  of  mountains  on  a  cold  front. 
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its  influence.  As  tl>-3  lower  portion  of  the  frontal 
surface  approaches  the  range,  the  underlying 
cold  wedge  is  cut  off,  forming  a  more  or  less 
stationary  front  on  the  windward  side  of  the 
range.  The  inclination  of  the  frontal  surface 
above  the  range  decreases  and  becomes  more 
horizontal  near  the  moiintain  surfaces,  but  the 
frontal  surface  maintains  its  original  slope  at 
higher  altitudes.  While  the  stationary  front  on 
the  windward  side  of  the  range  may  be 
accompanied  by  prolonged  precipitation,  the 
absence  of  ascending  air  on  the  leeward  side 
of  the  range  causes  little  or  no  precipitation. 
The  warm  air  descending  the  leeward  side  of 
the  range  causes  the  cloud  system  to  dissipate 
and  the  warm  front  to  travel  as  an  upper  front. 


Frontogenesis  (the  formall:  of  a  new  front 
or  the  regeneration  of  an  old  front)  may  occur 
in  the  pressure-trougih  area  that  accompanies 
the  front.  The  frontal  surface  then  graduclly 
forms  downward  as  the  frontal  system  moves 
away  from  the  mountain,  and  it  extends  to  the 
earth's  surface  again. 

Therefore,  the  effect  of  the  mountain  range 
on  a  warm  front  is  to  widen  and  prolong  the 
precipitation  on  the  windward  side  of  the  range, 
while  on  the  leeward  side  the  precipitation 
band  is  narrowed  and  weakeudd,  or  dissolved* 
(See  fig.  14-21.) 

Mountain  ranges  have  much  the  same  effect 
on  OCCLUDED  iFRONTS  as  they  do  on  warm 
and  cold  fronts.  Cold  type  occlusions  behave 
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Worm 


Figure  14-21.—  Effect  of  mountains  on  a  warm  front. 
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as  cold  fronts,  and  warm  type  occlusions  behave 
as  warm  fronts.  The  occlusion  process  is 
accele  t>3d  when  an  open  wave  approaches  a 
mouni  range  because  the  warm  front  is 
retarded  while  the  cold  front  continues  its 
normal  movement  until  it  reaches  the  mountain 
range. 

EFFECT  OF  OCEAN  CURRENTS.  — Ocean 
currents  have  a  modifying  effect  on  frontal 
movement.  To  understand  why  ocean  currents 


have  such  an  effect,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
the  movement  of  the  currents. 

In  middle  latitudes,  ocean  currents  carry 
warm  water  away  from  the  Equator  along  the 
eastern  coasts  of  continents,  and  carry  cold 
water  toward  the  Equator  along  the  western 
coasts  of  continents.  The  most  active  frontal 
zones  of  the  winter  season  are  found  where 
cold  continental  air  moves  over  warm  water 
off  easte  coasts.  This  situation  is  noticeable 
over  the  Atlantic  Ocean  off  the  east  coast  of 
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the  Unitad  States.  As  a  cold  front  moves  off 
the  coast  and  over  the  Gulf  Streaoii  it  becomes 
intensifiedt  causing  wave  development  to  occur 
near  the  Cape  Hatteras  area.  This  gives  the 
east  coast  of  the  United  States  much  ckudiness 
and  precipitation.  A  similar  situation  occurs 
off  th6  east  coast  of  Japan.  That  area  in  the 
Pacific  generates  more  cyclones  than  any  other 
area  in  the  world. 

OTHER  EFFECTS.— The  movement  of  a 
frontal  system  from  one  area  to  another  often 
has  a  great,  modifying  effect*  causing  the  front 
to  be  regenerated  in  some  instances  and  to  be 
dissipated  in  others.  Transition  affects  v/aves 
and  cyclones  as  well  as  fronts. 

When  dissipating,  extratropical  cyclones 
enter  regions  of  fr ontogenesis  aad  cyclogenesis« 
they  are  frequently  regenerated  into  active 
disturbances.  This  is  usually  caused  by  an 
ivihvL  of  warm  moist  air  to  the  east  and  cold 
air  to  the  west  of  the  center.  In  a  situation  in 
which  a  well-defined  cyclonei  associated  with 
a  front  (or  fronts),  moves  eastward  over  the 
Rocky  Mountains*  the  frontal  system  is  usually 
weakened  by  the  time  it  descends  the  eastern 
slopes.  If  there  is  an  infl'ix  of  warmer  moist 
air  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  frontal  system 
is  regenerated  as  it  moves  eastward.  If  the 
circulation  to  the  east  of  the  mountain  range 
is  such  that  no  moist  air  is  drawn  into  the 
cyclone  or  frontal  system,  ffontolysis  (the 
process  of  a  front  weakening  or  dissolving) 
takes  place. 

Frontal  systems  moving  from  water  to  land 
areas  tend  to  weaken  If  an  influx  of  moist  air 
is  not  brought  into  the  situation.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  frontal  system  moving  from  land  areas 
to  water  areas  is  generally  regenerated  by 
the  influx  of  moist  air.  For  example,  a 
frontal  system  may  become  quasi-stationary 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  east  coast  of  the  United 
States.  This  frontal  system  is  usually  oriented 
in  a  northeast-*southwest  direction  and  occurs 
mostly  during  the  summer  and  autumji  months, 
when  outbretJcs  of  cP  air  move  southeastward 
over  the  States.  These  fronts  usually  lose  their 
intensity  over  the  Southern  United  States  and 
movement  ceases.  Frequently,  stable  waves 
develop  and  travel  along  this  frontal  system, 
causing  unfavorable  weather  conditions.  When 
these  waves  move  out  to  sea  and  warmer  moist 
air  is  brought  into  them,  they  become  ur.dtable 
waves  and  are  intensified  as  they  move  across 
the  ocean. 


TROPICAL  SYSTEMS 

Phenomena  to  l>d  discussed  in  this  section 
of  the  chapter  will  be  the  tropical  systems 
that  have  no  mid-latitude  characteristics,  such 
as  the  tropical  wave,  intertropical  convergence 
zone,  and  tropical  cyclones.  For  a  more 
detailed  discussion  of  these  systems  and  other 
tropical  phenomena,  the  AG  should  refer  to 
AWS  Technical  Report  240. 

TROPICAL  WAVES 

A  tropical  wave^  which  in  past  years  has 
been  referred  to  as  an  Easterly  Wave",  is 
defined  as  a  trough  or  a  cyclonic  curvature 
maximum  located  in  the  easterly  trade  winds. 

gynoptic  models  for  the  tropics  are  not  as 
clear-cut  as  for  mid-latitudes  because  data 
on  which  to  base  them  have  been  very  sparse 
until  the  advent  of  meteorological  satellites 
and  high-level  jet  aircraft.  Three  models  for 
tropical  waves  in  the  Atlantic  are  given  in 
succeeding  paragraphs. 

The  oldest  of  the  models  describes  a  wave- 
like  pattern  in  the  easterly  current  of  the  lower 
troposphere  which  moves  westward  with  an 
average  speed  of  10  to  15  knots.  These  waves 
reach  a  maximum  intensity  between  700  to 
500  mb  and  have  an  eastward  slope  with  height. 
In  the  model  case,  the  wave  moves  slower  than 
the  basic  lower  level  currents  and  faster  than 
the  basic  upper  level  currents.  This  results 
in  subsidence  west  of  the  wave  trough  and 
convergence  as  well  as  dif^Airbed  weather  east 
of  the  wave  trough.  Figure  14-22  shows  the 
basic  tropical  wave  model  in  the  vertical  and 
horizontal. 

In  another  model,  tropical  waves  move  to 
the  west  faster  than  the  basic  current.  This 
type  causes  convergence  west  of  its  axis  and 
is  stronger  at  the  axis  with  a  varied  cloud 
pattern  5  cumuloiorm  and  cumulonimbus  west 
of  the  wave  axis,  with  a  dominant  nimbostratus 
cloud  layer  east  of  the  axis. 

Another  tropical  W8V9  model  isthe'^Inverted- 
V*'  formation.  Its  nairjo  is  associated  with  the 
herringbone  arrangement  of  the  cloud  bands 
associated  with  it.  (See  fig.  14-23.)  This  type 
is  best  defined  in  the  east'^m  and  central  North 
Atlantic  where  it  shows  good  day-to-day 
continuity  and  moves  about  the  speed  of  the 
low-level  trades  which  is  16  knots. 
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Figure  14-22. —  Basic  tropical  wave  model 
(A)  Vertical;  (B)  Horizontal. 


INTERTROPICAL  CONVERGENCE 
ZONE  (ITCZ) 

As  satellites  have  provided  great  amounts 
of  pictorial  information  to  today's  meteorologists 
for  renaarch,  it  has  become  apparent  that  some 
changos  in  previous  theories  were  needed.  One 
of  thd3e  so  affected  is  the  Intertropical  Con- 
vergence Zone  (ITCZ),  or  as  it  is  frequently 
referred  to  now,  zone  of  Intertropical  Con- 
fluence (ITC). 

The  ITCZ  is  a  nearly  continuous  line  of 
horizontal   convergence    along  the  Equatorial 


209.374 

Figure  14-23.  — In  verted- V  tropical  wave  model. 


Trough.  Figi're  14-24  shows  a  typical  cloud 
band  associated  with  tlie  ITCZ.  it  is  within 
this  cloud  band  that  disturbances  frequently 
occur. 

Generally,  disturbances  along  the  ITCZ 
move  from  east  to  west  and  can  move  poleward 
and  develop  into  tropical  storms.  These 
disturbances  are  most  frequent  in  the  doldnun 
portions  of  the  equatorial  trough.  In  that  area, 
low-level  cyclonic  wind  shear  is  present  over 
large  areas.  This,  together  with  friction, 
produces  the  forced  convergence  necessary  for 
development  of  the  individual  cloud  systems 
which  form  the  ITCZ  cloud  band. 

It  has  been  determined  that  surges  of  flow 
from  one  hemisphere  to  the  other  one  of  the 
controlling  factors  of  ITCZ  clouds.  As  air 
moves  across  the  e^iator,  anticyclogeneals takes 
place.  This  results  in  a  reduction  or  clearing 
of  clouds  along  one  portion  of  the  ITCZ  cloud 
band  and  an  intensification  of  the  cloud  band 
in  advance  of  the  burst  of  cross  equatorial 
field. 

V/eather  Along  the  ITCZ 

The  degree  and  severihr  of  the  weather 
along  the  ITCZ  varies  considerably  with  the 
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Figure  14-24.  — Satellite  picture  depicting  ITCZ  in  the  eastern  Atlantic  Ocean. 
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degree  of  convergence  between  the  two  air 
currents.  The  zone  of  disturbed  weather  may 
be  as  little  as  20  to  30  miles  in  width  or 
as  much  as  300  miles.  Under  typical  conditions, 
frequent  rainstorms,  cumulus  and  cumulonimbus 
typo  clouds  and  local  thunderstorms  occur. 
Violent  turbulence  may  be  associated  within  these 
storms.  Cloud  bases  may  lower  to  below  1,000 
feet,  or  even  \)e  indistinguishable,  in  heavy 
ehowers.  Their  tops  frequently  exceed  40,000 
feet.  An  extensive  layer  of  altocumulus  and 
altostratus  usually  occurs  due  to  the  spreading 
out  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  clouds.  These 
clouds  vary  in  height  and  thickness  with  the 
currents  of  the  air  masses.  At  higher  levels 
a  broad  deck  of  cirrostratus  spreads  out  on 
both  iMoH  of  the  zone.  Visibility  is  generally 
good  except  when  reduced  by  heavy  rain  shower 
activity. 


Surface  wind  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ITCZ  is 
generally  squally  in  the  hoiivy  shower  areas. 

Ice  formation  In  the  heavy  cloud  masses 
associated  with  the  ITCZ  is  likely  to  roach 
serious  proportions  when  pilots  ore  flying  at 
altitudes  above  15,000  feet.  (This  is  roughly 
thfj  average  freezing  level  in  equatorial 
regions.) 

The  intensity  of  the  ITCZ  varies  inter- 
diurnally,  from  day  today  and  to  a  lesser  degree 
annually.  Over  ocean  areas,  precipitation  reaches 
its  maximum  just  before  dawn  with  a  minimum 
occurring  late  in  the  morning  or  early  after- 
noon. Over  land  areas  the  reverse  Is  true, except 
on  coastal  areas  when  the  wind  has  an  onshore 
component.  In  this  case  the  diurnal  maximum 
of  precipitation  takes  place  in  the  early 
morning.  (See  fig.  ]  ^-26.) 
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Figui-o  14-25.  — Weather  conditions  in  on  active  portion  of  tho  ITCZ. 
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Seasonal  Variation 

The  use  ' .  mapped  digital  satellite  data  has 
Improved  the  information  of  the  seasonal 
meridional  displacement  of  the  cloud  band 
associated  with  the  ITC/. 

The  cloud  plcturofj  rovoalod  that  the  clovd 
band  has  somewhat  '.different  characteristics  In 
different  parts  of  the  world.  In  the  Atlantic, 
It  I0  centered  about  3  degrees  north  in  the 
winter  season  and  moves  to  about  8  degre^)U 
north  by  late  summer.  In  the  PaoiflCi  tho 
Boasonal  fluctuations  of  tho  cloud  band  are  not 
readily  apparent  east  of  160  degrees  west. 
Seasonal  pressure  changes  over  North  Ameiioa 
may  \x)  responsible  for  what  seasonal  shift  of 
the  ITCZ  oloud  band  there  is  in  tho  eastern 
Pacific.  Wost  of  160  degrees  tho  movements 
are  not  well  defined.  The  largo  area  of 
relatively  oloud-freo  skies  during  the  winter 
season  southwest  of  Control  Amorica  and 
Mexico  suggests  that  dry  wintortlmj  continental 


ouuiuw  pushes  tho  ITCZ  cloud  band  to  tho  south 
in  this  area.  There  is  some  evidence  of  a 
weak  second  cloud  band  associated  with  the 
ITCZ  along  6  degrees  southp  during  the  period 
Jixnuory  through  March.  It  varies  in  strength 
from  year  to  year,  occasionally  failing  to 
develop  at  all.  The  ITCZ  band  of  clouds  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  during  the  Southern  Hoinisphore 
Rimimer  is  much  broader  in  extent  than  either 
the  cloud  bands  found  in  the  Atlantic  or 
.  utjlfio  OceonB. 

TKOPICAL  CYCLONIiS 

The  most  widespread  dostructive  weather 
phenomenon  Is  tho  tropical  cyclone,  which  each 
yf  ai*  claims  lives  and  causes  extensive  dainage. 
While  a  tornado  exceeds  the  severity  of  a  full- 
flodgod  tropical  cyclone  It  Is  genorally  confined 
to  a  smaller  area  and  Ivis  a  comparatively  short 
path  and  life  duration.  7ho  tropical  cyclone  due 
to  Its  greater  horizontal  extant  and  longer  llfo. 
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exceeds  any  other  phenomena  in  tot&l  damage 
and  loss  of  life* 

Tropical  cyclones  have  been  given  names 
in  different  regions  of  the  world*  such  as, 
**Hurricane"  in  the  Atlantic  and  eastern  North 
Pacific  areas;  **Typhoons"  in  the  western  North 
Pacific  areas;   *«Willy-WlllleB"  In  Australia; 
and  *'Bagulc8"  In  the  Philippines;  however, 
they  all  have  essentially  the  same  characteristics, 
Althouijh  tiie  tropical  cyclone  normally  covers 
a  large  area,  roughly  circular  or  elliptical 
In  shape  (fig.  14-26),  It  Is  usually  of  small 
size  compared  with  large  extratroplcal  cyclones. 
It  differs  also  In  that  there  are  no  distinct 
cold  and  warm  sectors  and  no  well-defined 
surfaces  of  discontinuity  or  fronts  at  the  sur- 
face while  the  cyclone  Is  In  the  Tropics.  The 
tropical  cyclone  is  found  most  frequently  In 
summer  or  autumn  of  the  hemisphere  In  which 
it  occurs,  while  the  extratroplcal  cyclone  is 
most    frequont    in    cold    months.  Tropical 
cyclones  have  no  moving  anticyclones  as  com- 
panions  while  in  the  Tropics.  In  many  other 
features,  such  as  the  region  of  calm  or  relative 
calm    called    the    **eye,"    the    east  to  west 
component  of  progressive  motion  in  its  early 
history,  and  the  distribution  of  rainfall,  tropical 
cyclones  are  distinctive.  However,  on  leaving 
the  Tropics  they  take  on  some  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  extratroplcal  cyclones. 

Classification  of  Tropical  Cyclones 

The  nomenclature  of  tropical  cyclones  varies 
considerably.  At  times  such  terms  as  * 'tropical 
cyclone,"  **troplcal  storm,"  **typhoons,"  and 
* 'hurricanes^'  are  used  almost  Interchangeably 
with  little  regard  for  differences  In  size  or 
intensity.  Thoro  are  generally  throe  recognized 
categories  of  nonfrontal  cyclones  of  tropical 
origin,  all  of  which  must  show  evidence  of  a 
closed  circulation  at  thfj  surface.  Those  are 
distinguished  In  terms  of  observed  or  estimated 
surface  wind  speeds  assoclatod  with  the  syHtonis 
as  follows: 

1.  Tropical  Ueprooslon.  Maximum  winds  less 
than  34  knots  and  one  or  more  clowod  Isobars 
on  the  Surface.  Nornmlly  thoiio  are  expected 
to  Intensify. 

2.  Tropical  Storm.  Closed  surface  Ifiobars 
with  maximum  winds  34  to  G3  knots,  inclusive. 

3.  Hurrlcune/Typhoon.  Maximum  winds  of 
64  knots  or  higher. 


209.77,1 

Kl'^iire   14-2G.  —  SatolUt^o  pictures  of  tropical 
cyclones  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean  showing  their 
unl  ,uo  circular  shape. 

Life  Cycle  of  the  Tropical  Cyclone 

The  energy  that  sustains  tropical  cyclones 
Is  derived  from  the  energy  that  is  releas^jd 
through  the  latent  heat  of  condensation.  The 
energy  source  Is  furnished  to  the  troplool 
storm  by  the  wiuni  wnUjr  sources  over  which 
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It  develops  and  moves.  The  warm  moist  air 
is  lifted  by  a  combination  of  convergence  and 
instability  of  the  air  until  it  condenses.  Upon 
oondensation  the  latent  heat  Is  liberatedt  How- 
ever, if  the  storm  passes  over  a  large  land- 
mass,  the  souroe  of  energy  is  cut  off  and  the 
fitorm  will  eventually  dissipate.  As  the  storm 
moves  from  southerly  latitudes  to  higher 
latitudes,  the  heat  source  Is  no  longer  present 
and  the  storm  will  assume  extratroplcal 
characteristics. 

The  average  llfeijpan  of  this  type  storm 
is  about  6  days  from  the  time  it  forms  until 
it  either  moves  over  a  land  surface  or  recurves 
to  higher  latitudes.  Some  storms  last  only  a 
few  hours,  while  some  last  as  long  as  2  weeks. 
The  evolution  of  the  average  storm  from  birth 
to  dissipation  has  beon  divided  Into  four  stages: 

1«  Formative  or  Incipient  Stage.  This  stage 
starts  with  the  birth  of  the  circulation  and  ends 
at  the  time  that  hurricane /typhoon  Intensity 
is  reached.  This  stage  can  be  slow,  requiring 
days  for  a  weak  cyclonic  circulation  to  begin, 
or  In  the  case  of  development  on  a  t*  ^Ical 
wave,  it  can  be  relatively  explosive,  producing 
a  wolMormed  eye  In  as  little  as  12  hours.  In 
this  stage  the  minimum  pressure  reached  Is 
about  1,000  millibars.  A  good  Indication  that 
a  system  of  this  type  has  formed  or  1b  forming 
Is  the  appearance  of  westerly  winds  (usually 
10  knotB  or  more)  In  low  tropical  latitudes 
where  easterly  winds  normally  prevail. 

2.  Immature  or  Intensification  Stage.  This 
stage  lasts  from  the  time  the  system  reaches 
hurricane-typhoon  Intensity  until  the  time  It 
reaches  Its  maximum  Intensity  in  winds  and 
Its  lowest  central  pressure.  Tlie  lowest  central 
pressure  often  drops  well  beluw  1,000  millibars, 
and  the  wind  system  becomes  organized  In  a 
tight  ring  around  the  eye  with  a  fair  degree 
of  symmetry.  The  cloud  and  precipitation  fields 
develop  Into  narrow.  Inward  splrallng  bands. 
Usually  the  radius  cf  the  strongest  winds  are 
no  more  than  00  miles  around  the  center.  This 
development  ntay  talie  i)luou  gradually  or  occur 
in  less  than  1  day. 

3.  Mature  Stage.  ThlM  Htago  laHtfi  from  the 
time  the  hurricane/typhoon  attains  Its  maximum 
intensity  until  it  weakens  to  below  this  intensity 
or  transforms  to  an  oxtrutropical  cyclone.  In 
this  stafeu,  the  storm  may  exist  for  several 
days  at  nearly  the  siiine  levol  of  intensity  or 


decrease  slowly.  The  storm  grows  in  size, 
with  strong  winds  reaching  farther  and  farther 
from  the  center.  The  weatiher  ard  wini!^  usually 
extend  farther  in  the  semioirc  .  storm 
to  the  right  of  its  direction  \A  »no\e.?-3nt.  By 
the  time  the  storm  reaches  i'.d'i  sttge  it  is 
usually  well  advanced  toward  .icrth  and 
west,  or  it  has  already  recurved  into  the 
westerlies.  The  typhoons  of  the  Pacific  usually 
last  longer  in  the  mature  stage  and  grow  to 
larger   sizes  than  hurricanes  in  the  Atlantic. 

4.  Decaying  Stage.  Tliis  stage  may  be 
characterized  by  rapid  decay  as  in  the  case 
of  many  storms  which  move  inland,  or  after 
recurvature,  the  transformation  into  a  middle 
latitude  cyclone.  In  the  former  case  the  storm 
steadily  loses  strength  and  character.  In  cases 
of  transformation  there  is  frequently  a  regenera- 
tion in  the  middle  latitudes  which  results  in 
maintenance  or  redevelopment  of  strong  winds 
and  other  hurricane/typhoon  characteristics. 

There  is  no  set  duration  for  the  time  a 
storm  may  be  in  any  one  stage.  It  is  entirely 
possible  ttiat  a  storm  will  skip  one  stage  or 
go  through  it  in  such  a  short  time  that  it  is 
not  distinguishable  without  the  available  synoptic 
data.  Satellite  picture  interpretation  has  improved 
the  possibility  of  observing  the  various  stages 
of  tropical  cyclones. 

Characteristics  of  Tropical  Cyclones 

To  make  the  most  efficient  analysis  of 
available  data  in  the  vicinity  of  tropical 
cyclones,'  the  forecaster  must  be  familiar  with 
the  normal  wind,  pressure,  temperature,  clouds, 
and  weather  patterns  associated  with  these 
storms.  No  two  tropical  cyclones  are  exactly 
alike.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  very  great 
variations  between  storms.  However,  certain 
general  features  appear  with  sufficient  fre(^ency 
to  predominate  in  the  moan  patterns.  These 
features  ser  /o  as  a  valuable  guide  when 
reconstrJcting  the  picture  of  an  individual 
tropical  cyclone  irom  sparse  data. 

Since  the  meteorological  elomontH  are  not 
distrilAited  uniformly  throughout  all  sections  of 
the  storm,  it  is  customary  to  dose:  ilxi  the 
storms  in  terms  of  four  quadrants  or  right 
and  left  semicircles,  separated  by  tliO  line 
along  which  the  center  of  the  storm  is  moving 
and  normal  to  this  line  at  tlie  cyciono  center. 
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Actually,  in  nature  there  are  no  clearly  defined 
lines  of  demarcations  between  these  areas.  The 
general  features  of  hurricanes/typhoons  given 
in  the  following  section  apply  nnainly  to  the 
mature  stage, 

1,  Surface  Winds,  The  surface  winds  blow 
inward  in  a  counterclockwise  direction  toward 
the  center  with  those  in  the  left  rear  quadrant 
having  the  greatest  angle  of  Inflow  (in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere),  The  diameter  of  the  area 
affected  by  the  hurricane/typhoon  force  winds 
may  be  in  excess  of  100  miles  in  large  storms 
or  as  small  as  25  to  35  miles.  Gale  winds 
8om3times  cover  an  area  500  to  800  miles 
or  more.  The  maximum  extent  of  strong  winds 
is  usually  In  the  direction  of  the  major  sub- 
tropical anticyclone  which  is  most  frequently 
to  the  right  of  the  line  of  movement  of  the  storm 
In  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  No  accurate 
measurement  of  the  peak  wind  speeds  of  large 
mature  storms  has  boon  made  with  any  reliable 
degree  of  uoouraoy,  SiKiOds  of  140  knots  have 
boon  recorded  and  it  seems  reasonable  to 
assume  thai  speeds  of  200  knots  may  be  attained 
at  altitudes  several  hundred  foot  above  the 
surface, 

2,  Surface  Pressure,  Since  the  central  sur- 
face pressure  of  the  mature  storm  is  well 
below  average,  aon  level  Isobars  furnish  an 
exc(.*iieiit  tool  for  analysis  of  these  storms. 
Isobars  may  1x3  nearly  symmetrical  or  they 
may  assunjo  an  oUlptlcul  shajie.  The  pressure 
gradient  to  the  right  of  the  storm's  motion  Is 
strongest  due  to  the  forward  motion  of  the 
storm  u^^ulnsi  the  existing  pressure  gradient. 
Various  other  deformations  may  occur,  such  as 
the  extension  of  a  trough  southward  from  the 
storm,  iiarornolrlc  tendencies  are  not  a 
particularly  .,oori  Indication  of  the  movement 
of  the  storm  outside  of  Its  sphere  of  influence, 
Usuaiiy  the  pressure  falls  with  extreme 
rapidity  In  the  3  hours  Iwfore  tlio  arrival  of 
the  ntoriii  anrl  rises  at  an  equal  vaUi  iifU)r 
paiisago.  Central  proshiires  of  900  to  900 
mliilbars  are  not  uiKJOminon, 

3,  ♦Surfiuj*;  'reiri;>erature,  lit  contraiit  Ui 
exti  atropWjal  fjyfilonos  the  tropleal  cyclone  may 
show  no,  or  very  ilttio,  surface  U)m{)eruture 
rminciUmh  toward  the  center  of  the  storm, 
Indlrjutlng  that  the  horlmiiai  adlui  utio  cooling 
dui)  to  the  prosiiure  roductloii  is  iur'^ely  (Afmi 
\.j   t)ie  iirldltlot)  of  the  heat  through  the  release 


of  heat  to  the  atmosphere  through  the  con- 
densation processes.  Upper  air  temperatures, 
it  has  been  found,  are  actually  higher  by  5®  C 
or  more, 

4,  Clouds,  The  cloud  patterns  of  tropical 
cyclones  are  also  at  variance  with  those  of 
the  extratropical  cyclones.  In  mature  cyclones 
almost  all  the  cloud  forms  are  found  to  be 
presentt  to  be  sure,  but  by  and  large  the  most 
significant  clouds  of  these  storms  are  the  heavy 
cumulus  and  cxunulonimbus  which  spiral  inward 
toward  the  edge  of  the  eye  of  the  storm, 
becoming  generally  more  mc^ssive  and  closely 
spaced  as  they  approach  the  eye.  These  spired 
bands,  especially  the  leading  ones,  are  also 
referred  to  as  BARS,  Cirrus  and  cirrostratus 
occupy  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  sky 
over  the  tropical  cyclone  area.  In  fact,  cirrus, 
becoming  more  dense,  changing  to  cirrostratus 
and  lowering  somewhat,  are  more  often  than 
not  the  first  indicators  of  the  approach  of  a 
distant  storm  or  the  development  of  one  In  the 
near  vicinity.  The  original  appearance  of  the 
sky  Is  very  similar  to  that  of  an  approaching 
warm  front, 

6,  The   Eye,  The   eye  of  the   storm  (fig, 
14-27)  Is  one  of  the  oldest  phenomena  known 
In  meteorology.  Precipitation  ceases  abruptly 
at  the  boundary  of  a  well-developed  eye;  the 
'     sky  partly  clears;  and  the  wind  subsides  to  less 
than  15  knots,  and  at  times  there  Is  a  dead 
calm.   The   sun  or  the  stars  become  visible. 
In  mature   storms,  the  diameter  of  the  eye 
'     averages  about  15  miles,  but  It  may  attain 
40  miles  In  large  typhoons.  The  eye  I  snot  always 
circular,  sometimes  it  becomes  elongated  and 
'     even  diffuse  with  a  double  structure  appearance, 
'     Radar  observations  indicate  that  the  eye  Is 
constantly  undergoing  transformation  and  does 
not  stay  In  a  steady  state, 

!         G,  Precipitation,    Very    heavy    rainfall  is 
generally    associated    with   mntiru  cyclones. 
However,    the   methods  of  measurement  are 
subject  to  suoh  large  errors  during  high  winds 
thut    representative    figures   on   the  normal 
amount  and  distrilnitlon  of  prooipitation  oannot 
)     l>e   said  to  exist,   Prooipitation   is  generally 
oonoentruted  in  the  inner  core  where  the  slo)>e 
I     of  the  barograph  trace  is  the  ^ilghest,  Amcnints 
,     of  20  inches  are  not  uncommon.  Over  the  open 
;     sou,    rainfall    is    considered   of  operational 
\     Interest  ^)rimarily  from  the  otandi>oint  of  its 
I     effect   on    coiling  and  visibility.  Over  land. 
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Fl^rviro  14-27.  — SutolUtu  i^lcturo  of  typhoon  Gllda  in  tho  Pacific  Ocean  showing  a  distinct  **oye". 

i>y  tliu  winds  dopond  upon  tho  voice''     of  the 
winds   and   tho   length   of  water  suMj  • 
which  Iho  winds  blow. 

In  a  tropical  cyclone  the  waves  ^..i^;., 
move  outward  from  the  slorni  c  'n  , -  v'-,  'i  *  j 
//hlcii  nearly  always  exceeds  .*  '^J  f 
l)rogrcsf.lve  rnovenient  of  the  slor,  .  Ilv  .  -  il 
wrivos  continue  to  move  In  a  ir^ii^f  t,  h,  t 
tlirough  the  lUorm  area,  whcr<'  ■  tnu  wl  . 
turn  to  tlio  lufl  in  liuj  Northern  lU  '  u^-^'K^'*  a 
to  tlie  rl^/;ht  In  the  Soutliern  lleniJspl 

Tiie  direction  of  ..well  waves  open 
sea  \\\yoH  some  Indication  of  tlie  1-  a  of  the 
storm  center.  When  considered  In  ;onnectlon 
with  tlie  dlrectl^m  ol  the  wind,  the  r.ovenion*" 
ol  tho  HV/ell  waves  Is  significant. 

rlio  )hjriod  of  the  sv*^il  waves,  tl./  !;  Is,  tho 
'.'mo  In  seconds  between  tlie  piissage  of 
f  iccesslve  swell  wave  crests.  Is  helpful  in 
<leternilnlng  tlie  tnU^iHlty  of  tlie  storm.  In  th^ 
(jarlblxMin  Sea  Hud  t'.io  Gulf  of  Mexico  long 
l)erl(jd  swell  wav(JS  do  not  commonly  occur 
excent   i.i   collection   with    a   tropical  storm. 


orographic  cffcj;ts  produce  concentrations  of 
rainfall,  which  often  results  In  costly  floods. 
Hurricane  force  winds  forcing  moisture-laden 
troi)lcal  air  a  sU^ep  mountain  slope  ofUm 
result  In  plienomonal  rainfall.  A  fall  of  88 
Inches  was  recorded  during  one  storm  In  the 
Philippines.  At  the  other  extreme,  as  little 
as  a  trace  has  been  recorded  at  a  station 
in  riorlda,  which  had  winds  up  to  120  kn^Hs 
during  the  pussa^vj  of  a  hurrlciine. 

7.  hituUj  of  the  S^ja.  Cnie  of  the  first  signs 
of  the  tropical  storm  Is  tluj  swell,  which  c(Hnes 
In  a  series  of  waves  witli  tlie  time  InUjrval 
l>jtw';en  crests  considerably  longer  than  In 
waves  usually  oljserved  In  tlie  'I'roplcs.  Winds 
of  the  storm  creaUj  waves  on  the  sea  which 
move  outwnrrl  from  Its  cent/jr  mtjre  rajJldly 
than  the  ritorm  progresres  and  thus  outrun  t' 
storm  imd  herald  Us  api)roMcli,  A'  the  wuv^• 
moves  onward,  Its  Iwf -jht  Irom  crest  to  trough 
dlmlnlshofu  Its  ^  ,,-h  Is  reduced,  iind  It 
becomes  a  |ow  ii  luiatliig  vave,  known  i-.r  a 
swell.     The  fil/e  and  si^eed  of  w  ves  cre;>ted 
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Table  Tropical  cyclone  data 


Atlantic  Ocean 

Pacific  Ocean 

Indian  Ocean 

N  H 
0  E 
R  M 
T  I 
H  S 
E  P 
R  H 
N  E 
R 
E 

Areas  of 
formation. 

1.  Cape  Verde  Islands 

and  westward. 
Western  Carib- 
bean. 

2.  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

1.  Marshall  Islands, 

Caroline  Islands, 
Phil^plnes,  and 
South  China  Sea. 

2.  GuU  of 

Tehuantepec  to 

Revillagigedo 

island. 

1.  Bay  of 

Bengal. 

2.  Laccadive 

Islands  lo 

Maldive 

islands. 

Main 
tracks. 

1.  Through  West  Indies 

and  northward  to 
U.  S.  or  ocean  area 
Uri  into  Central 
America. 

2.  West  or  north. 

1.  Through  or  near 

Philippines  and 
northward  to- 
ward China, 
Japan,  etc. 

2.  Northwestward 

to  Lower  Cali- 
fornia or  half- 
Way  lu  nawai- 
ian  Islands. 

1.  ClockT.  ifl' 

path  ini 
Indir.  or 
Burma. 

2.  Clocl.wis 

path  Ml": 

O.iian. 

Highest 
frequency 
months. 

Aug. ,  Sept. ,  Oct. 

1.  July,  Aug. , 

Sept. ,  Oct. 

2.  Sept. ,  Oct. 

1.  June  .  Nov. 

IriCluLj 

2.  June,  Oct. , 

Nov. 

S  H 
0  E 
U  M 
T  I 
H  3 
E  P 
R  fl 
N  E 
i< 
E 

iui  *n}ii  iOn. 

None 

Coral  Sea  and  west 
of  Tuamotu  Is- 
lands. 

1.  Cocos  Is- 

land* and 

2.  Tl!Aor 

Main 
trucks. 

None 

C  ou  nte  r  c  lockw  ise 
along  northeast 
Australian  coast 
c-  toward  New 
Zealand.  West- 
ward to  Coral 
oea. 

j  ''.^^••t'vard, 
i;- .a  coun- 
terclock- 
wise south- 
ward near 
Madagas- 
car. 

2.  Counter- 
clockwise 
along 
northwest 
Australian 
coast. 

Highest 
frequency 
months. 

Nonr. 

Jan. ,  Feb. ,  Mar. 

1.  Ay,  Aug. , 
Sept. 

2.  July,  Aug. , 

Sept. 
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The  appearance  of  haavy  swell  waves  with  a 
period  of  9  to  15  seconds  during  the  hurricane 
season  In  those  waters  is  an  Indication  of  the 
existence  of  a  tropical  storm  In  the  direction 
from  which  the  swell  waves  come;  the  longer 
swell  wave  period^  12  to  15  secondSp  are  almost 
certain  signs  of  the  hurricane. 

One  of  the  most  severe  effects  of  hurricane 
damage  occurs  along  coastal  areas  by  large 
ocean  waves.  The  most  severe  waves  can  be 
expected  where  land  partially  surrounds  bodies 
of  water  such  as  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  Strong  sustained  winds  in  the 
right-hand  semicircle  cause  a  piling  up  of  water 
along  coastal  areas  as  much  as  10  feet  above 
normal.  Sometimes  these  tides  are  referred 
to  as  storm  tides.  An  even  greater  ttvreat  is 
the  so-called  hurricane  wave.  The  term 
"hurricane  wave''  has  been  applied  to  the 
marked  rise  in  the  level  of  the  sea  near  the 
center  of  intense  tropical  cyclones.  This  rise 
sometimes  amounts  to  20  feet  or  more  and 
affects  small  isolated  islands  as  readily  as 
continental  shores.  In  partially  enclosed  seas 
they  may  be  superimposed  on  the  hurricane 
and  gravitational  tides.  The  hurricane  wave 
may  occur  as  a  series  of  wave Sp  but  is  usually 
one  huge  wave.  These  waves  have  produced 
many  of  the  major  hurricane  disasters  of 
history.  There  is  usually  little  warning  of  their 
approach.  However,  they  should  be  anticipated 
near,  and  to  the  right  off  the  center  of  intense 
tropical  cyclones. 

8.  Vertical  Characteristics.  The  vertical 
structure  of  a  tropical  cyclone  also  differs 
considerably  from  the  extratropical  cyclone. 
The  first  difference  is  that  the  tropical  cyclone 
is  always  a  warm  core  low.  The  storm  may 
build  fro*^^  the  top  down  as  well  as  from  the 
surface  u;  vardp  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
only  the  mature  model  should  be  considered 
for  comparison.  Subsidence  occurs  in  the  eye 
of  the  storm  below  about  30«000  feet  extending 
to  about  3,000  feet  above  the  surface,  accounting 


for  the  lack  of  or  sparsity  of  low  and  middle 
clouds. 

There  is  present  in  a  mature  storm»  con-* 
siderable  horizontal  and  vertical  mixiugi 
extending  from  near  the  surface  to  between 
10,000  and  20,000  feet.  There  is  a  net  hori- 
zontal inflow  of  air  at  all  levels  to  about  3,000 
feet  or  Mgher.  above  which  there  is  a  net 
horizon>«l  3\ittlow  of  air.  This  net  outflow  of 
air  is  Lraaily  very  pronounced  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  aO>-Tr;"»  levels  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  20C-inb  level  is  one  of  the  primary 
analysis  tools  in  the  T]:*opios.  The  outflow  at 
the  200*mb  level  is  manifested  by  an  anti"- 
cy clonic  flow,  unless  the  storm  is  unusually 
severe  and  penetrates  even  that  leveU  in  which 
case  the  flow  is  cyclonic. 

Seasons  and  Regions 
of  Occurrence 

Tropical  cyclones  may  occur  dxiring  any 
month  of  the  year  with  a  maximum  occurrence 
from  May  to  November.  Frequency,  however, 
varies  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

There  are  nine  principal  regions  of  tropical 
cyclone  formation.  Six  regions  are  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  three,  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere.  The  South  Atlantic  Ocean  is 
entirely  free  from  tropical  cyclones.  The 
southwestern  North  Pacific,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  tropical 
cyclones  developing  in  it,  A  detailed  break- 
down of  formation  areas,  with  main  tracks 
and  months  of  most  frequent  occurrence,  is 
found     table  14-3, 

Not  all  tropical  cyclones  reach  hurricane 
intensity.  Tropical  cyclones  that  reach  hurri- 
cane intensity  are  more  prevalent  in  the 
respective  late  summer  and  early  fall  in  both 
the  Northern  and  Southern  Hemispheres.  This 
does  not  preclude  the  formation  or  the  intensifi- 
cation of  tropical  cyclones  of  any  intensity 
during  the  other  seasons.  Tropical  cyclones 
are  also  much  less  frequent  than  the  extra- 
tropical  ones. 
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CHAPTER  15 

METEOROLOGICAL  ELEMENTS 


When  the  term  "meteorological  elements" 
is  used,  it  is  in  reference  to  those  elements 
which  are  responsiblefor  the  formation  of  weather 
within  the  atmosphere. 

Most  weather,  as  it  is  known  and  as  it  has 
a  bearing  on  naval  operations,  occurs  in  that 
portion  of  the  atmosphere  referred  to  as  the 
troposphere.  The  meteorological  elements  that 
comprise  this  weather  are  temperature,  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  humidity,  hydrometeors,  litho- 
meteors,  photometeors,  electrometeors,  and 
wind.  Temperature,  atmospheric  pressure,  wind 
and  humidity  were  discussed  In  previous  chapters 
of  this  training  manual. 

This  chapter  will  be  confined  to  discussing 
hydrometeors,  lithometeors,  photometeors,  and 
electrometeors  occurring  below  the  tropopause 
(within  the  troposphere).  Above  the  tropopause, 
little  or  no  weather  occurs,  except  for  the 
aurora,  because  water  vapor  is  present  only 
In  very  small  quantities.  The  presence  of  water 
vapor  in  the  air  is  the  most  important  factor 
controlling  the  type  and  Intensity  of  weather. 


HYDHOMKTKOHS 

Hydrometeors  consist  of  liquid  or  solid  water 
particles  which  are  either  falling  through  or  sus- 
pended in  the  atmosphere,  blown  from  the  sur- 
face by  wind ,  or  deposited  on  objects,  Hydro- 
meteors comprise  all  forms  of  precipitation,  such 
as  rain,  dri/.7,le,  snow,  and  hail,  and  mch  el- 
ements as  clouds,  fogs,  blowing  snow,  and  dew, 

PRKCIPITATION 


forms  of  precipitation,  although  they  are  hy- 
drometeors. Precipitation  is  classified  accord- 
ing to  both  its  form  (liquid,  freezing,  and  solid) 
and  size  (and  rate  of  fall).  The  size  of  pre- 
cipitation drops  determines  their  rate  of  fall 
to  a  large  extent.  Also,  the  size  determines 
Dome   of  the   different  types  of  precipitation. 

Rain 

Precipitation  which  reaches  the  earth's  sur- 
face as  water  droplets  with  a  diameter  of  0,02 
inch  (0,5  mm)  or  mure  is  classified  as  rain. 
If  the  droplets  freeze  on  contact  with  the  ground 
or  other  objects,  the  precipitation  is  classified 
as  freezing  rain.  Rain  emanating  f rom  convective 
clouds  is  referred  to  as  rain  showers.  Showers 
usually  start  and  stop  rather  suddenly;  they  are 
quite  intermittent  in  character;  and  the  drops 
of  which  they  are  composed  are  usually  larger 
and  the  impact  (therefore  the  intensity)  of  the 
drops  Is  greater  than  with  other  types  of  rain. 

Drizzle 

Drizzle  consists  of  very  small  and  uniformly 
dispersed  droplets  that  may  appear  to  float 
while  following  air  currents.  Sometimes  drizzle 
Ifi  referred  to  as  mist.  Unlike  fog  droplets, 
drizzle  falls  to  the  ground.  However,  the  rate 
of  fall  Is  very  slow.  The  slow  rate  of  fall  and  the 
small  size  of  the  droplets  distinguish  drizzle 
from  rain.  When  the  droplets  freeze  on  contact 
wltli  the  ground  or  other  objects,  they  are  called 
freezing  drizzle.  Drizzle  usually  restricts  visi- 
bility. 

Snow 


Precipitation  includes  all  forms  of  moisture 
that  fall  to  the  earth's  surface,  such  us  rain, 
enow,  hall,  drizzle,  etc.  Dew  and  frost  are  not 


Snow  consists  of  white  or  translucent  ice 
crystals.  In  their  pure  form  the  ice  crystals 
are  highly  complex,  hexagonally  branched  forms. 
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However,  most  snow  falls  as  parts  of  crystals,  as 
individual  crystals ,  or  more  commonly  as  clus- 
ters and  comt)inationB  of  these.  Snow  occurs 
in  meteorological  conditions  similar  to  those  in 
which  rain  occurs,  except  that  with  snow  the  ini- 
tial temperatures  must  be  at  or  below  freezing. 
Snow  falling  from  convectlve  clouds  Is  termed 
snow  showers. 

Snow  Pellets 

Snow  pellets  are  white,  opaque ,  round  (or 
occasionally  conical)  kernels  of  snowlike  consis- 
tency, 0,08  to  0,2  inch  in  diameter.  They  are 
crisp  and  easily  compressible.  They  may  rebound 
or  burst  when  striking  hard  surfaces.  They 
occur  almost  exclusively  in  showers. 

Snow  Grains 

Snow  grains  consist  of  precipitation  of  very 
small,  white,  opaque  grains  of  ice  similar  In 
structure  to  snow  crystals.  When  the  grains  hit 
hard  ground,  they  do  not  bounce  or  shatter. 
They  usually  fall  in  small  quantltlea,  mostly 
from  stratus,  and  never  as  showers. 

Ice  Pellets 

Ice  pellets  are  transparent  or  translucent 
pellets  of  Ice  which  are  round  or  Irregular, 
rarely  conical,  and  which  have  a  diameter  of 
0.2  Inch  or  less.  They  usually  rebound  when 
striking  hard  ground  and  make  a  sound  on  Im- 
pact, There  are  two  main  types  of  ice  pellets. 
One  Is  composed  of  hard  grains  of  Ice  consisting 
of  frozen  raindrops  or  largely  melted  and  re- 
frozen  snowflakes  (formerly  '*sleet");  this  type 
falls  as  continuous  precipitation.  The  other  type 
Is  composed  of  pellets  of  snow  encased  in  a  thin 
layer  of  Ice  which  has  formed  from  the  freezing 
of  either  droplets  intercepted  by  the  pellets  or 
of  water  resulting  from  the  partial  melting  of 
the  pellets;  this  type  falls  as  showery  pre- 
cipitation. 

Hall 

Ice  balls  or  stones,  ranging  In  diameter  from 
that  of  a  medium-size  raindrop  to  an  Inch  or 
more,  are  referred  to  as  hall.  They  may  fall 
detached  or  frozen  together  Into  Irregular,  Jumpy 


masses.  They  are  composed  either  of  clear  ice 
or  of  alternating  clear  and  opaque  snowflake 
layers.  Hail  forms  In  cumulonimbus  clouds  and 
is  associated  with  thundershower  activity.  Surface 
temperatures  are  usually  above  freezing  when  hail 
occurs.  Determination  of  size  is  based  on  the 
diameter,  in  inches,  of  normally  shaped  hail- 
stones. 

Ice  Prisms  (Ice  Crystals) 

A  fall  of  unbranched  ice  crystals  in  the  form 
of  needles,  columns,  or  plates.  These  are  often 
so  tiny  that  they  seem  to  be  suspended  in 
the  air.  They  may  fall  from  a  cloud  or  from 
clear  air.  In  an  Aviation  Observation  they  are 
called  Ice  Crystals,  They  are  visible  mainly 
when  they  glitter  In  the  sunlight  or  other  brij^t 
light;  they  may  even  produce  a  luminous  pillar 
or  other  optical  phenomena.  This  hydrometeor 
which  is  frequent  i.i  oolar  regions,  occurs  only 
at  very  low  temperatures  in  stable  air  masses. 

Rime 

^*  9  is  a  deposit  of  ice  composed  of  grains 
mo  /  less  separated  by  air.  Sometimes 
it  is  cidorned  wltli  crystalline  branches.  It  forms 
when  supercooled  water  droplets  strike  an  ob- 
ject at  a  temperature  below  freezing. 

Glaze  (Clear  Ice) 

A  coating  of  ice,  generally  clear  and  smooth, 
but  with  some  air  pockets.  It  is  formed  on  ex- 
posed objects  at  temperatures  below  or  slightly 
above  32°F  by  freezing  of  supercooled  drizzle 
or  rain  drops.  Glaze  Is  denser,  harder,  and 
more  transparent  than  rlmo. 

Drifting  and  Blowing  Snow 

The  result  of  snow  particles  being  raised 
fiom  the  ground  by  a  strong  turbulent  wind. 
Drifting  snow  consists  of  particles  being  lifted 
to  small  heights  above  the  ground,  and  visibility 
is  not  less  than  7  miles  at  eye  level  although 
obstructions  below  this  level  may  be  veiled 
or  hidden  by  the  particles  moving  nearly  hori- 
zontal to  the  ground.  Blowing  snow,  however, 
consists  of  particles  raised  and  stirred  violently 
to  moderate  or  great  heights.  Visibility  Is  poor, 
less  than  6  miles ,  and,  the  sky  may  become  ob- 
scured when  the  particles  are  raised  to  th'^^ 
greater  heights. 
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Spray  and  Blowing  Spray 

Spray  consists  of  water  droplets  torn  by 
the  wiiid  from  a  substantial  body  of  water, 
generally  from  the  crests  of  waves,  and  carried 
up  a  short  distance  into  the  air.  Blowing  spray 
occurs  when  the  spray  is  raised  in  such  quan- 
tities as  to  reduce  the  visibility  at  eye  level 
(6  feet  on  shore,  33  feet  at  sea)  to  6  miles  or 
less. 

Precipitation  Theory 

Precipitation  is  an  outgrowth  of  condensa- 
tion. The  condensation  theory  Is  discussed  in 
this  chapter  under  *'Cloud  Formation."  The 
main  concern  at  the  present  time  is  with  the 
growth  of  condensed  water  droplets  and  their 
subsequent  descent  to  the  earth's  surface. 

Several  theories  have  been  formulated  In 
regard  to  the  growth  of  raindrops,  and  all  of 
U\em  have  some  validity.  The  theories  which  are 
most  widely  accepted  today  are  treated  here  In 
combined  form. 

Raindrops  grow  In  size  primarily  because 
water  exists  In  all  three  phases  In  the  atmosphere 
(see  chapter  3),  and  the  air  is  supersaturated 
at  times  (especially  with  respect  to  ice)  due 
to  adlabatlc  expansion  and  radlatlonal  cooling. 
This  means  that  Ice  crystals  coexist  with  liquid 
water  droplets  In  the  same  cloud.  The  difference 
In  the  vapor  pressures  between  the  water  drop- 
lets and  the  Ice  crystals  causes  water  droplets 
to  evaporate  and  then  to  sublimate  directly  onto 
the  Ice  crystals.  Condensation  alone  does  not 
cause  droplets  of  water  to  grow  In  size.  The 
turbulence  In  clouds  permits  this  droplet  growth 
process  and  aids  It.  After  the  droplets  become 
larger,  they  start  to  descend  and  are  tossed 
up  again  In  turbulent  updrafts  within  the  cloud. 
The  repetition  of  ascension  and  descenslon 
causes  the  Ice  crystals  to  grow  larger  (by  water 
vapor  sublimating  onto  the  Ice  crystals)  until 
finally  they  are  heavy  enough  to  fall  out  of  the 
cloud  as  some  form  of  precipitation.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  most  precipitation  In  the  midlatitudes 
starts  a£i  ice  crystals  and  that  most  liquid  pre- 
cipitation results  from  melting  during  descent 
through  a  stratum  of  warmer  air.  It  Is  generally 
believed  that  most  rain  In  the  Tropics  forms 
without  going  through  the  Ice  phase. 

In  addition  to  the  above  process  of  droplet 
growth,  simple  ACCRETION  Is  Important.  The 
droplets  colliding  with  other  smaller  ones  simply 


hold  the  smaller  ones,  and  the  droplets  thereby 
accumulate  more  layers.  During  D\e  growing 
process,  the  droplets  which  form  the  outer 
layers  are  frozen  onto  the  larger  droplets.  This 
process  of  accretion  is  thought  to  be  especially 
effective  In  the  growth  of  hail.  There  are,  to 
be  sure,  other  factors  which  explain  in  part 
the  growth  of  precipitation,  but  the  aforemen- 
tioned processes  are  the  primary  ones. 

CLOUDS 

A  cloud  is  a  visible  mass  of  minute  water 
droplets,  or  Ice  particles,  suspended  in  the  at- 
mosphere. It  differs  from  fog  in  that  it  does  not 
reach  to  the  surface  of  t'.ie  earth.  Clouds  are 
a  direct  expression  of  the  physical  processes 
which  are  taking  place  in  the  atmosphere.  An 
accurate  description  of  both  type  and  amount 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  analysis  of  the 
weather  and  in  forecasting  the  changes  which 
are  taking  place  in  the  weather. 

Cloud  Formation 

To  be  able  to  thoroughly  understand  clouds, 
the  Aerographer's  Mate  must  know  the  physical 
processes  which  form  clouds. 

Three  conditions  must  be  met  before  clouds 
can  form  as  a  result  ondensatlon  — presence 
of  sufficient  moisture,  a  cooling  process,  and 
hygroscopic  or  sublimation  nuclei  In  the  atmos- 
phere. Moisture  Is  supplied  to  the  atmosphere 
by  evaporation  and  Is  distributed  horizontally  and 
vertically  by  the  winds  and  vertical  currents. 
The  first  task  Is  to  consider  the  hygroscopic 
and  sublimation  nuclei. 

Hygroscopic  nuclei  are  particles  of  any  na- 
ture on  which  condensation  of  atmospheric  mois- 
ture occurs  as  a  liquid.  It  can  be  said  that  hy- 
groscopic nuclei  have  an  affinity  for  water  or  that 
they  readily  absorb  and  retain  water.  The  most 
effective  hygroscopic  nuclei  are  the  products  of 
combustion  (sulfuric  find  nitric  acids)  and  salt 
sprays.  Some  dust  particles  are  also  hygroscopic, 
but  not  effectively  so.  As  has  been  stated,  the 
presence  of  hygroscopic  nuclei  is  a  must.  Water 
vapor  does  not  readily  condense  without  their 
presence.  Air  has  been  supersaturated  In  labora- 
tories to  over  400  percent  before  condensation 
Legan  when  there  were  no  hygroscopic  nuclei 
present.  On  the  other  hand,  condensation  has 
L?en  Induced  with  relative  humidities  of  only 
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70  percent  whon  there  was  an  abundance  of  hy- 
groscopic nuclei. 

The  condensation  which  results  when  all  three 
mentioned  conditions  are  fulfilled  is  in  the  form 
of  clouds,  fogs,  or  haze.  Fogs  are  merely 
clouds  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Fogs  re- 
ceive treatment  in  a  separate  section  of  this 
chapter. 

In  our  industrial  cities  in  which  byproducts 
of  combustion  are  profuse,  the  distinction  be- 
tween smoke,  fog,  and  haze  is  not  easily  dis- 
cernible. A  combination  of  smoke  and  fog  gives 
rise  to  the  existence  of  the  so-called  'smogs' 
which  are  characteristic  ofthese  industrial  areas. 

Little  is  known  about  the  properties  of  sub- 
limation nuclei,  although  it  is  believed  that 
they  are  essential  for  sublimation  to  occur  at  all. 
It  is  assumed  that  sublimation  nuclei  are  very 
small  and  very  rare,  possibly  of  a  quai'tz  or 
meteoric  dust  origin.  All  cirriform  clouds  are 
composed  of  ice  crystals  and  are  believed  to  be 
formed  as  a  result  of  direct  sublimation.  Sub- 
limation is  the  process  whereby  water  vapor 
changes  into  ice  without  passing  through  the 
liquid  Btage, 

In  the  atmosphere,  water  clouds,  water  and 
ice  crystal  clouds,  and  pure  ice  crystal  clouds 
may  exist  at  the  same  time. 

Next  under  consideration  is  the  cooling  pro- 
cess which  may  induce  condensation.  There  are 
several  processes  by  which  the  air  is  cooled  — 
convectlve  cooling  by  expansion,  mechanical 
cooling  by  expansion,  and  radiational  cooling. 
Any  of  the  three  methods  may  be  working  in 
conjunction  with  another  method,  thus  malclng 
it  even  more  effective.  The  methods  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Convective  cooling.  The  ascent  of  a 
limited  mass  of  air  through  the  atmosphere  due 
to  surface  heating  is  called  thermal  convention. 
If  a  sample  of  air  is  heated,  it  risee  (being  less 
dense  than  the  surrounding  air)  and  decreases 
in  temperature  at  the  dry  adiabatlc  lapse  rate 
until  the  temperature  and  dewpoint  are  the 
same.  This  is  the  saturation  point  at  which 
condensation  begins.  As  the  parcel  continues  to 
rise,  it  cools  at  a  lesser  rate,  the  moiet/sat- 
uration  adiabatlc  lapse  rate.  (An  adiabatic  pro- 
cess is  one  in  which  no  heat  is  added  to  or  taken 
away  from  the  mass  of  air  by  exchange  with  its 


environment  during  the  process.)  The  parcel  of 
air  continues  to  rise  until  the  surrounding  air 
has  a  temperature  equal  to,  or  higher  than,  the 
parcel  of  air.  Then  convection  ceases.  Cumuli- 
form  clouds  are  formed  by  this  means  with  their 
bases  at  the  altitude  of  saturation  and  their  tops 
at  the  point  where  the  temperature  of  the 
surrounding  air  is  the  same  as,  or  greater  than, 
the  temperature  of  the  parcel  of  air. 


2,  Mechanical  cooling.  In  this  *"ictlon,  oro- 
graphic and  frontal  processes  for  cloud  for- 
mation are  discussed  as  follows: 

a.  Orographic,  If  air  Is  compa  tivoV 
moist  and  is  lifted  over  mountains  oi  '  ill;  , 
clouds  may  often  be  formed.  The  type  of  cloud 
depends  upon  the  lapse  rate  (the  rate  of  de- 
crease in  temi}erature  with  increase  in  height 
unless  otherwise  specified)  of  the  air.  If  the 
lapse  rate  is  weak  (tliat  is,  a  small  rate  of 
cooling  with  an  increase  in  altitude),  the  cloudB 
formed  are  of  the  stratiform  type.  If  the  lapse 
rate  of  the  air  is  steep  (that  is,  a  large  rate 
of  cooling  with  increasing  altitude),  the  clouds 
formed  are  of  the  cumuliform  type. 

b.  In  the  previous  chapter,  you  learned 
that,  at  frontal  surfaces,  the  warmer,  less 
dense  air  is  forced  to  rise  along  the  surfaces 
of  the  colder  air  masses.  The  lifted  air  under- 
goes the  same  type  of  adiabatic  cooling  as  air 
lifted  orographically.  Likewise,  the  type  of 
clouds  which  results,  depends  on  the  lapse  rate 
and  moisture  of  the  warm  air  and  the  amount 
of  lifting.  The  latter  is  determined  by  the  slope 
of  the  front;  if  the  slope  is  very  shallow,  the  air 
may  not  be  lifted  to  its  saturation  point  and 
clouds  will  not  form.  When  the  slope  Is  steep, 
as  with  a  fast-moving  cold  front,  and  the  warm 
air  is  unstable,  clouds  are  of  the  cumuliform  type 
with  great  vertical  extent. 

3,  Radiational  cooling.  At  night  the  earth 
radiates  long- wave  radiation,  thereby  cooling 
rapidly.  The  air  in  contact  with  the  surface  ?a 
not  heated  by  the  outgoing  radiation  but,  instead, 
is  cooled  by  contact  with  the  cold  surface.  This 
contact  cooling  lowers  the  temperature  of  the 
air  neur  the  surface,  causing  a  surface  inversion. 
If  the  temperatiu-j  of  the  air  is  cooled  to  Its 
dewpoinl,  fog  and/or  low  clouds  form.  Clouds 
formed  in  this  manner  dissipate  during  the  day 
due  to  surface  heating. 
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Cloud  Classification 

The  international  classificationwhich  has  been 
adopted  by  most  countries  is  a  great  help  to 
pilots  and  meteorological  personnel  alike.  The 
importance  of  an  international  classification  of 
clouds  cannot  be  overestimated,  since  it  tends 
to  make  cloud  observations  standard  throughout 
the  world.  As  for  the  pilot,  if  he  can  properly 
interpret  the  meaning  of  clouds,  he  it  usually 
able  to  avoid  the  typee  which  are  dangerous 
to  aircraft. 

Clouds  have  been  divided  into  etages, 
genera,  species,  and  varieties.  This  clas- 
sification is  based  primarily  on  the  process 
which  produced  the  clouds.  Although  clouds  are 
continually  in  a  process  of  development  and 
dissipation,  they  nevertheless  have  many  dis- 
tinctive features  which  make  this  classification 
possible. 

ETAGES.  — Observations  have  shown  that 
clouds  are  generally  encountered  over  a  range 
of  altitudes  varying  from  sea  level  to  about 
60,000  feet  in  the  Tropics,  to  about  45,000  feet 
in  middle  latitudes,  and  to  about  25,000  feet 
in  polar  regions.  By  convention,  the  part  of  the 
atmosphere  in  which  clouds  are  usually  present 
has  been  vertically  divided  into  three  etages  — 
high,  middle,  and  low.  Each  etage  is  defined  by 
the  range  of  levels  at  which  clouds  of  certain 
genera  occur  most  frequently. 

Cirrus,  cirrocumulus,  and  cirrostratus  are 
always  found  in  the  high  etage.  Altocumulus  and 
altostratus  are  found  in  the  middle  etage,  but 
altofitratus  may  often  extend  into  the  high  etage. 
Nimrx)stratus  is  invariably  found  in  the  middle 
etage,  but  may  extend  into  the  high,  and  es- 
pecially the  low  etage.  Cumulus,  cuniuloniml>us, 
stratus,  and  stratocumulus  are  a.lways  associated 
with  the  low  etage,  but  the  tops  of  cumulus  or 
cumulonimbus  may  extend  into  either  or  both  of 
the  two  other  etages. 

The  HIGH  KTAGE  extends  from  about  10,000 
to  25,000  feet  in  polar  regions,  16,500  to  45,000 
feat  in  temperate  regions,  and  20,000  to  60,000 
feet   In  tropical  regions. 

The  MIDDLE  ETAGE  extends  from  about 
6,500  to  13,000  feet  in  polar  regions,  6,500  to 
23,000  feet  in  temperate  regions,  and  6,500  to 
25,000  feet  in  tropical  regions. 

The  LOW  ETAGE  extends  from  near  the 
earth's  surface  to  6,500  feet  in  all  regions  of 
the  earth. 


GENERA. —  The  genera  of  clouds  are  i-s 
follows: 

1.  Cirrus  (CI):  Thin  featherlike  clouds. 

2.  Cirrocumulus  (CC):  Thin  cotton  or  flake- 
like clouds* 

3.  Cirrostratus  (CS):  Very  thin  high  sheet 
cloud. 

4.  Altocumulus  (AC):  Sheep-back-like  clouds. 

5.  Altostratus  (AS):  Medium  'ligh  uniform 
sheet  cloud. 

6.  Nimbostratus  (NS):  Dark,  threatening,  a- 
morphous,  and  rainy  layer. 

7.  Stratocumulus  (SC):  Globular  masses  or 
rolls. 

8.  Stratus   (ST):  Low  uniform  sheet  cloud. 

9.  Cumulus  (CU):  Dense  dome-shaped  puffy 
looking  clouds. 

10,  Cumulonimbus  (CB):  Cauliflower  towering 
clouds  with  cirrus  veils  on  top. 

NOTE:  Some  publications  show  thr  abbrevia- 
tions with  the  second  letter  in  xOwer  case; 
i.e.  Ci;  the  abbreviations  used  here  are  in 
accordance  with  FMH-1. 

SPECIES.  — The  following  are  the  definitions 
of  the  species  of  clouds  whose  names  are  com- 
monly used;  others  may  be  found  in  the  Inter- 
national Cloud  Atlas. 

Castellanus.  Clouds  which  present,  in  at 
least  some  portion  of  their  upper  part,  cumuli- 
form  protuberances  in  the  form  of  turrets.  The 
turrets,  which  are  generally  taller  than  they 
are  wide,  are  connected  to  a  common  base.  The 
term  applies  mainly  to  cirrocumulus,  altocumu- 
lus, and  stratocumulus,  but  especially  altocumu- 
lus. 

Stratiformis.  Cllouds  which  are  spread  out  i,i 
an  extinsive  horizontal  sheet  or  layer.  The 
term  appMet  to  altocumulus,  stratocumulus,  and 
occasloriaity  to  ciirocumulus. 

LentlcularlF:^  Clouds  having  the  shape  of 
lenses  or  almonds,  often  very  elongated  and 
having  well-defined  outlines.  The  term  applies 
mainly  to  cirrocumulus,  altocumulus,  and  strato- 
cumulus. 

Fractus.  Clouds  in  the  form  of  irregular 
shreds,  which  have  a  clearly  ragged  appearance. 
The  term  applies  only  to  stratus  and  cumulus. 

HumlUs.  Cumulus  clouds  of  only  a  slight 
vertical  extent;  they  generally  appear  flattened. 

Congestus,  Cumulus  cloudt-  which  are  mark- 
edly sprouting  and  ".re  often  of  great  vertical 
extent.  Their  bulging  upper  part  frequently  re- 
Bcmbles  cauliflower. 
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VARIETIES  AND  SUPPLEMENTARY  FEA- 
TURES.—Varieties  of  clouds  are  established 
mainly  on  the  basis  of  the  cloud's  transparency 
or  its  arrangement  in  the  sky.  The  varieties 
are  nine  in  number;  but  since  observations  of 
clouds  do  not  ordinarily  involve  the  recording 
of  the  specific  variety,  they  are  not  covered 
here.  A  detailed  description  of  the  several  va- 
rieties can  be  found  in  the  International  Cloud 
Atlag.  Supplementary  features  and  accessory 
clouds,  like  the  varieties,  aid  in  the  clear 
identification  of  clouds.  The  most  com -non  sup- 
plementary features  are  mamma,  virga,  and 
tuba.  They  are  defined  and  associated  with  the 
parent  clouds  in  the  next  section  on  Cloud 
Types. 

C  oud  Types 

HIGh  rLOUDS.  — High  clouds  are  described 
a&  folio  w's: 

1.  Cirrus  (CI).  Cirrus  (fig.  15-1(A))  are 
detached  clouds  of  delicate  and  fibrous  appear- 
ance, generally  white  (cirrus  are  the  whitest 
clouds  in  the  sky)  in  color,  without  shading. 
They  appear  in  the  most  varied  forms,  such 
as  isolated  tufts,  lines  drawn  across  the  sky, 
branching  featiier-like  plumes,  and  curved  lines 
ending  tufts. 

Sir  cirrus  are  composed  of  ice  crystals, 
their  transparent  character  depends  upon  the 
degree  of  separation  of  the  crystals. 

Before  sunrise  and  after  sunset,  cirrus  may 
still  be  colored  bright  yellow  or  red.  Being 
high  altitude  clouds,  they  light  up  befor  3  lower 
clouds  and  fade  out  much  later. 

Cirrus  often  indicate  the  direction  in  which 
a  storm  may  lie. 

2.  Cirrocumulus  (CC),  Cirrocumulus  (fig. 
15-1(B)),  commonly  called  mackerel  sky,  look  like 
rippled  sand  or  like  cirrus  containing  globular 
masses  of  cotton  usually  without  shadows.  Cir- 
rocumulus are  an  indication  that  a  storm  Is  prob- 
ably approaching.  The  individual  globules  of 
cirrocumulus  are  rarely  larger  than  1  degree 
as  measured  by  an  observer  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  at  or  near  sea  level. 

3.  Cirrostratus  (CS).  Cirrostratus  (fig. 
15-2(A))  are  a  thin,  whitish  veil,  which  does  not 
blur  the  outlines  of  the  sun  or  the  moon,  but 


gives  rit  to  I  a^os.  A  milky  veil  of  fog,  thin 
stratus,  aiid  aUoetratus  ar'^  distinguished  from 
a  veil  oi  c^rro&vratus  of  similar  appearance  by 
the  halo  pl.Jiiomenon,  which  the  sun  or  moon 
nearly  always  produces  in  a  layer  of  cirro- 
stratus. 

The  appearance  of  cirrostratus  is  a  good  in- 
dication of  rain.  In  the  Iropics,  however,  cir- 
rostratus quite  often  may  be  observed  with  no 
rain  following. 

MIDDLE  CLOUDS.  — Middle  clouds  are  de- 
scribed as  follows: 

1.  Alto<>umulus  (AC).  Altocumulus  (fig. 
l5-2(B))  are  a  layer  (or  patches)  of  clouds  com- 
posed of  flattened  globular  masses,  the  smallest 
elements  of  the  regularly  arranged  layer  being 
fairly  small  and  thin,  with  or  without  shading. 
The  balls  or  patches  usually  are  arranged  in 
groups,  in  lines,  or  in  waves.  This  cloud  form 
differs  from  cirrocumulus  by  generally  having 
larger  masses,  by  casting  shadows,  and  by 
having  no  connection  with  cirrus  forms.  A  co- 
rona or  irlsation  is  frequently  observed  on 
altocumulus. 

2.  Altostratus  (AS).  Altostratus  (fig.  15-3(A)) 
look  like  thick  cirrostratus,  but  without  halo 
phenomena;  altostratus  are  a  fibrous  veil  or 
sheet,  gray  or  bluish  in  color.  Sometimes  the 
sun  or  moon  is  completely  obscured. 

Light  rain  or  heavy  snow  may  fall  from  a 
cloud  layer  that  is  definitely  altostratus. 

Altostratus  can  sometimes  be  observed  at 
two  different  levels  in  the  sky  and  sometimes 
in  conjunction  with  altocumulus,  which  may  also 
exist  at  two  different  layers  in  the  sky. 

3.  Nimoostratus  (NS).  Nimbostratus  (fig.  15-4) 
appear  as  a  low,  amorphous,  and  rainly  layer 
of  clouds.  Of  a  dark  gray  color,  they  are  usually 
nearly  uniform  and  feebly  illuminated,  seemingly 
from  within. 

When  precipitation  occurs,  it  is  in  the  form  of 
continuous  rain  or  snow.  However,  nimbostratus 
may  occur  without  rain  or  snow  reaching  the 
ground.  In  cases  in  >^ich  the  precipitation  does 
not  reach  the  ground,  the  base  of  the  cloud  is 
usually  diffuse  and  looks  wet. 

In  most  cases,  nimbostratus  evolve fron.  alto- 
stratus  layers  which  grow  thicker  and  whOBe 
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/igure  15-5. —  Stratus. 
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Fipure  15-4.  —  Nimlwstratus. 


A  veil  of  stratus  gives  the  sky  a  character- 
istically hazy  appearance  ,  UsuaUy  ,  drizzle  Is 
the  only  precipitation  associated  with  stratus. 
When  there  Is  no  precipitation,  the  stratus  cloud 
form  appears  drier  than  other  similar  formo, 
and  it  shows  some  contrasts  and  s  ime  lighter 
transparent  parts. 

3.  Cu!  vilus  (CU).  Tumilus  (fig.  l5-6(A))  are 
dense  clouds  with  vertical  development.  Their 
upper  surfaces  are  dome  shaped  ani  exhibit 
rounded  protul)eranceb,  wh'le  their  bases  are 
nearly  horizontal.  Cumulus  fractus  or  fracto- 
cumulus  resemb'3  ragged  cumulus  In  which  the 
different  parts  show  corstant  change. 


bases  become  lower  until  they  become  a  layer 
of  nimbostratus. 

LOW  CLOUDS.  — Low  clouds  are  aescrlbed 
as  follows: 

1.  Stratocumulus  (SC).  Stratocumulup  (fig. 
15-3(B))  are  a  layer  (or  patches)  of  clouds 
composed  of  globular  masses  or  rolls.  The 
smallest  of  the  regularly  arranged  elements  are 
fairly  large.  They  are  soft  and  gray,  with  darke*" 
spots. 

2.  Stratus  (ST).  Stratus  (fig.  15-5)  are  a 
low,  uniform  layer  of  clouds,  resembling  fog, 
but  not  resting  on  the  ground.  When  a  layer 
of  stratus  Is  broken  up  Into  Irregular  shreds, 
it  is  designated  as  stratus  fracto. 


4.  Cumulonimbus  (CB).  Cumulonimbus  (fig. 
15"-(B))  are  heavy  masses  of  cumulus-type 
clouds,  w  'ii  greet  vertical  development,  whose 
cumullform  summits  resemble  mountains  or 
'owers.  Tops  may  extend  higher  than  60,000 
feet.  Their  upp^ir  parts  are  composed  of  ice 
crystals  and  have  a  fibrous  texture;  often  they 
spread  out  in  the  shape  of  an  anvil.  Cuinulonim«- 
bus  are  the  familiar  thunderclouds,  and  their 
precipitation  Is  of  aviolent,  intermittent,  showery 
character.  Hall  often  falls  from  well-developed 
cumulonlmtnis.  These  clouds  also  display  on 
occasion  several  readily  apparent  supplementary 
features,  such  as  (1)  mamma  or  hanging  pro- 
tuberancee,  like  pouches,  on  the  under  surface 
of  the  cloud;  (2)  tuba  (commonly  called  the 
funnel  cloud)  resembling  a  cloud  column  or  In- 
verted cloud  cone,  pendant  from  the  cloud  base; 
and  (3)  vlrga,  wisps  or  streaks  of  water  or  ice 
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particles  falling  out  of  a  cloud  hv^  tvaporal'ng 
before  reaching  the  eurth'fi  .urfaci  as 
precipitation. 

The  Aerographer's  Mate  must  learn  to  In- 
fallibly recognize  the  various  cloud  types  as 
seen  from  the  earth's  surface. 

In  figure  15-7  there  is  a  view  of  all  types 
of  clouds  in  a  tier,  each  cloud  type  being  shown 
at  its  average  height. 

Although  one  nevor  sees  all  these  types 
at  any  one  timo  in  nature,  quite  frequently 
two  or  three  layers  of  clouds  of  different  types 
may  be  observed  simultaneously. 

FOG 

Fog  may  be  defined  us  a  cloud  on  the  earth's 
surfaces  t.-at  Is,  visible  condensation  in  the  at- 
mosnhere  of  sufficient  density  to  interfere  with 
marine  and  aerial  navigation.  Fog  varies  in 
depth  from  ^  few  feet  to  many  hundreds  of  feet, 
lis  densit\  is  variable,  resulting  in  visibilities 
from  near  zero  to  several  ml-es.  It  differs 
from  rain  or  m'st  in  that  its  water  or  ice  par- 
ticJep  are  mr  e  minute  and  suspended,  and  do 
not  fiill  earthward. 

The  forecasting  of  fog  is  frequently  a  dif- 
ficult Job,  In  addition  to  knowledge  of  the  meteor- 
ological causes  of  fog  formation,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  local  geography 
and  topography,  for  a  slight  air  drainage  may 
be  enough  to  pravent  fog  formation,  or  a  quick 
shift  in  the  wind  direction  may  cause  fog  to 
cover  an  airport, 

Th'j  temperature  to  which  air  must  be 
coolrd,  at  a  constant  pressure  and  a  constant 
water  vapor  content,  in  order  for  saturation 
to  occur  is  tl  e  dewpoint.  This  is  a  variable, 
based  upon  the  amount  of  water  vapor  present 
in  the  atmosphere.  The  more  water  vapor  pre- 
sent, the  higher  the  dewpoint.  Thus,  the  dew- 
^  IS  really  an  index  of  the  amount  of  water 
va^  jr  present  in  the  air  at  a  given  pressure. 

The  two  manners  in  which  the  temperature 
and  dewpoint  may  be  made  to  coincide  are  as 
follows: 

1.  By  raising  the  dewpoint  until  it  equals  the 
;  3mperature. 


2.  By  lowering  the  temi^erature  to  the  dew- 
point. 

The  first  results  from  J\e  addition  of  Abater 
vapor  to  the  air  by  evraporation  from  '  iter 
surfaces,  wet  ground  ,  or  rain  falling  tl  ough 
the  air.  The  second  results  from  the  cooling 
of  t-ie  air  by  contact  v  th  a  cold  surface  under- 
neath. 

Types  of  Fog 

There  are  several  classifications  of  fog— 
radiation  fog,  advection  fog,  upslopr  fog,  and 
frontal  fog, 

RADIATION  FOG.  —  Hadiation  Jog,  which  gen- 
erally occurs  as  ground  f'^g,  is  caused  by  the 
radiational  cooling  of  the  earth's  surface.  It 
forms  only  at  night  and  over  a  land  ourface. 
It  never  forms  over  h  wat'^ir  surface.  This  type 
of  fog  usually  covers  a  wide  are^. 

After  eunset,  the  earth  receiver  jo  heat 
from  the  sun,  but  it  continues  to  radiate  heat. 
The  surface  begins  to  cool  because  of  thishtr.c 
loss.  As  the  earth  cools,  the  layer  of  air  clo<^e 
to  the  earth  is  cooled  Xsy  coniuotf  .n  (the  trans- 
fer of  heat  from  warmer  to  colier  ni  vte^  by 
contact).  This  causes  the  layer  near  the  ei  th 
to  be  cooler  than  the  air  immediately  aoovo  It, 
a  condition  called  an  inversion.  If  tli:  air  be- 
neath the  inversion  layer  ib  3uffic'?ntly  ^*  i3t 
and  it  cools  to  its  dewpoint,  fog  .nns,  .3 
fig,  15-8.)  In  case  of  a  calm,  this  cooling 
by  conduction  affects  only  a  very  s*  allow  la^  er 
(a  few  inches  deep),  because  air  Is  a  poor  con- 
ductor of  heat.  Wind  of  low  spe^^d  (3  to  5  knot .) 
causes  slight,  turbulent  currents.  This  ti  \ni- 
lence  is  enough  to  s;^read  the  fog  throu 
succeedingly  deeper  layers.  As  the  ^oturr  i 
cooling  continues,  the  air  temperature  drops 
further,  more  moisture  is  condensed,  and  the 
fog  becomes  deeper  and  denser. 

After  the  sun  rises,  the  earth  Is  ^.>*fte'\ 
Radiation  from  the  warming  surfare  heatL  the 
lower  air,  causing  evaporation  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  fog,  thereby  giving  the  appearance  of 
lifting.  Before  noon,  heat  radiated  from  'be 
warming  surface  of  the  earth  destroys  che  in- 
version, and  the  fog  evaporates  into  the  warmed 
air. 

Radiation  fog  Is  common  in  hig^-prebsure 
areas  where  the  wind  speed  is  usually  low 
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Figure  15-8.     Radiation  fog. 
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(2  to  5  knots)  and  clear  skies  are  frequent. 
This  permits  maximum  radlaticnal  cooling. 

ADVECTION  FOG.  — Advection  fog  is  the 
name  given  to  fog  produced  by  air  in  motion 
or  to  fog  formed  in  one  place  and  transported 
to  another.  This  ty-pe  of  fog  is  formed  when 
warmer  air  is  transported  over  colder  land  or 
water  surfaces.  Cooling  from  below  takes  place 
and  gradually  buildc  up  a  fog  layer.  The  cooling 
rate  depends  on  the  wind  speed  and  the  difference 
l?etween  the  air  temperature  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  surface  over  which  the  air  travels. 

Advection  fog  can  form  only  in  regions  where 
marked  temperature  contrasts  exist  ^'Ithin  a 
short  distance  of  each  other,  and  only  when  the 
wind  blows  from  ths  warm  region  toward  the 
cold  region.  (See  fig.  l5-9.)  It  Is  easy  to  locate 
areas  of  temperature  cotitraston  the  weather  map. 
They  are  usually  found  along  coastlines  or 
between  snow-covered  and  bare  ground. 


SEA  FOG  is  always  of  tiie  advection  type 
and  occurs  when  the  wind  brings  moist  warm 
air  over  a  colder  ocean  current.  The  greater 
the  difference  between  the  air  temperatui*e  and 
the  ocean  temperature,  the  deeper  and  denser 
the  foy^.  Sea  fog  may  occur  during  either  the 
day  or  the  night.  Some  wind  is  ne'^essary,  not 
only  to  provide  some  vertical  mixing,  but  actually 
also  to  move  the  air  to  the  place  ^yhere  it  is 
cooled.  Most  advection  fo^s  are  fouiid  at  si  3ed  ^ 
between  4  and  13  knots.  Sea  fogs  have  ^  en 
maintained  witli  wind  speed  as  high  elb  26  ki.  ><fl. 
They  exist  at  such  speeds  because  o?  Vne  lesser 
frict^onal  effect  over  a  water  surfico^,  Winde 
of  equal  speed  produce  less  turbulence  over 
water  than  over  land. 

Sea  fogs,  which  tend  to  persist  for  long 
periods  of  time,  are  quite  deep  and  dense.  Since 
the  temperature  of  the  ocean  surface  changes 
very  little  during  the  day,  it  is  not  surprising 
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to  hear  of  sea  fogs  which  have  lasted  for  weeks, 
A  good  example  of  sea  fog  Is  that  off  the  coast 
of  Newfoundland. 

LAND  ADVECTION  FOG  Is  found  near  large 
bodies  of  water;  that  Is,  along  seacoasts  and 
large  lakes.  Onshore  breezes  bring  maritime 
air  over  a  land  surface  which  has  cooled  by 
radiation  at  night.  (See  fig,  15-10.)  Also,  fogs 
may  form  over  the  ocean  and  be  blown  over  the 
land,  during-  either  the  day  or  the  ni^t.  Another 
situation  favorable  to  fog  formation  is  one  in 
which  air  flows  from  warm,  bare  ground  to 
snow-covered  ground  nearby. 

Land  advection  fog  cannot  exist  with  as  hi^ 
wind  speed  as  the  sea  type  because  of  the  greater 
turbulence.  If  only  a  sli^t  amount  of  cooling  is 
necessary  to  cause  condensation,  even  a  cloud 
cover  may  permit  the  land  surface  to  cool  enough 
to  *uise  fog.  This  type  of  fog  dissipates  over 
a  land  surface  in  much  the  same  fashion  as 
radiation  fog;  however,  since  it  is  usually 
deeper,  it  requires  a  longer  time  to  disperse. 
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STEAM  FOG,  another  type  of  advection  fog, 
occurs  within  air  masses;  but,  unlike  other 
air-mass  fogs,  which  are  formed  by  the  cooling 
of  the  air  temperature  to  the  dewpoint,  steam 
fog  is  caused  by  saturation  of  the  air  through 
evaporation  of  water.  It  occurc  when  cold  air 
moves  over  waim  water.  Evaporation  from  the 
surface  of  the  warm  water  easily  saturates  the 
cold  air,  causing  fog.  It  rises  from  the  surface 
like  smoke.  It  shot*'  i  be  noted  that  the  actual 
process,  heating  cold  air  over  a  warm  surface, 
tends  to  produce  instability.  Denseness  and  per- 
sistence are  favored  by  the  presence  of  in- 
version above  the  surface,  which  prevents  the 
fog  from  rising  very  high. 

This  type  of  fog  forms  on  clear  nights  over 
Inland '  ^s  and  rivers  in  late  fall  before  they 
are  frozen.  They  are  prevalent  along  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  Ohio  River  at  that  time  of 
year. 

ARCTIC  SEA  SMOKE  (name  given  to  steam 
fogs  in  the  Arctic  region)  forms  when  cold  air 
moves  over  a  warmar  water  surface,  which  is 
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Figure  15-10»  — Fog  caused  by  an  onshore  wind  and  cold  coastal  water. 
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most  often  found  in  breaks  of  the  surface  ice 
in  this  area.  It  may  alBO  occur  over  the  ocean 
surface  following  a  cold  frontal  passage  when 
the  water  is  approxiriately  40*  F  warmer  than 
air  passing  over  it» 

(JPSLOPE  FOOS.  — There  is  a  type  of  fog, 
called  upslope  fog,  vhich  is  caused  by  adiabatic 
cooling  of  rising  ai.  (adiabatic  cooling  is  the 
cooling  of  the  air  uy  expansion  as  it  rises), 
Upslope  fog  is  formed  when  moist,  warm  air 
is  forced  up  a  slope  by  the  wind.  The  coclirg 
of  the  air  is  almost  entirely  adiabatic,  dincv 
there  is  very  little  conduction  to  the  surface 
of  the  slope.  The  air  must  be  stable  before 
it  starts  its  motion  so  that  the  lifting  does  not 
cause  convection,  or  vertical  currents,  which 
would  dissipate  the  fog. 

Some  wind  speed  is  needed,  of  course,  to 
cause  the  upslope  motion.  The  fog  is  usually 
found  where  the  air  moves  up  a  gradual  slope. 
This  type  of  fog  is  deep  and  requires  consider- 
able time  to  dissipate.  The  most  common  fog 
of  this  type  is  called  CHEYENNE  FOG  and  is 
caused  by  the  westward  flow  of  air  from  the 
Missouri  Valley,  which  produces  fog  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Rockies. 

FRONTAL  FOGS.  — Frontal  fogs  are  another 
hazard  which  must  be  added  to  the  list  of  weather 


troubles  associated  with  fronts.  The  actual  fog 
occurs  under  the  frontal  surface  in  the  cold 
air  mass.  It  is  due  to  the  evaporation  of  falling 
rain.  This  additional  water  vapor  gradually  sat- 
urates the  air.  Precipitation  fails  from  the  lifted 
warm  air  through  the  cold  air.  Evaporation  from 
the  rain  continues  as  long  as  the  temperature 
of  the  raindrops  is  higher  than  the  temperature 
of  the  air,  even  though  the  cold  air  is  already 
saturated.  Naturally,  the  upper  regions  become 
saturated  first  because  the  lemperature  and  dew- 
point  are  lower  at  the  hiy^her  altitude.  As  the 
evaporation  from  the  rain  continues,  a  layer 
of  clouds  begins  to  build  down  from  the  frontal 
surface.  Eventually,  this  oloud  layer  extends 
to  the  ground  and  becomes  fog.  During  the  day, 
there  may  be  enough  turbulence  caused  by  solar 
heating  to  k6vp  this  cloud  off  the  ground.  However, 
after  dark,  because  of  dying  convection  currents 
and  the  nocturnal  cooling  of  the  air,  the  ceiling 
drops  -.ery  suddenly.  It  Is  this  sudden  closing 
in  after  dark  that  makes  this  type  of  fog  so 
dangerous. 

Cold  fronts  usually  move  so  rapidly  and  have 
such  na  .  row  bands  of  precipitation  and  high  wind 
speeds  tiiat  COLD-FRONT  FOG  is  comparatively 
rare  and  short  lived, 

WARM-FRONT  FOG,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
common  and  dangerous.  Since  frontal  systems 
are  quite  extensive,  warm-front  fog  may  cover 
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a  wide  area.  This  type  fog  Is  also  very  deep, 
because  it  extends  from  the  ground  to  the  frontal 
surface.  The  clouds  iimve  the  frontal  surface 
also  slow  down  the  dissipating  effect  of  solar 
heating.  All  these  factors  make  tliC  warm-front 
fog  the  worst  possible  type  to  encounter.  (See 
fig.  15-n.) 

DEW 

Dew  is  a  deposit  of  waterdrops  on  objects 
at  or  near  the  ground.  It  Is  produced  by  conden- 
sation of  water  vapor  frO!n  the  suri-ounding 
clear  air  and  occurs  on  relatively  calm,  clear 
nights. 


White  Dew 

White  dew  consists  of  a  deposit  of  white, 
frozen  devr'  drops.  It  first  forms  as  liquid  dew, 
then  freezes. 

FIWST 

Frost,  or  hoarfrost,  is  a  deposit  of  ice 
having  a  crystalline  appearance.  It  generally 
assumes  the  form  of  scales,  needles,  feathers, 
or  fans.  Hoarfrost  is  the  solid  equivalent  of 
dew  and  should  not  be  confused  with  white  dew, 
which   is   dew   frozen  after  it  formed.  Frost 


(A)   WEATHER  MAP 
WARM-FRONT  FOG 


PRECIPITATION  AREA 


WARM  FfiONT 


(B)  VERT 
ALONG 


WARM  A 


Figure  15-11,  — V/arm-front  fog, 
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forms  as  such  directly  without  going  through  the 
liquid  stage. 

TORNADOES 

A  tornado  Is  an  exceedingly  violent  whirling 
storm  with  a  small  diameter,  usually  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  or  less.  The  length  of  the  track  of  a 
tornado  on  the  ground  may  t)e  from  a  few 
hundred  feet  to  300  miles;  the  average  is  less 
than  25  miles.  When  not  touching  the  ground 
it  is  termer*,  a  ** Funnel  Cloud."  Data  from 
recent  tornado  studies  Indicate  that  the  velocities 
of  tornadic  winds  are  in  the  general  range  of 
150  to  300  mUes  per  hour.  A  large  reduction  of 
:.>ressure  in  the  center  due  to  the  spiraling  of  the 
air  seems  to  cause  buildings  in  the  path  of  the 
storm  ^o  explode.  The  speed  of  the  storm  over 
the  earth's  surface  Is  comparatively  slow  — 
usually  25  to  40  mph. 

Most  of  the  tornadoes  in  the  United  States 
occur  in  the  late  spring  and  early  sumner,  and 
are  associated  with  thunderstorm  activity  and 
heavy  rain.  Tornadoes  have  been  observed  with 
various  synoptic  situations  and  usually  are  as- 
sociated with  overrunning  cold  air.  Statistics 
show  that  the  majority  of  tornadoes  appear  about 
75  to  180  miles  ahead  of  a  cold  front  along 
the  prefrontal  squall  line.  Figure  15-12  shows 
the  various  stages  of  development  of  a  tornado. 

A  situation  that  is  noticeably  favorable  to 
tornado  activity  is  cold  air  advection  aloft. 
When  mP  air  mo\9S  across  the  United  States, 
it  becomes  heated  In  the  low  levels  from  the 
Western  Plateaus.  Having  a  density  equal  to 
or  less  than  the  mT  air  moving  northward  over 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  mP  air  rides  up 
over  the  mT  air.  The  mP  air  still  maintains 
low  temperatures  at  higher  altitudes;  this  causes 
extreme  instability. 

The  following  conditions  may  indicate  possible  ' 
tornado  activity: 

1.  Pronounced  horizontal  wind  shear.  (Wind 
shear  is  the  rate  of  chv^nge  of  wind  velocity 
witii  distance.^ 

2.  Rapidly  moving  cold  front. 

3.  Strong  convergence. 

4.  Marked  convective  instability. 

5.  Dry  air  nr»a8S  superimposed  on  a  raoist 
air  mass.  Abrup.  change  in  moisture  content, 
usually  below  10,000  feet. 
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Figure  15-12.  — Stages  of  development  of  a 
tornado. 


6.  Marked  convection  to  the  minus  10**C  Iso- 
therm. 

WATERSPOUTS 

Vv  ate r spouts  are  tornadoes  that  form  over 
ocean  areas.  They  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes.  One  is  the  true  waterspout  In  which 
the  vortex  forms  at  the  cloud  and  extends  to 
the  surface.  This  type  occurs  mainly  in  advance 
of  a  squall  line.  The  second  type,  often  called 
the  pseudo-waterspout,  originates  just  above  the 
water  surface  and  builds  upward;  this  type 
is  identical  with  whirling  dust  often  seen  on 
deserts. 
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LITHOMETEORS 

Along  with  hydrometeors,  due  consideration 
must  be  given  to  lithometeors,  since  they  affect 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  Lithometeors  com- 
prise a  olae^s  of  atmospheric  phenomena,  among 
which  dry  hazti  and  smoke  are  the  most  common 
examples.  In  contrast  to  a  hydrometeor,  which 
consists  largely  of  water,  a  lithometeor  is  com- 
posed solid  dust  or  sand  particles,  or  the 
i. '^y  products  of  combustion. 

Haze  Is  suspended  dust  or  salt  particles  so 
small  that  they  cannot  be  individually  felt  or 
seen  by  the  unaided  eye.  They  reduce  visibility 
and  lend  a  characteristic  opalescent  appearance 
to  the  air.  Haze  resembles  a  uniform  Veil  over 
the  landscape  that  subdues  its  colors.  This  veil 
has  a  bluish  tinge  when  viewed  against  a  dark 
background  and  a  dirty  yellow  or  orange  tinge 
when  viewed  against  a  bright  background. 

Irregular  differences  in  air  temperature  may 
cause  a  shimmering  veil  over  the  landscape. 
This  is  called  optical  haze. 

SMOKE 

Smoke  is  fine  ash  particles  suspended  in 
the  atmosphere.  When  smoke  is  present,  the 
disk  of  the  sun  at  sunrise  and  sunset  appears 
very  red  and  during  the  daytime  has  an  orange 
tinge.  Smoke  at  a  distance,  such  as  from  forest 
fires,  usually  has  a  light  grayish  or  bluish  color 
and   is   evenly   distributed   in  the  upper  air. 

DUST 

Dust  is  finely  divided  solid  matter,  uniformly 
distributed  in  the  air.  It  imparts  a  tannish  or 
grayish  hue  to  distant  objects.  The  sun's  disk 
is  pale  and  colorless  or  has  a  yellow  tinge  at 
all  periods  of  the  day. 

Blowing  Dust 

•Blowing  Dust  consists  of  dust  raised  by  the 
wind  to  moderate  heights  above  the  ground  and 
restricting  horizontal  visibility  to  less  than 
7  miles.  When  visibility  is  reduced  to  less  than 
5/8  mile  but  not  less  than  5/l6  mile  it  is 
classed  as  a  duststorm  and  if  less  than  5/l6 
mile,  a  severe  duststorm. 


SAND 

Fine  particles  of  sand  picked  up  from  the 
surface  by  the  wind  and  blown  about  in  clouds 
or  sheets  constitute  a  troublesome  lithometeor 
in  some  regions. 

Blowing  Sand 

Blowing  sand  consists  of  sand  raised  by 
the  wind  to  moderate  heights  above  the  ground 
reducing  horizontal  visibility  to  less  than  7 
miles.  When  the  visibility  is  reduced  to  less 
than  6/8  milo  but  not  less  than  5/l6  mile,  it 
is  classed  as  a  sandstorm  and  if  less  than 
5/16  of  a  mile,  a  severe  sandstorm. 

DUST  DEVILS 

Dubt  devils,  phenomena  of  whirling,  dust- 
laden  air,  are  caused  by  intense  solar  radiation, 
whicb  sets  up  a  steep  lapse  rate  near  the 
ground.  They  are  best  developed  on  a  calm, 
hot  afternoon  with  clear  skies,  and  in  desert 
regions.  As  the  intense  surface  heating  sets  up 
a  steep  lapse  rate,  a  small  circulation  is  formed 
when  the  surrounding  air  rushes  in  to  fill  the 
area  of  the  rising  warm  air.  This  warm  as- 
cending air  carries  dust,  leaves,  and  other 
small  material  to  a  height  of  a  few  hundred 
feet. 


PHOTOMETEORS 

The  photometeors  are  any  of  a  number  of 
atmospheric  phenomena  which  appear  as  luminous 
patterns  in  the  sky.  They  constitute  such  phe- 
nomena as  solar  and  lunar  haios,  solar  and 
lunar  coronas,  rainbows,  and  fogbows.  Photo- 
meteors  are  not  active  elements;  that  is,  they 
generally  do  not  cause  adverse  weather.  How- 
ever, they  are  related  to  clouds  which  do  caus'^ 
adverse  weather.  Thus,  they  heTp  In  describing 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

HALOS 

A  halo  is  a  luminous  ring  around  the  sun 
or  moon.  When  It  appears  around  the  sun,  it  is 
a  solar  halo;  when  it  forms  around  the  moon, 
it  Is  a  lunar  halo.  It  usually  appears  whitish, 
bv.t  It  may  show  the  spectral  colors  (red, 
orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet) 
with  the  red  ring  on  the  inside  and  the  violet 
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ring  on  the  outside.  The  sky  is  darker  inside  the 
ring  than  outside,  Halos  are  formed  by  RE- 
FRACTION of  light  as  it  passes  through  ice 
crystals.  This  means  that  halos  aro  almost 
exclusively  associated  witii  oirriform  clouds. 
Refraction  of  light  means  that  the  light  passes 
through  prisms;  that  is,  ice  crystals  which  act 
as  priRms,  Some  reflection  of  light  also  takes 
place, 

Halos  appear  in  various  sizes,  but  the  most 
com-non  size  is  the  small  22-degree  halo.  The 
size  of  K.^  nalo  can  be  determined  visually  with 
case.  Technically,  the  radius  of  the  22  -degree 
halo*  subtends  an  arc  of  22  degrees.  This  simply 
means  that  the  angle  measured  from  the  ob- 
servation point  between  the  luminous  body  and 
the  ring  is  22°,  Halos  of  other  sizes  are  formed 
in  the  same  manner. 


ELECTROMETEORS 

An  electrometeor  is  a  visible  or  audible 
manifestation  of  atmospheric  electricity.  The 
more  important  electrometeors  are  thunder- 
storms, lightning,  and  the  auroras. 

THUNDERSTORMS 

An  Aerographer's  Mate  must  be  cognizant  of 
thunderstorm  activity  in  order  to  advise  pilots 
as  to  the  beet  possible  routes  for  flight.  Since 
approximately  44,000  thunderstorms  occur  daily 
over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  a  pilot  will  some- 
times fly  through  a  thunderstorm  or  a  thunder- 
storm area.  The  turbulence  within  most  thunder- 
storms is  considered  one  of  the  worst  hazards 
of  Hying, 


CORONAS 


A  corona  is  a  luminous  ring  surrounding  the 
sun  (solar)  or  moor  (I'lnar)  and  is  formeil  by 
DIFFRACTION  of  ilght  by  water  droplets.  It 
may  vary  greatly  in  size,  but  is  usually  smaller 
than  a  halo.  All  the  spectral  colors  may  be 
visible,  with  rr.-d  on  the  outside;  but  frequently 
the  inner  colors  are  not  visible.  Sometimes  the 
spectral  colors  or  portions  of  them  are  repeated 
several  times  and  are  somewhat  irregularly 
distributed.  This  phenomenon  is  called  irides- 
cence. 

RAINBOWS 


The  rainbow  is  a  circular  arc  seen  opposite 
the  sun,  usually  exhibiting  all  the  primary  col- 
ors, with  red  on  the  outside.  It  is  caused  by 
diffraction,  lefraction,  and  reflection  of  light 
within  raindrops,  often  with  a  secondary  bow 
outside  the  primary  one.  In  this  case  the  colors 
are  reversed.  The  colors  of  a  rainbow  are  red 
to  blue  and  violet. 


FOGBvOWS 


A  fogbow  is  a  whUish  semicircular  arc  seen 
opposite  the  sun  in  fog.  Its  outer  margin  has 
a  reddish  tinge;  its  inner  margin  has  a  bluish 
tinge.  The  middle  of  the  band  is  white.  An  addi- 
tional bow,  with  the  colors  reversed,  sometimes 
appears  inside  the  first. 


Ground  personnel  also  need  to  be  advised 
as  to  the  strong  gusty  surface  winds  that  are 
often  associated  with  the  thunderstorm. 

Much  of  the  information  about  thunderstorms 
in  this  chapter  \t\  based  on  the  findings  of  the 
Thunderstorm  Project  which  was  conducted  at 
Orlando,  Fla,,  and  Wilmington,  Ohio,  as  a  joint 
project  of  the  weather  services  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  the  National  Weather  Service. 

Formation 


The  thunderstorm  represents  a  violent  and 
Spectacular  atmospheric  phenomenon.  The 
thunderstorn^  is  usually  accompanied  by  lightning, 
thunder,  he>vy  .rain,  gusty  surface  wind,  and 
frequen&ly  by  hail,  A  certain  combination  of  at- 
mospheric conditions  is  necessary  for  the  for- 
mation of '  a  thunderstorm.  These  factors  are 
conditionally  unstable  air  of  relatively  high  hu- 
midity and'  some  type  of  lifting  action.  Before 
the  air  actually  becomes  unstable,  it  must  be 
lifted  to  a  point  where  it  is  warmer  than  the 
surrounding  air.  When  this  condition  is  brought 
about  ,  the  relatively  warmer  air  continues  to 
rise  freely  until,  at  some  point  aloft,  its  cem- 
perature  has  cooled  to  the  temperature  of  the 
surrounding  air.  In  order  to  bring  the  warm 
surface  air  to  a  point  where  it  will  continue 
to  rise  freely,  some  type  of  external  lifting  action 
must  be  Introduced.  Many  conditions  satisfy  this 
requirement.  For  example,  an  air  mass  may  be 
lifted  by  heating,  terrain,  and  fronts  or  con- 
vergence. 
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Structure 

The  fundamental  stractural  element  of  the 
thunderstorm  is  the  unit  of  convective  circula- 
tion known  as  a  convective  cell.  A  mature 
thunderstorm  contains  several  of  these  cells, 
which  vary  in  diameter  from  1  to  6  miles.  By 
radar  analysis  and  measurement  of  drafts,  it 
hafl  been  determined  that,  generally,  each  cell 
iB  independent  of  surrounding  cells  of  the  same 
storm.  Each  cell  progresses  through  a  cycle 
which  lasts  from  1  to  3  hours.  In  the  initial 
stage  (cumulus  development),  the  cloud  consists 
of  a  single  cell;  but  as  the  development  pro- 
gresses, the  new  cells  form  and  older  cells 
dissipate. 

The  life  cycle  of  the  thunderstorm  cell  con- 
sists of  three  distinct  stages;  they  are  the 
cumulus  stage,  the  mature  stage,  and  the  dis- 
sipating or  anvil  stage.  (See  fig.  15-13*) 


CUMULUS  MATURE  ANViL  OR 

STAGE  STAGE  OiSSlPATlNG  STAGE 
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Figure  15-13.  —  Life  cycle  of  a  thunderstorm 
cell. 

CUMULUS  STAGE.  — Although  most  cumulus 
olouds  do  not  become  thunderstorms  the  initial 
stage  of  a  thunderstorm  is  always  a  cumulus 
oloud.  The  chief  distinguishing  feature  of  this 
cumulus  or  building  stage  is  an  updraft,  which 
prevails  throughout  the  entire  cell.  Such  up- 
drafts  vary  from  a  few  feet  per  second  to  as 
much  as  lOO  feet  per  second  in  mature  cells. 


MATirKE  STAGE.  — The  beginning  of  surface 
rain,  with  adjacent  updrafts  and  downdrafts,  ini- 
tiates the  mature  stage.  By  this  time  the  apex 
of  the  average  cell  has  attained  a  height  of  25,000 
feet  or  more.  As  the  raindrops  begin  to  fall, 
the  frictional  drag  between  the  raindrops  and 
the  surrounding  air  causes  the  air  to  begin  a 
downward  motion.  Since  the  lapse  rate  within  a 
thunderstorm  cell  is  more  than  the  moist  adia- 
batic  rate,  the  descending  saturated  air  soon 
reaches  a  level  where  it  is  colder  than  its 
environment;  consequently,  its  rate  of  downward 
motion   is    accelerated  .  This  is  a  downdraft. 

A  short  time  after  the  rain  starts  its  initial 
fall,  the  updraft  reaches  its  maximum  speed. 
The  speed  of  the  updraft  increases  with  al- 
titude. Downdrafts  are  usually  strongest  at  the 
middle  and  lower  levels,  although  the  variation 
in  speed  from  one  altitude  to  another  is  less 
than  in  the  case  of  updrafts.  Downdrafts  are  not 
as  strong  as  updrafts;  downdrafts  speed  ranges 
from  a  few  feet  per  second  to  about  40  feet 
per  second.  Significant  downdrafts  seldom  extend 
to  the  top  of  the  cell  because  in  most  cases 
only  ice  crystals  and  snowflakes  are  present, 
and  their  rate  of  fall  is  insufficient  to  cause 
appreciable  downdrafts. 

The  mature  cell,  then,  generally  extends  far 
above  25,000  feet,  and  the  lower  levels  consist 
of  sharp  updrafts  and  downdrafts  adjacent  to 
each  other.  Large  water  droplets  are  encountered 
suspended  in  the  updrafts,  and  descending  with 
the  downdrafts  as  rain. 

DISSIPATING  (ANVIL)  STAGE.  — Throughout 
the  life  span  of  the  mature  cell,  more  and  more 
air  aloft  is  being  dragged  down  by  the  falling 
raindrops.  Consequently,  the  downdraft  spreads 
out  to  take  the  place  of  the  dissipating  updraft. 
As  this  process  progresses,  the  entire  lower 
portion  of  the  cell  becomes  an  area  of  down- 
draft.  Since  this  is  an  unbalanced  situation,  and 
since  the  descending  motion  In  the  downdraft 
effects  a  drying  process,  '  entire  structure 
begins  to  dissipate.  The  hign  winds  aloft  have 
now  carried  the  upper  section  of  the  cloui  into 
the  anvil  form,  indicating  that  gradualdiesipation 
is  overtaking  the  storm  cell. 

Vertical  Development 

MEASUREMENT.  — Thunderstorms  have  ^en 
accurately  measured  as  high  as  67,000  lec  nd 
it  is  believed  that  some  severe  thunderstc  is 
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actually  attiiiii  a  greater  height  than  tl.Is. 
often   the  maxlmam  height  iy  from  40.n00  to 
45,000  feel.  Air-mass  thunclci  stornis  in  general 
extend   to   greater  heights  'han  frontal  types, 

DRAFTS  AND  GUSTS.  -  Rising;  nd  i-scendiiig 
drafts  of  air  are,  in  effect,  the  rtiuetuial  bvises 
of  the  thunderstorm  cell.  A  draft  is  a  large-scale 
vertical  current  of  air  that  is  continuous  over 
many  thousands  of  feet  of  altitude.  Speeds  of  the 
drafts  are  either  relatively  consbr.il  or  graa- 
ually  vai-yirg  from  one  altitude  to  the  next. 
Gusts,  on  the  other  hand,  are  smaller  scaled 
discontinuities  associated  with  the  draft  proper, 
A  draft  n^ay  be  compared  to  a  great  river  flowing 
a  a  fairly  constant  rate,  whereas  a  gust  is 
comparable  to  an  eddy  or  any  other  random 
motion  of  water  within  the  main  current, 

Thi:   iorstorm  Weather 

RATN',  — Liquid  water  in  a  storm  may  be 
ascending  If  encountered  in  i.  strong  updraft; 
it  may  be  suspended,  seemingly  without  motion, 
yet  in  extremely  heavy  concentration;  or  it  may 
be  falling  to  the  ground.  Rain,  ab  normally  meas- 
ured by  surface  instruments,  is  associated  with 
the  downdraft.  This  does  not  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  pilot  entering  a  cloud  and  being 
swamped,  so  to  speak,  even  though  rain  has  not 
been  observed  from  surface  positions.  Rain  is 
found  in  almost  every  case  below  the  freezing 
level.  In  instances  in  which  no  rain  Is  encoun- 
tered, the  storm  probably  has  not  developed  into 
the  mature  stage. 

Statistics  show,  although  heavy  rain  is  gen- 
erally reported  at  all  levels  of  a  mature  storm, 
the  greatest  Incidence  of  heavy  rain  occurs  In 
the   middle   and   lower   levels  of  tne  storms, 

HAIL.  — Hail,  if  present,  is  most  often  found 
in  the  mature  stage.  Very  seldom  Is  it  found 
at  more  than  on*^  or  two  levels  within  the  same 
storm.  When  It  :s  observed,  its  duration  is 
very  short.  The  r;iaximum  occurence  is  at  mid- 
dle levels  for  ^.11  intensities  of  hail.  During 
Project  Thunderstorm,  hail  was  encountered  at 
a  maximum  of  10  percent  of  the  traverses  at 
any  given  altitude.  However,  the  area  from 
which  the  data  were  taken  is  far  removed  from 
the  region  of  the  greatest  surface  hail,  the 
Great  Plains  States, 

SNOW, —  The  maximum  frequency  of  moderate 
and  heavy  snow  occurs  several  thousand  feet 


alx)ve  the  freezinp;  level.  Snow,  mixed  in  many 
cases  with  tiupticoiJed  rain,  may  be  encoun- 
tered in  updrai't  .i  eas  at  all  altitudes  above  the 
freezing  level.  This  presents  a  unique  icing 
problem— wet  snow  pacl^ed  on  Uie  leading  edge 
of  the  wing  of  the  aircraft  resulting  In  the  for- 
mation of  rime  ice, 

TURBULENCE, -There  is  a  certain  deflnite 
correlation  between  turbulence  and  precipitation. 
The  intensity  of  associated  turbulence.  In  most 
cases,  varies  directly  with  the  intensity  of  the 
precipitation, 

ICING,  —  Icing  may  be  encountered  at  any 
level  where  the  temperature  is  below  freezing. 
Both  rime  and  clear  ice  occur,  witJi  rime  pre- 
dominating in  the  regions  of  sno^v  and  mixed 
rain  and  snow. 

Since  th<3  freezing  level  Is  also  the  zone  of 
greatest  frequency  of  heavy  turbulence  and  gen- 
erally heavy  rainfall,  this  particular  altitude 
appears  to  be  the  most  hazardous, 

SURFACE  VVI>:D,— A  significant  hazard  asso- 
ciated with  thunderstorm  activity  is  the  rapid 
change  in  surface  wind  direction  and  speed  im- 
mediately prior  to  storm  passage.  The  strong 
winds  at  the  surface  accompanying  thunderstorm 
passage  are  the  result  of  the  horizontal 
spreading  out  of  downdraft  currents  from  within 
the  storm  as  they  approach  the  su  face  of  the 
earth. 

The  total  wind  speed  Is  a  result  of  the 
downdraft  divergence  plus  the  forward  velocity 
of  the  storm  cell.  Thus,  the  speeds  at  the 
le  Jing  edge,  as  the  storm  approaches,  are 
greater  than  those  at  the  trailing  edge.  The 
initial  wind  surge,  as  observed  at  the  surface, 
is  known  as  the  FIRST  GUST, 

The  speed  of  the  first  gust  is  normally  the 
highest  recorded  durirj  storm  passage,  and  the 
direction  may  vary  as  much  as  180  degrees 
from  the  previously  prevailing  surface  wind. 
First-gust  speeds  increase  to  an  average  of 
about  16  knots  over  prevailing  speeds,  although 
gusts  of  over  78  knots  (90  mph)  have  been  re- 
corded. The  average  change  of  wind  direction 
associated  with  the  first  gust  is  about 40  degrees. 

Classifications 

All  thunderstorms  are  similar  in  physical 
makeup;  ^t  for  purposes  of  identification,  they 
m"y  be  divided  into  two  general  groups  —  frontal 
thunderstorms  and  air-mass  thunderstorms. 
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FRONTAL. —  Frontal  thunderstorms  are  most 
commonly  associated  with  the  warm  and  cold 
types  of  fronts. 

The  warm-front  thunderstorm  is  caused  when 
warm,  moist,  unstable  air  is  forced  aloft  over 
a  colder,  denser  shelf  of  retreating  air.  Warm- 
front  thunderstorms  are  generally  scattered;  they 
are  difficult  to  identify  because  they  are  ob- 
scured by  other  clouds. 

The  cold-front  thunderstorm  is  caused  by 
the  forward  motion  of  a  wedg^  of  cold  air  into 
a  Vsndy  of  warm,  moist,  unstable  air.  Cold- 
front  storms  are  normally  positioned  aloft  along 
the  fronta*  surface  in  what  appears  to  be  a  con- 
tinuous line. 

Under  special  atmospheric  conditions,  a  line 
of  thunderstorms  develops  ahead  of  a  cold  front. 
This  line  of  thunderstorms  is  known  as  a  pre- 
frontal squall  line.  Its  distance  ahead  of  the 
front  raiiges  from  50  to  300  miles.  Prefrontal 
thunderstorms  are  usually  intense  and  appear 
very  menacing.  Bases  of  the  clouds  are  very 
low.  Tornadoes  sometimes  occur  when  this  type 
of  activity  is  present. 

AIR  MASS.  — Air-mass  thunderstorms  are 
subdivided  into  several  types.  In  this  discussion, 
however,  only  two  basic  types  are  mentioned  — 
the  convective  thunderstorm  and  the  orographic 
thunderstorm, 

CONVECTIVE,  —  Convective  thunderstorms 
may  occur  over  land  or  water  almost  anywhere 
In  the  world.  Their  formation  is  caused  by  solar 
heating  of  various  areas  of  the  land  or  sea, 
which,  in  turn,  provides  heat  to  the  air  in  trans- 
it. The  land  type  of  convective  thunderstorms 
normally  forms  during  the  afternoon  hours  after 
the  earth  has  gained  maximum  heating  from  the 
sun.  If  the  circulation  is  such  that  cool,  moist, 
convectively  unstable  air  is  passing  over  this 
land  area,  heating  from  below  causes  convective 
currents  and  results  in  towering  cumulus  or 
thunderstorm  activity.  Dissipation  usually  be- 
gins during  the  early  evening  hours. 

Storms  that  occur  over  bodies  of  water  form 
in  the  same  manner,  but  at  different  hours.  Sea 
storms  usually  form  during  the  evening  after 
the  sun  has  set.  They  dissipate  during  the  late 
morning.  An  example  that  combines  both  types 
of  convective  thunderstorms  is  the  situation  that 
exists  in  Florida.  Circulation  around  the  Ber- 
muda high  transports  moist  air  over  the  land 


surface  of  Florida  during  tlie  entire  day.  The 
Bermuda  high  causes  air  to  flow  from  the  east 
over    Florida.    Thvuider  storms    off    the  east 
Florida  coast   at   night   are  caused  by  warm 
air  advection  from  the  east  wind  and  the  warm 
axis   of  the   Gulf  Stream,  aided  by  nocturnal 
cooling  of  air  above  sea  level,  setting  up  an 
unstable  lapse  rate.  During  the  hours  of  sun- 
light, the  land  surface  is  considerably  warrior 
than  the  air;  consequently,  the  air  is  subjected 
to  heating  from  below,  Convective  currents  re- 
sult, and  the  common  afternoon  thunderstorm  is 
observed.   After  sundown,  the  earth  loses  its 
heat.   Dissipation    occurs,    and  the  apparent 
movement  of  the  storms  to  sea  takes  place. 
As  the  circulation  causes  air  to  flow  over  the 
peninsula   at   night,   the  air  is  cooled  by  the 
land  surface.  As  this  same  air  moves  out  over 
the  warm  water,  it  is  heated  from  below,  and 
cumulus  activity  occurs.  Water,  not  being  sub- 
ject to  such  rapid  temperature  changes  as  land, 
retains  much  of  the  heat  it  has  gained  during 
the  day.  When  the  sun  rises,  tlie  air  over  the 
sea  surface  becomes  warmer  than  the  surface, 
thereby  destroying  the  balance   necessary  to 
keep   a  storm  active,  and  dissipation  occurs. 
As   a  general  rule,  convective  thunderstorms 
are  scattered  and  easily  recogniz^ad.  They  are 
relatively  high,  and  visibility  is  generally  good 
in  the  surrounding  area. 


OROGRAPHIC,  —  Orographic  thunderstorms 
form  In  mountainous  regions,  particularly  ad- 
jacent to  individual  peaks.  A  good  example  of 
this  type  of  storm  occurs  in  the  northern  Rocky 
Mountain  region.  When  the  circulation  of  the  air 
is  from  the  west,  moist  air  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean  is  transported  to  the  mountains,  where  it 
is  forced  aloft  by  the  upslope  of  the  terrain. 
If  the  air  is  also  conditionally  unstable,  this 
upslope  motion  causes  thunderstorm  activity  on 
the  windward  side  of  the  mountains.  This  ac- 
tivity may  form  a  long,  unbroken  line  of  storms 
similar  to  a  cold  front.  The  storms  persist 
as  long  as  the  circulation  causes  an  upslope 
motion. 

From  the  windward  side  of  the  mountains, 
identification  of  orographic  storms  may  some- 
times be  difficult  because  the  storms  are  ol>- 
scured  by  other  clouds.  From  the  lee  side, 
identification  is  positives  the  outlines  of  each 
storm  are  plainly  visible.  Orographic  storms, 
almost  without  exception,  enshroud  mountain 
peaks  or  hills. 
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Thunderstorm  Detection 

The  iixformiition  of  upper  air  observations 
and  the  surface  weather  charts  gives  indications 
of  tliunderstorm  activity.  However,  since  these 
charts  are  normally  prepared  at  6-  and  12- 
hour  intervals,  it  is  understandable  that  certain 
weatlier  phenomena  may  form  during  the  periods 
when  observations  for  maps  and  upper  air 
soundings  are  not  scheduled. 

Although  a  synoptic  weather  map  gives  def- 
inite indications  of  an  approaching  front  or  hur- 
ricane, or  of  the  presence  of  thunderstorms  in 
a  specific  area,  minute-to-minute  tracking  of 
these  w'eather  phenomena  is  not  possible.  From 
th?  above-mentioned  sources,  the  exact  time  of 
the  occurrence  of  adverse  weather  is  extremely 
difficult  and,  at  times,  imposGible  to  forecast. 

Radar  has  provided  meteorology  with  an  ad- 
ditional tool  to  be  used  in  the  collection  of  at- 
mospheric data.  It  has  been  proved  that  reflec- 
tion of  radar  pulses  from  precipitable  water 
associated  with  clouds  permits  the  continuous 
tracking  of  the  position  of  such  clouds  with 
respect  to  the  location  of  a  station.  Radar  methods 
make  it  possible  to  forecast  the  approach  of  un- 
fa vora::)le  weather  with  greater  accuracy  and 
with  less  difficulty  than  can  be  achieved  by  other 
methods. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  training  manual 
to  discuss  the  relation  between  forecasting  and 
radar  in  detail;  however,  one  of  the  basic  means 
of  presentation  should  be  mentioned  — the  PPI 
(Plan  Position  Indicator),  The  PPI  scan  is  fre- 
quently employed  where  the  tactical  conditions 
require  that  range  and  bearing  information  be 
obtained  concerning  objects  in  or  near  a  hori- 
zontal plane  centered  at  the  site  of  the  radar 
station.  Not  only  can  the  proximity  of  storms 
be  ascertained,  but  also  their  speed  ,  area, 
and  development  can  be  judged  accurately  by 
an  experienced  observer.  Within  the  limitations 
of  the  radar  equipment  used  with  respect  to 
range,  precise  short-range  forecasts  vital  to 
the  safet>  of  personnel  and  equipment  can  be 
issued. 

Destructive  phenomena,  such  as  the  thunder- 
storm, can  be  detected,  and  their  approach  to 
the  ship  or  station  can  be  timed.  In  this  manner, 
storm  warnings  can  be  given  sufficiently  early 
so  that  storm  conditions  may  be  set.  With  a 
radar  range  of  80  to  100  miles,  a  warning  can 
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Figure  15-14,-  Radar  echo  of  a  thunderstorm* 


be  issued  5  to  6  hours  prior  to  the  arrival  of 
a  destructive  Btorm  traveling  at  a  speed  of  less 
than  20  knots. 

The  radar  echo  from  a  convective  thunder- 
storm of  a  PPi  scope  is  shown  in  fig^are  15-14. 
The  radar  was  adjusted  for  a  25-mile  range. 
The  concentric  lines  are  5-mile  markers.  The 
bright  area  at  azimuth  190  and  the  8-mile  range 
is  a  thunderstorm. 

The  weather  map  of  an  area  in  which  convec- 
tive thunderstorms  are  prevalent  gives  no  defi- 
ite  indication  of  the  probability  of  a  storm 
occurring  at  any  given  location.  All  that  can  be 
said,  following  a  careful  study  of  the  weather 
map,  is  that  the  air  In  the  vicinity  of  the  ship 
or  station  is  unstable  and  that  thunderstorms 
v/ill  probably  occur  in  the  £*rea.  The  storm 
picked  up  on  the  PPI  scope  in  figure  15-14 
did  not  appear  on  the  weather  map, 

LIGHTNING 

Lightning  may  be  defined  as  a  flash  of  iignt 
from  a  sudden  electrical  discharge  which  takes 
place  between  clouds  or  inside  a  cloud  or  from 
high  structures  on  the  the  ground  or  from 
mountains.  Four  main  types  of  lightning  can  be 
distinguished,  as  follows: 
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1,  CLOUD  TO  GROUND  LIGHTNING  (CG). 
Llglitnlng  0(xnirrlng  between  cloud  and  ground. 

2,  CLOUD  DISCHARGES  (IC).  Lightning  which 
takes  place  within  the  thunder  cloud, 

3,  CLOUD  TO  CLOLT)  DISCHARGES  (CC), 
Streaks  of  lightning  reaching  from  one  cloud  to 
another, 

4,  AIR  DISCHARGES  (C  A).  Streaks  of  lightning 
which  pass  from  a  cloud  to  the  air  l^it  do  not 
strike  the  ground. 

AURORr\S 

A  luminous  phenomenon  which  appear?  in  the 
high  atmosphere  in  the  form  of  arcs,  Dands, 
draperies  or  curtains.  This  phenomenon  is  us- 
ually white  but  may  have  other  colors.  The 
lower  edges  of  the  arcs  or  curtains  are  usually 
well   defined  while   the  upper  edges  are  not. 


Polar  auroras  arc  due  to  electrically  charged 
particles,  ejected  fix^n  the  f^un,  acting  on  the 
I'arefled  gases  of  the  higher  atmospliere.  The 
particles  are  channeled  by  the  earth's  magnetic 
field,  so  that  auroras  are  mainly  observed  near 
the  magnetic  poles.  In  the  Northern  Hemisphere 
they  are  known  as  aurora  borealis;  in  the  South- 
ern Hemisphere  they  are  known  as  aurora  aup- 
tralls, 

AIRGLOW 

Alrplow  is  similar  in  origin  and  nature  to 
auroras;  It,  too,  Is  an  upper  atmospheric  elec- 
trical phenomenon.  The  main  differences  between 
alrglow  and  aurora  are  that  airglow  is  quasi- 
steady  (quasi  means  seemingly)  <n  appearance, 
Is  much  fainter  than  aurora,  and  appears  in  the 
middle  and  lower  latitudes. 
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FUNDAMENTALS  OF  OCEANOGRAPHY 


In  p*Jv'lou8  chapters  of  this  training 
manual  information  has  been  presented  on  a 
low  of  tlie  oceano graphic  instrun-^ents  whiCh 
may  be  encountered  by  the  Aerogrnpher^s 
Mate,  including  the  rules  to  l^e  followed  when 
disseminating  and  recording  the  data  after  it 
was  obtained,  T  lis  chapter  will  discuss,  briefly, 
some  of  the  surface  and  subsurface  properties 
of  the  oceans. 

It  should  be  reniembered  that  just  as  a 
study  of  the  entire  surrounding  atmosphere  is 
necessai-y  in  mitaorological  forecasting,  any 
serious  study  of  the  sea  must  also  include 
ALL  of  the  surface  and  subsurface  elements 
of  the  enviromi)ent,  Tliis  is  normally  true  even 
though  only  one  or  two  of  the  many  elements 
involved  n)ay  be  of  use  to  the  particular 
operation.  The  surrounding  environment  is 
going  to  have  an  effect  on  the  elements  being 
observed. 


OCEANOGR.VPHIC  TERMINOLOGY 

As  with  any  scientific  field  of  study,  there 
are  many  oceanographic  terms  which  the  trainee 
will  be  unfamiliar  with,  Only  a  very  few  are 
included  in  the  following  paragraphs,  since  it 
is  desired  to  confine  the  material  to  the  basic 
fundamentals.  Some  of  the  terms  which  will 
be  encountered  in  various  sections  of  this 
chapter  are  as  follows: 

AB^ORPTION,  — When  a  sound  wave  travels 
outward  from  a  source  into  the  saa,  some  of 
the  sound  energy  is  converted  into  heat  by 
friction  due  to  molecular  resistance  of  the 
water,  thereby  decreasing  the  Intensity  of  the 
sound  wave.  This  procoss  is  called  absorption, 

AIR-SEA  INTERFACE, —  The  boundary  be- 
tween the  atmosphere  and  the  surface  of  the 
ocean. 
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AMBIENT  NOISE,  — Noise  produced  in  tho 
sea  by  waves,  marine  animals,  ship  and 
industrial  activity,  terrestrial  movements, 
precipitation,  and  other  underwater  or  sxirfaoo 
activity, 

ANGLE  OF  INCIDENCE,  — The  angle  at  which 
a  ray  of  energy  intersects  a  surface,  measured 
between  the  direction  of  propagation  of  tbo 
energy  (or  object)  and  a  perpendicular  to  the 
surface  at  the  point  of  intersection*  or  incidence* 

ARC  — Tlie  curved  area  of  a  ridge  which 
rises  above  sea  level, 

ATTENUATION,  — A  general  term  applied  to 
sound,  referring  to  the  loss  of  energy  due  to 
absorption  and  scattering. 

BASIN,  — A  lai^ge  depression  in  the  ocean 
bottom  of  more  or  less  circular  or  oval  fcrro. 

BOTTOM  SEDIMENTS,  — UnconsoUdated  bot- 
tom materials;  all  naturally  occurring  uncon* 
solidated  matter  which  comprises  the  sea  bottom 
and  which  consists  of  discrete  pnxticleB  of  any 
size  or  origin. 

BOTTOM  WATER, —  The  water  mass  at  the 
deepest  part  of  the  water  column.  It  is  the 
densest  water  that  is  permitted  to  occupy  that 
position  by  the  regional  topography. 

DEEP,  — A  depression  in  the  ocean  bottom 
exceeding  6,000  maters. 

DEEP  WATDR,  — The  water  masB  normally 
found  above  bottom  water.  Deep  water  normally 
begins  at  the  base  of  the  main  therr^oollne* 

ISOHALINE,  — H£.ving  no  change  in  salinity 
along  a  given  reference  plane.  (Equal  salinity^ 
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ISOVELOCITY  GRADIENT.  — Values  of  sound 
velocity  are  the  sp^me  in  all  parts  of  a  given 
water  column;  no  change  in  sound  velocity  with 
depth* 

MIXED  LAY^SR.  — The  layer  of  water  which 
is  mixed  through  wave  action  or  thermohalino 
convection.  Frequently,  this  is  referred  to  as 
the  layer, 

MIXED  LAY^JR  DEPTH.  — The  depth  of  the 
bottom  of  the  mixed  layer.  Frequently,  thl?  Is 
referred  to  as  the  layer  depth. 

NEGATIVE   TEMPERATURE  GPADIENT.— 
A  decrease  in  temperature  with  depth. 

POSITIVE  TEMPERATURE  GRADIENT.— An 
increase  in  temperature  with  depth. 

REFLECTION.  — Sound  rays  transmitted  in 
the  sea  eventually  reach  either  the  surface  or 
the  bottom.  As  these  boundaries  are  abrupt 
and  very  different  in  sound  transmitting 
properties  from  the  water,  sound  energy  along 
a  ray  path  striking  these  boundaries  will  be 
returned  (reflected)  to  the  water. 

REFR-'vCTION.  — The  bending  or  curving  of  a 
sound  ray  that  results  when  the  ray  passes 
obliquely  from  a  medium  of  one  velocity  to  a 
medium  of  another  velocity.  The  sound  wave 
will  be  bent  toward  the  medium  of  lower 
velocity.  When  sound  rays  enter  the  layer  of 
differing  velocity  perpendicular  to  the  layer 
(90*  angle  of  incidence),  no  refraction  occurs. 

REVERBERATION.  — Sound  from  a  source 
that  has  been  scattered  back  towards  the 
source,  principally  from  the  ocean  surface 
(surface  reverberation)  or  bottom  (bottom 
reverberation),  andfrom  sm.all  scattering  sources 
in  the  medlxim  such  as  bubbles  of  air  and 
suspended  solid  matter  (volume  reverberation). 

RISE.  — A  long  broad  elevation  rising  gently 
from  the  oceEUi  bottom. 

SALINITY.  —  The  salinity  of  sea  water 
represents  the  total  amount  of  dissolved  solid 
material  (in  grams)  contained  in  one  kilogram 
(1,000  grams)  of  water.  It  usually  is  ejqpressad 
in  parts  per  UiousEuid  (%o). 


SCATTERING.  —  The  random  dispersal  of 
sound  energy  after  it  is  reflected  from  the  sea 
surface  or  bottom  and/or  off  the  surface  of 
solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous  particles  suspended 
in  the  water. 

SEAMOUNT.  —  A  submerged,  isolated, 
mountainlike  structure  rising  from  the  ocean 
bottom . 

SHADOW  ZONE.  — A  region  intx)  which  very 
little  sound  energy  penetrates. 

SILL.  — A  submerged  elevation  separatingtwo 
basins. 

SILL  DEPTH.  — The  greatest  depth  at  which 
free  horizontal  exchange  of  matter  between 
basins  can  take  place. 

SOUND  VELOCITY.  — In  sea  water,  the  rate 
of  propagation  of  sound  energy  as  a  function 
of  temperature,  salinity,  and  pressure. 

SURFACE  DUCT.  — Where  the  sound  velocity 
at  some  depth  near  the  surface  is  greater 
than  at. the  surface,  sound  rays  are  refracted 
toward  the  surface  where  they  are  reflected. 
T.ie  rays  alternately  are  refracted  and 
reflected  along  the  duct  to  considerable  dis- 
tances from  the  sound  source. 

THERMOCLINE.  — The  layer  in  the  sea  where 
the  temperature  decreases  rapidly  with  depth. 

TRANSPARENCY.  — The  ability  of  water  to 
transmit  light  or  be  seen  through. 

TRENCH.  — A  long  narrow  depression  in  the 
ocean  bottom  having  s^eep  sides, 

T-S  DIAGRAM.  — (Temperature-Salinity  dia- 
gram.) Th.3  plot  of  temperature  versus  salinity 
data  of  a  water  column.  It  identifies  the  water 
masses  in  the  column  and  indicates  the  stability 
of  the  water  column. 

VELOCITY  fiFADIENT.  — The  rate  of  change 
of  sound  velocity  with  depth  in  the  ocean. 

VISCOSITY.  — The  resistance  of  a  substance 
to  flow  or  be  moved;  viscosity  is  higher  in 
cold  water  than  in  warm  water. 

WATER  MASS.  — A  body  of  water  having  a 
distinct  range  of  temperature  and  salinity.  It 
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is  defined  by  a  portion  of  a  T-S  curve.  It 
usually  consistB  of  a  mixture  of  two  or  more 
water  types. 

VVATER  TYPE.  —  Sea  water  of  a  single 
temperature  value  and  a  single  salinity  value, 
and  hence  defined  by  a  single  point  on  a 
temperature- calinity  (T-S)  diagram,  Water  types 
form  at  the  sea  surface  in  areas  of  constant 
climatic  conditions. 


SUBMARINE  TOPOGRAPHY 

In  prior  chapters  of  this  manual  it  has  been 
mentioned  that  the  physical  shape  of  land 
masses  (mountains,  valleys,  etc.)  above  sea 
level  has  an  important  effect  on  th3  character- 
istics of  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  This  is 
also  true  of  the  topography  of  the  ocean  floor. 
The  irregular  terrain  of  the  ocean  floor  affects 
the  characteristics  of  the  sea  In  varying 
degrees,  such  as  the  movement  of  ocean  water, 
the  reflection  of  sound  from  the  ocean  floor, 
variations  in  temperature  gradients  due  to  the 
channeling  and  entrapment  of  water  masses,  etc. 

As  shown  in  figure  16-1,  the  ocean  floor 
consists  of  mountains  and  valley  features  in 
the  same  manner  that  terrain  above  sea  level 
does. 

There  are  many  divisions  and  subdivisionL 
of  classifications  of  ocean  relief  features. 
However,  three  of  the  more  commonly  used 
classifications  are  the  continental  shelf,  the 
continental  slope,  and  the  ocean  basins.  They 
are  described  as  follows: 

CONTINENTAL  SHELF 

The  continental  shelf  extends  outward  from 
the  coast  to  a  depth  of  100  fathoms.  The  width 
of  the  shelf  varies  from  zero  in  areas  where 
the  coast  drops  rapidly,  to  a  ipaximum  of  about 
800  miles  along  the  glaciated  coast  of  Siberia, 
with  an  average  width  of  about  30  miles.  (See 
fig.  16-1.)  The  continental  shelf  comprises 
about  7.5  percent  of  tha  total  ocean  bottom. 
The  shelf  region  is  a  transition  zone  between 
fresh  water  runnoff  from  land  and  the  more 
saline  waters  of  the  sea;  consequently  it  is 
an  area  of  great  mixing  of  water  with 
generally  unstable  water  conditions.  In  the 
continental  shelf  region  it  is  common  for  the 
currents  to  run  parallel  to  the   shore  line. 


CONTINENTAL  SLOPE 

The  continental  slope  extends  outw.ord  from 
the  seaward  ead  of  the  continental  shelf  to  a 
depth  of  1,500  fathO:T)So  Th9  continental  slopes 
of  the  world  comprise  about  12  percent  of  the 
jceanic  area.  A  slope  resembles  a  terrestrial 
cliff  that  has  been  eroded  by  heavy  rains,  with 
tho  most  striking  features  being  the  prevalence 
of  submarine  canyons,  som?  equal  in  size  to 
the  Grand  Canyon.  A  portion  of  the  continental 
slope  is  indicated  wast  of  the  Kuril  Trench 
near  Japan  in  figure  16-1. 

OCEAN  B/vSINS 

TJ\e  ocean  basins  raiige  In  dept\  i  oxn  1,500 
fathoms  at  the  end  of  the  contin-^ntal  slopes 
to  3,000  fathoms  at  the  deepest  part  of  the 
ocean.  The  area  of  the  basin  is  clearly 
delineated  in  figure  16-1.  The  Eastern  portion 
of  the  figure,  between  the  continental  slopo  off 
the  West  Coast  of  U.  S.  to  the  Hawaiian  Ridge, 
marks  the  boundaries  of  tha  Eastern  Basin. 
The  Western  Basin  lies  between  the  He.walian 
Ridge  and  the  continental  slope  off  Japan. 

About  80  percent  of  the  ocean  floor  is  a 
basin,  having  very  rugged  relief  features  ranging 
from  ridges  to  trenches  and  deops.  Less  than 
1  percent  o*  the  oceanic  area  may  be  called  a 
*'deep"  as  defined  earlier  in  this  chapter. 


PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES 
OF  SEA  WATER 

A  convenient  method  of  visualizing  the  sea 
is  to  divide  it  into  layers  in  much  the  same 
way  that  we  do  the  atmosphere.  The  term 
applied  to  this  concept  is  the  •* three-layered 
ocean."  The  divisions  of  the  ocean  in  accord- 
ance with  this  concept  are  illustrated  in 
figure  16-2. 

A  general  description  of  the  three  principal 
layers  is  as  foUows: 

1.  The  mixed  layer  — a  region  of  fairly 
constant  warm  (15**  C)  temperatures  which  in 
middle  latitudes  exist  from  the  surface  to  a 
maximum  depth  of  about  1,500  feet.  In  this 
layer  the  mixing  of  water  is  caused  by  action 
of  thermohaline  circulation,  surface  storms,  wind 
friction,  and  wave  action.  Below  the  mixed 
layer,  no  matter  how  violent  the  storm,  very 
little  mixing  will  occur. 
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2,  The  main  thermocline  — the  central  layer 
of  the  oceans  in  which  there  is  a  rapid  decrease 
of  water  teroperatare  with  depth. 

3.  The  deep  layer— the  bottom  layer  of  water 
which  in  mid  latitudes  exists  below  4,000  feet. 
The  deep  layer  is  characterized  by  fairly  con- 
stant cold  temperatures,   generally  less  than 

We  will  now  consider  the  physical  properties 
of  these  layers,  how  they  are  determined,  and 
their  ranges  and  variations. 

Two  variables — temperature  and  pressure  — 
determine  the  physical  properties  of  pure  water. 
When  studying  sea  water,  a  third  variable  — 
salinity —  must  be  considered. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  some  physical 
properties  of  sea  water  are  dependent  upon 
pressure,  temperature,  and  salinity,  while 
other  properties  are  affected  by  the  suspension 
of  minute  matter  and  motion  characteristics. 
The  latter  variable  cannot  be  accurately 
measured;  whereas  pressure,  temperature  and 
salinity  can  be  determined  with  a  greater  degree 
of  accuracy. 

TEMPERATURE 

About  three-fourths  of  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere is  underlain  by  the  water  surfaces  of  the 
oceans  and  other  bodies  of  water.  It  is  ttie 
temperature  of  the  sea  water,  primarily  in  the 
upper  portions  of  the  mixed  layer,  which  has 
such  a  marked  effect  upon  the  atmospheric  and 
climatic  conditions  over  the  surface  of  the 
earth. 

The  transport  of  heat  from  lower  to  higher 
latitudes  takes  place  partly  by  air  currents 
(winds)  and  partly  by  ocean  currents. 

Temperatures  of  the  oceans  will  rcmge  from 
about  -2*'C  to  30**  C  near  the  surface.  There 
are  of  course  variations  dependent  upon  such 
factors  as  ocean  currents,  the  character  of  the 
atmospheric  circulations,  latitude,  variation  of 
the  amount  of  heat  absorbed  at  different  depths, 
and  the  effect  of  vertical  motion. 

Figure  16-2,  depicting  the  three-layered 
ocean  concept,  illustrates  the  average  vertical 
temperati^jpe  distribution  in  middle  latitudes, 
showing  little  temperature  change  through  the 
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Figure  i6-2.  — Typical  thermal  structure 
of  the  oceans  (winter  conditions  in 
mid-latitudes). 


mixed  layer,  sharp  decrease  through  the  ther- 
moclinet  layer,  and  a  return  to  a  gradual 
decrease  in  temperature  through  the  deep  water 
layer.  In  the  lower  latitudes,  the  mixed  layer 
extends  to  approximately  300  feet,  increasing 
to  approximately  1,500  feet  in  middle  latitudes 
and  decreasing  to  less  than  50  feet  in  higher 
latitudes.  (See  fig.  16-3.)  The  lack  of  mixed 
layer  thickness  at  higher  latitudes  ie  a  result 
of  surface  cooling  and  a  sinking  cf  water  to 
deep  or  bottom  layers. 

SALINITY 

The  term  •  •  salinity ' '  as  defined  e arlie r 
refers  to  the  quantity  of  dissolved  solid  material 
in  sea  water. 

Salinity  in  the  open  oceEin  varies  between 
the  limits  of  33  to  37  %o.  Variation  in  surface 
salinity  depends  upon  the  ratio  of  evaporation 
to  precipitation.  In  areas  of  excess  evaporation, 
salinity  is  hi^;  and  in  areas  where  precipita- 
tion is  excessive,  salinity  values  are  low* 
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Figure  16-3,  — North-south  distribution  of  a  simple  three-layered  ocean  (North  Atlantic)  in  winter. 


Areas  in  which  precipitation  or  evaporation 
dominata  vary  with  latitude  and  with  seasonal 
changes. 

Latitudinally  a  salinity  minimum  exists 
near  the  equator  where  precipitation  is  abundant, 
increasing  to  a  salinity  maximum  near  20* 
latitude  N  and  S  where  evaporation  far  exceeds 
precipitation.  Salinity  decreases  again  toward 
the  polar  seas  where  heavy  precipitation  and 
the  fresh  water  inflow  from  melting  ice  and 
river  runoff  cause  a  minimum. 

Greatest  evaporation  occurs  when  the  air 
mass  is  colder  thsui  the  underlying  water; 
therefore  on  a  seasonal  basis,  surface  salinity 
values  are  higher  in  early  spring  and  lower 
ia  late  lall. 

PRESSURE 

The  pressure  of  sea  water  is  measured  in 
terms  of  decibars.  A  decibar  is  one-tenth  of 
a  bar.  As  mentioned  in  chapter  12,  a  bar  is 
1  million  dynes  per  square  centimeter. 

Pressure  in  the  oceans  is  essentially  a 
function  of  depth,  with  a  1-meter  increase  in 
depth  equal  to  a  1-decibar  increase  in  pressure. 
The  nvjnerical  value  of  pressure  in  decibars 
is  equal  to  the  water  depth  in  meters*  There- 
fore, the  range  in  pressure  is  from  zero  at 


the  surface  to  over  10,000  decibars  in  the 
deepest  part  of  the  ocean. 

DENSITY 

As  has  been  mentioned  previously  in  this 
manual,  density  refers  to  mass  per  unit  volume. 
The  density  of  sea  water  is  usually  expressed 
in  grams  per  cubic  centimeter.  Density  is 
dependent  upon  temperature,  salinity,  and 
pressure. 

Density  increases  when  the  salinity  or 
pressure  increases,  but  it  decreases  when  the 
water  expands  with  increasing  temperature.  When 
these  properties  are  known,  the  density  can 
be  determined  readily  from  standard  density 
tables. 

Under  given  conditions  of  temperature  and 
pressure,  ocean  waters  that  have  the  greatest 
salinity  also  have  the  greatest  density.  Conse- 
quently, these  waters  have  a  tendency,  to  sink. 
Since  sea  water  is  slightly  compressible,  as  a 
mass  of  water  sinks,  the  temperature  of  the 
mass  increases  adiabatically  without  an  actual 
gain  of  heat.  This  occurs  in  the  same  manner 
as  is  observed  in  a  parcel  of  air  that  is  brought 
from  a  higher  elevation  to  a  lower  elevation 
with  a  consequent  rdiabatic  increase  in  tem- 
perature due  to  greater  pressure.  Pressure 
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increases  with  depth  because  of  the  weight  of 
the  water  above.  Water  will  sink  only  when  its 
density  is  greater  than  the  density  of  the  sur- 
rounding water.  In  the  Tropics  as  the  water 
is  heated  it  decreases  in  density.  It  then  expands 
and  spreads  northward  and  southward  along  the 
surface,  gradually  cooling  as  it  approaches 
higher  latitudes.  As  the  warm  surface  water 
moves  outward  away  from  the  Tropics,  it  is 
replaced  by  underlying  cold  water  that  flows  in 
underneath  from  the  polar  regions.  Thus,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  deep  water  of  all  oceans  is 
ultimately  derived  from  high  latitudes,  and  has 
much  the  same  characteristics  of  salinity  and 
temperature  as  the  surface  waters  of  those 
regions.  Water  types  and  masses  are  discussed 
later  in  this  chapter* 

SOUND  TIUNSMISSION 
QUALITIES 

The  most  common  form  of  energy  presently 
used  for  the  detection  of  subsurface  craft  is 
underwater  sound.  Being  concerned  with  under- 
water sound  transmission,  we  must  be  aware 
of  the  methods  by  which  sound  is  generated, 
transmitted,  lost,  and  received  so  we  can  better 
prepare  forecasts  of  sound  propagation  conditions. 

Refraction 

Variations  in  the  temperature  and  salinity 
of  60 a  water  can  profoundly  affect  sound  trans- 
mission because  they  produce  variation  in  the 
speed  of  sound  as  it  travels  from  one  point  to 
another.  This,  in  turn,  causes  refraction  of 
sound  waves, 

Sound  waves  travel  in  straight  lines  only 
in  a  mediun)  in  which  the  speed  is  everywhere 
constant.  In  sea  water  the  speed  of  sound 
generally  varies  with  depth.  Suppose,  for 
example,  the  speed  increases  with  depth.  In 
that  case  every  ray  of  the  sound  beam  will 
bo  curved  toward  the  surface.  This  bonding  of 
the  sound  rays  is  REFRACTION,  (See  figs, 
16-4  and  16-5.) 

The  degree  of  refraction  is  proportional  to 
the  velocity  gradient  so  that  a  rapid  inoreafK) 
in  velocity  with  depth  will  refraot  the  sound 
^>eaJT)  sharply  toward  the  surface,  while  slight 
posUive  velocity  gradients  will  cause  the  b^jain 
to  Jx)nd  over  a  longer  arc, 
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Figure  16-4,  — Outgoing  ping  showing  shape  of 
beam  pattern  and  divergence  of  sound  rays. 
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Figure  16-5.  — Drawing  of  outgoing  ping 
showing  effect  of  refraction. 


Reflection 

Sound  energy   striking  some  solid  surface 
may   be   reflected  as  a  mirror  reflects  light 
wi^h  little  loss  of  Intensity,  may  be  F^:atterod 
a  njftny  directions,  or  may  be  lost  by  absorption 
Into  the  medium, 

'ihe  surface  of  the  sea  is  rarely  smooth; 
therefore,  sound  energy  striking  it  is  seldom 
reflected  specularly  (mirror  reflection).  Instead, 
only  minute  elements  of  the  sea  surface  reflect 
sound  as  a  mirror;  hcwovar,  because  the 
orientation  of  each  of  these  '^mirrors''  Is 
changing  continuously,  the  sound  energy  is 
reflected  in  many  directions, 

Uocuus©  of  the  acoustic  property  differences 
between  air  and  water,  almost  all  sound  energy 
is  reflected  at  the  air-sea  interface. 

The  ocean  bottom  also  may  reflect  sound; 
however,  the  aniount  of  sound  onergy  refleot^)d 
from  the  tx)ttom  depends  upon  the  ty[>e  of  )>ottom 
rnatiirial,  A  smooth  sand  bottom  reflects  sound 
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very  effectively.  In  contrast,  a  soft  mud  bottom 
is  an  especially  poor  reflector. 

A  smooth  rock  bottom  is  perhaps  the  best 
reflector  becauBa  the  amount  of  energy  absorbed 
is  small.  In  most  areas,  rock  bottoms  are 
irregular  and,  consequently,  reflect  sound  in 
many  directions.  Much  of  the  reflected  energy 
is  scattered  back  to  the  sound  source,  creating 
possible  interference  and  consequent  masking  of 
the  target  signal.  This  type  of  interference  is 
referred  to  as  **ieverljeration/' 

Roverberatioi 

If  the  surface  and  bottom  of  the  ocean  were 
absolutely  smooth  and  no  bubpunded  matter 
(including  fish)  were  in  the  water,  there  would 
be  no  reverberation.  However,  Irregularities  in 
the  ocean  surface,  bottom,  and  the  water  itself 
are  capable  of  scattering  the  sound  pulse  and 
echoes.  That  portion  of  the  scattered  sound 
which  returns  to  the  sound  source  is 
reverberation. 

Attenuation 

Sound  energy  propagated  through  a  volume 
of  Bea  water  undergoes  Bon)e  loss  of  energy 
because  of  a  factor  referred  to  as  "attenuation"; 
that  is,  absorption  and  scattering.  In  the  passage 
of  sound  through  water,  Rome  of  the  energy 
is  converted  into  heat;  thi  Wi  called  absorption. 
Scattering  Iobb  rowults  Irom  reflectors  in  the 
water  that  tuny  vary  In  sl/x3  from  inlnut/3  air 
bubbles  to  a  whalu. 


MAJOK  (JCK\NOGIt\PIIIC 
PAIiAMKTEitS 

Many  paruniotorh  (inenHurementh)  anihi  1)0 
conBldorod  whon  attoinptlng  to  prnwent  a 
compleU)  pl<;turo  ul  thu  ocean  environment.  It 
would  1)0  l)oyon(l  tho  Bcopo  of  tlilB  training 
manual  to  atUiinpt  to  iWtuium  all  of  thorn.  How- 
ever, somo  of  thofio  j)aranietorM  are  of  more 
inU)roht  tlmii  oDiorn,  dujxjndlng  upon  tholr 
Intended  uho.  From  a  military  viewpoint,  among 
the  moro  Important  ijaramoU^rB  to  coniildered 
are  the  Boa  Biirfaco  Ujmporaturo  (SiST),  the 
mlX4;d  layor  depth  (MKD),  and  the  BubHurfaco 
tomporaturo  gradlontn.  The  do<;odJng,  plotting, 
and  analyBln  of  thlh  Infoj-mntloii  wore  dliicuBBod 
in  ohupUjr  10  oj  tiiih  manual. 


SEA  SURFACE  TEMPERATURES 

Sea  surface  temperature  (SST)  observations 
are  plotted  on  charts  and  analyzed  to  depict 
the  relative  warm  and  cold  areas  of  the  sea 
surface.  SST  charts  provide  fundamental  infor- 
mation for  the  conversion  of  environmental  data 
into  operational  data  of  concern  to  the  Anti- 
submarine Warfare  (ASW)  and  other  interested 
users.  This  information  may  be  in  the  form 
of  sonar  range  predictions  for  ASW  tactics  or 
recommendations  on  more  favorable  convoy 
routas.  Fog  may  be  forecast  to  develop  or 
dissipate  on  the  basis  of  the  SST  pattern  (air- 
sea  temperature  difference). 

In  search  and  rescue  (SAR)  operations,  tli» 
SST  chart  is  useful  in  indicating  survival  or 
operating  time  in  water  of  differing  tempera- 
tures. (See  table  16-1.)  SST  charts  may  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  layer  depth  charts 
when  determining  the  depth  at  which  submarines 
may  or  may  not  be  detected  readlW  and  areas 
in  which  sonar  ranging  may  be  restricted  or 
enhanced. 

MIXED  LAYER  DEPTH 

The  concept  of  the  * 'three-layered  ocean" 
was  mentioned  earlier  In  this  chapter.  The 
mixed  layer,  the  main  thermocUne,  and  the 
deep  layer  were  mentioned  at  that  time.  Of 
these  three  layers,  the  ndxed  layer  is  the  mont 
variable  in  its  properties  (primarily  depth), 
and  therefore  demands  considerable  attention. 

Variation  In  the  depth  of  the  mixed  layer 
may  occur  as  a  result  of  several  different 
factors;  for  exan)ple,  day-to-day  (diurnal) 
heating  and  cooling.  Under  extreme  conditions 
these  niay  have  magnitudes  of  an  much  as 
3"C.  Usually,  the  day-to-day  variation  averages 
alx)ut  0.5"  C.  This  is  due  to  heating  during  the 
day,  and  this  additional  thermooline  of  a  diurnal 
nature  will  probably  occur  within  30  feet  of 
the  surface  with  a  maximum  gradient  oocun  ijig 
during  tha  late  afternoon.  These  oondltlons  may 
sometimes  reuult  in  what  is  referred  to  a» 
the  ''afternoon  effect."  This  is  the  solar  heating 
of  the  surface  water,  which  cnuses  a  shallow 
negative  UiWiperature  gradient. 

TUt)  net  result  of  thlB  condition  1b  down- 
ward rofractlon  of  sourjd  rays  and  reduction 
In  near  nurfaco  ranging. 
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Table  16-1.— Seawater  survival  times 


PI  a  L  e  r 

lamp 

CAnou^LCQ  or 
Unconscious 

c  X  pe  c  tea 
Survival  Time 

32  .5 

Less  than 
15  mi  n  u  tes 

Less  than  15  to 
45  mi  nutes 

32.5 

-  40 

.0 

15-30  minutes 

30-90  minutes 

40.0 

-  50 

.0 

30-60  minutes 

1  -  3  hours 

50.0 

-  60 

.0 

1  -  2  hours 

1  -  6  hours 

60,0 

-  70 

.0 

2-7  hours 

2-40  hours 

70.0 

-  80 

.0 

3-12  hours 

3  hours  -  indef 

>  80 

,0 

i  ndef i  ni  te 

i  ndef i  ni  te 
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known  as  *'upwelllng".  This  upwelling  of  water 
which  Is  always  associated  with  divergenoo  is 
a  form  of  vortical  mixing  which  dacreasoB  tha 
depth  of  the  mixed  layer.  Convergence  of  water 
occurs  when  wind  causes  surface  water  to  pile 
up  in  an  area.  This  piling  up  of  water  causes 
a  sinking  action  which  increases  the  depth  of 
the  mixed  layer.  Convergence  of  water  normally 
occurs  in  areas  of  anti«-oyclonic  wind  cirou* 
lation  while  divergence  is  associated  with 
cyclonic  wind  circulation.  Convergence  and 
divergence  also  occur  where  water  masses  or 
currents  converge  or  diverge.  In  wlntert 
mechanical  mixing  has  little  or  no  effect  on 
the  ;i)ixad  layer  since  all  mixing  is  caused  by 
density  increases  in  the  surface  layer*  This 
type  of  mixing  is  referred  to  as  ''InsUbility 
Mixing". 

INSTABILITY  MIXING.  —  Instability  mixing 
occurs  when  the  uppermost  layer  of  water 
becomes  more  dense  than  the  underlying  water» 
causing  it  to  sink.  This  condition  is  set  up  by 
two  processes  called  conduction  and  evaporation) 

CONDUCTION.  — This  is  a  process  where 
one  surface  comes  in  contact  with  another  and 
an  energy  transfer  is  made.  In  winter,  cold  air 
masses  invade  the  warmer  ocean  areas  causing 
the  surface  of  the  sea  to  cool.  This  cooling 
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Mixed  layer  depth  (MLD)  varies  most  on 
a  seasonal  cycle;  not  because  of  the  season 
itself,  but  because  of  weather  patterns  which 
are  associated  with  seasons.  These  weather 
patterns  are  the  primary  cause  of  **m3chanical 
mixing." 

Mechanical  Mixing 

Mechanical  mixing  is  the  indirect  result  of 
wind  stress  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  ^ith 
the  exception  of  areas  where  frequent  advection 
of  different  water  types  occurs,  mechanical 
mixing  is  the  major  process  in  formation  of 
the  mixed  layer  during  the  spring,  summer, 
and  fall.  Mechanical  mixing  falls  into  three 
classifications:  Advection,  convergence  and 
divergence. 

ADVECTION.  —  In  areas  whore  vertical 
boundaries  exist,  such  as  the  lx)undary  between 
a  cold  current  and  a  warm  current,  tongue-like 
protrusions  of  warm  water  under  cold  water 
or  cold  tongue;;^  over  warm  water  create  unstable 
water  conditions. 

DIVEUGENCE  AND  CON VEllGENCE.  -  Di- 
vergence occurs  where  the  wind  blows  surface 
water  out  of  an  area,  which  happens  with  an 
off-shore  wind.  This  diverging  water  is 
replaced  by  water  fron)  below  through  a  process 
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Bets  up  a  vertical  thermohaline  circulatiOD  in 
the  water  masB  idBulting  in  an  IncreaBe  in  the 
depth  of  the  mixed  layer. 

EVAPORATION.  —  Evaporation  causoB  the 
Burface  water  to  lose  water  vapor  and  heat.  Ab 
the  water  vapor  eBcapeB  into  the  atraosphere* 
the  BolidB  are  left  behind  in  tbo  uppermoBt 
layer  of  water.  ThiB  Bltuation  oaueeB  the  upper- 
moBt  layer  of  water  to  become  more  dense 
than  the  underlying  water.  ThlB  BetB  up  vertical 
density  currents  resulting  in  an  increase  in 
the  mixed  layer  depth.  Evaporation  is  the  most 
effective  cooling  process  and  the  single  most 
important  factor  in  •'Instability  mixing"  of  sea 
water.  In&tabillty  mixing  of  sea  water  results 
from  an  increase  In  density  and  salinity  which 
is  produced  by  evaporation. 

TEMPERATURE  GRADIENT 

Temperature  gradient  refers  to  the  rate 
of  temperature  change  with  distance.  Vertical 
gradients  refer  to  changes  with  depthp  and 
horizontal  gradient  refers  to  changes  along  a 
horizontal  plane.  Within  a  given  water  mass 
vertical  gradients  are  most  important,  while 
at  the  boundaries  between  water  masses  or 
currents,  horizontal  gradients  are  significant. 

The  gradient  is  called  positive  If  the  tem- 
perature Increases  with  depth;  negative  if  it 
decreases.  The  temperature  gradient  is  of 
considerable  interest  to  the  forecaster  since 
it  is  the  primary  factor  considered  when 
determining  the  quality  of  sound  transmission. 

With  a  zero  gradient,  the  sound  rays  are 
very  nearly  straight,  having  only  a  slight 
upward  curvature  due  to  the  effect  of  pressure. 

With  a  strong  negative  temperature  gradient 
from  the  surface  downward,  the  sound  beam 
will  curve  down  In  an  arc,  creating  a  shadow 
zone  into  which  very  little  sound  penetrates 
except  by  scattering.  In  this  case,  an  echo 
ranging  vessel  may  not  be  able  to  detect  a 
target  located  In  the  shadow  zone.  However, 
as  soon  as  the  target  comes  within  the  direct 
beam,  the  echoes  will  come  in  loud  and  clear. 
This  is  the  situation  Illustrated  In  figures  16-4 
and  16-5  In  which  the  submarine  In  figure  16-4 
Is  In  the  ilrect  beam  and  the  one  In  figure 
16-5  Is  In  lluj  tihadow  zone. 

In  the  ocean  It  Is  relatively  common  to  find 
a  mixed  layer  overlying  a  negative  temperature 


gradient.  In  such  cases  the  echo  ratige  on  a 
target  In  the  mixed  layer  will  be  long,  but 
the  part  of  the  sound  beam  that  enters  the 
negaUve  gradient  will  be  refracted  downward, 
resulting  in  reduction  of  range.  With  slighter 
negative  temperature  gradients  and  generally  with 
any  gradient  underlying  a  mixed  layer,  th9 
shadow  zone  will  not  be  clearly  defined. 

SOUND  RAY  TRANSMISSION 
PATHS  UNDER  WATER 

Before  the  Aerographer's  Mate  can  correctly 
analyze  the  conditions  under  which  a  sound 
beam  (packet  of  acoustic  energy)  will  be  received 
as  an  Intelligible  signal  after  It  has  been 
transmitted  through  the  various  mixtures  of 
sea  water,  he  mu3t  be  able  to  determine  the 
paths  that  the  sound  rays  are  likely  to  take. 
This  includes  determining  energy  loss  due  to 
reflection,  absorption,  and  spreading  along  the 
way. 

Snell's  Law 

In  order  to  determine  underwater  ray  paths, 
you  should  tqbai  -o  that  sound  rays  will  always 
bend  in  the  dir  iction  c'  minimum  sound  veloclry. 
This  is  the  fundanj'^  n;al  principle  of  sonar 
range  prediction  and  ib  derived  from  SNELL'S 
LAW. 

Based  on  Snell's  law,  the  ray  pait  of  pound 
in  water  will  refract  upward  If  the  velocity 
of  sound  Increases  with  depth.  The  ray  path 
will  refract  downward  if  the  velocity  of  soui,l 
decreases, 

Baslo  Sound  Ray  Patterns 

Figure  16-6  Illustrates  some  of  the  baslo 
patterns  which  might  be  encountered  In  the 
transmission  of  sound  rays. 

A  brief  discussion  of  the  basic  patterns 
shown  In  figure  16-6  Is  as  follows; 

1,  Straight  line  rays.  This  example  shows 
a  very  slight  negative  temperature  pattern  as 
Indicated  by  the  sample  bathythermogram  trace 
at  the  left  side  of  the  figure  (decrease  of  about 
0,2Vl00  feet  of  depth)  which  results  In  an 
iBOveloclty  (no  change  In  velocity)  structure. 
The  corresponding  sound  pattern  shows  rays 
leaving  the  sound  source  In  straight  lines  which 
show  very  liUo   change  In  the  angle  as  the 
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TEMPERATURE 


RANGE 


ISOVELOCITY-STRAIGHT  LINE  RAY  TR;.»)S.4ISSI0N 
TEMP^RATl'RE  RANGE 


VELOCITY 

2.  NEGATIVE  GRAOIENT-RAYS  CURVED  DOWNWARD 
TEMPERATURE  RANGE 


VELOCITY 

3.  POSITIVE  GRADIENT- RAYS  CURVED  UPWARD 
TEMPERATURE    RANGE 


VELOCITY 

4.  ISOVELOCITY  OVER  NEGATIVE  GRADIENT-SPLIT  BEAM  PATTERN 
TEMPERATURE  RANGE 


/  / 

o/ 

4^  *y 

VELOCITY 


5.  NEGATIVE  GRADIENT  OVER  POSITIVE-SOUND  CHANNEL 


Figure  16-6,— Representative  scnind  patterns  based  on  temperature  gradient. 
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distance  Increases  from  the  source.  Long  ranges 
are  possible  when  this  type  of  structure  prevails. 

2.  Rays  curved  downward.  A  negative  tem- 
perature gradient  (temperature  decreasing  with 
Increasing  depth)  produces  a  negative  velocity 
structure,  which  is  a  common  occurrence  near 
the  sea  surface.  The  sound  rays  transmitted 
from  a  source  near  the  surface  are  bent  sharply 
downwt'xd  resulting  In  extremely  short  ranges 
when  there  Is  a  rapid  decrease  of  temperature. 
Beyond  this  range,  a  shadow  zone  occurs  at 
the  surface  in  which,  theoretically,  sound 
intensity  is  neg\iglble.  The  sharpness  of  the 
temperature  gradient  determines  Uie  spread  of 
the  sound  beam.  For  example,  if  the  decrease 
in  temperature  to  about  30  feet  totals  a  degree 
or  more,  most  of  the  sound  beam  would  miss 
a  shallow  target  located  at  a  range  of  1,000 
yards. 

3.  Rays  curved  upward.  A  positive  tempera- 
ture gradient  causes  a  sound  velocity  increase 
with  increasing  depth,  and  sound  rays  are 
refracted  upward.  Longer  ranges  are  attained 
with  this  temperature  structure  than  with  a 
negative  gradient  because  the  rays  are  refracted 
upward  from  greater  depths.  Tjnless  the  sea 
surface  is  very  rough,  most  of  the  rays  are 
repeatedly  reflected  at  the  surface  to  longer 
ranges. 

4.  Split-beam  pattern.  A  combination  of 
isothermal  water  overlying  water  with  a  negative 
gradient  produces  a  layer  effect.  The  sound 
rays  from  a  near-surface  source  split  at  the 
point  where  the  temperature  begins  to  decrease 
(layer  depth).  Part  of  the  ray  is  refracted  back 
toward  the  surface,  whereas  the  other  part  is 
refracted  strongly  downward.  At  the  point  where 
the  rays  split,  a  shadow  zone  is  formed  into 
which  very  little  sound  energy  penetrates  and 
in  which  a  target  may  escape  detection. 

6.  Sound  channel.  A  negative  gradient  in 
the  surface  layer  overlying  an  isothermal  or 
positive  gradient  produces  a  sound  channel. 
This  channel  is  rare  and  transitory  in  the 
surface  layer  of  the  open  sea  since  the  thermal 
conditions  causing  it  are  unstable.  However, 
it  is  quite  common  at  depths  where  it  is  termed 
the  "deep,  or  permanent,"  sound  channel. 

What  usually  occurs  in  practice  is  a  combi- 
nation of  the  various  situations  (e.g.,  positive 
over  negative,  negative  over  isovelocity  gradi- 
ents, etc.).  However,  by  keeping  in  mind  that 


at  any  point  the  ray  will  be  bending  toward 
minimum  velocity  gradients,  even  the  more 
complex  situations  are  simplified. 

Theoretically,  the  essential  difference  between 
shallow  and  deep  water  sound  transmission  is 
the  interference  effects  produced  by  multiple 
reflected  transmission  paths.  Because  of  these 
effects,  underwater  sound  problems  are  divided 
into  two  principal  categories: 

1.  Shallow  water  (water  less  than  100  fathoms; 
i.e.,  water  over  the  Continental  Shelf). 

2.  Deep  water  (water  with  a  depth  greater 
than  1,000  fathoms). 

The  area  between  100  fathoms  and  1,000 
fathoms  (i.e.,  the  continental  slope)  is  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  oceanic  area. 

Shallow  Water  Transmission 

The  interference  effects  in  shallow  water 
transmission  are  dependent  on  several  environ- 
msntal  factors,  the  most  important  being 
(1)  water  depth,  (2)  physical  characteristics 
of  the  sea  surface  and  bottom,  and  (3)  sound 
velocity  structure. 

If  we  consider  the  present  operational  depths 
of  conventional  submarines  and  the  sound 
frequencies  in  use,  then  shallow  water  can  be 
defined  as  water  over  the  Continental  Shelf 
where  depths  seldom  exceed  100  fathoms.  Water 
depth  determines  to  some  extent  the  types  of 
transmission  paths  that  occur  and  the  range  and 
angle  of  incidence  at  which  sound  rays  strike 
the  bottom. 

Shallow  water  bottom  composition  and  its 
associated  degree  of  roughness  control,  to  a 
large  extent,  the  reflective  capabilities  of  the 
bottom,  and  thus  the  attenuation  of  sound.  Also, 
these  factors  govern  the  degree  of  reverberation 
that  contributes  to  the  masking  of  target  echoes. 
In  contrast  to  deep-sea  sediments,  which  are 
mostly  mud  or  ooze,  the  sediments  on  the 
Continental  Sholf  are  of  diverse  types  which 
vary  considerably  in  their  composition.  Areas 
of  mud,  mud-sand,  sand,  gravel,  rock,  or  coral 
are  not  uncommon  over  ohelf  regions. 

Because  of  the  bottom  complexity  of  sedi- 
ment distribution,  let  us  consider  three  aspects 
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of  sound  transmission  through  the  sea  medium 
and  the  bottom. 

First,  the  upper  portion  of  the  bottom 
material  may  be  similar  in  velocity  characteris- 
tics to  the  adjacent  bottom  waters.  However, 
with  increasing  pressure  due  to  depth,  the 
sediments  are  compacted  and  their  density 
increased.  This  causes  the  sound  velocities  to 
exceed  the  velocity  in  water  adjacent  to  the 
bottom.  The  net  effect  Is  to  extend  the  depth 
of  the  sound  conducting  layer. 

Second,  in  many  places  the  bottom  is  com- 
posed of  layers  of  different  acoustic  properties. 
Such  layers  can  channel  the  transmitted  sound 
signals.  In  this  manner  the  signal  may  be 
transmitted  through  the  bottom  over  fairly  long 
ranges,  even  through  shallow  waters. 

Third,  the  physical  and  thus  the  acoustic 
properties  of  the  bottom  materials  are  changing 
along  the  transmission  path,  and  these  changes 
may   have   an  effect  on  sound  transmission. 

As  an  example  of  how  similar  sound  velocity 
structures  affect  shallow  and  deepwater  trans- 
mission, consider  the  following: 

In  deep  water,  where  strong  negative  gradi- 
ents exist,  downward  refraction  results  in 
shadow  zones.  In  this  situation  a  target  would 
be  detected  only  at  close  range.  In  shallow 
water,  however,  the  /efracted  sound  strikes 
the  bottom  and  is  repeatedly  reflected,  so  that 
the  shadow  zone  becon  es  isonified  (completely 
blank'^ted  v.lth  so\^r  L  r  -s  by  these  overlapping 
reflected  patb^*  -ir.-.,  t^ntly,  longer  detection 
ranges  are  goi        /Li;.  \G"7). 

Now  let  us  cony  «  chtdlow  water  medium 
where  the  following  conditions  exist:  A  per- 
fectly sniooth  ocean  surface  and  bottom,  the 
sound  velocity  of  the  bottom  material  exceeds 
that  of  the  adjacent  water,  the  water  has  iso- 
velocity  strucutre,  the  l'^  md  source  and 
receiver  are  near  the  surface,  and  the  sound 
source  produces  only  a  single  frequency. 

Tills  means  that  all  ray  paths  are  straight 
linos,  and  their  direction  changes  when  they 
strike  the  bottom  or  surface.  Further,  they 
leave  the  reflecting  surface  at  an  angle  equal 
to  the  incident  angle.  Then,  the  evaluation  of 
sound  intensity  becomes  a  matter  of  considering 
the  interference  effects  between  multiple  reflected 
rays  and  direct  rays. 


Deepwater  Transmission 

In  deep  water,  sound  may  travel  from  source 
to  receiver  by  surface  ducts,  sound  channel, 
convergence  zone,  and  bottom  bounce.  Figi'.re 
16-8  shows  examples  of  deepwater  transmission 
paths. 

SURFACE  DUCTS, —  A  surface  duct  (fig. 
16-8  (A))  exists  in  the  ocean  if  the  following 
conditions  are  met: 

1.  The   temperature   increases  with  depth. 

2.  An  isotherv/ial  layer  is  near  the  surface. 

In  condition  1,  sound  velocity  increases  as 
temperature  increases;  in  condition  2  there  is 
no  temperature  or  salinity  gradient,  and  pressure 
causes  sound  velocity  to  increase  with  depth. 
The  greater  the  depth  of  the  duct,  the  greater 
is  the  difference  between  surface  velocity  and 
the  velocity  at  depth,  and  the  greater  are  the 
number  of  rays  entrapped.  The  efficiency  of 
the  surface  duct  in  transporting  sound  also 
is  dependent  upon  the  smoothness  of  the  sea 
surface. 

Variations  in  temperature  and  the  resultant 
variations  in  velocity  are  of  utmost  importance 
where  the  surface  duct  is  utilized,  since  a 
change  in  temperature  of  0.4"  F  per  100  feet 
makes  the  difference  between  an  excellent  duct 
and  no  duct.  Horizontal  velocity  variations  may 
seem  negligible,  but  they  can  bring  about 
complete  deterioration  of  the  duct  if  the 
variations  occur  between  the  sound  source  and 
the  target. 

SOUND  CHANNELS.  —  In  the  deep  ocean, 
temperature  generally  decreases  with  depth  to 
a  little  above  0"  C  at  approximately  700  fathomf3 
In  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  to  about  5"  C  near 
500  fathoms  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  velocity 
of  sound  is  dependent  mainly  on  temperature 
and  decreases  to  a  minimum  at  the  depth  cited; 
but  deeper  than  500  to  700  fathoms,  velocity 
Increases  as  a  result  of  pressure. 

The  zone  between  these  points  of  similar 
velocity  constitutes  a  sound  channel  as  illus- 
trated in  figure  16-8  (B).  The  cjepth  at  which 
sound  velocity  is  at  a  minimum  is  called  the 
axis  of  the  sound  channel.  If  an  omnidirectional 
sound  source  and  receiver  are  placed  at  the 
axis  of  the  sound  channel,  a  cone  of  rays  Is 
produced  at  angles  above  and  below  the  axis. 
Those   rays  which   start  at  angles  above  the 
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RANGE  TEMPERATURE 


SOURCE        0.5  1.0  15  2.0  2.5  55^  65» 


RANGE  TO  A  SUBMARINE  IN   SHALLOW  WATER. 
ECHO  IS  DISCERNIBLE   FROM  BOTTOM  REVERBERATION. 


SOURCE 


209.325 

PMgure  16-7.  — Range  to  a  periscope-depth  submarine  in  shallow  and  deep  water. 


axis  are  bent  down  by  refraction;  those  starting 
at  angles  below  the  axis  are  bent  upward.  The 
procedure  for  locating  this  axis  through 
analysis  Is  presented  later   In  this  chapter. 

CONVERGENCE  ZONE.  — This  transmission 
path,  illustrated  in  figure  16-8  (C)  is  based 
on  the  principle  that  sound  energy  from  a 
shallow  source  travels  downward  in  the  deep 
ocean  and  is  refracted  at  depth  toward  the 
surface  so  that  about  30  miles  from  the  source 
the  sound  signal  again  reaches  the  surface. 
From  there  the  signals  continue  as  they  are 
reflected  downward  and  then  refracted  upward  to 
reappear  in  the  surface  layer  at  successive 
intervals  of  about  30  miles  out  to  several 
hundred  miles. 

Tho  conditions  for  convergence  zone  trans- 
mission require  that  the  sound  velocity  at  depth 
be  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  velocity  at 
the  surface  and  that  water  depth  below  this 
second  velocity  maximum  be  sufficient  for  a 
bundle  of  sound  rays  to  be  refracted  so  that 
they  converge  at  the  surface  in  a  small  area. 

BOTTOM  BOUNCE.  —  The  three  trans- 
mlBBion  paths  already  discussed  depend  upon 


the  restrictive  conditions  of  the  velocity 
structure  and  the  depth  of  the  sound  source 
and  receiver.  Thus,  if  velocity  gradients  are 
ignored,  prediction  of  the  pathB  Is  not  possible. 
The  fourth  path  can  be  predicted  rou^y  even 
If  these  gradients  are  neglected.  This  path  is 
the  bottom  reflected  path,  commonly  termed 
bottom  bounce.  (See  fig.  16-8  (D).) 

Bottom  bounce  is  in  part  si^ccessful  because 
the  angle  of  the  ray  path  is  such  that  the  sound 
energy  is  affected  to  a  lesser  degree  by 
velocity  changes  than  the  more  nearly  hori- 
zontal ray  paths  of  other  transmission  modes. 

Long  range  paths  can  occur  with  water 
depths  greater  than  1,000  fathomfl,  depending 
on  bottom  slope;  but  at  shallower  depths, 
multiple  bounce  paths  develop  which  produce 
high  intensity  loss.  It  is  estimated  that  85 
percent  of  tho  ocean  is  deeper  than  1,000 
fathoms,  and  bottom,  slopes  are  generally  less 
than  or  equal  to  1  degree.  On  this  basis, 
relatively  stoep  angles  can  be  used  for  single 
bottom  )flectlon  to  ranges  of  approximately 
20,000  yards.  With  steeply  Inclined  rays,  trans- 
mission is  relatively  free  from  thermal  effects 
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Figure  16-8.  — Sound  transmission  paths.  (A)  Surface  duct;  (B)  deep  sound  channel; 
(C)  convergence  zone;  (D)  bottom  bounce. 
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at  the  surface  and  the  major  part  of  the  sound 
path  is  in  nearly  stable  water. 


MAJOR  CURRENT  SYSTEMS 

Ocean  currents  transport  vast  quantities  of 
water  with  differing  characteristics  from  one 
region  of  the  earth  to  another.  Since  three- 
fourths  of  the  earth's  surface  is  composed  of 
water,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
Aerographer's  Mate  must  b8com'3  familiar  with 
ocean  current  systems  and  the  effects  they 
have  on  certain  regions. 

Ocean  currents  are  established  and  m.ain- 
tained  primarily  by  the  stresses  exerted  by 
the  prevailing  winds  over  the  surface  of  the 
sea«  Moving  water  obeys  the  same  laws  of 
deflection  as  moving  air.  It  is  deflected  to  the 
right  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  and  toward 
the  left  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  The  earth's 
rotation  provides  the  basic  cause  for  this  pattern 
of  deflection.  The  prevailing  winds  along  the 
ocean  surface  also  determine  some  of  the 
circulation  characteristics.  Thus,  an  oceanic 
circulation  that  roughly  corresponds  to  the 
atmospheric  circulation  is  maintained. 

The  orientation  of  coastlines  often  modifies 
this  circulation.  Since  the  air  circulation  over 
the  oceans  in  middle  latitudes  is  chiefly  anti- 
cyclonic  (more  pronounced  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  than  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere), 
we  can  expect  the  oceanic  circulation  at  these 
latitudes  to  be  the  samo.  At  higher  latitudes, 
where  the  flow  is  principally  cyclonic,  the 
oceanic  circulation  follows  tills  cyclonic  pattern, 
although  not  as  closely  as  the  anticyclonlc 
pattern  of  the  lower  latitudes.  In  regions  with 
a  pronounced  monsoonal  flow,  the  ocean  currents 
respond  to  this  flow.  The  following  statements 
can.  be  made  concerning 'general  distribution 
of  ocean  currents. 

At  middle  (below  40*  lat)  »jid  Jow  latitudes, 
continents  have  warm  currents  which  flow 
poleward  along  their  east  coasts  and  cold 
currents  flowing  equatorward  along  their  west 
coasts.  This  is  true  in  both  hemispheres. 

In  the  Northern  Hemisphere  at  high  latitudes, 
continents  have  cold  currents  flowing  equator- 
ward  along  their  east  coasts  and  warm  currents 
flowing  poleward   along  their  west  coasts.  In 


monsoonal  regions,  ocean  currents  vary  with 
the  seasons.  The  presence  of  an  irregular 
coastline  will  cause  deviation  in  the  general 
distribution  of  ocean  currents. 

The  circulation  of  ocean  waters  acts  to 
transport  heat  from  one  latitude  belt  to  another 
in  a  manner  simfiar  to  the  heat  transported 
by  the  primary  circulation  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  cold  waters  of  the  Arctic  regions  move 
to  warmer  sections  of  the  earth,  while  the 
warm  waters  of  the  low  latitudes  move  toward 
the  poles. 

An  example  of  this  effect  on  climate  is 
shown  by  the  comparatively  mild  climate  that 
exists  in  the  area  of  nortiiwest  Europe,  The 
coast  of  Norway,  as  far  north  as  it  is,  is 
mild  enough  that  its  ports  on  the  Atlantic  are 
ice-free  for  the  most  part  during  the  long 
winter.  This  is  due  to  the  effect  of  the  ocean 
current  which  sweeps  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from 
the  equatorial  regions.  The  cold  ocean  current 
off  the  coast  of  California  Is  a  decisive  factor 
In  giving  cities  such  as  San  Francisco  such  cool 
temperature  readings  In  sximmer. 

Meteorologists  are  normally  more  Interestoa 
In  the  effect  of  the  surface  temper atuie  of  the 
ocean's  water  than  In  the  manner  In  which  the 
waters  have  arrived  at  a  particular  locality. 
Even  so,  ocean  currents  and  their  relationship 
to  the  prevailing  winds  of  the  weather  picture 
must  be  understood.  Figure  16-9  shows  the 
surface  currents  of  the  oceans  during  February 
and  March. 

NORTH  ATLANTIC  CURRENTS 

Movemants  of  the  waters  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Ocean  are  dominated  by  the  NORTH 
EQUATORIAL  CURRENT  and  the  GULF  STREAM 
SYSTEM. 

North  Equatorial  Current 

The  North  Equatorial  Current  Is  located  In 
the  trade  wind  belt  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean, 
The  chief  sources  of  the  flow  are  the  north- 
easterly currents  off  the  west  coast  of  north- 
western Africa.  These  currents  of  water  of 
relatively  high  density  and  low  temperatures  are 
from  the  North  Atlantic  Current,  and  they  help 
to  cause  the  temperatures  of  the  northwest 
coast  of  Africa  to  be  lower  than  normally  would 
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Figure  16-9.  — Surface  currents  of  the  oceans  (February-March). 


be  oxpected.  The  temperatui^es  near  the  coast 
are  further  lowered  by  the  UPWELLING  of 
colder  water  from  moderate  depths;  the  upwelling 
is  caused  by  the  prevailing  winds.  The  upwelling 
here  is  not  as  pronounced  as  at  some  other 
localities.  Upwelling  of  ocean  water  is  the 
process  by  which  the  colder  subsurface  waters 
are  brought  to  the  top.  This  is  made  possible 
in  areas  where  the  winds  cause  the  surface 
water  to  be  transported  away  from  the  coast, 
with  the  surface  water  being  replaced  by  the 
colder  subsurface  water.  In  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  upwelling  is  common  where  a  wind 
blows  pax'allel  to  the  coast,  with  the  coast  on 
the  left  side  of  the  wind,  which  causes  the 
surface  water  to  be  transported  to  the  right 
and  away  froni  the  coast.  In  the  process  of 
upwelling,  the  overturn  of  water  takes  place 
only  in  the  upper  layers  (to  a  maximum  depth 
of  alx)ut  150  fathoms). 


A  branch  of  the  SOUTH  EQUATORUL 
CURRENT  crosses  the  Equator  from  the  South 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  joins  with  the  North 
Equatorial  Current  in  the  western  pait  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Ocean.  Consequently,  the  part 
of  the  North  Equatorial  Current  that  enters 
the  Caribbean  Sea  has  water  that  has  been 
mixed  with  water  of  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean. 
The  northern  branch  of  the  North  Equatorial 
Current  which  flows  along  the  northern  side  of 
the  Greater  Antilles  is  called  the  ANTILLES 
CURRENT.  It  carries  water  that  is  virtually 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Sargasso  Sea  (a  portion 
of  the  middle  North  Atlantic  Ocean), 

Gulf  Stream  System 

The  northv/ard  and  eastward  flow  of  water 
that  begins  in  the  Florida  Straits  is  known 
as  the  Gulf  Stream  system.  These  waters  include 
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all  of  the  various  branches  of  the  western 
North  Atlantic  Ocean  that  can  be  traced  to  the 
region  south  of  the  Grand  7  ,  iks  off  Newfoundland. 
They  are  the  FLORIDA  CURRENT,  GULF 
STREAM;    and  NORTH  ATLANTIC  CURRENT. 

The  FLORIDA  CURRENT  consists  of  the 
northward  moving  water  from  the  Florida 
StraUs  to  th'^  vicinity  of  the  coast  of  Cape 
Hatteras.  Muoh  of  the  flow  is  derived  from 
the  Caribbean  Sea  by  way  of  the  Yt'catan 
Channel;  the  water  from  the  ^ucatan  Ohunnel 
takes  the  shortest  route  to  the  Florida  Straits 
rather  than  making  a  long  sweep  through  tb,e 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  The  Florida  Current  is  also 
fed  by  the  Antilles  Current,  The  energy  of  the 
Florida  Current  is  believed  to  como  from  the 
difference  in  the  levels  of  the  water  in  the 
GuK  of  Mexico  and  the  water  adjacent  to  the 
Florida  Atlantic  coast.  The  difference  in  the 
two  levels  is  due  to  the  prevailing  trade  winds 
which  result  in  a  piling  up  of  water  in  the  gulf. 

The  GULF  STREAM  is  considered  to  be 
the  middle  portion  of  the  Gulf  Stream  system, 
beginning  near  Cape  Hatteras,  where  the  current 
leaves  the  continental  slope.  It  continues  north- 
ward to  the  vicinity  of  the  Grand  Banks  off 
Newfoundland,  flowing  for  a  considerable  distance 
off  the  cr  .'Juer.tal  shelf.  To  the  right  of  the 
Gulf  Streaii)  \a  the  Sargasso  Sea  portion  of  the 
North  Atlantic  0':6an;  to  the  left  are  the  coastal 
and  slope  v/at:  r«. 

The  NORTH  ATLANTIC  CURRENT  begins 
off  the  Grand  Banks,  where  the  Gulf  Stream 
begins  to  fork.  It  consists  of  northerly  and 
easterly  currents  terminating  in  subsidiary 
currents.  One  of  the  major  subsidiaries  is  the 
IRMINGER  CURRENT,  which  flows  westward 
off  the  southern  coast  of  Iceland.  Another  is 
the  NORWEGIAN  CURRENT.  It  flows  beyond 
the  Norwegian  Sea  into  the  Polar  Seas.  Other 
branches  of  the  North  Atlantic  Current,  turning 
Bouthwijrd,  end  in  huge  eddies  off  the  coast 
of  Europe  and  in  the  relatively  cold  CANARIES 
CURRENT  off  the  northwest  coast  of  Africa. 

NORTH  PACIFIC  CURRENTS 

The  currents  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean 
are  very  similar  to  the  currents  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Even  so,  there  are  some 
distinct  differences.  These  are  due  mainly  to 
the  large  amounts  of  subarctio  water  in  the 
North  Pacific  compared  to  the  small  amount 
In  the  North  Atlantic. 


North  Equatorial  Current 

The  origin  of  the  North  Equatorial  Current 
of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  is  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  western  coast  of  Central  America  where 
waters  of  the  EQUATORIAL  COUNT ERCURRENT 
turn  northward.  As  the  North  Equatorial  Current 
makes  its  way  across  the  Pacific  from  the 
east  to  the  west,  other  waters  are  added, 
including  the  CALIFORNIA  CURRENT  and  waters 
of  the  eastern  North  Pacific  and  of  the  western 
North  Pacific.  Toward  the  western  side  of  the 
North  Pacific  most  of  the  waters  turn  northward 
along  ilie  eastern  coast  of  the  northern  Philippines 
and  .'  ormosa;  some  of  the  waters  turn  south- 
ward and  become  a  part  of  the  Equatorial 
Countercurrent.  Consequently,  the  North  Equa- 
torial Current,  takes  very  warm  water  to  the 
eastern  side  of  the  island  systems  in  the 
western  North  Pacific, 

Cromwell  Current 

The  Cromwell  is  a  narrow,  swift  current 
centered  on  the  Equator,  extending  from  2'N 
to  2*%.  Its  longitudinal  dimensions  are  from 
140^V  to  92^V.  At  the  Equator  the  easterly 
flow  appears  at  approximately  20  meters, 
reaching  a  maximum  speed  of  2  to  2.5  knots 
at  100  meters,  and  disappears  at  roughly  250 
meters. 

Kuroshio  System 

The  Kuroshio  system  is  quite  similar  to  the 
Gulf  Stream  system  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean. 
It  has  its  ori^n  in  the  North  Equatorial  Current 
of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  and  it  is  situated 
in  the  extreme  western  portion  of  the  ocean. 
It  flows  past  Formosa  and  northeastward  in 
the  deep  ocean  area  between  the  China  Sea  and 
the  Ryukyu  Islands.  The  system  flows  eastward 
and  northeastward  along  the  coast  of  Japan. 

Divided  into  three  branches,  the  Kuroshio 
system  consists  of  the  KUROSHIO,  the  KURO- 
SHIO EXTENSION,  and  the  NORTH  PACIFIC 
CURRENT. 

The  KUROSHIO  corresponds  to  the  Florida 
Current  of  the  Gulf  Stream  system.  It  is  the 
portion  of  the  Kuroshio  system  that  flows  from 
Formosa  to  about  35**N  lat.  The  salinity  of  the 
Kuroshio  Current  is  less  than  that  of  the 
Florida  Current.  Cold  offshpre  winds  have  a 
marked  cooling  effect  on  the  Kuroshio,  causing 
an  annual  range  in  temperature  of  as  much 
as  9^C  in  some  localities. 
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The  KUROSHIO  EXTENSION  is  the  conUn- 
uation  of  the  warm  KtiroBhlo  Current.  It  divides 
into  two  branches  at  35^  lat.  The  major  portion 
flows  eastward  as  a  well-defined  current  to 
about  leO'E  long.  The  other  portion  flows 
northeastward  to  about  40*^^  lat.,  where  it  turns 
eastward. 

The  NORTH  PACIFIC  CURRENT  is  a  pro- 
longation of  the  Kuroshio  Extension.  Since  the 
current  is  not  wall  defined,  it  is  difficult  to 
trace  its  progress  across  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
It  seems  that  it  definitely  extends  from  about 
leo^'E  long,  to  about  ISO'W  long.  Much  of  the 
waters  turn  southward  before  reaching  150*W 
long,  and  form  many  of  the  major  whirls  that 
are  rather  pronounced  in  that  portion  of  the 
North  Pacific.  Temperature  and  salinity  are 
the  two  best  clues  as  to  the  location  of  the> 
current.  It  is  believed  that  some  of  the  waters 
extend  east  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  before 
turning  south  betwaen  the  island  chain  and 
western  North  America. 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  CURRENTS 

The  prevailing  anti cyclonic  wind  circulation 
of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  ^^ives  to  the  South 
Atlantic  Ocean  its  charactez  Istlc  oceanic  cir- 
culation. 

The  SOUTH  EQUATORIAL  CURRENT  domi- 
nates the  northern  portion  of  the  South  Atlantic. 
It  flows  from  east  to  west  Just  south  of  the 
EQUATORL\L  COUNTERCURRENT,  On  reaching 
the  eastern  shores  of  South  America,  one 
branch  lurns  northward  along  the  northern  coast 
of  South  America,  merging  with  the  waters  of 
the  North  Equatorial  Current  to  become  a  part 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  system  of  the  North  Atlantic; 
the  other  branch  flows  southward  as  the 
BRAZILIAN  CURRENT,  bria^ng  waters  of  high 
temperature  and  high  salinity  to  the  coasts 
of  Brazil  and  Uruguay* 

One  branch  of  the  West  Wind  Drift  Current 
turns  northward  along  the  coast  of  Argentina 
and  is  known  as  the  FALKLAND  CURRENT.  It 
brings  to  that  area  waters  of  low  temperature 
and  low  salinity.  Where  the  Falkland  Current 
and  the  Brazilian  Current  meet  at  about  40" 
south  latitude,  the  two  currents  turn  eastward, 
developing  great  whirls  in  the  middle  section 
of  the  South  Atlantic. 

On  the  African  side  of  the  South  Atlantic 
Oce.an,  there  is  one  dominant  current.  It  is 


the  BENGUELA  CURRENT,  The  Benguela 
Current  is  another  northward  ilow  of  waters 
from  the  West  Wind  Drift  Current.  It  brings 
low  clouds  and  fog  along  the  immedlage  south- 
western coast.  In  the  region  of  the  Equator 
the  Equatorial  Coiintercurrent  flows  eastward  to 
the  coast  as  the  GUINEy^  CURRENT,  favoring 
warm,  moist  air  and  heavy  rainfall. 

SOUTH  PACIFIC  CURRENTS 

The  currents  of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean 
show  the  effects  of  the  antioyclonlc  circulation 
of  the  atnosphere.  The  northern  portion  of 
the  South  Pacific  is  dominated  by  the  SOUTH 
EQUATORIAL  CURRENT  which  flows  frora  east 
to  west  just  south of  the  EQUATOIUAL  COUNTER- 
CURRENT.  On  reaching  the  western  end  of  the 
oc^an  the  South  Equatorial  Current  turns 
southward  as  the  EAST  AUSTRALL\  CURRENT 
and  bathes  the  northern  and  eastern  shores  of 
Australia  with  warm  waters.  Turning  eastward 
as  it  flows  past  the  eastern  coast  of  Australia, 
it  brings  warm  waters  to  the  northern  and  western 
coasts  of  New  Zealand.  As  a  result,  the  eastern 
coast  of  Australia  and  the  western  coast  of 
New  Zealand  are  warmer  than  the  opposite 
coasts. 

The  southern  portion  of  the  South  Pacific 
is  dominated  by  the  WEST  WIND  DRIFT  CUR- 
RENT. This  current  completely  encircles  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  and  has  a  marked  effect 
on  the  equator  ward-moving  currents. 

The  PERU  CURRENT,  which  is  a  branch 
of  the  West  Wind  Drift  Current,  dominates 
the  coastal  waters  of  western  South  America. 
The  waters  are  relatively  cold.  There  is  con- 
siderable upwelling  of  the  cold  subsurface  waters 
off  the  coasts  of  Chile  and  Peru  due  to  the 
prevailing  southerly  winds.  Coastal  fogs  and 
low  clouds  are  characteristic  of  the  area. 

SEAS  ADJACENT  TO  THE 
NORTH  ATLANTIC 

There  are  several  currents  of  seas  adjacent 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  that  must  be 
mentioned  in  order  to  complete  the  picture 
of  oceanic  circulation  in  that  region. 

Mediterranean  Sea 

There  is  a  strong  current  in  the  Strait 
of  Gllbraltar,  where  the  waters  of  the  North 
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Atlantic  Ocem  flow  Into  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
in  tho  unper  layers  of  the  current  and  the  waters 
of  the  sea  flow  into  the  ocean  in  the  lower 
layers*  The  outflowing  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  have  lower  temperatures  and  greater 
salinity  than  the  inflowing  waters  of  the  North 
Atlantic* 

Labrador  Sea 
and  Baffin  Bay 

Waters  from  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  enter 
the  Labrador  Sea  along  the  west  coast  of 
Greenland  as  the  WEST  GREENLAND  CURRENT, 
Some  of  the  West  Gieenland  Current  continues 
through  Davis  Strait  into  "ffin  Bay;  the 
remainder  turns  westward  and  joins  the 
LABRADOR  CURRENT,  which  flows  southward 
along  the  east  coast  of  Labrador. 

Some  of  the  cold  water  from  this  current 
turns  eastward  and  flows  along  the  northern 
border  of  the  North  Atlantic  Drift,  and  some 
flows  southward  along  the  east  coast  of  North 
America,  inshore  of  the  Gulf  Stream  as  far  as 
Cape  Hatteras. 


Aleutian  Current 

To  the  north  of  the  North  Pacific  Current 
is  a  current  of  waters  flowing  also  toward  the 
east.  This  current  is  known  as  the  Aleutian 
Current.  One  branch  of  the  Aleutian  Current 
flows  north  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  continues 
around  the  Bering  Sea  in  a  counterclockwise 
circulation,  and  joins  with  water  flowing  south- 
ward through  the  Bering  Strait.  This  water  then 
flows  southward  to  the  northern  islands  of 
Japan  as  the  OYASHIO  CURRENT.  The  oyashio 
divides  at  40"N  lat;  one  branch  becomes  a  part 
of  the  Kuroshio,  and  the  other  branch  moves 
sout}i  along  the  coast.  In  the  winter  the  Oyashio 
carries  cold  waters  as  far  south  as  Vietnam. 
In  the  Slimmer  the  cold  water  circulation  is 
kept  to  the  area  north  of  40*^  lat  by  the  summer 
monsoon  circulation. 

The  other  branch  of  the  Aleutian  Current 
flows  south  of  the  Aleutian  Islands.  On 
approaching  the  coast  of  North  America,  one 
portion  turns  to  the  north  and  flows  into  the 
Gulf  of  Alaska;  the  other  portion  turns  south 
and  flows  along  the  coast  as  the  CALIFORNIA 
CURRENT. 


Caribbean  Sea 
and  Gulf  of  Mexico 

The  strong  current  that  exists  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea  is  a  continuation  of  the  southern 
branch  of  the  North  Equatorial  Current  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  The  waters  flow  webtward  through 
the  Caribbean  Sea  with  two  conspicuous  ^t'^Ues 
accoDppanying  the  main  current.  One  the 
eddies  is  in  the  bay  between  Nicaragua  and 
Colombia;  the  other  is  between  Cuba  and  Jarfiaica. 
The  main  current  continues  through  the  YUCATAN 
CHANNEL  between  the  Yucatan  Peninsula  of 
Mexico  and  Cuba.  Most  of  the  waters  of  the 
current  bend  sharply  to  the  east  and  join  the 
Florida  Current  through  the  Florida  Straits. 
Somo  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  most 
of  the  circulation  is  in  the  form  of  pronounced 
ed'iicB,  which  are  due  to  the  contours  of  the 
coast  and  the  character  of  the  gulf  floor. 

OTHER  NORTH  PACIFIC  CURRENTS 

To  complete  the  picture  of  the  oceanic 
circulation  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  several 
other  currents  of  adjacent  seas  must  be 
mentioned. 


California  Current 

The  portion  of  the  Aleutian  Current  that 
flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  is  considered  a 
warm  current,  since  it  brings  milder  winter 
temperatures  to  southern  Alaska  than  would 
normally  be  expected  at  that  latitude «  On  the 
other  hand,  the  California  Current  In  the  spring 
and  summer  definitely  has  a  cooling  effect  on 
the  western  coast  of  the  United  States.  Due  to 
the  north-northwest  winds  during  those  seasons 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  upwelling  of  the  sub- 
surface cold  waters.  In  the  fall  the  upwelling 
gives  way  and  a  counter  cur  rent  in  the  surface 
waters  known  as  the  DAVIDSON  CURRENT  flows 
northward  along  the  coast  to  about  48^  lat. 

Where  the  upwelling  is  intense  the  spring 
temperatures  are  lower  than  the  winter  tem- 
peratures. However,  in  areas  of  only  moderate 
upwelling  the  winter  temperatures  are  lower. 
Associated  with  areas  of  much  upwelling  are 
tongues  of  water  of  low  temperature  that  extend 
in  a  southerly  direction  away  from  the  coast. 
These  tongues  are  separated  by  .ungues  of 
water  with  a  higher  temperature  tlmt  protrude 
toward  the  coast.  The  tongues  of  water  with 
lower  temperature  flow  toward  the  south;  the 
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tongues  of  water  with  higher  temperature  flow 
toward  the  north, 

INDIAN  OCEAN  CUKHENTS 

The  oceanic  circulation  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
shows  the  Influence  of  the  Asiatic  Monsoon 
atmosphere  circulation  In  the  northern  portion 
of  the  ocean  and  the  anticyclonlc  circulation 
In  the  southern  portion. 

The  equatorial  currents  of  the  North  Indian 
Ocean  are  variable,  Durlngthe  northwest  monsoon 
(February  and  March)  the  wind  aids  the  north 
equatorial  current,  causing  it  to  be  well 
developed  in  Its  circulation  from  east  to  west. 
Immediately  to  the  south  of  the  North  Equa- 
torial Current  during  that  season  there  Is  a 
pronounced  countercurrent.  In  August  and 
September  during  the  southwest  monsoon,  the 
North  Equatorial  Current  flows  from  west  to 
east  as  the  MONSOON  CURRENT,  and  the 
EQUATORIAL  COUNTERCURRENT  seems  to 
disappear, 

A  large  portion  of  the  equatorial  currents 
reaching  the  east  cuast  of  Africa  turns  south- 
ward. South  of  the  Equator  this  branch  Is 
known  as  the  MOZAMBIQUE  CURRENT  to  about 
35%  lat,  where  it  becomes  known  as  the 
AGULHAS  STREAM,  These  waters  are  favor- 
able to  warm,  moist  air  masses  with  moderate 
rainfall   along  the   southeast  coast  of  /kfrica. 

Some  of  the  equatorial  waters  make  their 
way  to  the  West  Wnd  Drift  Current  in  the 
South  Indian  Ocean  and  flow  eastward  toward 
Australia,  On  reaching  the  vicinity  of  the  west 
coast  of  Australia,  some  of  the  waters  of  the 
West  Wind  Drift  flow  northwsird  bringing  to  that 
area  relatively  cool  sea  surface  temperatures 
and  the  formation  of  fog  and  low  stratus 
clouds, 

SUMMARY 

In  general,  the  following  statements  may  be 
made  concerning  the  effects  ocean  currents 
have  on  weather: 

1.  West  Coasts  of  Continents  In  Tropical 
and  Subtropical  Latitudes  (except  close  to  the 
Equator)  £Lre  bordered  by  cool  waters,  and  their 
average  temperatures  are  relatively  low  with 
small  diurnal   and  annual  ranges.  There  are 
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fogs,  but  generally  the  areas  tire  ai*lcl  (southern 
California,  Morocco,  etc.)^ 

2,  West  Coasts  of  Continents  in  Middle  and 
Higher  Latitudes  are  bordered  by  warm  waters 
which  cause  a  distinct  marine  climate.  They 
are  characterized  by  cool  sumiu,3rs  and  rela- 
tively mild  winters  with  snmll  annual  range  of 
temperatures  (upper  west  coasts  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe), 

3,  East  Coasts  In  the  Tropics  and  Subtropi- 
cal Latitudes  are  paralleled  by  warm  currents 
and  have  resultant  warm  and  rainy  climates. 
These  areas  lie  In  the  western  margins  of  the 
subtropical  anticyclones  oiv'  are  relatively 
unstable  (Florida,  Philippines,  Southeast  Asia), 

4,  East  Coasts  In  the  Lower  Middle  Lati- 
tudes (leeward  side)  have  adjacent  warm  waters 
with  a  modified  continental- type  climate.  The 
winters  are  fairly  cold,  and  the  summers  ai'e 
warm  and  hot. 

5,  East  Coasts  In  the  Higher  Middle  Lati- 
tudes, Cool  ocean  currents  parallel  the  coasts 
with  subsequent  cool  summers. 

The  Indirect  effects  of  ocean  currents  have 
their  Influence  upon  the  location  of  the  primary 
frontal  zones  and  the  tracks  of  cyclonic  storms. 
Oil  tne  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States  in 
the  winter  two  of  the  major  frontal  zones  are 
located  In  areas  where  the  temperature  gradient 
Is  steep  and  where  a  large  amount  of  tropical 
water  Is  being  transported  into  tl.o  middle 
latitudes.  In  contrast  to  the  cold  easiorn  side 
of  the  continent,  mari.od  thermal  temperature 
contrasts  occur.  The  fac:  tha*  theso  .rental 
zones  are  positioned  In  a  legation  where  large 
amounts  of  energy  are  available  suggests  that 
cyclones  developing  In  these  regions  along  the 
primsiry  front  may  be  of  thermodynamic  origin. 
Two  of  the  main  hurricane  tracks  In  the 
Atlantic  also  appear  to  follow  warm  waters, 
one  through  die  Caribbean  and  the  other 
following  the  warm  waters  off  the  northern  and 
eastern  coasts  of  Florida  and  the  Greater 
Antilles,  Extratroplcal  cyclones,  too,  tend  to  be 
attracted  to  warm  waters  in  fall  and  early 
winter.  This  Is  equally  true  In  the  United  States 
and  In  European  waters. 


WATER  MASSES  AND  TYPES 

Chapter  14  of  this  training  manual  discussed 
the  concept  of  visualizing  var'    s  bodies  of  air 
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with  similar  charactdristics  and  distinguishing 
between  them  i:*  •^rms  of  **air  masses."  The 
sam3  concept  umy  be  applied  to  bodies  of  water 
with  similar  characteristics.  However,  in  the 
ocean  there  exists  a  more  steady  state  of  the 
environment  than  that  found  in  the  atmosphere. 
Therefore!  water  masses  are  found  to  remain 
within  more  well-defined  areas  than  air  masses 
are. 

In  middle  and  low  latitudes  the  arrangement 
of  water  masses  vertically  is  such  that  one  can 
distinguish  between  the  surface  layeri  the 
upper  water,  the  intermediate  water,  the  deep 
water  and  in  some  localities,  the  bottom  water. 
In  high  latitudes,  the  intermediate  water  is 
often  lacking,  and  the  upper  water  is  similar 
to  the  deep  water. 

FORMATION 

The  density  of  water  increases  with  depth. 
However,  in  a  horizontal  direction,  the  density 
generally  increases  toward  the  polar  regions. 
Surface  water  of  a  given  density  which  is 
sinking  in  higher  or  middle  latitudes  will  sink 
until  it  reaches  a  level  of  constant  density  and 
then  begin  to  spread  out  horizontally.  As  a 
result,  in  middle  latitudes,  the  vertical  and 
horizontal  distribution  of  density  will  be  nearly 
the  same  during  those  seasons  when  sur"^  ce 
waters  are  most  frequently  subsiding.  Waior 
masses  may  generally  be  said  to  form  either 
through  the  process  of  sinking  surface  waters 
or  by  subsurface  mixing. 

The  vast  majority  of  water  masses  are 
formed  at  the  surface  of  the  sea.  They  then 
sink  and  spread  outward  from  their  source 
regions  in  a  manner  that  depends  on  their 
density  in  relation  to  the  density  of  the  sur- 
rounding oceans.  This  is  true  nearly  all  water 
masses  with  the  exception  of  the  equatorial 
water  masses  of  the  Indian  end  the  Pacific 
Oceans,  which  are  formed  by  the  process  of 
subsurface  mixing.  Water  masses  do  not  normally 
form  at  the  surface  in  low  latitudes. 

DISTRIBUTION 

Central  Water  Masses 

Figure  16-10  is  provided  as  a  reference 
for  the  source  regions  of  the  various  water 
masses  discussed  in  the  following  paragraphs. 


The  Cent  ral  Water  masses  are  normally 
found  in  roluUvely  low  latitudes  although  their 
source  region  is  in  the  region  of  the  subtropi- 
cal convergences  (between  35*  and  40*  North 
and  South  of  the  equator). 

The  Central  Water  masses  of  the  South 
Atlantic,  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  western 
South  Pacific  Ocean  have  similar  properties 
since  in  the  regions  where  they  are  form^^d, 
circulation,  heating,  and  cooling  processes  are 
also  similar.  The  water  masses  of  the  eastern 
South  Pacific  have  lower  salinity  than  those 
found  in  the  western  portion,  probably  because 
of  the  mixing  of  the  low  salinity  Subantarctic 
Water  with  that  of  the  Peru  Current.  SimUar 
mixing  processes  also  contribute  to  the  Central 
Waters  of  the  western  South  Pacific  which  in 
a  like  manner  have  slightly  lower  salinity  than 
the  Central  Water  of  the  Indian  and  South 
Atlantic  Oceans. 

The  Central  Waters  of  the  North  Atlantic 
and  the  North  Pacific  Oceans  vary  considerably, 
primarily  due  to  the  high  salinity  content  of 
the  North  Atlantic  as  compared  to  the  rela- 
tively low  salinity  of  the  North  Pacific.  These 
differences  are  probably  due  to  variations  in 
the  ocean  circulation,  amounts  of  precipitation, 
and  evaporation  as  a  result  of  land  and  sea 
distribution,  especially  in  the  higher  latitudes. 

The  vertical  extent  of  the  Central  Water 
masses  are  generally  relatively  shallow,  with 
the  greatest  thicknesses  being  observed  along 
their  western  boundaries.  They  may  reach  900 
meters  in  the  Sargasso  Sea  region  of  the 
North  AUantic. 

The  opposing  Central  Water  masses  in  the 
equatorial  parts  of  the  North  and  South  Atlantic 
Ocean  are  separated  by  a  transitional  region 
which  consists  of  intermediate  properties  as 
a  result  of  mixing  between  the  two  regions. 
However,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  the  separation 
between  the  Central  Water  masses  is  well 
defined  since  they  are  separated  by  another 
water  mass  referred  to  as  Equatorial  Water, 

Equate    i  Water  Masses 

EquatorirJ  A  ater  probably  form  3  on  the 
Southern  sid-:  of  the  Equator  in  the  Pacific 
since  it  i.  r.iar  to  the  water  mass  of  that 
o^ean  and  i  as  a  higher  salinity  than  any  of 
the  water  masses  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean. 
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Figure  16-10.-Approxlinate  source  regions  for  water  masses  of  the  world. 
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The  Equatorial  Water  mass  is  also  found  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  In  this 
case,  the  higher  salinities  of  Equatorial  Water 
are  probably  due  to  mixing  with  Red  Sea 
water;  however,  this  conclusion  has  not  been 
definitely  established. 

The  Central  and  Equatorial  Water  masses 
are  usually  not  discernible  at  the  surface,  but 
are  covered  by  a  surface  layer  of  100  to  200 
i^ieters  in  thickness.  In  this  surface  layer,  the 
temperature  and  salinity  of  the  water  indicate 
wide  variations  from  one  area  to  another, 
depending  on  variations  in  current  structure, 
evaporation,  precipitation,  and  various  seasonal 
changes,  especially  in  the  njiddle  latitudes.  This 
surface  layer  of  warm  water  is  separated  from 
deeper  water  by  a  transition  layer  within  which 
the  temperature  decreases  rapidly  with  depth. 

Subpjitarctic  and  Subarctic 
Water  Masses 

Subantarctic  Water  occurs  between  the  Cen- 
tral Water  masses  of  the  southern  oceans  and 
the  Antarctic  Convergence.  The  physical 
properties  of  this  water  mass  are  quite  con- 
servative and  extend  completely  around  the 
earth.  Subantarctic  Water  is  considered  to  belong 
to  the  waters  of  the  Antarctic  Ocean.  This  water 
is  of  relatively  low  salinity  and  is  probably 
formed  by  a  combination  of  mixing  and  vertical 
circulation  in  the  region  between  the  Subtropical 
and  Antarctic  Convergences.  The  corresponding 
Subarctic  Water  of  the  North  Atlantic  is  not 
nearly  as  extensive  as  that  of  the  Subantarctic 
Water  of  the  South  Atlantic.  It  covers  only  a 
small  area  and  is  found  to  have  a  higher  salinity 
than  the  surrounding  water.  However,  in  the 
North  Pacific  the  corresponding  Subarctic  Water 
covers  a  wide  area  and  is  of  lower  salinity 
than  the  surrounding  water. 

The  variations  between  the  Subarctic  Water 
and  the  Subantarctic  Wate r  m asse s  indicate 
that  they  must  be  formed  by  different  processes. 
In  the  southern  oceans  the  Antarctic  Conver- 
gence presents  a  continuous  and  well-defined 
boundary,  whereas  in  the  northern  oceans  the 
corresponding  Arctic  Convergence  is  found  only 
in  the  western  portions  of  the  oceans.  In  some 
areas  there  exists  no  well-defined  northern 
boundary  to  the  Subarctic  Water.  The  differences 
between  the  water  masses  of  the  northern  and 
southern  oceans  are  reflections  of  the  differences 
in  the  character  of  the  land  and  sea  distribution. 


Although  Subarctic  Water  is  similar  to  Arctic 
Intermediate  Water,  Subantarctic  Water  differs 
distinctly  from  Antarctic  Intel  mediate  Water. 

Intermediate  Water  Masses 

Intermediate  Water  masses  are  found  below 
Centr al  Wate r  masses  in  rV  oce ans .  The 
Antarctic  Intermediate  Water  is  rne  most  wide- 
spread. Intermediate  Water  diffex^  Irom  Central 
Water  in  that  it  sinks  along  a  well-defined  line. 
It  does  not  form  as  a  WATER  MASS  at  the 
surface  and  then  sink.  Instead,  it  forms  from 
the  sinking  of  a  WATER  TYPE  (see  definitions 
at  the  be^nnlng  of  this  chapter)  with  a  salinity 
of  33.8  Voo  and  a  temperature  of  2.2**  C  which 
encircles  the  Antarctic  Continent  and  mixes  with 
the  waters  above  and  below.  This  mixing 
gradually  develops  into  a  water  mass.  One  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  Intermediate  Water 
mass  is  a  salinity  minimum  when  compared 
with  the  surrounding  water.  Since  the  Equatorial 
Wate  r  doe  s  not  exist  to  form  a  boundary 
between  the  north  and  south  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  the  salinity  mlnimTim  of  the  Antarctic 
Intermediate  Water  extends  across  the  Equator 
to  about  20**  to  35*N  latitude.  In  the  South 
Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans  where  Equatorial 
Water  exists,  the  Antarctic  Intermediate  Water 
spreads  northward  to  around  10*S  latitude. 

Arctic  Intermediate  Water  forms  in  small 
quantities  east  of  the  Grand  Panks  of  New- 
foundland in  a  small  area  of  the  northwest 
Atlantic. 

The  Arctic  Intermediate  Water  of  the  North 
Pacific  lies  between  latitude  20**  and  43^' 
except  off  the  North  American  west  coast  where 
Subarctic  Water  flows  farther  southward. 
Arctic  Intermediate  Water  of  the  North  Pacific 
is  formed  during  the  winter  at  the  convergence 
formed  by  the  Oyashio  Current  and  the  Kuro- 
shio  Extension.  The  Oyashio  is  a  cold,  southerly 
m  o ving  current  (de  scribed  e  ar lie r  in  thi s 
chapter)  that  converges  with  the  warm, 
northeasterly  moving  waters  of  the  Kuroshio 
at  a  latitude  of  about  40*^4  and  a  longitude  around 
160**E. 

There  are  two  other  Intermediate  Water 
masses  likely  to  be  encountered  by  the  Acr^^- 
rapher's  Mate  in  his  studies  of  Oceanography. 
These  are  those  formed  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Indian  Oceans  as  a  result  of  the  interactions 
of  Mediterranean  Water  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Red   Sea  Water   in   the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
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Figure  16-11.  — Simplified  gensral  circulation  pattern  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
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Mediterranean  Water  flowing  along  the  bottom 
of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  mixes  with  surrounding 
Atlantic  Water  and  spreads  out  between  sur- 
faces below  the  Antarctic  Intermediate  Water. 
The  spreading  of  the  Red  Saa  Water  is  not 
so  well  defined  but  may  be  recognized  over 
large  parts  of  the  equatorial  and  western  regions 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  by  its  higher  salinity  values. 

Deep  and  Bottom 
Water  Masses 

Below  the  Interm*3diate  Water  the  deep  ocean 
basins  are  filled  by  Deep  and  Bottom  Water 
of  high  density.  These  water  masses  are  formed 
near  the  Antarctic  Continent  and  in  the  high 
latitudes  of  the  northern  oceans.  The  spreading 
of  these  Deep  Water  masses  are  detectable  in 
areas  outside  their  source  regions  all  around 
the  world.  More  information  on  the  spreading 
of  Deep  and  Bottom  Water  is  presented  in  the 
following  discussion  of  oceanic  circulation, 

CIRCULATION 

Figure  16-11  serves  to  illustrate  a  number 
of  interesting  features  regarding  circulation  of 
the  ocean  waters. 

Notice  that  the  deep  water  flows  outward 
along  the  bottom  from  the  Antarctic  Continent, 


This  movement  results  in  the  existence  of 
Antarctic  Bottom  Water,  Circumpolar  Water, 
and  Antarctic  Intermediate  Water  not  only  in 
the  Antarctic  regions  but  also  throughout  the 
southern  portions  of  the  oceans  as  these  high 
density  Deep  Water  masses  move  away  from 
their  source  region.  This  outward  motion  of 
water  masses  is  not  only  characteristic  to  the 
Antarctic  region  but  occurs  with  Arctic  Deep 
Water,  Mediterranean  Water,  and  Red  Sea 
Water  as  well. 

As  the  Deep  Water  and  Bottom  Water  formed 
by  sinking  and  spreading  of  HIGH  DENSITY 
water  in  the  Subarctic  and  Subant arctic  regions 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  are  modified  by 
HIGH  SALINITY  water  flowing  out  of  the  Red 
Sea  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  a  circulation  such 
as  that  illustrated  in  figure  16-11  is  established 
in  the  oceans.  The  northern  oceans'  Deep  Water 
and  Bottom  Water  flow  away  from  their  sources 
and  are  replaced  by  surface  and  intermediate 
waters  returning  the  waters  toward  their 
originating  areas. 

Many  secondary  circxilations  are  created 
within  this  simplified  general  circulation.  For 
example,  the  Antarctic  Bottom  Water  which 
contains  relatively  low  salinity  flows  northward 
along  the  bottom  to  near  35^,  This  influx  of 
low  salinity  water  causes  the  salinity  of  the 
bottcm    water    in    the    northern    oceans  to 
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Figure  16-12.— Typical  flow  pattern  of  circulation  with  the  southern  ocean. 


209.330 


decrease  toward  the  south.  North  Atlantic  Deep 
Water  flowing  into  the  south  Atlantic  is  then 
sandwiched  between  Antarctic  Bottom  Water 
below  and  Antarctic  Intermediate  Water  above 
as  illustrated  in  figure  16-12. 

Large  quantities  of  Antarctic  Intermediate 
and  Bottom  Water  mix  with  the  southward 
flowing  Atlantic  water  and  return  to  Antarctica 
producing  Circumpolar  Water.  This  process  also 
produces  a  strong  upwelling  in  the  area  between 
the  sinking  water  next  to  the  Antarctic  Continent 
and  the  Antarctic  Convergence. 

In  siimmation  it  can  be  said  that  a  general 
picture  of  the  oceanic  circulation  consists  of 
the  water  flowing  northward  in  the  upper  layers 
of  the  ocean  mixing  with  the  deep  waters  of 
the  northern  oceans  flowing  south  and  then 


returning  to  the  Antarctic  region  at  inter- 
mediate levels  within  the  oceans*  This  picture 
is  of  course  complicated  by  the  superimposition 
of  many  secondary  circulations  within  this 
general  flow« 

All  oceans,  except  perhaps  the  North 
Pacific^  show  this  broad,  general  circulation 
pattern  of  deep  waters  flowing  toward  the 
Equator  and  the  surface  waters  moving  poleward 
to  replace  them^ 

Since  the  Arctic  and  the  Subtropical  Con- 
vergences of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  are  not 
as  well  developed  as  their  southern  counter- 
parts, the  deep  circmlations  within  the  northern 
oceans  vary  to  a  larger  degree  than  those  of 
the  southern  oceans. 
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CHAPTER  17 


ADMINISTRATION,  PUBLICATIONS, 
AND  SUPPLY 


The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  provide 
the  Aerographer's  Mate  3  or  2  with  the  knowl- 
edge necessary  to  accomplish  administrative 
tasks,  and  clerical  and  supply  duties,  and  with 
knowledge  needed  to  find  information  in  publica- 
tions, 

Aerographer's  Mates  3  or  2  may  be  assigned 
to  take  care  of  records  and  reports  either  afloat 
or  ashore.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  administra- 
tive requirements,  ordering  supplies,  and 
handling  publications  is  essential  for  good  per- 
formance in  an  assignment. 


ADMINISTRATION 

Administration  means  understanding  the  chain 
of  comTiand  and  various  other  relationships  be- 
tween weather  units,  and  the  procedures  v^^ereby 
the  right  people  get  the  right  information  (that 
is,  weather  observations,  forecasts,  records, 
or  reports)  at  the  ri^t  time. 

The  term  "unit*'  as  used  in  this  chapter 
means  any  weather  office  or  personnel  having 
the  primary  mission  of  providing  weather  serv- 
ice. These  units  may  or  may  not  be  "detach- 
ments'* under  the  command  of  various  centrals 
and  facilities  of  the  Naval  Weather  Service.  Ship- 
board units  and  most  special  types  of  units  are 
not  included  in  the  "detachment'*  category. 

AREAS  OF  METEOROLOGICAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 

The  Naval  Weather  Service  system  Is  or- 
ganized to  provide  global  forecast  services  to 
meet  Navy  environmental  requirements  and  De- 
partment of  Defense  oceanographlc  require- 
ments. The  system  embraces  the  Naval  Weather 
Service  and  elements  of  the  Operating  Forces, 
Shore  Establishment,  and  Navy  Department  to 
which  oceanographlc  meteorological  or  weather 
observing  personnel  are  assigned. 


As  military  technologies  have  advanced  and 
become  more  complex,  naval  operations  have 
become  more  sensitive  to  the  natural  environ- 
ment in  >^ich  they  are  conducted.  Because 
of  this,  the  concurrent  evolution  of  the  present 
functional  Naval  Weather  Service  system  has 
taken  place. 

Naval  Weather  Service 
Command  (NAVWEASERVCOM) 

At  the  time  of  writing  this  manual 
the  NAVWEASERVCOM  was  being  merged  with 
the  Oceanographer  of  the  Navy  to  form  the  new 
command  of  Navy  Oceanography  and  Meteorol- 
ogy (NAVOCEANMET)  under  a  director.  Imple- 
menting instructions  as  to  the  new  command  had 
not  been  received  to  include  them  in  this  manual. 
Personnel  should  refer  to  latest  instructions 
for  organizational  changes,  reportlngprocedures, 
responsibilities  and  etc. 

Relationships  With 
Other  Commands 

It  is  important  that  the  Aerographer's  Mate 
understand  the  relationships  which  exist  between 
the  Naval  Weather  Service  and  the  naval  com- 
mands with  ^ich  he  may  become  associated. 

Detailed  information  on  the  relationships 
which  exist  between  the  NAVWEASERV  and  vari- 
ous conunands  may  be  found  in  the  Manual  of 
the  Naval  Weather  Service  Command,  Volume 
One. 

Other  Relationships 

The  Naval  Weather  Service  system  is  not 
self-sufficient  with  regard  to  the  fulfillment  of 
its  mission.  No  single  weather  service  is.  The 
world*s  ocean-atmosphere  environment  must  be 
observed  and  studied  on  a  global  scale.  Co- 
operation and  coordination  on  national,  re- 
gional, and  international  levels  are  mandatory, 
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particularly  with  respect  to  observing  and  ex- 
changing coded  information  reflecting  the  sys- 
tem's continuously  changing  state.  The  U.S. 
Navy  is  an  active  participant  in  the  World 
Meteorological  Organization  (WMO),  an  organiza- 
tion of  international  cooperation  in  meteorology. 

NAVAL  WEATHER  UNITS 

To  carry  out  their  assigned  functions,  weather 
units  ashore  and  afloat  are  maintained  with  all 
major  aviation  units  on  certain  types  of  com- 
batant and  auxiliary  vessels,  on  certain  fleet 
flagships,  and  at  other  naval  activities  ashore. 

The  trained  enlisted  and  commissioned  me- 
teorological personnel  assigned  to  a  particular 
ship  or  station  comprise  tl^e  naval  weather  unit. 

Detailing  Aerographer's  Mates  to  each  ship 
or  station  is  performed  by  the  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel.  The  number  of  personnel  provided 
to  each  naval  weather  unit  depends  upon  the  op- 
erational requirements  placed  upon  the  unit. 
The  number  of  hours  per  day  during  which  me- 
teorological services  must  be  available  is  a 
particularly  important  factor  in  determining  per- 
sonnel requirements. 

WEATHER  UNITS  ASHORE 

There  are  five  basic  types  of  weather  units 
ashore: 

1.  Fleet  Numerical  Weather  Central. 

2.  Fleet  Weather  Centrals. 

3.  Fleet  Weather  Facilities. 

4.  Naval  Weather  Service  Facilities. 

5.  Naval  Weather  Service  Command  Detach- 
ments. 

The  centrals  and  facilities  are  structured  to 
provide,  collectively,  global  fleet  support. 

Fleet  Numerical  Weather 
Central  (FLENUMWEACEN) 

The  Fleet  Numerical  Weather  Central, 
Monterey,  CA,  is  the  operational  hub  of  the 
Naval  Weather  Service  (NAVWEASERV)  system. 
It  is  globally-oriented  to  generate  basic  numeri- 
cal (computer)  products  in  support  of  the  entire 
NAVWEASERV  system  and  from  which  specific 
fleet  support  products  and  services  are  de- 
rived. 


Fleet  Weather  Central 
(FLEWEACEN) 

The  Fleet  Weather  Centrals  utilize  the  basic 
numerical  products  to  provide  specific  fleet 
environmental  support  (less  the  polar  regions). 
This  support  includes  the  fleet  environmcintal 
broadcasts,  as  well  as  that  support  in  response 
to  -specific  requests  by  the  operating  forces. 
Each  FLEWEACEN  is  oriented  to  a  major  ocean 
basin  area. 

Fleet  Weather  Facility 
(FLEWEAFAC) 

Fieet  Weather  Facilities,  within  assigned  local 
and/or  functional  areas  of  responsibility,  sup- 
plement the  direct  fleet  support  provided  by 
the  FLEWEACENs.  For  example,  FLEWEAFAC 
Suitland,  MD,  is  oriented  primarily  to  provide 
fleet  environmental  support  in  the  polar  regions, 
particularly  sea  ice  forecasting,  and  to  pro- 
vide global  meteorological  satellite  analysis  and 
interpretation  support   to   the  FLEWEACENs. 

Naval  Weather  Service  Facility 
(NAVWEASERVFAC) 

Naval  Weather  Service  Facilities  are  oriented 
primarily  to  mo.nagement  functions,  although  they 
also  provide  local  and  aviation  fleet  forecast 
services.  They  command  NAVWEASERV  detach- 
ments and  manage  selected  technical  programs, 
thus  permitting  FLEWEACENs  arid  FLEWEA- 
FACfl  to  concentrate  more  completely  on  op- 
erational support  services. 

Detachments  of  the 
Naval  Weather  Service 

Detachments  are  established  provide  lo- 
cally-oriented support  at  stations  and  air  sta- 
tions, and  to  perform  specific  technical  functions 
in  support  of  the  NAVWEASERV  system. 

NAVAL  WEATHER  SERVICE  ENVIRONMEN- 
TAL DETACHMENT  (NWSED).  — NWSEDs  are 
established  under  an  Officer  in  Charge  or  Chief 
Petty  Officer  in  Charge  who  reports  to  a  des- 
ignated NAVWEASERV  central/facility.  They  are 
oriented  to  provide  direct  environmental  sup- 
port, including  aviation  and  oceanographic  serv- 
ices, within  their  local  areas. 

Detachments  assigned  to  NAVWEASERVFAC 
Pensacola,  FL,  are  oriented  toward  support  of 
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Naval  Air  Training.  Sim'.larly,  the  detachments 
assigned  to  NAVWEASERVFAC  Glenview,  IL, 
primarily  support  the  Naval  Air  Reserve  pro- 
gram. Detachments  providing  data  support  and 
liaison  functions  primarily  are  assigned  to 
FLENUMWEACEN  Monterey,  CA, 

NAVAL  WEATHER  SERVacE  DETACHMENT 
(NVVSD).  — NWSDs  are  oriented  to  provide  spe- 
cific technical  support  of  the  NAVWEASERV  sys- 
tem. For  example,  NWSD  Asheville,  NC, provides 
climatologlcal  support  to  the  Naval  Weather  Serv- 
ice. NWSD  Asheville,  NC,  is  under  the  command 
of  FLEWEAFAC  Suitland,  MD. 

NAVAL  WEATHER  SERVICE 
METEOROLOGICAL  UNITS 

Naval  Weather  Service  Meteorological  Units 
composed  of  varying  numbers  of  meteorological 
personnel  are  assigned  to  staffs,  ships,  and 
activities  according  to  the  specific  requirements 
for  environmental  support.  These  units  are  nor- 
mally integral  components  of  the  commands  to 
which  they  are  assigned,  and  they  are  staffed 
and  equipped  in  accordance  with  their  desig- 
nated functions. 

PARTICIPATING  UNITS 

Ships,  aircraft  squadrons,  and  some  shore 
activities  to  which  no  meteorological  personnel 
are  assigned  are  also  elements  of  the  Naval 
Weather  Service  in  that  they  are  direct  con- 
tributors of  environmental  observations.  The 
NAVWEASERV  provides  technical  guidance  and 
direction  In  the  observing  and  reporting  pro- 
cedures to  be  employed  by  these  units. 


OBSERVATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

Requirements  for  taking  environmental  ob- 
servations emanate  from  obligations  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  Department  of  the  Navy, 
and  from  agreements  of  mutual  benefit  between 
national  and  international  agencies.  NAVWEA- 
SEHVCOMINST  3140.1  (  )  provides  the  minimum 
requirements  for  taking  and  recording  observa- 
tions by  Navy  and  Military  Sealift  Command 
(MSC)  ships. 

Such  additional  and  special  weather  and 
oceanographic  observations  and  reporting  sched- 
ules as  may  be  required  in  support  of  fleet 
operations  are  promulgated  in  pertinent  operation 


plans  and  orders.  Requirements  for  increased 
frequency  of  weather  reporting  by  ships  at  sea 
in  specific  areas,  particularly  in  areas  where 
tropical  disturbances  are  suspected  or  known 
to  exist,  will  be  promulgated  as  necessary  by 
the  cognizant  area  or  force  commander. 


WEATHER  SERVICES 

The  very  large  and  nearly  continuous  flow 
of  data  required  to  provide  operational  fore- 
casts necessitates  the  use  of  hlgh-spee  J  data 
links  and  centralized  computer  processing. 
FLENUMWEACEN  Monterey,  CA,  satisfies  this 
requirement,  and,  in  so  doing,  affords  the  fore- 
caster with  additional  time  for  analytical  thought 
and  for  application  of  scientific  methods  in  the 
preparation  of  forecasts. 

CENTRALIZATION  CONCEPT 

Hemispheric  data  are  needed  on  a  routine 
basis  for  forecasts  beyond  36  to  48  hours. 
It  is  not  feasible  for  most  units  to  collect 
and  process  the  volume  of  data  necessary  to 
meet  their  requirements  for  service.  The 
FLEWEACENs,  within  assigned  areas  of  re- 
sponsibility, provide  the  smaller  units  with  prod- 
ucts that  have  been  computer  generated  by  the 
FLENUMWEACEN. 

Utilization  of  Common  Services 

Environmental  support  ashore  is  provided  by 
certain  centrals  and  facilities  and  by  all  NWSEDs. 
This  support  is  supplemented  in  some  areas  by 
Air  Force  services  and,  within  the  U.S.,  by 
services  provided  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration (FAA)  and  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  (NOAA). 

Common  Services  Provided 
by  NAVWEASERV  Units 

Weather  warnings  of  tropical  phenomena  (hur- 
ricanes, typhoons,  etc.)  are  routinely  provided 
to  activities  ashore  by  designated  FLEWEACENs. 
Daily  forecasts  and  warnings  of  extratropical 
destructive  weather  (high  winds,  thunderstorms, 
etc.)  are  routinely  provided  for  the  local  area 
by  the  co-located  NAVWEASERV  activity. 

Local  and  functional  areas  of  responsibility 
are  assigned  and  described  in  the  U.S.  Navy 
Meteorological  and  Oceanographic  Support  Man- 
ual, NAVWEASERVCOMINST  3140.1(  ). 
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WEATHER  BROADCASTS  TO 
OPERATING  FORCES 

Most  of  the  environmental  support  routinely 
required  by  fleet  units  is  available  on  a  reg- 
ularly scheduled  basis  via  normal  Navy  Com- 
munications channels.  Support  services  tailored 
for  specific  operations  are  also  available  to  ships 
at  sea  upon  request  to  the  cognizant  central/ 
facility. 

Weather  information  is  broadcast  by  Con- 
tinuous Wave  (CW),  radioteletype  (RATT),  and 
radio  facsimile.  Schedules  and  frequencies  are 
published  in  the  Codes  Manual,  NAVAIR  50- 
lP-11;  JANAP  195;  and  the  Worldwide  Marine 
Weather  Broadcasts  manual. 

The  following  environmental  products  are 
routinely  available  to  fleet  units: 

1.  Wind  warnings  (oceanic  areas). 

2.  High  sea  warnings. 

3.  Small  craft  warnings  (harbor). 

4.  Storm   surge   (tidal)   warnings  (harbor). 

5.  Fleet  operating  area  forecasts. 

6.  Area  analyses  and  prognostic  charts  (me- 
teorological and  oceanographic). 

7.  Nuclear  fallout  warning/preburst  predic- 
tion (provided  when  required). 

8.  Aviation  weather  (air  stations  and  routes). 

9.  Local  severe  weather. 

10.  Satellite  cloud  photography  (neph- analyses 
or  photographs). 

Additional  information  concerning  weather 
warnings  is  provided  by  OPNAVINST  3140.24(  ), 
NWP  50,  various  directives  of  the  3140-  and 
5400-series,  SOPA  instructions,  and  pertinent 
operation  orders. 

LOCAL  METEOROLOGICAL 
SERVICES 

Local  Forecasts  and  Outlook 

Local  forecasts  are  intended  for  the  use 
of  ship  or  station  personnel  in  planning  local 
operations.  They  should  contain  a  brief  narra- 
tive summary  of  the  major  weather  features 
that  could  be  of  interest  to  local  recipients  of 
the  forecast.  In  addition,  a  general  synopsis  of 


expected  developments  for  the  local  area  during 
the  forecast  period  should  be  included.  De- 
tailed forecasts  of  those  elements  of  concern  to 
the  recipients  of  the  forecasts  (such  as  flying 
conditions,  surface  and  upper  winds,  maximum 
and  minimum  temperatures,  precipitation,  icing, 
sea  conditions,  ceiling,  visibility,  and  turbu- 
lence) should  be  included  by  periods  as  required 
locally.  Include  an  outlook,  if  appropriate. 

Due  to  varied  requirements  of  ships  and 
stations  a  standard  form  for  local  forecasts 
is  not  prescribed.  Locally  designed  formn  may 
be  used. 

The  times  at  which  local  forecasts  are  is- 
sued are  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  need 
for  local  operations. 

Weather  Services  to  Aviation 

Routine  weather  services  to  aviation  fall 
into  the  following  categories: 

1.  Area  forecasts. 

2.  Route  forecasts. 

3.  Flight  forecasts. 

4.  Terminal  forecasts. 

5.  Weather  briefing  for  flight  clearance. 

6.  Flight  documents. 

7.  Inflight  weather  services. 

AREA  FORECASTS  FOR  AVIATION.  — Area 
forecasts  for  aviation  refer  to  weather  condi- 
tions for  a  given  period  within  a  specified  area 
without  reference  to  a  particular  flight  or  route. 
These  forecasts  are  not  provided  routinely  by 
Naval  Weather  Service  units  but  may  be  re- 
quired by  appropriate  commanders  concerned 
with  aircraft  operations. 

Area  forecasts  for  aviation  should  be  in 
plain  language,  utilizing  appropriate  ICAO 
phraseology.  These  forecasts  are  issued  at  such 
intervals  as  required.  No  format  is  prescribed 
but  normally  the  area  forecast  contains  the 
following  information: 

1.  Area  of  coverage. 

2.  General  description  of  the  prognostic  sit- 
uation. 

3.  Clouds  and  weather. 

4.  Icing. 

5.  Turbulence. 

6.  Upper  winds. 

7.  Outlook. 
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ROUTE  FORECASTS.— Route  forecasts  refer 
to  weather  conditions  for  a  given  period  along 
a  route  but  not  necessarily  to  a  particular 
flight.  Route  forecasts  are  primarily  for  local 
use  at  a  particular  station  or  in  a  particular 
area  and  are  prepared  as  directed  by  local 
authority.  They  may  be  combined  with  area 
or  local  forecasts  for  use  in  planning  flight 
operations. 

The  information  in  a  route  forecast  is  es- 
sentially the  same  as  in  an  area  forecast,  but 
is  applied  to  the  particular  route  for  which  the 
forecast  is  prepared. 

Route  forecasts  exchanged  on  civil  or  inter- 
national circuits  in  accordance  with  ICAO  Re- 
gional Procedures  are  in  the  code  specified  for 
use  in  the  region  for  which  issued. 

FLIGHT  FORECASTS.  — Flight  forecasts  re- 
fer to  the  weather  conditions  on  successive 
stages  of  particular  flights.  These  forecasts 
are  similar  to  route  forecasts  except  that  they 
are  prepared  for  separate  and  particular  flints. 

Flight  forecasts  may  be  prepared  by  the 
weather  unit  of  one  station  for  use  by  another 
station  not  having  a  sufficient  number  of  quali- 
fied personnel  to  prepare  these  forecasts. 

Fli^t  forecasts  may  be  verbal  or  written, 
depending  on  whether  the  specified  flight  re- 
quires a  flight  plan  or  not.  For  written  flight 
forecasts,  DD  Form  175-1  is  used  and  provides 
a  comprehensive  record  of  weather  flight  plan- 
ning information  for  pilots  and  flight  clearance 
authority.  This  flight  weather  briefing  form 
includes  entries  for  takeoff,  en  route,  and  ter- 
minal weather  data.  For  instructions  for  com- 
pleting this  form  refer  to  NAVWEASERVCOM 
Instruction  3 145. 1(  ). 

NAVWEASERVCOMINST  3140.53(  )  provides 
instructions  for  preparation  of  a  U.S.  Navy 
Flight  Weather  Packet,  which  is  issued  when 
requested.  The  packet  contains  a  Flight  Forecast 
Folder  CNWS  Form  3140/25  (Appendix  XUI) 
Flight  Weather  Briefing  DD  Form  175-1,  HWD 
(horizontal  weather  depiction)  -high  or  low  level  — 
and  an  upper  wind  chart;  other  data  will  be 
included  upon  request. 

TERMINAL  FORECASTS.  —  Terminal  fore- 
casts refer  to  weather  conditions  at  air  sta- 
tions, or  airports,  for  a  given  period,  which 
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may  affect  the  landing  or  takeoff  of  aircraft. 
These  forecasts  are  prepared  and  coded  in 
accordance  with  NAVWEASERVCOMINST 
3143.1(  ). 

FLIGHT  BRIEFING  AND  CLEARANCE.— 
Flight  briefing  is  the  oral  discussion  with  flight 
crews  of  the  general  and  specific  weather  con- 
ditions which  exist,  or  are  expected,  along  the 
route  of  a  flight  and  at  the  terminal.  These 
briefings  present  all  pertinent  weather  infor- 
mation necessary  in  the  planning  of  flights 
or  which  may  otherwise  be  of  interest.  Flight 
briefings  should  m.ake  available  to  flight  crews 
pertinent  information  from  current  reports  and 
weather  maps,  and  from  area,  route,  flight, 
and  terminal  forecasts.  Weather  units  conducting 
flight  briefings  maintain  complete  displays  of 
weather  maps,  weather  repoii;s,  and  forecasts 
for  the  perusal  of  flight  personnel  and  for  use 
in  conducting  flight  briefings. 

IN-FLIGHT  WEATHER  SERVICE.  — Weather 
units  provide  such  weather  information  as  may 
be  requested  by  aircraft  in  flight.  In  addition, 
these  unite  are  familiar  with  those  in-flight 
weather  services  maintained  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  and  other  government 
agencies  in  their  area. 

Selected  Flight  Service  Stations  (FSSs)  hav- 
ing voice  facilities  on  continuously  operated 
radio  ranges  or  radio  beacons  broadcast  weather 
reports  and  other  airways  information  at  15 
minutes  past  each  hour.  In  addition,  all  FSSs 
also  provide  direct  pilot-to-weather  briefer  serv- 
ice. Details  concerning  these  services  may  be 
found  in  the  Airman's  Information  Manual. 

Pilot-to-forecaster  service  (PFSV)  employed 
extensively  by  the  Air  Weather  Service  of  the 
Air  Force  is  in  use  by  selected  Naval  Weather 
Service  units.  Refer  to  the  current  edition  of 
En  Route-Supplement  for  the  naval  air  stations 
where  this  service  is  available. 

Ships  operating  within  radio  range  of  an  air- 
ways communications  station  should,  when  ap- 
propriate, use  it  as  a  source  of  hourly  weather 
reports  by  reception  of  scheduled  broadcasts. 

OTHER  METEOROLOGICAL 
SERVICES 

Climatologlcal  Services 

The  NAVWEASERV  provides  climatologlcal 
services    to  the   Navy  through  its  NWSEDs, 
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FLEWEACEN/FACs,  NAVWEASERVFACs,  and 
NWSD  Asheville,  NC. 

NWSEDs  and  weather  units  afloat  provide 
cliniatologlcal  studies  for  their  local  areas  &a&ed 
upon  existing  publications  and  summaries.  Local 
units  will  forivard  requests  which  are  beyond 
their  capabilities  to  the  cognizant  FLEWEACEN/ 
FAC  or  NAVWEASERVFAC  for  action.  Those 
requests  for  climatological  studies  or  data  beyond 
the  capabilities  of  the  FLEWEACEN/FAC  or 
NAVWEASERVFAC  shall  be  forwarded  to 
DIRNAVOCEANMET.  Validated  requests  will  be 
processed  by  NWSD  Asheville,  NC. 

Quality  Assurance 

Representatives  of  U.S.  Meteorological  Serv- 
ices (National  Weather  Service,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force)  comprise  the  National  Climatic  Center 
(NCC),  Asheville,  NC.  The  NCC  is  a  repository 
of  all  weather  records  of  the  U.  S.  Meteorological 
Services  and  is  equipped  with  modern  elec- 
tronic processing  equipment  and  trained  per- 
sonnel for  the  climatological  and  research 
exploitation  of  weather  records.  The  NWSD  at 
Asheville  manages  the  Navy's  Climatological 
program  at  NCC.  Its  duties  include  conducting 
the  quality-  assurance  program  of  observational 
accuracy  for  Navy  weather  observing  units,  and 
processing  climatological  data  for  operational 
and  research  use. 

Special  Services 

In  addition  to  those  services  outlined  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs.  Naval  Weather  Service 
units  provide  the  following  special  services 
when  directed  by  competent  authority: 

1.  Ballistic  winds  and  densities. 

2.  Surf  and  swell  forecaste. 

3.  Condensation  trail  information. 

4.  Q-factor  InformatK 

5.  Radiological  fallout  diagrams. 

6.  Meteorological  refractive  effects  upon 
radar  wave  propagation. 

7.  The  meteorological  information  necessary 
for  evaluation  of  the  effects  of  sea  and  atmos- 
pheric conditions  on  sonar  performance. 

8.  The  meteorological  information  necessary 
for  the  delivery  of  special  weapons  (missiles, 
space  craft,  bombers,  etc.). 


9.  Oceanographic  information. 

10.  The  meteorological  information  delineated 
in  the  various  Allied  Tactical  Publications  (ATP), 
Naval  Warfare  Publications  (NWP),  Naval  War- 
fare Information  Publications  (NWIP),  and  ad- 
denda thereto. 

11.  Instruction  of  shipboard  personnel  in  the 
proper  techniques  for  observing,  recording,  and 
reporting  weather. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORTS 

Efficient  administration,  direction,  operation, 
and  coordination  of  the  Naval  Weather  Service 
necessitates  information  about  the  operations  of 
each  of  the  weather  units.  Most  of  the  Informa- 
tion needed  is  obtained  through  the  medium  of 
regular  reports  on  the  operations  of  each  of  the 
weather  units.  Aerographer's  Mates  3  or  2  can 
see  that  in  making  sound  plans,  a  great  deal 
of  knowledge  is  necessary  with  regard  to  com- 
munications, supply,  equipments,  per sonntjl,  *\nd 
other  things.  Regularly  recurring  I'eporis  supply 
the  Naval  Weather  Service  with  this  information. 
One  of  the  AG's  dutiec  is  to  maintain  the  office 
files;  and  occasionally,  when  assigned  to  a 
1-man  billet,  the  AG  may  be  required  to  submit 
these  reports.  This  section  of  the  chapter  oaals 
with  the  required  reports,  among  which  are 
the  Monthly  Meteorological  Records  Transmittal 
Form,  NWSC  Form  3140/6;  Meteorological  Sta- 
tion Report  Description  and  Instrumentation, 
NWSC  Form  3l40/l0(  );  and  the  Monthly  Per- 
sonnel Summary. 

METEOROLOGICAL  RECORDS 
TRANSMITTAL  FORM 

The  Naval  Weather  Service  requires  all 
weather  observing  meteorological  units  to  com- 
plete and  submit  monthly  the  Meteorological 
Records  Transmittal  Form.  Even  during  months 
when  observations  are  temporarily  discontinued 
(i.e.,  ship  In  yard,  etc.),  this  report  is  required 
in  order  to  maintain  the  continuity  at  the  National 
Climatic  Center.  This  form  serves  the  function 
of  a  letter  of  transmittal  for  the  monthly  mete- 
orological records.  A  completed  U.  S,  Naval 
Weather  Service  Command  Meteorological  Rec- 
ords Transmittal  Form  Is  shown  in  Appendix 
XIV  of  this  Rate  Training  Manual. 
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Preparation  of  Forms 

This  transmittal  form  Js  typed  in  duplici'.te 
each  month,  and  the  original  is  to  be  included 
with  the  packaged  monthly  meteorological  rec- 
ords. A  file  copy  is  retained  on  Ixjard  the  me- 
teorological unit.  Entries  are  made  on  the  form 
according  to  the  directions  on  the  back  of  the 
form. 

Packaging  of  Records 

The  method  of  packaging  is  dependent  on  the 
number  of  typos  of  forms  a  sLip/b^ation  is  re- 
quired to  submit.  It  is  preferable  to  use  a 
shipping  container  (fiber  or  cardboard)  large 
enough  to  accommodate  all  forms  without  fold- 
ing. However,  it  is  extremely  important  to  as- 
semble the  weather  leoords  in  the  proper  order, 
wh^ch  is  explained  on  the  V^ok  of  the  form. 

Mailing 

The  transmittal  form,  with  the  weather  rec- 
ords, ii\  mailed  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
end  of  the  month,  but  not  later  than  the  5th 
of  the  subsequent  month.  The  packaged  weather 
records  are  mailed  via  First  Class  mail  to: 
Officer  in  Charge,  NWSD,  Federal  Building, 
Asheville,  NC  28801, 

METEOROLOGICAL  STATION 
DESCRIPTION  AND 
INSTRUMENTATION  REPORT 

The  Meteorological  Station  Description  and 
Instrumentation  report  is  prepared  by  all  weather 
obsei-vlng  Meteorological  Units,  This  report  pro- 
vides an  annual  description  of  the  station's  topo- 
graphy and  instrument  e3q>osure.  Refer  to 
Appendix  XV  for  an  example  of  a  completed 
report. 

Preparation  of  Forms 

This  report  is  typed  in  triplicate  and  is 
prepared  as  of  1  January  each  year  the  ship 
or  station  is  in  commission*  It  is  also  submitted 
whenever  a  significant  change  occurs;  i,e,,  change 
in  instrument  exposure,  additional  equipments, 
etc. 

The  size  of  the  report  sheet  and  blocks  is 
in  no  way  intended  to  limit  submission  of  all 
pertinent  information.  Extra  paper  may  be  ap- 
pended if  required.  Include  c  ^missioning  or 


decommissioning  of  tha  ship  or  station  and 
periods  of  expansion  or  curtailment  of  me- 
teorological activities. 

Entries  on  the  form  are  made  accoi  ding  to 
the  instructions  contained  on  the  back  of  the 
form. 

After  the  proper  entries  have  been  made 
and  signatures  included  in  block  E  of  the  original 
of  each  report  it  will  be  m'-Ued  to  the  Officer 
in  Charge,  NWSD,  Asheville,  NC.  One  copy 
of  the  report  is  sent  to  NAVOCL.ANMET,  and 
the  other  copy  is  retained  on  board. 


MONTHLY  PERSONNEL 
SUMMARY 

All  activities  of  the  Naval  Weather  Service 
must  submit  the  Monthly  Personnel  Summary 
on  the  1st  day  of  each  month.  The  forms  are 
designated  as  NWSC  Form  1080-4  (Rev  1/70), 

The  purpose  of  the  report  is  to  indicate  the 
personnel  allowed  as  compared  to  the  person- 
nel on  board  on  the  first  day  of  each  month. 

The  form  is  nearly  self-explanatory.  How- 
ever, there  are  a  number  of  abbreviations  in 
the  section  titled  Civilian:  U,S,  Nationals,  which 
may  require  some  clarification.  For  example: 

FTP  -  Full  time  permanent  personnel, 
TPT  -  Temporary,  part-time  personnel, 
UNG  -  Ungraded  personnel. 

After  the  Monthly  Personnel  Summary  is 
completed  it  is  signed  by  the  Commanding  Offi- 
cer, Officer  in  Charge,  or  Chief  Petty  Officer 
in  Charge  or  Ws  representative  and  liie  origi- 
nal is  forwarded  to  DIRNAVOCEANMET, 


In  addition,  detachments  must  forward  a 
copy  of  the  report  to  their  parent  FLEWEACEN/ 
FLEWEAFAC  or  NAVWEASERVFAC, 


METEOROLOGICAL  RECORDS 

This  section  summarizes  pertinent  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  records  maintained  in  the 
Naval  Weather  Service,  Among  these  records 
are  the  monthly  meteorological  records,  fore- 
casts, warnings,  and  equipment  maintenance 
records. 
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MONTHLY  METEOROLOGICAL 
RECORDS 

The  recorded  observations.  Including  sur- 
face, upper  wind,  and  upper  air  observations, 
as  well  as  the  related  Instrument  •^'^cords, 
comprise  the  monthly  meteorologies*  ords. 

Table  17-1  contains  an  Itemized  ll^t  of  these 
records  with  Instructions  for  their  distribution* 

These  Instructions  apply  to  all  >c  ither  ob- 
serving units  except  those  attached  to  special 
missions  or  expeditions.  Special  weather  units 
requiring  retention  of  observations  for  use  in 
preparation  •  dtlonal  reports  or  studies  may 
delay  subm''  f  the  records  for  3  months. 

The  Instruction  for  the  completion  of  the  In- 
dividual records  are  contained  In  the  appropri- 
ate chapters. 

FORECASTS  AND  WARNINGS 

Weather  units  retain  on  file  for  a  period 
of  1  year  all  forecasts  issued  by  the  unit. 
Storm  and  small  craft  warnings  are  to  be  re- 
tained for  6  months, 

MAINTENANCE  HECOHDS 

Maintenance  records  on  all  meteorological 
instruments  or  equipments  are  primarily  for 
local  use.  They  are  maintained  for  the  purpose 
of  abstracting  Information  to  provide  NAESU  or 
MOETLO  or  other  repair  technicians  with  a 
history  of  the  equipment.  A  separate  mainte- 
nance record  should  be  kept  for  each  piece  of 
gear;  It  should  be  retained  by  the  weather  unit 
for  at  least  the  service  life  of  the  equipment 
Involved. 

AUTOGRAPHIC  RIJCOHDS 

By  autographic  records  Is  meant  the  traces 
and  forms  of  mechanical,  electrical,  or  elec- 
tronic meteorological  recording  equipments. 
These  autographic  records  are  covered  In 
chapters  concerned  with  the  equipment. 

MISCELLANEOUS  RECORDS 

Other  records  maintained  by  a  weather  unit 
are  forecast  verification  records,  training  rec- 
ords, logs,  etc.  Some  of  these  may  bo  for  purely 
local  uifju;  others  may  be  for  official  use. 


Forecast  verification  records  are  kept  in 
most  weather  offices  in  order  to  check  per- 
formance of  forecasters^  to  study  forecasts 
which  did  not  verify  so  that  an  error  in  thinking 
is  not  repeated,  and  to  find  techniques  of  fore- 
casting which  prove  to  be  successful. 

Training  records  are  kept  at  each  office  to 
indicate  the  state  of  training  for  each  individual 
to  assure  that  eligible  personnel  qualify  for 
advancement  in  rating,  and  to  ensure  that  special 
tasks  or  Jobs  have  a  reserve  of  qualified  per- 
sonnel. 

Supply  and  fiscal  records  take  various  forms, 
such  as  custody  cards,  files  of  material  received, 
files  of  material  on  order,  stock  status  files, 
and  project  files.  It  is  Important  to  maintain 
supply  and  fiscal  records  and  logs  accuratedy 
and  up  to  date. 

An  office  Journal  Is  kept  at  most  stations 
wherein  Is  logged  all  manner  of  administrative 
and  need-to-know  material.  In  smaller  offices, 
a  single  log  may  take  care  of  each  item  in  the 
office.  In  larger  offices,  separate  logs  may  be 
kept  for  passing  information  down  the  line,  for 
the  forecasters  and  their  duties,  and  for  the 
observers  and  their  duties.  In  these  logs  are 
entered  information  which  changes  the  daily 
routine,  affects  the  uniform  of  the  day,  watch 
section  changes,  special  duties,  field  days,  storm 
warning  1"'  uances,  forecast  routings,  personnel 
changes,  and  the  like. 

For  the  above-mentioned  records  and  logs 
no  specific  format  is  proscribed,  and  the  or- 
ganization and  requirements  for  these  logs  are 
local  matters. 


SUPPLY 

The  ordering  and  maintaining  of  supplies 
are  Important  Jobs  In  meteorology.  Navy  weather 
units  mast  have  the  necessary  supplies  to  carry 
out  their  duties  and  to  be  of  effective  service 
to  the  Navy. 

At  one  time  or  another,  most  Aerographer's 
Mates  are  assigned  the  responsibility  of  main- 
taining supplies  at  the  correct  level  and  of  or- 
dering new  supplies.  It  is  the  Aerographor's 
Mate's  Job  to  know  and  to  be  aware  of  much 
thai  is  related  to  supply.  For  example,  he  must 
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Table  17-1,  — Monthly  Meteorological  Records 


Form  title 


SURFACE  RECORDS 

Meteorological  Records  Transmittal  Form  .  . 
Surface  Weather  Observations  (Land)  .  .  .  . 

Surface  Weather  Observations  (Ship)  .  .  .  . 

Surface  Instrumental  Records 

All  surface  autographic  records,  except 
ceilometer  record  traces   

UPPER  WIND  RECORDS 

Winds  Aloft  Computation  Sheet 

(Constant  time  intervals) 

OpNav  Form  3140-14   

Winds  Aloft  Plotting  Chart 

OpNav  Form  3140-27   

Winds  Aloft  Computation  Sheet 

(Constant  height  intervals) 

OpNav  Form  3140-32   

UPPER  AIR  RECORDS 

Adiabatic  Chart  OpNav  Form  3140-20    .  .  . 

Adiabatic  Chart  OpNav  Form  3140-21    .  .  . 

Adiabatic  Chart  OpNav  Form  3140-22    .  .  . 

Upper  air  instrument  records,  recorder 
record,  radiosonde  pressure  calibra- 
tion charts  with  available  calibration 
data,  and  aerographs   


FM  number 


MFl-10 


MFl-11 


Distribution 
instructions 
(See  notes, ) 


MF5-20N 


MF5-24N 


MF3-31A 
MF3-31B 
MF3-31C 


1,2,3 
2,3 

2,3 


(1)  The  records  transmittal  form  is  submitted  each  month  by  the  weather  unit  while  the 
ship  or  station  is  in  commission.  .  .  ^  ^.^^ 

(2)  These  forms  comprise  the  MMR  and  are  submitted  each  month  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  Issued  by  NAVWEASERVCOM. 

(3)  carbon  copies  should  be  retained  until  no  longer  required. 


know  what  the  allowances  are,  where  and  how 
he  can  procure  the  equipment  and  supplies, 
and  how  to  keep  cost  and  Inventory  records  of 
them. 

INITIAL  OUTFITTING 

Allowances  for  meteorological  equipment, 
material,  charts,  forms,  and  technical  publica- 
tions are  furnished  to  applicable  activities,  when 
commissioned.   In  accordance  with  Naval  Air 


SystemB  Command  Outfitting  Directives  and  ap- 
plicable NAVAIR  Instructions,  and  CNO  Direc- 
tives* 

Ship  and  stations  authorized  Identical  items 
as  part  of  another  assigned  meteorological  al- 
lowance (basio  or  augmenting)  are  not  furnished 
duplicate  issues  at  time  of  initial  outfitting. 
Instead,  a  quantity  equal  to  the  largest  amount 
as  quoted  by  any  of  their  assigned  allowances 
is  furnished,  and  that  amount  is  the  total  amount 
required  to  be  maintained* 
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REPLENISHMENT 

Replacement  or  replenishment  of  all  mete- 
orological equipment  and  material  Is  made  In 
accordance  with  applicable  portions  of  the  NAV- 
SUP  Manual  and  NAVAIR  (AIR-fifSF)  Instructions 
and  Notices. 

Activities  are  responsible  for  maintaining 
complete  allowances  and  for  Initiating  requests 
to  cover  Increased  quantities  or  additional  ma- 
terial resulting  from  the  revision  of  allowances. 
However,  serviceable  equipment  on  hand  must 
not  be  returned  to  stock  in  favor  of  requesting 
similar  or  move  modern  items  indicated  in  the 
revised  allowance  list. 

Major  Equipment 

Major  equipment,  not  in  excess  of  allowance, 
is  requisitioned  by  submitting  an  appropriate 
requisition  form  to  the  nearest  Meteorological 
Stock  Point,  listing  items  by  stock  numl^er  and 
nomenclature.  Requisitions  must  bear  an  appro- 
priate project  code  to  indicate  the  reason  for 
submission. 

Requisitions  for  additional  items  or  quanti- 
ties of  major  equipment  in  exrcrn",  of  allowar  jes 
are  submitted  with  complet*?  jn^jtification  to 
Naval  Air  Systems  Commani:'  (AIR-fifSF)  via 
Naval  Weather  Sen^lce, 

Other  Supplies 

All  other  supplies  are  requisitioned  on  tlie 
basis  of  individual  station  requirements  and 
their  current  stock  status  in  accordance  with 
the  applicable  procedures  for  requisitioning  re- 
ferred to  above.  High  usage  items,  consumed 
on  a  scheduled  basis  and  requiring  continuous 
replenishment,  should  be  maintained  at  a  90-day 
stock  level  as  determined  by  an  activity's  re- 
quirement. Additionally,  a  quantity,  not  to  ex- 
ceed an  activity's  90-day  requirement,  is 
authorized  to  be  on  order  to  cover  administra- 
tive delivery  time  from  the  distribution  point. 
This  is  not  to  be  construed  as  a  restriction  for 
fleet  units  preparing  for  extended  deploymerit. 
Such  units  base  their  requirements  on  the  length 
of  deployment  and  the  accessibility  of  materials. 

Helium 

Helium  gas  and  its  container  are  individual 
items  of  supply  and  therefore  separately  ac- 
countable. Gas  cylinders  are  issued  on  a  free 


exchange  basis  when  practicable,  an  empty  cyl- 
inder being  exchanged  for  a  full  cylinder  of  the 
same  stock  number.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  only  charge  is  for  the  gas  issued  from 
stores.  When  a  full  cylinder  is  issued  and  no 
empty  cylinder  is  turned  in  for  exchange,  charge 
is  made  for  the  gas  and  cylinder,  in  accordance 
with  Naval  Supply  Systems  Command  Manual 
directives. 

Forms,  Charts,  and  Publications 

Weather  plotting  charts  for  all  Department 
of  Defense  activities  are  printed  and  distributed 
by  the  Defense  Mapplnfj;  Agency  Information 
Center,  A  list  of  avaii-ble  charts  and  requisi- 
tioning instructions  is  contained  in  NA  50-lG- 
518,  DOD  Catf  log  of  Weather  Plotting  Charts, 

Meteorological  forms  are  requisitioned  ac- 
cording to  procedures  described  in  NAVSUP 
200  2,  Section  I  and  Section  H. 

Meteorological  Technical  Publications  are 
requisitioned  according  to  procedures  presented 
in  NAVSUP  2002,  Section  VIH,  Part  C. 

SPARE  PARTS,  ACCESSORIES, 
AND  INSTRUCTION  MANUALS 

Aerographer's  Mates  do  not  requisition  spare 
parts  for  most  meteorological  equipments;  but 
they  should  have  a  knowledge  of  how  spare 
parts  are  obtained  and,  in  addition,  how  ac- 
cessories and  instruction  manuals  for  these 
equipments  are  obtained, 

Spare  Parts 

Spare  parts  for  meteorological  equipments 
are  comprised  of  two  types;  e.g.,  parts  pecu- 
liar to  specific  meteorological  equipment,  and 
parts  common  to  other  electronic  equipments. 

Spare  parts  are  listed  in  applicable  technical 
manuals  and  are  furnished  in  accordance  with 
Naval  Air  Systems  Command  Outfitting  Direc- 
tives when  activities  are  commissioned  or  re- 
activated. Meteorological  Units  authorized 
equipment  subsequent  to  commissioning  or  re- 
activation must  initiate  procurement. 

Allowance  of  spare  parts,  is  requisitioned 
by  the  cognizant  Supply  Officer  and  maintained 
in  stock  as  required  in  support  of  the  me- 
teorological equipment  operated  by  the  station. 
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When  required,  parts  common  to  other  elec- 
tronic equipment,  if  not  stocked  locally,  are 
requisitioned  through  the  local  supply  office  for 
proper  channeling. 

Accessories 

Unless  accessories  are  furnished  as  part  of 
the  complete  equipment  they  are  not  initially 
provided. 

Instruction  Manuals 

Instruction  manuals,  where  required,  are 
generally  packed  with  the  equipment.  In  in- 
stances in  which  necessary  maintenance  parts, 
accessories,  or  instruction  manuals  for  itemn 
are  not  provided  but  are  required,  an  analysis 
of  such  requirements,  including  detailed  lists 
of  itemn,  should  be  made  the  subject  of  a  report 
to  Commander,  Naval  Air  Systemo  Command 
(AIR-05F). 

FAILED  OR  UNSATISFACTORY 
METEOROLOGICAL  EQUIPMENT 

Unsatisfactory  parts  or  equipment  will  be 
reported  in  accordance  with  OPNAVINST 
4790. 2{  ).  Reports  of  deficiencies  will  be  sub- 
mitted utilizing  OPNAV  Form  4790/47. 

Material  in  this  category  is  turned  in  com- 
plete, including  all  components  and  accessories 
originally  furnished  under  the  stock  number 
(less  ink  and/or  charts  for  recording  equip- 
ment). If  required,  a  replacement  item  may  be 
obtained  prior  to  turning  in  the  unsatisfactory 
or  defective  item  by  submitting  a  requisition 
and  stating  justification  to  the  nearest  Mete- 
orological Stock  Point. 

Meteorological  equipment  which  is  damaged, 
worn,  or  faulty  and  beyond  local  repair  capa- 
bility shall  be  shipped  to  the  Supply  Officer, 
Naval  Air  Station,  Alameda,  CA,  or  the  Naval 
Air  Station,  Norfolk,  VA,  whichever  is  nearer, 
in  accordance  with  NAVSUP  Manual,  Paragraph 
26080.  Each  item  ^vill  be  tagged  with  the  stock 
number,  nomenclature,  and  marked  * 'Meteoro- 
logical Material  for  Repair." 

EXCESS  MATERIAL 

Meteorological  equipment  and  supplies  in 
excess  of  requirements  and  applicable  allow- 
ance are  returned  to  the  nearest  Meteorological 


Stock  Point,  if  in  ready  for  issue  (RFI)  con- 
dition. Equipment  not  in  RFI  condition  is  disposed 
of  in  the  same  manner  as  failed  or  unsatisfactory 
meteorological  equipment. 

METEOROLOGICAL 
DISTRIBUTION  POINTS 

The  following  Reporting  Stock  Points  have 
been  designated  r^s  .Ustribution  channels  for 
meteorological  material,  including  equipment  and 
related  accessories  and  spare  parts  under  the 
cognlzai.'Ce  of  ASO  Philadelphia. 

1.  Naval  Supply  Center,  Oakland,  CA. 

2.  Naval  Supply  Center,  Norfolk,  VA. 

3.  Naval  Supply  Depot,  Subic  Bay,  R.P. 

4.  Naval   Air   Station,  Barbers   Point,  HI. 

5.  Naval  Air  Station,  Alameda,  CA. 

6.  Naval  Air  Station,  Norfolk,  VA. 

The  distribution  point  for  naval  publications 
and  form  Is:  Commanding  Officer,  Naval  Pub- 
lications and  For  mo  Center,  5801  Tabor  Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia,  PA  19120. 

REQUISITION  PROCEDURES 

Replenishment  refers  to  obtaining  new  sup- 
plies when  old  supplies  are  consumed  or  ren- 
dered useless.  It  involves  priorities  for  ordering, 
accountability  for  received  materials,  direct 
local  procurement,  allotments,  and  obligations. 
By  far,  the  greatest  amount  of  activity  centers 
around  the  simple  ordering  of  supplies  required 
on  a  routine  basis.  This  ordering  is  accom- 
plished through  the  MILSTRIP  system  for  order- 
ing supplies.  MILSTRIP  stands  for  Military 
Standard  Requisitioning  and  Issue  Procedures. 

Stock  replenishment  by  a  weather  office'  is 
made  by  station  requisition  to  the  station'B 
supply  office.  That  office  in  turn  either  issues 
th.e  material  from  stock  on  hand  or  orders  the 
material  from  the  appropriate  agency. 

To  order  supplies,  use  one  of  the  DD  1348 
forms;  these  formfl  are  the  forms  used  in  the 
MfLSTRIP.  The  purpose  of  MILSTRIP  is  to 
standardize  forms,  formats,  codes,  procedures, 
and  priority  systems,  and  to  provide  a  common 
supply  language  and  more  effective  supply  sys- 
tem loperations.  It  provides  a  single  requisi- 
tioning and  issue  system  for  use  by  all  services 
which  will  provide  more  effective  and  efficient 
system  management. 
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MILSTRIP  was  designed  to  provide  cx}mplete 
coverage  for  supply  transactions  fiffecting  the 
3»700,000  stock  items. in  the  entire  Department 
of  Defense  supply  system,  so  that  a  transaction 
can  be  processed  without  change  by  any  inven- 
tory manager  and/or  stock  point. 

MILSTRIP  Forms 

The  Release/Receipt  Document,  DD  Form 
1348-1,  is  for  material  movement  (shipping) 
only. 

The  DD  Form  1348m  (single  card)  is  used 
as  the  requisition  document  by  all  activities 
having  key  punch  capability.  Activities  which 
do  not  have  key  punch  c£^ability  prepare  DD 
Form  1348  manually,  and  hand-carry  or  mail 
the  requisitions  to  the  supporting  activity.  The 
DD  Form  1348  replaces  many  forms  because  it 
is  used  for  almost  all  requisitioning  and  foUowup 
actions. 

The  six-part  DD  Form  1348  is  identical  to 
the  1348m,  except  it  has  provisions  for  carbon 
copies.  Further,  it  is  filled  in  by  typewriter 
or  ballpoint  pen.  The  form  carries  columns 
for  all  the  essential  information  which  goes 
into  a  requisition,  and  all  this  information  is 
coded  according  to  standard  codes  as  published 
and  maintained  in  the  supply  department  of  your 
ship  or  station.  All  Navy  activities  use  these 
various  codes.  The  manner  of  filling  in  the 
form  is  not  discussed  here  because  the  details 
for  completing  vary  from  station  to  station  or 
ship  to  ship  and  are  subject  to  rapid  change. 
Your  primary  concern  is  the  correct  stock 
number,  priority,  unit  of  issue,  demand  of  item, 
quantity,  and  requisition  delivery  date. 

Normally,  the  correct  stock  number  is  found 
in  the  Master  Cross  Reference  List  (MCRL), 
the  Navy  Management  Data  List  (NMDL),  or 
in  the  general  stock  catalogs  which  are  kept 
in  supply.  For  most  of  the  frequently  used  items, 
the  stock  numbers  should  be  in  your  supply 
logbook.  Each  stock  number  should  be  verified 
in  the  MCRL  and  the  NMDL  prior  to  req- 
uisitioning. 

Priorities  are  determ^.ned  by  code.  The  unit 
of  issue  is  furnished  in  the  stock  catalog,  as 
is  the  quantity.  The  delivery  date  is  also 
governed  by  code. 

Accountability  should  not  greatly  concern 
you  at  the  AG  3  and  9  levels.  Most  of  the  ma- 
terial you  order  will       consumable,  with  Code 


C.  Other  material  will  have  an  accountability 
code  which  may  require  a  custody  card. 

Self-Service  Store 
(SERVMART) 

SERVMARTs  eliminate  the  need  for  formal 
itemized  request  documents.  Frequently,  a 
"credit  card"  is  issued  to  the  meteorological 
supply  PO,  as  required,  to  draw  necessary 
supplies.  Otherwise  a  DD  Form  1348  is  pre- 
pared with  accounting  data  and  "SERVMART" 
indicated  for  nomenclature.  Final  cost  is  entered 
by  the  "SERVMART'  after  material  is  drawn. 
Procedures  vary  greatly  with  activities. 

The  SERVMART  stocks  items  for  which  there 
is  a  constant  demand.  These  items  are  in- 
dividually marked  and  displayed  in  counter-high 
bins  for  convenient  self-service  selection.  Issue 
accountability  is  recorded  by  moans  of  a  cash 
register  type  sales  slip  which  must  be  re- 
turned to  the  meteorological  activity  along  with 
the  credit  card,  or  completed  DD  Form  7,348, 

Direct  Local  Procurement 

At  times  it  will  be  necessary  to  purchase 
items  directly  from  local  suppliers.  There  are 
many  rules  and  regulations  governing  this  pro- 
cedure, and  they  are  not  treated  here.  Such 
procurements  are  generally  limited  to  items 
used  in  an  emergency,  or  items  which  are  not 
stocked  in  the  Navy  supply  system;  the  mast 
also  meet  certain  cost  limitations. 

As  a  general  rule,  a  requisition  is  submitted 
to  the  local  supply  department  citing  all  neces- 
sary descriptive  information  and  a  suggested 
source  of  supply.  The  local  supply  department 
then  prepares  the  appropriate  documents  and 
makes  the  actual  purchase  from  the  commer- 
cial supplier. 

Publications  and  Forms 

Requisitions  for  publications  and  forms  listed 
in  NAVSUP  2002  are  submitted  on  DD  Form  1348 
ONLY,   and  bear  the  National  Stock  Number. 

MISCELLANEOUS  SUPPLY 
PROCEDURES 

Supply  involves  more  than  merely  making 
out  requisition  forms  when  you  need  something, 
and  signing  a  document  when  you  get  something. 
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It  is  necessary  for  the  Aerographer's  Mates 
3  and  2  to  have  at  least  a  basic  knowledge  of 
NSA  and  APA  material,  National  Stock  Numbers, 
NSN  Operating  Budgets  (OB),  Operating  Targets 
(OPTARS),  obligations,  inventory,  and  surveys. 

Navy  Stock  Account  (NSA) 

The  NSA  comprises  all  material  purchased 
with  capital  from  the  Naval  Stock  Fund  (NSF) 
and  held  In  store  awaiting  issue. 

When  activities  requisition  NSA  items,  the 
cost  of  the  itemo  is  deducted  from  the  activity's 
applicable  quarterly  OPTAR,  and  this  amount 
is  credited  to  NSF.  This  creates  a  revolving 
cycle  of  purchasing,  storing,  and  issuing  of 
material  which  keeps  the  combined  assets  of 
NSF  and  NSA  at  a  constant  level. 

Stock  nuTil>ers  prefixed  by  odd  numeric 
designators  are  NSA  items. 

Appropriation  Purchases 
Account  (APA) 

APA  consists  of  material  which  has  been 
procured  and  paid  for  out  of  funds  taken  from 
the  annual  appropriations  and  held  in  store 
awaiting  issue.  Issues  of  APA  items  are  NOT 
chargeable  against  any  local   OB   or  OPTAR. 

To  determine  the  amount  of  money  the  Navy 
requests  Congress  to  appropriate,  each  Sys- 
tems Command  in  the  Navy  estimates  from 
past  usage  data  the  amount  of  certain  materials 
that  will  be  needed  to  operate  for  the  succeed- 
ing year.  For  example.  Naval  Air  Systernfl 
Command  knows  how  many  100-gram  pilot  bal- 
loons the  Naval  Weather  Service  normally  uses. 
They  will  request,  in  the  appropriation,  enough 
money  to  procure  the  succeeding  year's  supply 
of  100-gram  balloons. 

Stock  numbers  prefixed  by  even  numeric 
designators  are  APA  ItemR. 

OPERATING  BUDGETS  AND 
OPERATING  TARGETS 
(OB/OPTARS) 

Under  the  Financial  Management  of  Resources 
program  (RMS)  effective  1  July  1968,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  determined  that  manage- 
ment will  be  improved  if  the  fjinancing  of  an 
activity  is  related  to  the  total  cost  of  the  task 


or  mission  assigned,  and  if  the  costs  are  rec- 
ognized and  recorded  against  the  budget  at 
the  time  they  occur  instead  of  when  they  are 
ordered  or  paid. 

The  following  sections  explain  the  operating 
budget  and  the  operating  target  (OPTAR). 

Operating  Budget 

An  operating  budget  is  the  annual  budget  of 
an  activity.  This  budget  contains  estimates  of 
the  total  value  of  all  resources  required  for  the 
performance  of  its  mission,  including  reim- 
bursable work  or  services  for  others.  For 
example,  NAVWEA&ERVFAC  Pensacola  is  re- 
quired to  submit  an  operating  budget  that  will 
include  funds  to  support  the  various  detachments 
under  its  com)T.*nd. 

Operating  Target 

A  NAVWEASERV  commanding  officer  may 
establish  an  operating  target  (OPTAR)  for  a 
subordinate  unit.  This  unit  is  then  authorized 
to  cite  the  commanding  officer's  expense  op- 
erating budget  to  finance  its  requirements.  For 
example,  NAVWEASERVFAC  Pensacola  estab- 
lishes an  OPTAR  for  NWSED  Memphis. 

It  is  mandatory  that  audltable  records  be 
maintained  by  the  OPTAR  holder  which  show 
the  value  of  transactions  incurred  and  the  re- 
mainiTig  available  funds  of  the  OPTAR. 

Normally  at  shore  stations,  most  operating 
expenses  and  supplies  are  paid  for  out  of  the 
weather  unit's  OPTAR  except  for  major  equip- 
ments and  maintenance  of  spaces  which  are 
paid  for  by  the  host  command.  Aboard  ship, 
moet  expenses  and  supplies  are  paid  for  out 
of  the  funds  allocated  to  the  division  from  the 
ship's  OPTAR,  which  derive  from  the  type 
commander's  operating  budget. 


MATERIAL  IDENTIFICATION 

As  a  primary  signatory  to  N ATO  Standardiza- 
t{on  Agreements,  the  United  States  has  adopted 
the  NATO  stock-numbering  system.  The  catalog- 
ing system  developed  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  such  that  it  identifies  with  one  stock 
number  any  item  of  supply  that  is  carried  in 
any  or  all  governmental  agencies  of  NATO. 
In  the  procurement  of  material  it  is  normally 
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necessary  to  identify  your  material  requirement 
in  the  medium  understandable  to  the  supply  sys- 
tem—the National  Stock  Number. 

NATIONAL  STOCK  NUMBER  (NSN) 

The  NSN  consists  of  a  l3-digit  numiDer. 
ASO  uses  NSNs  with  prefixes  composed  of  three 
characters  and  suffixes  composed  of  two  charac- 
ters. When  the  prefixes  and  suffixes  are  used, 
the  NSN  becomes  a  coded  NSN;  an  example 
follows: 

2  R  H  -  6660  -  00  -  408-4604  -  HX 


1.  Stores 

Account  ' 

2.  Cognizance 
Symbol  ' 

3.  Material 
Control  Code — I 

4.  National 

Supply  Class  1 

i>.  National  Codification 

Bureau  (NCB)   I 

6.  National  Item  Identification 
Number  (NUN)  J 

7.  Special  Material  Identification 

Code  (SMIC)-  

The  lexers  and  numbers  used  in  the  National 
Stock  Number  are  explained  in  the  following 
paragraphs: 

1.  Stores  Account,  This  number  was  explained 
in  preceding  paragraphs, 

2.  Cognizance  SymlX)l,  The  main  cognizance 
symlx)ls  for  meteorological  Itemo  are '*R''  (items 
controlled  by  ASO)  and  '*V"  (Items  controlled 
by  NAVAIR).  The  cognizance  symlx)l  determJnes 
the  controlling  agency, 

3.  Material  Control  Code,  The  identification 
of  the  Material  Control  Code  will  aid 
In  determining  whether  an  item  Is  to 
fX5  repaired  by  a  designated  Naval  Air 
Rework  Facility  (NARF)  on  a  scheduled  basis  or 
If  repair  Is  to  be  accompMshed  by  local  repair 
faollitlos.  In  cases  where  the  Item  Is  designated 


for  local  repair,  but  cannot  be  repaired  locally, 
the  item  should  be  screened  for  salvageable 
material  prior  to  final  disposal  action. 

4.  National  Supply  Class,  This  number  is 
made  up  of  the  group  code  and  the  national 
supply  classification  code  (NSC).  It  is  composed 
of  four  digits.  It  is  significant  because  it  re- 
lates the  item  of  supply  to  other  items  of  sup- 
ply in  the  same  supply  classification;  for 
example,  most  meteorological  materials  are  in 
the  66  group. 

5.  National  Codification  Bureau  (NCB).  This 
code  is  a  2-diglt  number  designating  the  NATO 
country  which  cataloged  the  item.  The  United 
States  is  designated  by  the  code  "00"  or  **01.'' 

6.  National  Item  Identification  Number  (NIIN). 
This  number  is  comprised  of  seven  digits  and 
further  identifies  the  item  In  the  stock  number- 
ing system..  It  serves  to  symbolize  and  fix  the 
identity  of  the  individual  item  of  supply  and 
to  differentiate  It  from  others. 

7.  Special  Material  Identification  Code 
(SMIC),  This  code  is  suffixed  to  each  National 
Stock  Number  used  by  the  Naval  Aeronautical 
Supply  Organization.  SMIC  is  used  to  indicate 
the  management  and  reporting  segment  of  the 
inventory  to  which  the  stock  num]')er  is  as- 
signed. It  provides  a  means  for  segmentizing 
the  inventory  to  ke*^n  peculiar  parts  with  the  as- 
semblies on  whicn  used  and  thereby  providing 
for  efficient  procurement,  inventory  reporting 
and  control,  financial  reporting,  storage  and 
issue. 

SMIC  consists  of  two  symbols  — for  example, 
HX  (meteorological  equipment).  SMIC,  as  well 
as  the  other  requi  d  codes,  should  always  be 
shown  with  the  stoc-»:  number  to  ensure  proper 
handling  within  the  Naval  Aeronautical  Supply 
Organization. 

INVENTORY 

J  he  lert  M  jry,  as  used  by  Aerogra- 
phor's  Mat^.j,  applies  to  the  total  amount  of  an 
item  physically  within  the  weather  office  spaces 
and  under  the  control  of  the  meteorological 
officer. 

Inventory  aboard  ship  is  necessary  to  ensure 
that  ships  have  a  well-rounded  stock  of  ma- 
terial on  board  at  all  timns  to  sustain  opera- 
tions for  a  maximum  period  of  time.  In  order 
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to  do  thiSp  effective  inventory  procedures  must 
toe  maintained  rigidly  for  all  items  in  stock. 

Inventory  ashore  is  equally  as  important  as 
aboard  ship.  At  shore  stations,  the  quantity  of 
material  on  hand  conformo  to  the  station  allow- 
ances prescribed  by  applicable  allowance  lists. 

A  good  practice  to  follow,  both  ashore  and 
aboard  ship,  is  to  maintain  a  monthly  inventory 
on  all  consumable  supplies  and  other  materials. 
By  doing  this,  the  Aerographer*s  Mate  knows 
the  amount  of  each  item  that  he  has  in  stock  at 
all  times.  Consequently,  he  can  submit  requests 
at  the  proper  time  to  allow  for  the  lead  time 
between  the  submission  of  a  request  and  the 
delivery  of  the  material. 

A  suggested  method  to  follow  in  maintaining 
a  weather  office  inventory  is  to  fill  out  a  NAV- 
SUP  Form  460  for  each  item  \n  the  custody  of 
the  weather  office.  File  these  formo  in  a  Kardex 
file  in  alphabetical  order.  This  file  gives  the 
Aerographer's  Mate  a  ready  reference  as  to 
the  status  of  any  item  for  which  the  weather 
office  is  responsible. 

OBLIGATIONS 

Obligations  against  an  OE/OPTAR  consist  of 
unfilled  orders,  which  will  be  a  proper  charge 
against  the  OB/OPTAR  upon  receipt  of  the 
material. 

It  Is  a  very  good  practice  to  maintain  an 
obligation  file  on  all  NSA  requests.  This  file 
shows  at  a  glance  the  amount  of  the  quarterly 
OB/OPTAR  that  Is  expended  and  the  amount 
still  obligated. 

After  a  requisition  document  (DD  Form  1348) 
hU8  been  prepared  and  entered  as  an  obligation 
on  the  OB/OPTAR  record,  the  retained  copy 
should  be  placed  in  the  obligation  file  In  nu- 
merical order.  Tho  lolal  of  the  1348s  in  the 
obligation  file  should  ar^t'ie  at  all  times  with 
the  totil  shown  in  tho  obJip^fttlon  column  of  the 
OB  OPT  ^R  record.  Upon  i  ^celpt  of  a  priced 
1348  from  Uie  ji^,.plyJru/  'v'^tlvlty  after  receipt 
of  materia',  Uie  obM^^ation  price  is  credited 
back  to  the  OPr\P.;  t^^n  the  actual  price  Is 
posted^  This  tv^osajtl-d  Oien  becomes  an  ex- 
I  enise  Item.  The  pi  d  cupy  of  the  1348  received 
from  the  supplying  activity  Is  then  filed  and 
the  priced  obligation  copy  is  removed  from  the 
files  and  discarded. 


SURVEYS 

Rules  and  regulations  governing  surveys  and 
the  reBponsibility  connected  with  the  accounting 
for  government  property  is  of  primary  impor- 
tance to  every  man  in  the  naval  service.  A 
survey  is  the  procedure  required  by  Navy  Reg- 
ulations when  property  must  be  reevaluated  or 
expended  from  the  records  due  to  loss,  damage, 
deterioration,  or  normal  wear.  The  survey  re- 
quest provides  a  record  showing  the  cause, 
condition,  responsibility,  reconuTiendation  for 
disposition,  and  authority  to  expend  material 
from  the  records.  Survey  Request,  Report,  and 
Expenditure  (NAVSUP  Form  154)  is  used  to 
survey  property  other  than  survey  due  to  dis- 
crepancies  incident  to   shipment  of  material. 

Aerographer's  Mates  3  and  2  are  not  ordi- 
narily required  to  handle  surveys.  If  you  should 
find  yourself  in  a  position  In  y/t\ich  a  survey  of 
equipment  in  your  custody  is  indicated  or  re- 
quired, see  your  leading  chief  or  your  division 
officer  and  request  his  assistance. 


SUMMARY 

Supply  Is  a  complex  matter  In  the  Navy. 
It  pays  to  keep  abreast  of  everything  going 
on  with  respect  to  changes  in  the  supply  sys- 
tem, or  in  the  methods  for  requisitioning  ma- 
terials. The  treatment  here  has  been  brief  by 
necessity,  but  It  should  have  given  you  some 
insight  into  supply.  The  station  instructions  with 
regard  to  supply  are  important;  study  these 
well  as  you  go  from  station  to  station.  Although 
the  Navy  operates  on  a  uniform  system,  there 
are  minor  variarions,  and  knowing  these  will 
make  the  difference  between  smooth  supply  op- 
erations and  a  headache. 


PUBLICATIONS 

In  the  Naval  Weather  Service  there  are 
numerous  publications  with  which  the  Aerogra- 
phor's  Mate  must  be  acquainted. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  manual  to  de- 
scribe, or  even  mention  by  name,  all  of  the 
publications  used  in  meteorology.  Therefore, 
this  section  is  devoted  to  a  brief  defioriptlon  of 
a  few  of  the  basic  publications  and  directives 
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pertaining  to  the  meteorological  program  of  the 
U.S.  Navy. 

MANUAL  OF  THE  NAVAL 
WEATHER  SERVICE  COMMAND, 
NAVWEASERVCOMINST  5400.1 

The  Manual  of  the  Naval  Weather  Service 
Command  is  intended  to  provide  direction  for 
the  management  and  operation  of  the  Naval 
Weather  Service.  It  also  provides  information 
and  guidance  for  the  performance  of  meteoro- 
logical and  oceanographio  related  functions  within 
the  Department  of  the  Navy, 

The  manual  is  the  basic  reference  to  the 
policies  and  directives  of  theDIRNAVOCEANMET 
for  operation  of  the  Naval  Weather  Service 
system. 

The  manual  consists  of  two  volumes.  Volume 
One  is  comprifjed  of  five  parts  which  provide 
iiiformatlon  on  organization,  meteorological  and 
oceanographio  operations,  meteorological  sup- 
port functions,  and  management.  Volume  Two 
(Appendices)  provides  additional  information  on 
each  flection  of  Volume  One.  Volume  Two  also 
provides  a  bibliography  for  each  reference  within 
the  text  as  well  as  a  biographical  resume  of 
the  Naval  Weather  Sen^ice. 

U.S.  NAVY  METEOROLOGICAL  AND 
OCEANOGRAPHIC  SUPPORT  MANUAL, 
NAVWEASERVCOMINST  3140.1(  ) 

The  U.S.  Navy  Meteorological  and  Oceano- 
graphio Support  Manual  is  provided  as  an  au- 
thoritative reference  for  use  of  operational  units 
of  the  Naval  Weather  Service.  It  consolidates, 
for  operational  use,  some  of  the  more  pertinent 
directive  material.  The  Support  Manual  outlines 
the  NAVWEASERV  organization  and  describes 
the  environmental  services  and  support  available 
to  all  ships  and  stations.  It  is  also  meant  to 
consolidate  existing  requirements  for  environ- 
mental observing  and  reporting  and  provides 
authority  for  meteorological  equipment  allow- 
ances. 

FEDERAL  METEOROLOGICAL 
HANDBOOKS  (FMH) 

Working  Groups  comprising  personnel  frorri 
the  National  Weather  Service,  Federal  Aviation 
Administration,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  are  re- 
sponsible for  preparing  handbooks  relating  to 


meteorological  matters  which  are  common  to 
all  Federal  agencies.  These  Handbooks,  entitled 
**Federal  Meteorological  Handbooks,'*  contain 
meteorological  practices  and  procedures  common 
to  all  Federal  agencies.  Individual  agencies  may 
issue  addenda  to  cover  policies  peculiar  to  their 
agency.  However,  these  addenda  apply  only  to 
the  issuing  agency.  Changes  to  the  FMHs  will 
be  coordinated  and  issued  by  the  Working  Groups 
responsbile  for  the  handbooks.  These  changes 
will  be  made  to  the  handbooks  immediately  and 
the  proper  entry  made  on  the  handbook's  Record 
of  Changes  page.  The  NAVAIR  number  of  each 
FMH  is  directly  related  to  the  FMH  numl>er; 
i.e-»  FMH  No,  1  is  NAVAIR  50-lD-l,  FMH  No, 
2  is  NAVAIR  50-1D-2,  etc.  A  brief  description 
of  the  effective  FMHs  follows. 

FMH  No.  1,  Surface  Observations 
NAVAIR  50-lD-l 

This  handbook  provides  detailed  information 
and  instructions  on  surface  observations.  It 
describes  the  Mf^fceoiTlcgical  elements  and  ex- 
plains how  they  are  observed  and  how  they  are 
recorded. 

FMH  No.  3,  Radloflonde  0»3servations 
NAVAIR  50-1D-3 

This  handbook  contains  Instructions  for  tak- 
ing and  recording  radiosonde  observations. 

FMH  No.  5,  Winds  Aloft  Observations 
NAV*-.;R  50-1D-5 

This  handbook  provides  instructions  for  ob- 
serving and  recording  winds  aloft  observations. 

Manual  of  Baromotry 

The  Manual  of  Baromotry,  NW  50-1D-510, 
contains  a  comprehensive  background  on  ba- 
romotry; a  description  of  the  various  pressure 
measuring  devices  and  their  related  equipment; 
pressure-instrument  calibration  methods;  meth- 
ods of  computing  the  required  pressure  data; 
and  a  compilation  of  tables  used  In  pressure 
computations. 

Federal  Me>.eorological 
Handbooks  for  Codes 

Three  handbooks  for  codes  have  been  issued 
as  Federal  Meteorological  Handbooks  to  meet 
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the  requirement  that  all  United  States  meteoro- 
logical agencies  use  one  set  of  publications 
containing  coding  instructions*  They  are  FMH 
No.  2,  Synoptic  Code,  NAV.^^IR  60-1D-2;  FMH 
No.  4,  Radiosonde  Code,  NAVAIR  60-1D-4;  FMH 
No.  6,  Winds  Aloft  Code,  NAVAIR  60-1D-6. 

NAVAL  WEATHER  SERVICE 
COMVIAND  INSTRUCTIONS 
(NAVWEASERVCOMINST) 

NAVWEASERVCOM  Instruction  which  ema- 
nated from  the  office  of  the  Commander,  Naval 
Weather  Service  Command,  will  remain  in  effect 
until  cancelled  or  superseded  Ijy  new  instruc- 
tions from  the  Director  Naval  Oceanography  and 
Meteorology*  These  instructions  deal  with  Naval 
Weather  Service  matters,  and  may  not  neces- 
sarily be  meteorological  in  nature.  Table  17-2 
U&tB  some  (but  not  all)  of  the  subject  areas 
of  interest  to  Aerographer's  Mates* 

INTERNATIONAL  CLOUD 
ATLAS 

The  International  Cloud  Atlas  (Abridged), 
NW  50-1D-509,  is  a  world  Meteorological  Or- 
ganization publication,  which  was  prepared  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  the  day-to-day  needs  of 
the  meteorological  observers  at  surface  sta- 
tions the  world  over.  It  contains  a  representa- 
tive selection  of  photographs  from  the  complete 
cloud  atlas,  together  wlUi  a  brief  descriptive 
and  explanatory  text  of  clouds  and  the  tech- 
niques for  observing  and  reporting  them. 


Table    17-2. -NAVWEASERVCOMINST  subject 
areas 


Number 

Subject  area 

3140 

Weather  Services 

3141 

Weather  Operations  and  Plans 

3142 

Weather  Maps  and  Cha,rts 

3143 

Weather  Codes 

3144 

Weather  Observations  and  Recon- 

naissance 

3145 

Weather  Forecasts,  Warnings,  and 

Advisories 

3146 

Climatology  and  Weather  Records 

3147 

Weather  Phenomena 

The  International  Cloud  Atlas  is  a  compre- 
hensive reference  work,  and  serves  as  tlie 
standard  for  observing  and  reporting  clouds  for 
all  the  nation's  weather  services. 

METEOROLOGICAL  TECHNICAL 
PUBLICATIONS 

Technical  publications  for  the  basic  mete- 
orological equipment  are  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  Naval  Air  Systems  Command, 
or  under  the  direoMon  of  the  service  having 
prime  rei^nsibility  for  the  equipment.  These 
publications  issued  in  the  form  of  technical 
manuals,  instruction  books,  handbooks  discuss 
the  operating  instructions  and  maintenance  pro- 
cedures for  the  equipment  involved.  Each  type 
of  equipment  is  covered  by  a  separate  publica- 
tion. 

Most  of  the  technical  publications  for  in- 
struments or  equipments  carry  a  NAVAIR  num- 
ber in  the  50  serios;  some  do  not  and  must  be 
searched  for  in  other  sections  of  the  publica- 
tions stock  list.  For  instance,  the  instrument 
manuals  dealing  with  the  AN/GMD-2  Set  carry 
a  NAVAIR  16  number,  and  are  not  listed  in  the 
section  with  th^  meteorological  equipments. 

In  addition  to  technical  publications  dealing 
with  meteorological  instruments  and  equipments, 
there  are  other  t3rpes,  such  as  meteorological 
texts,  works  on  climatology,  procedures,  etc. 
Most  of  these  publications  bear  a  NAVAIR  50 
or  a  NW  50  number  and  can  be  found  in  one 
single  section  of  the  publications  stock  list, 
NAVSUP  2002. 

NAVY  STOCK  LIST  OF 
FORMS  AND  PUBLICATIONS 

The  Navy  Stock  I^st  of  Forms  and  Publica- 
tions, Cognizance  Symbol  I,  NAVSUP  Publica- 
tion 2002,  lists  technical  publications  and  forms 
available  to  naval  aviation  activities. 

The  forma  and  publications  stock  lists  con- 
tain a  complete  numerical  listing  of  all  avail- 
able naval  aeronautical  publications  distributed 
by  the  Naval  Air  Systems  Command  and  stocked 
for  issue  as  of  the  date  of  the  publication. 

The  forms  and  publications  stock  lict  is  re- 
vised periodically  by  the  issuance  of  supple- 
ments. The  supplements  are  organized  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  basic  list;  thus,  rew  publi- 
cations or  revisions  to  old  ones  are  easily  lo- 
cated and  identified. 
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The  forms  and  publications  stock  lists  are 
the  basic  guide  as  to  ^at  Is  current  In  the  way 
of  moteorological  publications,  and  should  be 
checked  frequently,  along  with  the  supplements 
Issued  thereto, 

CODES  MANUAL 
(NAVAIR  50-lP-ll) 

The  Codes  Manual  is  separated  into  two  parts. 
Part  I  contains  World  Meteorological  Organiza- 
tion (WMO)  international  codes  for  meteorological 
data  and  other  geo-physical  data  relating  to  me* 
teorology.  Part  11  contains  a  catalog  of  synoptic 
broadcasts  which  includes  information  for  marine 
areas.  The  synoptic  broadcasts  are  presented 
by  ocean  basin, 

AIR  ALMANAC 

The  Air  Almanac  is  produced  Jointly  by  the 
Royal  Greenwich  Observatory  and  the  United 
States  Naval  Observatory,  but  is  printed  sepa- 
rately in  England  and  in  the  United  States,  The 
purpose  of  the  Air  Almanac  is  to  provide  in  a 
convenient  form  the  astronomical  data  requirfbd 
for  air  navigation. 

Among  other  things,  the  Air  Almanac  per- 
mits the  computation  of  sunrise,  sunset,  moon- 
rise »  moonset»  and  twilight.  The  operations 
required  to  compute  the  desired  astronomical 
data  are  given  in  the  instructions  in  the  book. 
These  instructions  are  simple,  as  are  the  pro- 
cedures for  computing  the  various  data.  No 
special  training  is  required, 

TIDE  TABLES 

Tide  tables  are  prepared  by  the  National 
Ocean  Survey  to  furnish  information  on  pre- 
dicted times  and  hei^^ts  of  tides  for  each  day 
of  the  year  at  various  locations  (usually  har- 
bors and  ports).  These  places  are  known  as 
reference  stations. 

By  applying  certain  corrections  given  in  the 
tables,  the  approximate  times  and  heights  of 
tides  may  be  determined  for  other  locations. 

There  are  four  volumes  of  tide  tables  cover- 
ing the  following  areas:  East  Coast,  North  and 
South  America;  West  Coast,  North  and  South 
America;  Europe  and  West  Coast  of  Africa; 
Central  and  Western  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans, 
These  tables  are  revised  annually. 


The  tide  tables  can  be  ordered  through  the 
Oceanographic  Office, 

GUIDE  TO  STANDARD  WEATHER 
SUMMARIES,  NAVAIR  50-1C-534 

The  Guide  to  Standard  Weather  Summaries 
is  prepared  by  NWSD,  Asheville,NC,  by  direction 
of  DIRNAVOCEANMET, 

This  publication  provides  a  listing  of  pub- 
lished and  ui^ublished  climatological  summa- 
ries available  from  the  appropriate  £^ncies  in 
the  Federal  Building,  Asheville,  WC.  Copies  of 
any  of  the  weather  summaries  described  in  the 
Guide  to  Standard  Weather  Summaries,  and  copies 
of  published  NOAA  summaries,  can  be  provided 
to  meet  requirements  of  Navy  activities.  Re- 
quests should  be  submitted  In  accordance  with 
information  contained  in  the  Manual  of  th*?  Naval 
Weather  Service  Command,  to  the  Director, 
Navy  Oceanography  and  Meteorology,  with  a 
copy  to  the  Officer  in  Charge,  Naval  Weather 
Service  Detachment,  Asheville. 

NAVY  DIRECTIVES  SYSTEM 

The  Navy  Directives  System  is  used  through- 
out the  Navy  for  the  issuance  of  nontechnical 
directive-t3^e  releases.  Some  of  these  pre- 
scribe policy,  organization,  and  methods,  or 
procedures;  others  contain  general  information. 
This  directives  system  provides  a  uniform  plan 
for  issuing  and  maintaining  directives.  Con- 
formance to  the  system  is  required  of  all  Sys- 
tems Commands,  offices,  activities,  and 
commands  of  the  Navy,  Two  types  of  releases 
are  authorized  undar  the  plan— Instructions  and 
Notices, 

Information  pertaining  to  action  of  a  con- 
tinuing natuire  is  contained  in  Instructions,  An 
Instruction  has  permanent  reference  value  and 
is  effective  until  the  originator  supersedes  or 
cancels  it.  Notices  contain  information  per- 
taining to  action  of  a  one-time  nature.  A  Notice 
does  not  have  permanent  reference  value  and 
contains  provisions  for  its  own  cancellation. 

For  reasons  of  identification  and  accurate 
filing,  all  directives  can  be  recognized  by  the 
issuing  authority's  authorized  abbreviation,  the 
type  of  diireotlve  (Instruction  or  Notice) ,  a 
standard  subject  Identification  code  number;  and 
in  the  case  of  Instructions  only,  a  consecu- 
tive number.  Because  of  their  temporary  na- 
ture, the  consecutive  number  is  not  assigned  to 
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Notices,  This  information  is  assigned  by  the 
originator  and  is  placed  on  each  page  of  the 
release. 

The  manner  of  numbering  and  identifying 
directives  can  be  better  understood  by  con- 
sidering a  typical  identifier: 

SECNAV  INST  5215,1A 

(a)  (b)  (c)  (d) 

(a)  The  authorized  abbreviation  of  the  issu- 
ing authority  of  ths  directive, 

(b)  Type  of  directive  (in  this  case  an  In- 
struction), 

(c)  The  subject  number,  which  is  deter- 
mined oy  the  subject  matter  of  the  directive 
and  is  obtained  from  the  Navy  Standard  Sub- 
ject Identification  Codes,  SECNAVINST 
5210,11(  ). 

(d)  Following  the  period  is  the  consecutive 
number,  found  only  on  Instructions, 

An  issuing  authority  v/ould  assign  consecu- 
tive numbers  to  those  consecutive  instructions 
with  the  same  Standard  Subject  Identification 
Code, 

In  the  example  above,  the  Standard  Subject 
Identification  Code  5215  concerns  Issuance  Sys- 
tems, If  the  issuing  authority,  SECNAV,  issued 
additional  Instructions  dealing  with  issuance  sys- 
tems they  would  be  assigned  number  5215,2, 
5215,3,  5215,4,  etc.  The  cap  1  letter  A  follow- 
ing the  subject  classification  and  consecutive 
number  indicates  that  this  Instruction  has  been 
revised  oncer  the  capital  letter  B  indicates 
the  second  revision,  etc. 

Standard  Subject  Identification 
Codes 

The  Navy  Standard  Subject  Identification 
Codes  SHCNAVINST  5210,11(  ),  prescribes  the 
subject  identification  system  that  must  lye  used 
throughout  the  Department  of  the  Navy  as  the 
standard  system  for  subject  identification  and 
filing  correspondence  and  other  documents  by 
subjects, 

'i'he  Navy  Stariciard  Subject  Identification 
Codos  utilix*e9  a  table  of  numbers  corresponding 
to  a  table  of  subjects.  Broad  subject  areas  are 


assigned  a  range  of  num^rs,  A  specific  sub- 
ject carries  a  specific  number  within  the  sub- 
ject area  group. 

For  example,  the  numbers  between  1000- 
1999  deal  with  military  personnel,  NumToer  1430 
deals  specifically  with  advancement  in  rate  or 
rating  of  enlisted  personnel.  The  subject  classi- 
fication is  thoroughly  indexed  and  can  be  easily 
used.  For  instance,  given  the  number,  it  is  easy 
to  find  the  corresponding  subject;  given  the  sub- 
ject it  is  easy  to  find  the  corresponding  num^)er. 
The  system  is  based  on  the  Navy  Directives 
System  as  far  as  organization  of  subject  areas' 
is  concerned. 

Naval  Air  Systems 
Command  Instructions 

Naval  Air  Systems  Command  Instructions 
and  Notices  dealing  primarily  with  meteoro- 
logical equipments  and  related  matters  (their 
procuremsnt,  maintenance,  operation,  and  the 
like)  are  usually  in  the  13950  series. 

Maintenance  of  Navy  Directives 

To  find  out  whether  or  not  the  particular 
Instruction  is  up  to  date,  check  the  Directives 
Issuance  System  Check  List,  This  index  is 
identified  as  NAVPUB  Instruction  5215,3, 

NAVAL  WEATHER  SERVICE 
NEWSLETTER 

The  Naval  Weather  Service  Newsletter  is 
published  quarterly  by  the  NAVWEASERV,  It 
is  a  publication  that  is  designed  to  carry  shop- 
talk,  notices  of  new  developments,  personnel 
changes,  publication  information,  etc.  Though 
the  opinions  expressed  aio  not  necessarily  those 
of  the  Navy  Department,  it  is  an  informative 
publication, 

NAVY  CORRESPONDENCE 
MANUAL 

The  Navy  Correspondence  Manual  prescribes 
policies  and  outlines  procedures  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  correspondence  in  the  Department  of 
the  Navy,  These  policies  and  procedures  are 
followed  unless  prescribed  otherwise  by  the 
Secretary  of  the    Navy  or   by  his  authority. 
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The  selection  of  the  proper  comrnunicatlon 
for  use  in  transmitting  information  is  of  spe- 
cial importance  in  Navy  operations.  Listed  be- 
low are  some  of  the  types  of  correspondence 
and  their  uses: 

1,  Naval  Letter,  The  naval  letter  is  used  by 
all  activities  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  as 
a  formal  means  of  intranaval  communication. 
It  may  be  used  also  in  addressing  other  agen- 
cies, either  governmental  or  nongovernmental, 
which  are  familiar  with  the  style,  (See  fig, 
17-1,) 

2,  Joint  Letter,  When  officials  of  two  or 
more  activities  need  to  issue  a  letter  concern- 
ing a  particular  subject  of  common  interest  to 
the  activities,  a  joint  letter  is  prepared.  It 
may  be  directed  to  one  addressee,  or  to  two 
or  more  addressees  identified  separately  or 
as  a  group, 

3,  Speedletter,  A  speedletter  is  a  form  of 
naval  correspondence  used  for  urgent  commu- 
nication which  dees  not  require  electrical  trans- 
mission. It  is  not  used  for  directives.  The 
primary  purpose  of  the  speedletter  is  to  call 
attention  to  the  communication,  so  that  it  will 
be  handled  as  promptly  as  possible  by  the 
recipient, 

4,  Memorandum,  A  memorandum  is  a  form 
of  naval  correspondence  used  for  informal  com- 
munications within  and  between  headquarters 
components  of  the  Navy  Department,  between 
fleet  and  force  commanders  and  units  of  com- 
mand under  their  jurisdiction,  and  within  a 
field  activity.  It  may  be  directed  to  one  or 
more  addressees. 

Figure  17-1  illustrates  in  detail  the  format 
of  naval  letters.  Because  this  format  may  change 
slightly  from  time  to  time,  the  latest  Navy 
Correspondence   Manual   should   be  consulted. 

The  naval  letter  is  perhaps  the  most  formal 
type  of  correspondence  used  by  the  Navy,  but 
this  does  not  mean  that  its  content  cannot  bo 
simple.  Avoid  long  sentences  and  long  words 
where  short  sentences  and  short  words  convey 
the  same  meaning.  Each  paragraph  should  con- 
tain one  complete  thought  expressed  in  logi- 
cal sequence.  Tables,  diagrams,  and  sketches 
should  be  included  as  enclosures  if  necessary 
to  add  to  the  clarity  of  the  letter. 

If  the  letter  is  in  reply  to  another  letter, 
it  should  answer  all  expressed  and  implied 
questions, 
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SECURITY 

It  has  been  said,  '*There  is  no  such  thing  as 
peace»  It  is  only  the  interim  between  wars," 
A  study  of  history  indicates  that  most  wars  are 
carefully  planned  long  before  the  first  shot  is 
fired.  During  this  so  called  peaceful  period, 
nations  are  engaged  \n  the  collection  and  eval- 
uation of  all  forms  of  intelligence  material  from 
potential  enemies. 

In  peacetime,  people  tend  to  relax;  security 
is  sometimes  ignored.  This  tendency  makes  it 
easier  for  a  potential  enemy  to  gather  informa- 
tion concerning  our  capabilities  and  intentions, 

PURPOSE  OF  THE 
SECURITY  PROGRAM 

Basically,  the  purpose  of  the  security  pro- 
gram is  to  protect  classified  material  from  un- 
authorized disclosure. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  every  person  in 
tne  Navy  to  safeguard  classified  information. 
The  AG  must  be  especially  vigilant  since  he 
frequently  comes  in  contact  with  classified  mr  - 
terial, 

SECURITY  MANUAL 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  Information  Se- 
curity Program  Regulation,  OPNAVINST 
5510. 1(  ),  is  designed  to  furnish  standards  for 
handling  classified  matters.  The  manual  itsc'f 
does  not  guarantee  security  but  makes  security 
more  readily  attainable.  Detailed  instructions 
pertaining  to  the  handling  of  classified  matter 
can  be  found  In  this  manual. 

It  must  bo  remembered,  however,  that  there 
is  no  adequate  substitute  for  continuous  day- to- 
day practice  In  the  proper  methods  of  handling 
classified  material, 

SECURITY  PRINCIPLE 

The  Department  of  Defense  employs  a  secu- 
rity formula  which  is  simple  in  principle.  It  is 
based  on  the  theory  of  circulation  control  — the 
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CLOSE  UP  IF  ANY 
HEADING  ENTRY 
OMITTED 


To: 
*Tla: 

Sub  J: 
*Raf: 


1  INCH 


TltU  of  h««d  of  activity  pnparlni  Utear.  nam*  of  activity,  locatlra  or 
■ailing  addraaa  If  iMcaiiiry 

TltU  of  h«ad  of  activity  racaUlos  Icctar,  nacs  of  activity,  location  or 
■altlng  addtflia  If  necaasary 

<t)  Title  of  h«ad  of  activity  whoa*  andorsMMnt  I*  raqulKad*  naa*  ol 

activity,  location  If  nacaaaary  (oo^  um^rad  i*.  only  ooa) 
(2)  TltU  of  eacond  '*71a"  jddmifaa,  acc. ,  If  any 

Brlaf  topical  atatMant  of  tlta  aubjoct  of  tha  Utt«r 

(a)  ClUtlon  of  a  lattar  or  othar  vrlttan  docuvant^  official  abort  tltla  of  originator, 
location  of  actl/lty  If  not  IndlcAtad  In  tltla,  tha  abbravlatlon  "Itr",  tha  Idaatl* 
flcatloa  ayi^la,  of  (data) 

*1ncl:    (1)  Hatarlal  ancloaad  with  Uttar.  Idantlflad  Id  tb«  aaaa  rvonar  aa  mfarancaa 
(nunbar  of  coplaa  If  aora  than  on«) 
(2)  (8C)  Hatarlal  forwardad  undar  aaparaca  covar.  Idantlflad  la  tha  taaa  aauar  aa 
rafarancaa  (mnbar  of  coplaa  If  aora  than  onn) 

1'     Thla  axaavla  ahova  tha  arranginant  of  parsgn^a  la  aaval  comapmdaau.  Paragrapha 
ara  iwabarad  In  all  coaaunlcatlona  axcapt  tha  apMdUttar  and  tha  bualaaaa-fom  lattar.  Tha 
prlaary  paragrap'ia  ara  nu^rad  vlth  Asablc  auaarala  placad  nt  tha  Uft  wrgla. 

a.  Paragrapha  ara  typad  In  aodlflad  block  atyU.    Thay  ara  alngla  apacad,  with  doubla 
apaclng  batvaan  tbaa. 

I  (1)  Whan  a  paragraph  la  aubdlvldad  It  wat  hava  at  laaat  two  aabdlvlalona. 

<■)  Whan  paragiapha  ara  aubdlvldad,  nua^rad,  and  lattarad*  thay  ara  daalgnatad 

aa  followat    1,  a,  <1),  (a),  J,  j,  (I),  (j) 

(b)  gach  prograaalva  aubdlvlaloa  of  a  paragraph  la  iadaatad  an  addltloaal  four 
apacaa  t^vzcpt  that  tha  flrat  aubparagraph  aay  ba  ladantad  aavaa  »ftfm  laataad  of  four  ao  that 
tha  flrat  itord  la  allgnad  with  tha  flrat  «ord  in  tha  haadUf  aacrlaa.    T%m  aacond  and  auccaad- 
Ing  llpaa  of  aubparagrapha  and  aubdlvlalona»  aacapt  long  ^tad  paaaagaa,  axtand  froa  tha  laft 
to  tha  right  aargln. 

(2)  A  paragraph  la  bagun  naar  tha  and  of  a  paga  only  If  thara  U  apaca  for  2  or  vira 
Unaa  on  that  paga.    A  paragraph  la  contlnuad  on  tha  fol loving  paga  only  If  2  or  aora  Unaa 
can  b«  carrlad  ovar  to  that  ^ga. 

b.  Whan  a  paragraph  la  cltad,  tha  rafaranea  nufd>ara  and  lattara  ara  vrlttan  althout 
apacaa.  for  axaayla,  "paragraph  3a<2)(c)." 


NAM  or  izonMo  omciAL 

*By  dlractlOD 


APPCAaS  ON  AU- 
C0P1E5  RETAINED  IN 
DEPARTMENT  OR 
HEADQUARTERS  ONLY 


APPEARS  ON  FILE 
COPIES  ONLY 


A- 


•Copy  toi~ 
Tltla  of  Inforaatlon  addraaaaa 
Tltla  of  aacond  Inforaatlon  addraaaaa 

*Bllnd  copy  toj 
Llat  of  Inforaatlon  addraaaaaa  not 
ahown  on  original 

Praparad  byj 

Draftar'a  activity  and  naaa;  typiat'a  Inltlala;  data  of  typing 
*Roon  nuabar;  talaphoni  axtanalon 


-|from  center  of  page 


IINCH 
AT  LEAST 


[ 


APPROXIMATELY 
UNCH 


4UNCS 


MOn— *Aatarlcka  lodl-sata  Itaaa 
that  My  not  ha  raqnlrad. 


209.219 


Figure  17-1.  — Format  of  a  naval  letter. 
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control  of  the  dissemination  of  classified  infor- 
mt>Mon.  Therefore,  knowledge  or  possession  of 
cluflsified  information  is  permitted  only  to  those 
who  rctually  require  it  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties,  and  then  only  after  they  have  been 
granted  the  appropriate  security  clearances.  This 
principle  is  generally  referred  to  as  a  *'need 
TO  know,"  and  is  a  prime  requisite  for  access 
to  classified  information. 


Access  to  classified  material  is  not  aut 
matically   granted   because   a  person  ha 
proper   clearances,   holds   a  particular 
or  is  sufficiently  senior  in  authority,  bv 
if  the  criteria  of  proper  clearance  and  ' 
tc  know"  are  both  met. 

LIMITATIONS  OF  SECURITY 

Security  is  a  moans --not  an  end.  Rules  which 
govern  security  of  classified  matter  are  much 
the  same  as  gunnery  safety  rulcj.  They  do 
not  guarantee  protection  and  they  do  not  attempt 
to  meet  every  situation. 


Security  regulations  are  not  intended  to  re- 
strict the  initiative  of  mature  individuals.  With 
common  sense  and  mature  thinking,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  obtain  a  satisfactory  degree  of  security 
with  a  minimum  of  sacrifice  in  operating  ef- 
ficiency. 

CLASSIFICATION  CATEGORIES 

Official  information  u^ich  requires  protec- 
tion in  the  interest  of  national  defense  is  lim- 
ited to  one  of  three  categories:  Top  Secret, 
Secret,  or  Confidential.  No  information  may 
be  withheld  or  classified,  if  otherwise  releae- 
able,  simply  because  such  information  mi^t 
reveal  an  error  or  inefficiency  or  might  be 
embarrassing. 

Top  Secret 

The  use  of  the  classification  Top  Secret  is 
limited  to  defense  information  or  material  \\iiich 
requires  the  highest  degree  of  protection.  Top 
Secret  is  applied  only  to  that  information  or 
material,  the  defense  aspect  of  whirh  is  para- 
mount and  the  unauthorized  disclosure  of  which 


could  result  in  EXCEPTIONALLY  GRAVE  DAM- 
AGE to  the  Nation,  such  as  the  following: 

1.  Leading  to  a  break  in  diplomatic  rela- 
tions, armed  attack  on  the  United  States  or  its 
allies,  or  a  war. 

2.  The  compromise  of  military  plans  or 
scientific  or  technological  developments  vital 
to  the  national  defense. 

et 

e  use  of  the  classification  Secret  is  lim- 
10  defense  information  or  material,  the  un- 
lUiorl.-sed  disclosure  of  which  could  result  in 
SERIOUS  DAMAGE  to  the  Nation,  such  as  the 
following: 

1.  Jeopardizing  the  international  relations 
of  the  United  States. 

2.  Endangering  the  effectiveness  of  a  pro- 
gram or  i:'M;t?y  vital  to  the  national  defense. 

3.  Compromising  important  military  or  de- 
fense plans,  scientific  or  technological  develop- 
ments important  to  national  defense. 

4.  Revealing  important  intelligence  opera- 
tions. 

Confidential 

Information  or  material  classified  Confiden- 
tial is  placed  in  the  category  whose  unauthorized 
disclosure  could  cause  damage  to  the  defense 
interest  of  the  Nation. 

If  it  is  desired  to  understand  more  thor- 
oughly the  various  categories  of  classified  mat- 
ter, the  Security  Manual  has  a  number 
of  examples  in  cac^i  category.  However,  the  most 
important  thing  to  be  learned  at  this  time  is  that 
each  category  represents  a  degree  of  damage 
to  the  Nation  that  could  be  done  by  letting 
this  material  get  into  the  hands  of  unauthorized 
persons.  The  category  also  determines  how  the 
material  is  handled  and  the  measures  used  for 
its  protection,  as  will  be  seen  later  in  this 
chapter. 

SPECIAL  CATEGORIES 

Theoretically,  the  three  classifications  dis- 
cussed above  should  safeguard  any  information 
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desired.  However,  there  are  several  other  safe- 
guards prescribed  for  use.  These  are  not  se- 
curity classifications,  as  such,  but  indicate  an 
increased  degree  of  security  to  be  applied  when 
handling  items  thus  marked. 

Restricted  Data 

Restricted  Data  is  assigned  to  documents  or 
material  concerning  the  design,  mar'ofacture, 
or  utilization  of  atomic  weapons;  the  production 
of  special  nuclear  material;  or  the  use  of  spe- 
cial nuclear  material  i:*  the  production  of  en- 
ergy, unless  such  data  or  materials  have  been 
legally  removed  from  thifl  category. 

For  Official  Use  Only 

•*For  Official  U^e  Only"  is  assigned  tc  offi- 
cial information  which  requi^'es  protection  in 
accordance  with  statutory  requirements  or  in 
the  public  interest,  but  which  is  not  within  the 
purview  of  the  rules  for  safeguarding  information 
in  the  interest  of  national  defense.  Its  descrip- 
tion, use,  and  limitations  are  set  forth  in  the 
effective  edition  of  SECNAVINST.  5570.2. 

Special  Handing  Required/ Not 
Releasable  To  Foreign  Nationals 

The  marking  "NO  FOREIGN  DISSEM"  may 
be  used  on  documents  containing  information 
concerning  (1)  intelligence,  and  (2)  crypto  se- 
curity, transmission  security,  and  emission  se- 
curity systems  used  to  transmit  intelligence, 
when  it  has  been  predetermined  that  the  data 
may  not  be  released  to  foreign  nationals  or 
governments.  The  marking  "NOFORN"  is 
authorized  for  electrically  transmitted  messages 
and  automatic  data  processing. 

Classified  Intelligence  documents  or  non- 
Intelllgence  documents,  even  though  they  bear 
no  control  markings,  may  not  be  released  to 
foreign  nationals  or  foreign  governments  with- 
out prior  approval  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions. Therefore,  all  classified  documents, 
whether  so  marked  or  not,  are  NOFORN. 

Special  Access  Programs 

•'Special  Access  Programs**  are  those  pro- 
grams Identified  with  specific  projects  or  sub- 
jects requiring  security  protection  or  handling 


not  guaranteed  by  the  normal  security  classifi- 
cation and  requiring  that  the  program  mate- 
rials be  handled  and  reviewed  only  by  specially 
cleared  or  authorized  personnel. 

The  adminii  itive  responsibility  for  any 
special  access  program  rests  with  the  com- 
maiid  navlng  the  need  for  a  special  access 
program. 

^^OLATIONS  AND  COMPROMISES 

Any  person  having  knowledge  of  the  loss  or 
possible  compromise  of  classified  matter  must 
report  the  fact  Immediately  to  a  responsible 
official.  The  official  then  takes  the  proper  action 
J.S  outlined  In  detail  In  chapter  6  of  the  regulation. 

Violations  of  regulations  pertaining  to  the 
safeguarding  of  classified  information,  but  not 
resulting  In  Its  loss,  compromise,  or  disclo- 
sure, are  acted  upon  by  the  commanding  officer. 

It  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  AG 
Is  responsible  for  classified  material  in  hlf 
care.  Anyone  who  mishandles  classified  mate'- 
rial  is  disciplined  by  his  commanding  office 
or  by  a  court-martial,  depending  on  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

PERSONAL  CENSORSHIP 

It  is  quite  natural  for  a  man  to  be  proud  of 
the  work  he  Is  doing.  He  wants  to  share  this 
pride  with  his  friends  and  family.  Enthusiasm 
toward  one*s  work  Is  clearly  a  desirable  trait, 
but  not  when  It  results  In  discussing  classified 
information. 

To  maintain  security  one  should  decline  to 
discuss  official  matters  by  skillful  maneuver- 
ing of  the  conversation  or  by  outright  refusal  to 
talk  shop. 

CUSTODY 

Stowage 

The  first  obligation  of  any  person  working 
with  claPbified  material  Is  to  protect  that  ma- 
terial. Top  Secret,  Secret,  or  Confidential  ma- 
terial may  neither  be  removed  from  its 
designated  working  space  without  approval  of 
competent  authority  nor  left  unguarded.  It  is 
kept  locked  In  its  proper  accommodation,  for  a 
single  glance  at  a  classified  Intelligence  plan 
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might  compromise  the  entire  plan.  Another 
danger  is  that  a  photograph  might  be  taken  in 
a  split  second  with  a  concealed  camera. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  Navy's  security 
system  operates  on  the  principle  of  •^need  to 
know.*'  It  is  essential  then,  that  combinations 
and  keys  to  classified  containers  be  known  only 
to  those  who  are  actually  using  the  material  in 
their  work.  To  ensure  this,  certain  rules  must 
be  followed. 

The  combination  or  key  to  a  security  con- 
tainer should  be  changed  at  the  time  it  is  re- 
ceived, at  the  time  of  transfer  of  any  person 
having  knowledge  of  it,  at  anytime  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  it  has  been  compromised,  or  in 
any  case  at  least  once  every  12  months. 

If  a  container  in  ^''Muh  classified  material 
is  stowed  is  found  unlo  k2d  in  the  absence  of 
assigned  personnel,  it  should  T)e  reported  im- 
mediately to  the  senior  duty  officer.  The  un- 
locked container  must  be  guarded  until  the  duty 
officer  arrives  at  the  scene.  The  duty  officer 
then  inspects  the  classified  material  involved^ 
locks  the  container,  and  makes  a  security  viola- 
tion report  to  the  commanding  officer.  Appropri- 
ate further  action  is  taken  by  the  commanding 
officer. 

Accounting 

Except  for  publications  containing  a  distri- 
bution list  by  copy  number,  all  copies  of  Top 
Secret  documents  must  be  serially  numbered 
at  the  time  of  origination  in  the  following  man- 
ner: "Copy  No.  ^of  copies.** 

A  list  of  all  persons  having  knowledge  of 
a  particular  item  of  Top  Secret  information 
must  be  maintained  and  a  continuous  chain  of 
receipts  kept  to  ensure  positive  control.  The 
control  of  Top  Secret  material  is  the  duty  of 
the  Top  Secret  Control  Officer. 

CUSTODIAL  PRECAUTIONS 

Each  individual  in  the  Naval  Establishment 
should  take  every  precaution  to  prevent  delib- 
erate or  casual  access  to  classified  informa- 
tion by  unauthorized  persons.  Some  of  the 
precautions  are  discussed  in  this  section. 

When  classified  materials  are  removed  from 
stowage  for  working  purposes  they  should  be 
kept  face  down  or  covered  when  not  in  use. 


Visitors  not  authorized  access  to  the  partic- 
ular classified  information  within  a  working 
space  should  be  received  in  a  specially  desig- 
nated visiting  space. 

Classified  information  should  never  be  dis- 
cussed over  a  telephone.  Remember  also  that 
a  telephone  scrambler  device  does  not  ensure 
security. 

If,  for  any  reason,  a  room  must  be  vacated 
during  working  hours,  all  classified  material  in 
the  room  muet  be  locked  in  its  proper  stowage 
containers. 

At  the  close  of  the  working  day  a  System  of 
securit  <  hecks  should  be  carried  out  to  ensure 
that  the  classified  material  is  properly  pro- 
tected. All  classified  material  must  be  prop- 
erly stowed.  All  classified  material  which  must 
be  passed  from  watch  to  watch  has  to  be  prop- 
erly accounted  for.  burn  bags  should  be 
burned  or  properly  ^  ved.  The  contents  of 
wastebaskets  which  coiitain  classified  material 
must  be  burned  or  stowed.  All  classified  notes, 
rough  drafts,  and  similar  papers  are  placed  in 
the  burn  bag  during  the  day  as  a  matter  of 
routine. 

Personnel  concerned  with  locking  combina- 
tion locks  or  safes  must  remember  to  rotate 
the  dial  of  all  combination  locks  at  least  four 
turns  in  the  same  direction  when  securing  them. 
In  most  locks,  if  the  dials  are  given  only  a 
quick  twist,  it  is  generally  possible  to  open 
the  lock  merely  by  turning  the  dial  back  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Also,  responsible  personnel 
are  assigned  to  check  all  drawers  of  safes 
and  file  cabinets  to  assure  that  they  are  held 
firmly  in  the  locked  position  when  secured. 

In  the  event  of  a  fire  alarm  or  other  emer- 
gency, classified  material  is  stowed  in  the 
same  manner  as  at  the  end  of  a  working  day. 
Each  person  who  has  classified  material  in  his 
possession  at  the  time  of  a  fire  alarm  or  other 
emergency  assures  that  the  material  is  prop- 
erly safeguarded. 

Other  examples  of  handling  classified  ma- 
terial during  emergencies  are  discussed  in 
OPNAVINST  5510.1  (Series). 

DISPOSITION  OF 
CLASSIFIED  MATERIAL 

When  military  personnel  resign  or  are  to  be 
separated  from  the  Navy  or  released  from  ac- 
tive duty,  all  classified  material  held  by  tliem 
is  turned  in  to  the  source  from  which  it  was 
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received,  to  their  commanding  officer,  or  to 
the  nearest  naval  command,  as  appropriate, 
prior  to  the  delivery  of  final  orders  or  separa- 
tion papers. 

Personnel  to  be  separated  from  the  Navy  or 
to  be  released  to  inactive  duty  submit  to  their 


commanding  officer  a  signed  statement  to  the 
effect  that  they  have  turned  in  all  classified 
material.  Also,  they  are  instructed  that  they 
are  not  to  reveal  classified  information,  of 
which  they  might  have  knowledge,  even  after 
discharge* 
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THE  METRIC  SYSTEM 

U.S.  CUSTOMARY  AND  METRIC  SYSTEM 
UNITS  OF  MEASUREMENTS 

THESE  PREFIXES  MAY  BE  APPLIED 
TO  ALL  SI  UNITS 


Miltiplts  ani  SibMiltiplts 

Prtliits 

Synbols 

1  000  000  000  000 

= 

10'2 

tera  (ter'a) 

T 

1  000  000  000 

10^ 

oiqa  ( ji 'ga) 

G 

1  000  000 

106 

mega  (meg 'a) 

M  • 

1  000 

103 

kilo  (kil'o) 

k 

100 

102 

hecto  (hek'to) 

h 

10 

10 

deka  (dek'a) 

da 

0.1 

10-' 

deci  (des'i) 

d 

0.01 

10-2 

centi  (sen'ti) 

c  • 

0.001 

10-' 

milli  (mil'i) 

m  • 

0.000  001 

io-« 

micro  (mi 'kro) 

u  • 

0.000  000  001 

10-^ 

nano  (nan'o) 

n 

0.000  000  000  001 

io-'2 

pico  (pe' ko) 

P 

000  000  000  000  001 

10-'= 

femto  (fem'to) 

f 

000  000  000  000  001 

10-18 

atto  (at'to) 

a 

•  iMOi.  .OMMONIY  use) 
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COMMON  EQUIVALENTS  AND  CONVERSIONS 


Approximate  Common  Equivalents  Conversions  Accurate  to  Parts  Per  Million 


1  inch 

25  millimeters 

Inches  x  25.4* 

millimeters 

1  foot 

0.3  meter 

feet  X  0.3048* 

meters 

1  yard 

0.9  meter 

yards  x  0.9144* 

meters 

Imlle 

X.6  kilometers 

miles  X  1.609  344 

kilometers 

1  square  inch 

6.5  square  centimeters 

square  inches  x  6.4516* 

square  centimeters 

1  square  foot 

0.09  square  meter 

square  feet  x  0.092  r03 

square  meters 

1  square  yard 

0.8  square  meter 

square  yards  x  0.836  127 

square  meters 

1  acre 

0.4  hectare  t 

acres  x  0.404  686 

hectares 

1  cubic  Inch 

16  cubic  centimeters 

cubic  inches  x  16.387  064 

cubic  centimeters 

1  cubic  foot 

0.03  cubic  meter 

cubic  feet  x  0.028  317 

cubic  meters 

1  cubic  yard 

0.8  cubic  meter 

cubic  yards  x  0.764  555 

cubic  meters 

1  Quart  (Iq.) 

1  liter  t 

quarts  (1<1«)  x  0.946  353 

liters 

1  gallon 

0.004  cubic  meter 

gallons  X  0.003  785 

cubic  meters 

1  ounce  (avdp) 

28  grams 

ounces  (avdp)  x  28.349  523 

grams 

1  pound  (avdp) 

0.45  kilogram 

pounds  (avdp)  x  0.453  592 

Ml 

kilograms 

1  horsepower 

0.75  kilowatt 

horsepower  x  0.745  7 

kilowatts 

1  millimeter 

0  04  inch 

millimeters  x  0.039  37 

inches 

1  meter 

3.3  feet 

meters  x  3.280  84 

feet 

1  meter 

1.1  yards 

meters  x  1.093  613 

yards 

1  kilometer 

0.6  mile 

kilometers  x  0.621  371 

miles 

1  square  centimeter 

0.16  square  inch 

square  centimeters  x  0.155 

square  inches 

1  square  meter 

1 1  square  feet 

square  meters  x  10.76391 

square  feet 

1  square  meter 

1.2  square  yards 

square  meters  x  1.195  99 

square  yards 

1  hectare  t 

2. 5  acres 

hectares  x  2.471054 

acres 

1  cubic  centimeter 

0.06  cubic  inch 

cubic  centimeters  x  0.061  024 

cubic  inches 

1  cubic  meter 

35  cubic  feet 

cubic  meters  x  35.31467 

cubic  feet 

1  cubic  meter 

1.3  cubic  yards 

cubic  meters  x  1.307  951 

cubic  yards 

1  liter  t 

1  quart  (IqO 

liters  X  1.056  688 

quarts 

1  cubic  meter 

250  gallons 

cubic  meters  x  264.172 

gallons 

1  gram 

0.035  ounces  (avdp) 

grams  x  0.035  274 

ounces  (avdp) 

1  kilogram 

2.2  pounds  (avdp) 

kilograms  x  2.204  623 

pounds  (avdp) 

1  kilowatt 

1.3  horsepower 

kilowatts  X  1.341  02 

horsepower 

t  common  term  not  used  in  SI  *  exact 
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GLOSSARY 


ABSOLUTE  INSTABILITY.  The  state  of  a 
coliimn  of  air  in  the  atmosphere  when  it  has 
a  super adiabatic  lapse  rate  of  temperature.  An 
air  parcel  displaced  vertically  would  be  ac- 
celerated in  the  direction  of  the  displacement. 

ABSOLUTE  STABILITY.  The  state  of  a  column 
of  air  in  the  atmosphere  when  its  lapse  rate 
of  temperature  is  less  than  the  saturation  adia- 
batic lapse  rate.  The  parcel  will  be  more  dense 
than  its  environment  and  tend  to  sink  back  to 
its  level  of  origin. 

ABSORPTION.  The  process  in  which  incident 
radiant  energy  is  retained  by  a  substance. 

ADVECTION.  The  process  of  transporting 
an  atmospheric  property  solely  by  the  mass 
motion  (velocity  field)  of  the  atmosphere. 

ADVECTION  FOG.  A  type  of  fog  caused 
by  the  advection  of  moist  air  over  a  cold  sur- 
face, and  the  consequent  cooling  of  that  air  to 
below  its  dew  point. 

AIR  MASS.  A  widespread  body  of  air  that 
is  approximately  homogeneous  in  its  horizontal 
extent,  with  reference  tc*  t^mperatir^  and  mois- 
ture. 

ALBEDO.  The  ratio  of  the  amount  of  elec- 
tromagnetic radiation  reflected  by  a  body  to  the 
amount  incident  upon  it. 

ALTIMETER  SETTING.  The  pressure  value 
to  which  an  aircraft  altimeter  scale  is  set  so 
it  will  indicate  the  altitude  above  MSL  of  an 
aircraft  on  the  ground  at  the  location  for  which 
the  value  was  determined. 

ANABATIC  nVIND.  An  upslope  wind;  usually 
applied  only  when  the  wind  is  blowing  up  a  hiU 
or  mountain  as  the  result  of  surface  heating. 


ANTICYCLOGENESIS.  The  strengthening  or 
development  of  an  anticyolonic  circulation  in  the 
atmosphere. 

ANTICYCLOLYSIS.  The  weakening  of  an 
anticyolonic  circulation  in  the  atmosphere. 

ANTICYCLONE,  A  closed  anticyolonic  circu- 
lation in  the  atmosphere.  Used  interchangeably 
with  high. 

ANTICYCLONIC.  A  clockwise  rotation  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  and  counterclockwise  in 
the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

AUTOCONVECTIVE  LAPSE  RATE.  The  en- 
vironmental lapse  rate  temperature  in  an 
atmosphere  in  which  the  density  is  constant 
with  height. 

BACKING.  A  change  in  wind  direction  in  a 
counterclockwise  sense  in  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere and  clockwise  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

BALLISTIC  DENSITY.  A  representation  of 
the  atmospheric  density  actually  encountered  by 
a  projectile  in  flight,  e^qpressed  as  a  percentage 
of  the  density  according  to  the  standard  artillery 
atmosphere. 

BATHYTHERMOGRAPH.  A  device  for  obtain- 
ing a  record  of  temper8.ture  i^ainst  depth  in 
the  ocean. 

BLACK  BODY.  A  hypothetical  body  which 
absorbs  all  of  the  electromagnetic  radiation 
strildng  it;  one  which  neither  reflects  nor  trans- 
mits an;    i  the  incident  radiation. 

BLOCKING  HIGH.  Any  high  or  anticyclone  that 
remains  nearly  stationary  or  moves  slowly  west- 
ward so  it  effectively  blocks  the  movement  of 
migratory  cyclones  across  its  latitudes. 
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BRIGHT  BAND.  The  enhanced  radar  echo  of 
snow  as  it  melts  to  rain,  as  displayed  on  the 
Bill  scope.  Located  approximately  1,500  feet 
below  the  0°  C  isotherm. 

BUYS  BALLOT'S  LAW.  The  law  describing 
the  relationship  of  the  horizontal  wind  direction 
in  the  atmosphere  to  the  pressure  distribution: 
In  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  with  your  back  to 
the  wind,  the  lowest  pressure  will  be  on  your 
left;  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  the  relation 
is  reversed. 

CENTER  OF  ACTION.  Any  one  of  the  semi- 
permanent highs  and  lows  that  appear  on  mean 
charts  of  sea  level  pressure. 

CENTRAL  PRESSURE.  The  atmospheric  pres- 
sure at  the  center  of  a  high  or  low;  the  highest 
pressure  in  a  high,  the  lowest  in  a  low. 

CHINOOK.  The  warm  dry  foehn  wind  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

CLOSED  HIGH.  A  high  that  may  be  completely 
encircled  by  an  isobar  or  contour  line. 

CLOSED  LOW.  A  low  that  may  be  completely 
encircled  by  an  isobar  or  contour  line. 

COALESCENCE.  In  cloudphysics, the  merging 
of  two  water  drops  into  a  single  larger  drop. 

COLD  HIGH.  At  a  given  level  in  the  atmos- 
phere, any  high  that  is  generally  characterized 
by  colder  air  near  its  center  than  around  its 
periphery. 

COLD  LOW.  Any  low  that  is  generally  char- 
acterized at  a  given  level  in  the  atmosphere 
by  colder  air  near  its  center  than  around  its 
periphery. 

CONDITIONAL  INSTABILITY.  The  state  of  a 
column  of  air  in  the  atmosphere  when  its  lapse 
rate  of  temperature  is  less  than  the  dry  adla- 
batic  lapse  rate  but  greater  than  the  saturation 
adlabatic  lapse  rate. 

CONDENSATION.  The  physical  process  by 
which  a  vapor  becomes  a  liquid  or  solid. 

CONTOUR.  The  term  used  in  meteorology 
u:Daally  referring  to  a  line  of  constant  height 
on  a  constant  pressure  chart. 

CONVECTION.  Atmospheric  motions  that  are 
predominantly  vortical,  resulting  in  vertical 
transport  and  mixing  of  atmospheric  properties. 


CUT-OFF  HIGH.  A  warm  high  which  has  be- 
come displaced  out  of  the  basic  westerly,  and 
lies  to  the  north  of  this  current. 

CUT-OFF  LOW.  A  cold  low  which  has  be- 
come displaced  out  of  the  basic  westerly,  and 
lies  to  the  south  of  this  current. 

CYCLOGENESIS.  Any  development  or 
strengthening  of  cyclonic  circulation  in  the  atmos- 
phere. The  initial  appearance  of  a  low  or  trough, 
as  well  as  the  intensification  of  an  existing 
cyclonic  flow. 

CYCLOLYSIS.  Any  weakening  of  cyclonic  cir- 
culation in  the  atmosphere. 

CYCLONIC.  A  counterclockwise  rotation  in 
the  Northern  Hemisphere  and  a  clockwise  ro- 
tation in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

DECIBAR.  A  unit  of  pressure  used  principally 
in  oceanography. 

DEEPENING.  A  decrease  in  the  central  pres- 
sure system.  The  term  usually  applies  to  a 
low  rather  than  to  a  high. 

ENTRAINMENT.  The  mixing  of  environmental 
air  into  a  preexisting,  organized  air  current  so 
the  environmental  air  becomes  part  of  the  current. 

EVAPORATION.  The  physical  process  by 
which  a  liquid  or  solid  is  transformed  to  the 
gaseous  state. 

EXTRATROPICAL  CYCLONE.  Any  cyclonic- 
scale  storm  that  is  not  a  tropical  cyclone,  usu- 
ally referring  only  to  the  migratory  frontal 
cyclones  of  middle  and  high  latitudes. 

FALL  WIND.  A  strong,  cold,  downslope  wind. 

FILLING.  An  increase  in  the  central  pres- 
sure of  a  pressure  system  on  a  constant-height 
chart.  Commonly  applied  to  a  low  rather  than 
to  a  high. 

FOEHN  WIND.  A  warm,  dry  wind  on  the  lee 
side  of  a  mountain  range,  the  warmth  and  dry- 
ness of  the  air  being  due  to  adlabatic  compres- 
sion upon  descending  the  mountain  slopes. 

FRONTOGENESIS.  The  initial  formation  of 
a  front  or  frontal  zone. 

FRONTOLYSIS.  The  dissipation  of  a  front 
or  frontal  zone. 
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GLACIER  WIND.  A  shallow  gravity  wind  along 
the  Icy  surface  of  a  glacier,  caused  by  the  tem- 
perature difference  between  the  air  in  contact 
with  the  glacier  and  the  free  air  at  the  same 
altitude. 

HORSE  LATITUDES,  The  belts  of  latitude  over 
the  oceans  at  approximately  30^  -  35^  N  and  S 
where  winds  are  predominantly  calm  or  very 
Ught  and  the  weather  hot  and  dry. 

HURRICANE,  A  severe  tropical  storm  in  the 
North  Atlantic.  Caribbean,  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
Eastern  North  Pacific  east  of  180*"  longitude, 
whose  wind  speed  is  more  than  63  knots. 

INVERSION,  A  departure  from  the  usual  in- 
crease or  decrease  with  altitude  of  the  value 
of  an  atmospheric  property. 

ISALLOBAR,  A  line  of  equal  change  in  at- 
mospheric pressure  during  a  specified  time 
interval. 

ISOHALINE,  A  line  of  equal  or  constant 
salinity. 

ISOPLETH,  A  line  of  equal  or  constant  value 
of  a  given  quantity. 

ISOTACH,  A  line  oi  a  given  surface  connect- 
ing points  of  equal  wind  speed. 

ISOTHERM.  A  line  of  equal  or  constant 
temperature. 

ISOTHERMAL,  Of  equal  or  constant  tempera- 
ture, with  respect  to  space  or  time. 

KATABATIC  WIND,  Any  wind  blowing  down 
an  incline;  the  opposite  of  anabatic. 

LAND  BREEZE,  A  coastal  wind  blowing  from 
land  to  sea,  caused  by  the  temperature  dif- 
ference when  the  sea  surface  is  warmer  than 
the   adjacent  land.  Usually  occurlng  at  night, 

LAYER  DEPTH,  The  thickness  of  the  mixed 
layer;  or  the  depth  to  the  top  of  the  thermocline. 

LOOMING.  A  mirage  effect  produced  by 
greater-than-normal  refraction  in  the  lower  at- 
mosphere, thus  permitting  objects  to  be  seen 
that  are  usually  belov/  the  horizon. 

MACKEREL  SKY,  A  sky  with  considerable 
clrrocximulus  or  small-element  altocumulus 
clouds,  resembling  the  scales  on  a  mackerel; 
clouds  of  the  variety  vertebratus. 


MERIDIONAL  FLOW,  A  type  oi  ;.r,phr.v- 
circulation  pattern  in  which  the  nieric;.  ,?i.  xf  sorth 
and   south)   component  of  motion  ir-  •.iiiUSwaUy 
pronounced. 

MIRAGE,  A  refraction  phenomenon  wherein 
an  image  of  some  object  is  made  to  appear 
displaced  from  its  true  position. 

MIXED  LAYER,  The  surface  layer  oi  vir- 
tually isothermal  water, 

MONSOON,  The  name  for  seasonal  winds 
caused  primarily  by  the  much  greater  annual 
variation  of  temperature  over  large  land  areas 
compared  with  Uie  neighboring  ocean  surfaces, 
causing  an  excess  of  pressure  over  the  continents 
in  winter  and  a  deficit  in  summer, 

MOUNTAIN  WIND,  The  wind  that  descends 
a  mountain  valley  at  night;  a  katabatic  wind. 

OROGRAPHIC  LIFTING.  The  lifting  of  an 
air  current  caused  by  its  passage  up  and  over 
a  mountain. 

POLAR  FRONT.  The  semipermanent,  semi- 
continuous  front  separating  air  masses  of  tropical 
and  polar  origin.  This  is  the  major  front  in 
terms  of  air  mass  contrast  and  susceptibility 
to  cyclonic  disturbance. 

POTENTIAL  TEMPERATURE,  The  tempera- 
ture a  parcel  of  dry  air  would  have  if  brought 
adiabatlcally  from  its  initial  state  to  the  stij-.dard 
pressure  of  1000  mb, 

PRESSURE  GRADIENT,  The  rate  of  decrease 
(gradient)  of  pressure  in  space  at  a  fixed  time. 

RADIATION  FOG,  A  major  type  of  fog,  pro- 
duced over  a  land  area  when  radiational  cooling 
reduces  the  temperature  to  or  below  its  dew 
point, 

SEA  BREEZE,  A  coastal  wind  that  blowsfivni 
sea  to  land,  caused  by  the  temperature  dit- 
ference  when  the  sea  surface  is  colder  than 
the  adjacent  land. Usually  a  daytime  occu;    ...  .e. 

SHEAR  LINE,  A  line  or  narrow  zone  across 
which  there  is  an  abrupt  change  in  horizontal 
wind  component  parallel  to  this  line;  a  line 
of  maximum  horizontal  wind  shear. 
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SUBLIMATION.  The  transition  of  a  substance 
from  the  solid  state  directly  to  the  vapor  state » 
or  vice  versat  without  passing  through  an  inter- 
mediate liquid  state. 


SUBSIDENCE.  A  d^'i^viMdng  motion  of  air 
in  the  atmosphere,  y&u;'X.y  with  the  implication 
that  the  coadition  ^^^I'vends  over  a  rather  broad 
area. 

SUBSIDENCE  1:;YERS7^ .»N.  A  temperature  in- 
version produced  by  the  adi;:,batic  warming  of 
a  layer  of  subs!d?ng  air^ 

THEKMAL  mGK.  A  hig^  resulting  from  the 
cooling  of  air  by  a  cold  underlying  surface*  and 
remaining  nearly  stationary  over  the  cold  sur- 
face. 


THERMAL  LOW.  An  area  of  low  pressure 
due  to  Mgh  temperatures  caused  by  intensive 
heating  at  the  earth's  surface.  They  are  non- 
frontal,  thi^lr  circxilation  generally  weak  and 
diffusa,  anci  they  remain  stationary  over  the 
area  that  produced  them. 


TRADE  WINDS.  The  wind  system,  occupying 
most  of  the  tropics,  which  blows  from  tLe  sub- 
tropical IdffiB  toward  the  equatorial  trough;  a 
major  comi>onent  of  the  general  circulation  of 
the  atmosphere.  The  winds  are  noi'theasterly 
in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  and  southeasterly 
in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

TROUGH.  An  elongated  area  of  relatively 
low  pressure* 

UPSLOPE  FOQ.  A  type  of  fog  formed  when 
air  flows  upward  over  rising  terrain  and  adia^ 
batically  cooled  to  or  below  its  dewpoint. 

UPSTREAM.  In  the  direction  from  which 
the  wind  or  system  is  flowing. 

UPWELLING.  The  rising  of  water  toward  the 
surface  from  subsurface  layers  of  a  body  of 
water* 

VALLEY  WIND.  A  wind  which  ascends 
a  mountain  valley  during  the  day. 

VEERING.  A  change  in  wind  direction  in  a 
clockwise  manner. 

ZONAL  WIND.  The  wind,  or  wind  component, 
along  the  local  parallel  of  latitude.  The  latitudinal 
(east  or  west)  component  of  existing  flow. 
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•  Tin  ly*o<  <i  Bo(  plotM  fv  *wn'  mt%.\  ^OC 

syMol  It  ploiM  on  tht  iLtion  CiiClt. 
t  Win  to  'hiir  onty.     r  r  Ihfi i  lo  'Jot!  hti''.        .<«il*,  iirf  't»iP 


IhtB  •01, 02,  Of  U'  ii  reported  f«  *wt\  the 


PRESENT  WEATHER 


o 


Clwd  ilewlopmefit  NOT  oteerved  ot 
NOT  otacrvibli  diirin|  pist  hou.f 


10 


Li|M  lot. 


20 


'] 


Diszia  (KOT  Irmms  ind  NOT 
titlmc  IS  sAonrers)  iJu'mi  past  ^Mf, 
but  NOT  It  time  of  Ob.  • 


38 


6-1 


Sh|ht  Of  iMderaia  dusbtotm  of  und* 
sloiffl,  his  decreased  dunns  past  hour. 


40 


Fog  at  disEaiKe  it  hme  o(  obfern- 
liM,  but  KOT  at  station  during  pist 
hour. 


o 


Clouds  tencalty  dissolving  or  be- 
roaiing  less  developed  dunng  pi:| 
fiourj 


Fatchrj  ol  shallow  log  dt  station, 
HOT  deeper  ifan  6  le«t  on  land. 


Ram  (NOT  Ireezing  inl  NOT  fallini 
as  showers)  during  pist  hour,  but 
NOT  at  hm  of  ot). 


o 

Stale  ol  sky  on  the  whole  tKKhanged 
duriri  pist  hour.^ 


Mora  or  less  continuous  shallow  log 
at  siattort,  NOT  deeper  tian  6  leot  on 


22 


Sn«r  (NOT  fatlinj  as  showers)  during 
pist  hour,  but  NOT  it  lime  ot  ot»ervation. 


Slight  or  nioderite  duststcrn  oi  sand- 
storm,  no  appreciable  change  during 
past  hour. 


41 


Fog  in  patches. 


32 


Slight  or  moderate  duststHm  or  sand- 
sl»m,  has  increased  during  pist  hour. 


42 


03 


Cloutt  geneiilly  foriring  oi  develop- 
Difduing  pisthour.( 


< 


Lightning  visit>le.  no  thunder  heard. 


23 


0 


FUinandsn9«(N0T  tailing  as 
showerj)  during  past  hour,  but  NOT  at 
li-nf  of  oteervation. 


33 


04 


Visibility  ifducfd  by  iMVi. 


05 


oo 


Piecipilation  within  Sight,  but  NOT 
teaching  the  ground. 


24 


Freeimg  drill le  or  freezing  ram 
(NOT  falling  as  showersipurmg  past 
hour,  but  NOT  at  line  ol  o&sefWtion. 


34 


Severe  duststorm  or  sandstorm,  has 
decreased  during  past  hour. 


43 


Fcg,  skf  discernible,  has  becorne 
thinner  during  past  hour. 


Fog,  sky  NOTdiscetnibte  hastw- 
cone  thinner  dttrinS  past  hour. 


15 


)•( 


Precipitatior  wilhin  sight,  r 
1h<  ground,  but  fltslant  from  $1 


25 


V 


Sriowf  rs  of  riin  dufmg  past 
but  NOT  at  time  of  otservitiC 


35 


Severe  duslstorm  or  sandstorm,  no 
apofeciable  change  du'mg  past  hour. 


44 


Fog,  sky  discernible,  no  apsreciable 
change  during  past  houf. 


Severe  duststo'm  or  sandstot 
increased  ctiring  past  hour. 


45 


Fog.  sky  fiOT  discernible,  n 
spC'eciabte  chitnge  duimg  past 


52 


Inleimittert  dtmie  (NOT  freeimg) 
sligtitit  time  of  observation. 


1  1 


Continuous  diizile  (NOT  IreeZmg) 
stight  at  tine  of  observatioo. 


53 


54 


55 


1  1 


Intermittent  di rule  (NOT  freeimg) 
moderate  at  tirrw  of  ottservation. 


Continuous  diiule(NOT  freezing), 
Riodenle  itlime  of  ctseivitton. 


fntermittent  dniile  (NOT  freezing). 
iiiiCKat  line  ol  observation. 


80 


Continuous  (J(i:£!e(NOT  free 
thick  at  time  of  observalion. 


62 


Intermittent  ram  (NOT  freezing), 
shghiat  line  of  observition. 


Continuous  ram  (NOT  freezing), 
shgtitaltimeofobssrvalioo. 


63 


Inteifflittent  rain  (NOT  freezing),  irod* 
era ie  at  time  ot  observation. 


Continuous  ram  (NOT  freezing),  nod' 
derate  at  time  of  observation. 


64  • 

Intermttlcnt  ram  (NOT  freezngi, 
heavy  a  I  time  of  observation. 


65 


Continuous  fjin{NOT  fretii 
heavy  at  time  ol  oDseivilion. 


72 


tntarailtent  fall  of  snow  flakes, 
slifhlat  itmtol  otaatvition. 


Continuous  fall  ofsrow  flakes,  slight 
il  line  tit  observalion. 


T3 


Inleiniittent  fall  of  snow  (lakes,  model- 
ata  It  time  o)  observation. 


10 


V 


81 


Shgtitramr 


V 


HodeQtt  or  heavy  ihowwti)  of 
hitirt,  with  or  witttQut  rain  or  ram  and 
irKw  Biiad.  not  associalad  with 
tDMdef. 


V 


Moderate  or  heavy  rain  showei(s). 


V 

Violent  rain  showers(s). 


SligM  rain  at  limt  of  observation; 
thundttstora  tftf  iR|  past  hour,  but  NOT 
at  time  of  oteetvation. 


Uoberate  or  heavy  lain  at  time  of 
otoervation;  thwidantorRi  during  past 
tm,  but  N(rr  at  tina  of  observation. 


Continuous  fait  of  snow  llakfcs,  mod- 
erate al  tifflcol  observation. 


83 


V 


Slight  shMrer(S}  of  ram  and  snow 
mixed. 


S3 


Slight  inowof  Qifland  mow  nixed 
or  haitt  at  time  of  observalion;  thun- 
darstora  durinf  past  hour,  but  NOT  at 
(iiM  of  obiarvition. 


Intermittent  fall  of  snow  flakes, 
heavy  at  time  ol  observation- 


84 


• 


75 


Continuous  (all  of  Snow  flakes, 
at  time  of  observation. 


Moderate  or  heavy  shower(s)  ol  ram 
anl  snow  nixed. 


Moderate  or  heavy  snow,  or  ram  ind 
inw  ntxed  or  hint  at  time  of  observa- 
tion: tNndenlorm  during  past  hour,  but 
NOT  at  lime  of  observation. 


85 


V 


Slight  snow  showei(s). 


Slight  or  moderate  ttiunderstoni 
out  hiilt,  but  with  ram  and/or  sn( 
time  of  observation. 
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Clouds  of  type  C, 


Clouds  of  tyiM  Cu 


CO 


)•( 


iCiUtion  wiinifi  Sign;.  rMcnm^ 
jnd.  5>u!  distant  '•o<^  Vjl'Cfl. 


06 


S 


Widespread  dusi  m  suspenston  m  |i« 
iif.  NOT  raided  by  *tnd.  at  lipw  o( 
otservstion, 


16 


Precjpitation  within  si2ht.  teaching 
the  g(Ound,  near  to  bi'!  NOT  at  station. 


07 


4  \ 

s 


Oust  y  sand  tailed  iiy  wind,  ai  litr 
ol  Ob. 


08 


Aenceve:a;^acustdeviiisi«ithin 


V 


Thundet  heard,  fcol  no  precipilalion 
al  the  stalicn. 


S<;u3iiiS)M;t!.in  sif!*il  dutmg  past 
hour 


09 


Duststoim  Of  sandstorm  wilhm  sight 
Q(  0'  at  station  during  past  ^ou^ 


Funnel  cioud(s)  withm  sight  durnig 
past  hou{. 


No  Sc.  St,  Cu,  01  Cb  Clouds. 


Raued  Cu.  other  ttian  bad  weatttet, 
01  Cu  vertical  development 

and  seenm^ly  fialtewd,  or  both. 


No  Ac.  As  Of  Ns  clouds. 


As,  the  grealesi  part  o(  which  is 
semitransptivni  tlvrough  which  Ihe 
sun  or  moor:  may  be  family  visible  is 
Ihrough  itouni  glass. 


not  inc 


v] 


•ets  of  (j.ndanrjj  aast 
)Tit  tt"e  of  observation. 


vj 

Showers  d  saw.  ci  o'  fom  tf-vi  snow, 
during  past  ^o«f.  but  NOT  at  ti»<  ot 
otaervaticn 


36 


fBduJtStWri  or  5JnCs:>V'^,  \\i 


Sligit  W  ni*,':i:.e  C'-!lin£  Sro*, 

gfnc'J'iy  ic*. 


27 


V 


28 


29 


K] 


Shovtefs  o!  Mil,  o(  o!  fUil  and  ram. 
during  pas:  howr.  jut  NOT  al  ttxe  o( 
otJsC'vat'On. 


Foii  :wfiftg  Mst  hom,  5ut  NOT  a! 
I  se  at  ctiseivalion. 


Thunders  tor  iTi  (witn  or  witliout 
PtPCiOitaliont  during  past  hour,  but 
NOT  at'.ine  of  ot>. 


Cu  ol  cons  Id  era  ble  development, 
generally  towering,  witn  or  withoul 
other  Cu  or  Sc;  bases  all  at  saiie  level. 


As,  the  {leatett  part  ot  wh:ch  is 
suMicicttiy  dense  to  hide  the  sun  or 
moon.  Ol  Ns. 


iXte 
stMKve 
with  tc 
ing  CM 


37 


33 


39 


He3v>  driftinZ  5iOw,  geifraity  iO*< 


S'lRfit  jr  nodptate  J'lftiPg  sno*. 


Heavy  Cfiltingsnow,  gernraiiy  hijri. 


Cb  with  tops  lacking  clear<iil  out- 
lines, but  are  cieaily  not  tibrous,  ciin- 
fOfiD.  or  anvil  shaped;  Cu,  Sc.  or  St  may 
be  present. 


*.c  (mc;t  ol  layer  is  semilrarKparenI) 
other  tha'!  crenelated  or  tn  cumuliform 
tufts;  ciouj  elements  change  but  s'TwIy 
tt'lh  all  bases  at «  single  levtl. 


Ci,  a 
crassa 


46 


47 


48 


43 


o- 


sk^  NOT  d'sc«(i,L)ie, 
lable  change  dunng  past  ^aur. 


\rzi,  s«v  J'scerno  e.  fas  bejun 
cr  beco>^e  tJt-cne*  iuff^j  pas!  "louf. 


Fog.  N3T  J'scemiijie,  "Js  t«gi;r 
31  t)e::re  thic«e'  tO'^i  sast  hOij 


Fci;.  Cepo5it'n(!  nnc,  s*y  Cisc^miiie. 


Fog.  aeposittfig  nme.  sky  NOT 
discernible. 


Sc  (ormed  by  spreading  out  ot  Cu;  Cu 
fray  be  Present  also. 


Patches  ol  semitransparent  Ac  which 
are  at  or>e  or  more  levtis;  cloud  etencifts 
are  ccTtinuPusty  changing. 


Ci. 
spreM 
becoir 


1 

tinvousdriU>e  (NOT  (iee;in£t. 
It  ttne  ol  observation. 


56 


Slight  'tee.vnjd'izzie. 


57 


58 


59 


1 
1 


6^ 


Moderate  31  rhiCk  freezing  dfizz^e. 


Dfi.'lie  and  rair.  slignf. 


D'i?zie  afid  ram,  noderale  or  heavy, 


Sc  no'  formed  by  spreading  out  of  Cu. 


Senittaoiparont  Ac  m  bands  or  Ac  in 
one  more  or  less  continuous  layer  gradu- 
ally, spreading  wt  sky  and  usually 
thickenng  as  a  nvhole:  the  layer  nay 
be  opedue  or  a  double  sheet. 


Ci,ci 
CsorC 
ing  dete 
veil  nd 


• 


66 


67 


68 


69 


mtinuous  ram  (NOT  Ireezmit!, 
y  It  tine  o'  observation. 


(?V) 


Siight  tt*ez  I ng  nm. 


Moderate  y  htjvy  freezing  ra.n. 


# 

-X- 

Ram  or  driZ2ie  and  snow,  slight. 


Ra'n  or  dri:zle  and  snow,  moderate 
ot  heavy. 


'  St  m?  more  or  less  cc^ilmuots  layer 
and, 'or  ragged  shreds,  but  no  Fs  of  bad 
weather. 


:  termed  by  the  spreading  out  of  Cu, 


Ci.a: 
orCsi 
denser: 

CXCMd! 

totally  - 


inuous  fall  ot  snow  Hikes,  heavy 
of  obsemtion. 


76 


77 


79 


<  > 


A 


tee  needles  (with  c  without  fcj\ 


Granular  snow  (with  31  without  fog). 


Isolated  stailike  r.now  crystals  (with 
or  withoul  fng). 


Ice  peilels'.sleet.  U.  S.defmthonl. 


Fs  and/or  Fc  of  bid  i*eathei  (scud) 
usually  under  As  and  Ns, 


DobLe-layeted  Ac  or  an  op«;ue 
layer  of  Ac,  no'  inrreasing  over  ttc 
sl^fl  or  Ac  coexrstinj  with  A5  or  Ks  or 
nith  both. 


Vet 
sky. 


V 


86 


87 


V 


88 


V 


89 


Slight  snow  showeirsi. 


Moderate  or  heavy  snow  showefis). 


Slight  srioweriS)  ol  solt  or  s.^li  hail 
wtth  or  wimout  ram  or  :3m  and  snow 
niied. 


Moderate  or  heavy  shower(S)  of  sofi, 
or  snail  mil  with  or  without  ram  or 
ram  and  snow  '-iixed. 


fH  or  iMderate  thunderstorio  with* 
llr,  but  with  riinind/or  snw  al 
f  otoeration. 


Slight  or  moderate  Ihunderstotm.  with 
j  hiilr  ii  time  o(  otaervation. 


97      •  * 


Heavy  thunderstorm,  without  hailt. 
but  with  ram  and/or  snw  at  time  ol 
observation. 


98  -5* 

K 


Thunderstorm  combtried  with  dust 
storm  or  sir»4stonn  •*      o*  obseryi* 
tion. 


V 


£1^ 


Sli^tft  showertsi  of  hailtt.  with  or 
W1t^^ut  ram  or  ram  and  sniTw  mried, 
r.ot  associited  with  thunder. 


Cj  and  Sc  (not  lorrR«t  by  spreadmg 
out  o'  Cu);  bese  of  Cu  at  i  different 
levt:!  ihrr.  bese  of  Sc. 


T3 


'  M 


A:  with  sprouts  in  tt>e  form  of  simll 
towers  or  battlements  or  Ac  having  ihe 
appearance  of  cumulirom  tufts. 


Cs  rv- 
coverli" 


Heavy  thunderstorm  with  hii  It  at 
tiuie  of  observation. 


Cb  hbvmg  a  citflfly  fityotb  (cimlonn) 
lop,  often  invil-i}v^^1.  with  or  withoul 
Cu,Sc.St,o(scutf. 


Ac,pnefally  itsevcfil  layers  in  a 
chaolic  sky;  dertse  Cirrus  is  usually 
pf«enU 


Cc 
and/a 

clrri^c 
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udsof  lyp«C, 


Clouds  of  type 


Cloud  o<  type 


Type  of  Cloud 


W  N 

Past  Weather  Total  amount  all  douds 


3arotneter  characteristic 


SI,  Cu, «  Ct)  ciou<s. 


Cu,  other  tiunbad  «eathei. 
Iillle  veiiical  deve'opment 
ifty  mtleneO.  oi  both. 


iBKieiabi«  developmi, 
ettttni,  «ith  or  wittioul 
Sc:  bises  111  at  une  level. 


!ops  Uckingci«ar<3l  oul- 
ite  Clearly  notlil>rocj,ciiri- 
ril  sfttped:  Cu,  Sc,  jr  SI  niay 


Iby  jpreadinj  cut  oJ  Cu;  Cu 
M  also. 


ay  spreadintoiA  ol  Cu. 


No  Ac.  Aj  0/  Ns  Clouds. 


As,  the  greatRlpart  of  whtch  is 
semi  Ira nspirent  through  whiCh  tr« 
sun  or  moo.1  may  be  family  vls.^le  as 
ttitough  giound  glass. 


2 


fts.  the  pealest  part  of  which  ts 
sufftciently  dense  (o  hide  the  sun  or 
moon,  or  Ns. 


Ac  (flKSi  ol  layer  ts  semiiransoginiif^.. 
other  than  crenelated  ^  in  cumuiiform 
tufts:  Cloud  elements  change  but  slow'y 
with  all  bases  at  a  single  level. 


Patches  of  scdHlransoarent  A:  »hich 
are  at  one  or  more  levels:  ci»rf  eiemenls 
are  coritnuousiy  changing. 


6^ 


Semiiranparent  Ac  m  tands  or  Ac  m 
noe  more  or  less  continuous  layer  gradu- 
ally, spreading  over  sky  and  usually 
thickening  as  a  whole;  thf  layer  nay 
bt  oosQue  or  a  double  sheet. 


NoCi.Cc.otCscU  OS. 


filaments,  strands,  or  hooks  of  C, 
not  increasing. 


Dense  Ci  m  patches  oi  tw.?trt 
sheaves,  usually  not  Ct 
wilh  towers  or  haltlements  or  respmSi' 
ing  cumuli  form  tufts. 


Ci,  often  anvii-stiaped,  derived  from 
or  associated  with  Cb. 


Ci.  hook -Shaped  and/or  f  ilamenls. 
spreading  over  the  sky  and  generally 
becoming  derail  as  a  whole. 


Ci,  often  m  converging  bsnr^s,  and 
Cs  or  Cs  alone  but  incre^sii  g  and  grow- 
ing denser  as  a  wtiole:  the  continuous 
veil  not  excefdin;  45*  above  horizon. 


^21 


Cloud  covering  4  or  less  ol  sky 
throughout  the  penod. 


C  loud  covei  in|  r  ore  ttun  4  oi  sky 
during  part  ol  penod  and  covering  4  or 
less  during  part  of  period. 


o 


One-lenth  or  less,  but  not  <ero. 


Cloul  covering  more  Ifian  \  of  sky 
Ih'ouithout  Ihe  penod. 


4- 


Sandslorm,  or  duststorm,  or  drifting 
cr  blowing  Snow. 


Fog,  or  Ihick  haze. 


(3 


Two-  or  ttiree-lenths. 


(5 


Rising  then  fallinf.  Now  higher  th..i, 
or  Ihe  sane  as,  3  hours  ago. 


Rising,  then  steady;  or  rising,  then 
rising  more  slowly.  Now  higher  than  3 
hours  ago. 


Rising  (steadily  or  unsleodily),  Now 
higt>et  than  3  hours  ago. 


Falling  or  ileady.  ihfn  i. .  ng. : 
iismg  tf>cn  rising  nOfC  rip  e! I) .  k 
higher  tnan  3  hours  ago. 


3 


Sj-f  .1':  \ 


Falling,  then  nsmg.  Now  lower  than* 
or  the  same  as,  3  hours  ago. 


ve  or  less  conlinuois  layer 
ed  shreds,  but  no  Ft  of  bad 


Ac  lor.ied  by  the  Spreading  jut  ol  Co. 


'  2 

Cr,  often  m  converging  bands,  and  Cs 
or  Cs  alone  but  inc.'easmg  and  growing 
denser  as  a  whole:  the  conhnuous  veil 
eiceeds  45'  above  horizn  but  sky  no! 
totally  coveted. 


9 


Seven-or  eight-tenths 


Falling,  then  steady;  or  falling,  then 
falling  more  slowly.  Mow  lower  than  3 
hours  age 


)r  Fc  of  ^d  weather  (scudi 
ler  As  and  Ns. 


Double-layered  Ar  or  an  opeque 
layer  of  Ac,  ncl  increasing  over  the 
sky,  or  Ac  cos»isl.ng  with  As  or  Ns  or 
«»th  both. 


2-^ 


Veil  of  Cs  completely  covering  the 
sky. 


o 


Snow,  or  ram  and  sncw  miied,  or  ice 
pellets  (sleel). 


Nine-tenihs  or  more,  bul  not  tetvtenths. 


fatlinf  (Steadily  or  urtsteadily).  Now 
lower  lhan  3  ho^ago. 


>c  (not  formed  ty  spreading 
;  bisi  of  Cu  at  a  different 
Usaol  Sc. 


a  clearly  fibrous  (cmifom) 
hrrI'Mped,  with  or  without 
/scud. 


'  M 


a:  with  sprouts  in  the  form  of  small 
lowers  or  baltiement:,  or  Ac  havirtg  the 
appearance  of  cumuhfCA  lufls. 


Cs  not  increasing  and  not  complciely 
covering  Ihe  sky. 


V 


Shower(s). 


\ 

Steady  Of  ns  i'g.  then  ttliirjj;  or  fill- 
•iHI.trtenfall- J  more  rapidly.  Now 
lower  than  3  hours  ago. 


Ac.fenerally  at  several  layers  rn  y 
chaotic  sky.  dene  C  rrus  is  ustatly 
pinent. 


Cc  alone  or  Cc  acConamed  l<y  Ci 
and/or  Cs,  but  Cc  is  the  predorninent 
cirrilofffl  cloud. 


Thunderslorn,  with  or  without  pre* 
crpitalron. 


Sky  otocured,  or  cloud  amount  carmot 
bt  eslimaled. 


Irvticator  frsuri.  Regunatly  agreed 
elcntnts  art  NOT  *pp*  are  (tported  by 
the  next  two  code  tifures. 
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APPENDIX  IV 


FEDERAL  METEOROLOGICAL  FORM  MO 
SURFACE  WEATHER  OBSERVATIONS 
(NWSC  3140/7) 


429 


NWSC  3140/7  me V.  10-74)  s/N  oiu8-lf-ojj^o3e, 


FEDERAL  METEOROLOGICAL  FORM  1-10  SURFACE  WEATHER  OBSERVATIONS 

(MiRiD(;i:i) loR .\.\ \  \i.  wi  A t/h:r sr/i via-: vsrj 


STATION  ELEVATION  (H  ) 


ERIC 


4  5  j 


ION  ELEVATION  (Hp) 


I; it  /MSI.  I 


TlMt  CON  Vf  RSI  ON 

DAY 

MONtH 

jvt  AS 

//..S7  h>  * 

Hn 

Urs 

|19 

STATION  NUMBER.  NAME.  ANOSTATE  OR  COUNTRY 


ALSTG 

Undies} 


(12) 


REMARKS  AND  SUPPLEMENTARY  COOED  OATA 

nhSIRI  I)  OKI)!  a  (U  I  \nn  H  \  v.  srCI'Ju-J'  hM  t>hni.<mma.  nihility,  wirul  shi;ti.  rjJar  rriu>rls  of 
hau\  anJ  t<'p\.  rvniarks  dahoratutf:  tm  prtt  fJitii:  nnlal  tlutu.  utul  f\-fu>urtv  ajihlwc  tbtu,nj<tii»\(>ntlt'  ,tutj, 
nm\\a\  <'>fulitt<in\.  wvatht'r  fxmhf nation.  .'7A7 /'.V  i 

(13) 


OBS 
INIT 


STATION 
PRESSURE 

( inches  j 

(17) 


(21) 


(36) 


PRECIP 
THUNDER- 

STOFIM 
AND 
OBSTR  TO 

VISION 

(82  ^  ;) 


BEGAN 
(83) 


ENDED 
(84) 


SUMMARY  OF  DAY 

fMin  Mini 


24  MR  MAX  Tf;WP  I  ff 


74. MR  r/IN  TEMP  f'f  / 
(671 


PRfCIP 

(ln(  hnl 
(W)l 


SNOWf  A(  1. 
(inchn) 
lf»l 


r.fJOW  fJll'T 
Urn  hfi, 


spcrt) 

(knot  If 
(71) 


pr.AK  Gusrs 
oinncTioN 

(intef 


TIMI 

ff.sn 


SYNOPDC  SUMMAMY 

riMf 

{I.SIf 
J43ij  

HO. 

PMCCIf 

(irnhfi) 

_  _(44|_ 

SNOWfAl  1 
(In  het) 

(4fll 

«NOW 
OfiPfM 
(Inrhfif 
(4AI 

MAX 

f»  MP 

(4/1^  

MIN 
ffMP 

nj 
_  (4m  

Mul  til 

in 

JJL. 

J/.l 

Mi,l 

4  5  f) 

o 
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APPENDIX  V 

SURFACE  WEATHER  OBSERVATIONS  (SHIP) 
FORM  (NWSC  3140/8) 


NWSC  FORM  3140/8  (1-68) 

PREVIOUS  VERSIONS  OBSOLETE 


D 

SURF 


P05I Tl 
QLL  I  I 


ON 


COURSE 


TYPE 


TIME 
(GMT) 


SKY  AND  CEILING 
(HUNDREDS  OF  FEET) 


VI  SI  - 
BILITY 
(NAUT. 
MILES) 


WEATHER 
AND 

OBSTRUCTIONS 
TO  VI  SI  ON 


SEA 
LEVEL 
PRESS 
(MBS) 


TEMP 
10 


5H  1  P 

YYGGI^ 

Ndd  M 

VVwwW 

PPPTT 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

SHI  P 

99 

00 

5HIP 

99 

03 

5H  1  P 

99 

06 

SH^P 

99 

09 

SHIP 

99 

1  2 

SHIP 

99 

1  5 

SHIP 

99 

Ifl 

SHIP 

99 

21 

REMARKS.  NOTES  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  PHENOMENA    Jj 


4S 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NAVY 
SURFACE  WEATHER  OBSERVATIONS 
(SHIP) 


WBAN  I  I 


DATE 

) 

TIONS 
3  ION 

SEA 
LEVLL 
PRE'.S 
(MeS  . 

W)  ND 

ALTIM- 
ETER 
SET. 

(INS.) 

r  (-.MARKS  AND  SUPPLEMENTAL 
CODED  DATA 

TOTAL 

SKY 
COVER 

TOTAL 
OPAQUE 

SKY 
COVER 

WET 
aULR 

SEA 
WATER 

SEA  WAVES 

PERIOD 
Htl GHT 

SWELL  WAVES 

DIRECTION 
PERIOD 
HEIGHT 

STATION 
PRES- 
SURE 
(INS.) 

OBSERV- 
ERS 
INI- 
TIALS 

TEMP 

PT. 

0  I  PF.C 
'•ION 

SPEtD 
(K  TS) 

CHARAC . 
TtR 
AND 

5MI f TS 

9 

10 

1  t 

1  2 

1  3 

U 

1  5 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

(VwwW 

PPPrr      ]    H.r^'-r^C,,     ,  D,..,,i>Pr 

OT,  T.T.^Tj 

1  T^J^^T^t^ 

?,l,jE.,E.^R.^ 

ICE 

c  2KD|  re 

TEMP.  (i^'C) 

DRY  1  WET 

ICE 

30 

3\ 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

4  3 

0 

2 

3 

ICE 

0 

2 

3 

ICE 

0 

2 

3 

ICE 

0 

7. 

3 

ICE 

0 

2 

3 

ICE 

0 

1 

3 

ICE 

0 

1 

3 

ICE 

0 

7 

3 

ICE 

WEATHER  AND  OBSTRUCTIONS  TO  VISION 


R  r  r.  A  N 


r  IMF 

4(. 


I.  0  r  D 


CMf c\  tf  xcf  on  wft  hulh^ 


liUMMARY  OF  DAY  (M'ONIGHT  TO  MIDNIGHT  GMT) 


T  IMl" 

1 

T  ION 

WINDS           1  ^ 

{ (.M  r ) 

LATi Tunr 

ONC»i  - 

Tuor 

UlfUX- 
T  1  ON 

'JPEED 

? 

54 

Lowi  nr" 

MAX  IMUM  Wl 

fii  (jiiMrxi 

I  ri>ifXj 

«<AI  1         U  K 

ro  'If'"  N/';) 

J 
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APPENDIX  VI 

WIND  WAVE/WIND  SPEED  TABLE 


WIND  WAVE/WIND  SPEED  TABLE 


WIND 

SPEED 

SEAfMN'S 
TERM 

WORLD 
METEORO- 
LOGICAL 
ORGANI- 
ZATION 
(1964) 

ESTIMATING  WIND  SPEED 

WORLD  f^ETEOROLOGICAL 
ORGANIZATION 

KNOTS 

KM  PER 
HOUR 

EFFECTS  OBSERVED  AT  SEA 

EFFECTS  OBSERVED  ON  LAND 

TERM 

CODE 

HEIGHT 
OF  WA\/f3 
IN  FEtT 

uncier  1 

under  1 

Calm 

Calm 

Sea  like  mirror. 

Calm;  smoke  rises  vertically. 

Calm,  glassy 

0 

!•] 

1-5 

Lif.f.t  an 

Light  air 

Ripples  with  appeatdnce  nf  scales;  no 
foam  crests. 

Smoke  drift  indicates  wind  direction; 
vanes  do  not  move. 

6-11 

Light 
breeze 

Light 
breeze 

Sniall  wavelets;  crests  ol  glassy  ap- 
pearance, not  breaking. 

Wind  felt  on  face;  leaves  rustle;  vanes 
begin  to  move. 

Calm,  rip- 
pled 

1 

'J  •    .  ) 

/'Ifl 

1?-I9 

Gentle 
breeze 

Gentle 
breeze 

Large  wavelets;  crests  begin  to  break; 
scattered  whitecans. 

Leaves,  small  twigs  in  constant  mo- 
tion; light  fla^s  extended. 

Smooth,  wave- 
lets 

2 

1/3-1  ?/3 

11-16 

?0-28 

Moderate 
breeze 

Moderate 
breeze 

Small  waves,  becoiliing  longer,  numer- 
ous whitecaps. 

Dust,  leaves,  and  loose  paper  raised 
up;  small  branches  movs. 

3 

-  \ 

17-21 

rm 

1-  resh 
breeze 

Fresh 
breeze 

Moderate  waves,  taking  longer  form; 
rtiany  wnitetaps;  some  spray. 

Small  trees  in  leaf  begin  to  sway. 

Moderate 

4 

4-8 

22-21 

39-49 

Stfonp, 
breeze 

Strong 

lj:"e/f 

Larger  waves  forming:  wtiitecaps 
everywhere;  more  spray. 

Larger  h''  ,".hes  of  trees  in  mcMon; 
whiiH  iig  heard  in  wires. 

Rough 

5 

8-13 

?8  3'} 

^0-61 

jra  heaps  up;  ^hit*'  ^oam  fm  .i  brok- 
ing wave   )egins  to  be  t  own  in 
streaks. 

'^'hole  trees  in  motion;  resistance  felt 
in  valking  against  wind. 

Very  rough 

6 

3-1-40 

6?-74 

fresh  pale 

G.il" 

Moderately  h'gh  waves  of  grMter 

edges  of  crrM'^  Nogin  to  break 
intn  optndnft;  foam  is  blown  in  well- 
iivirked  '.treaks. 

Twig:  i\A  small  branches  broken  off 
trees;  progress  gener.'iHy  impeded. 

41-4/ 

'\Vli  .'fT 
t',,|ln 

jtfon^i 
g.ile 

S'orm 

High  wave ;;  sea  begins  to  inll;  dense 
stfuks  cf  'oan ,  spray  ray  'educe 
Visibility. 

Slight  structural  damage  occurs;  slate 
blown  from  roofs. 

\ 
1 

Vory  h!gh  waver,  with  overhanging 
cfcii;,  sea  liikes  while  appearance 
an  t(jHm  IS  blown  m  very  dense 
s!  r,'aks;  rolling  is  ncavyarKl  visr 
t>ility  reducet!. 

Seldom  experienced  on  land,  trees 
broken  or  up; noted;  con».  Jerable 
structural  damapc  occurs. 

High 

..J 

7 

20-30 

lOMI/ 

Morm 

storm 

^.>:.('.\'U.)wA\\'i  high  waves,  sea  co/ored 
Willi  wh  lo  frjiiu  [latches,  visibility 
still  more  leJiiced. 

Vf^ry  raroly  experienced  on  land; 
i'*^'k'illy  accomfwnied  tjy  widespread 
lage, 

Very  high 

30-45 

fj4/l 
"'HO 
ii-80 
•JO  •99 
HJOIOH 
lO'j  IIB 

118-133 
134-Hj 
hO  f  -.  ' 
Ifjr',.r'  1 
184-?Oi 
?fj???0 

HurfiCKit) 

fliiriQrie 

Ai'  filled  With  fwif'i,  S);,-i  t:pi[ipictely 
white  w,lh  dnvirif  Si)r>  /,  visibility 
pn»atly  reduced. 

f  lienomenal 

9 

1 

over  45 

433 

4  9 
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MitiiiiMIIIIIIIIIIIM 


 *  f.l  tt,  „ 


 l«l««l«<  I, 


TABLE  1;  9uxt 


(UK  Altitude  in  feet 
lUn  Altitude  in  meters 
91)19  Preiiure  (mbs.) 
9M<9  Not  iisicned 
tUS9  Not  iiitpied 
tun  Altitude  In  (evt 
IITT9  AlUtudc  In  melr n 
9III9  Preiiure  (tnbi j 
19999  Not  aisipied 


RECCO  Report 

wllhout 
RADAR  Data 


RECCO  Report 

with 
RADAR  Data 


TABU  9:  w 

I  Clltf(noeloMditinyhrel) 

I  Pirtll  cloudy  iKinirid  or  broUn) 

t  Coitliii0«i|irfr|i)o(cloud(8) 

I  liwUortn,  duititornv,  or  itorm  (tf 
•  drlftlfliiQov 

<  Foft  thick  dull,  or  hau 

I  Drluli 

I  hU 

1  ImorrilAiiidfnof  QUid 

I  llMmr(i) 

I  Tkyidfrilorinji) 


WIU  )8:  r 

(  CllQ 

1  I  •  }  boti 

}  4-  Stooii 

1  MOtoioti 

<  "'Ulroti 

;»  "-Jikwii 

1  ll')}bK)tl 

9  (MTbvif 
orow* 


TABLE  2:  i 

Ll 

0  t.,  No  humidity  report 

1  t..  Relative  humidity 

I  t..  DIK.  t)etween  dry  bulb  and  wet  bulb  temp. 

3  Did.  between  dry  bulb  and  dew  point  temo 

4  t,,Dewpolnl  ^' 


TABLE  IQ;  m 

0  light  Intermittent 

1  Light  continuous 

2  Moderate  Intermittent 

3  Moderate  continuotij 
^  Heavy,  Intermittent 

5  Heavy  continuous 
9  With  rain 
1  With  inow 

8  With  hail 

9  No  rentiirlts 


TABLE  17;  3 

0  Caloi  (gluiy) 

1  Calm  (rippled)  (0.  Wt.) 
1  Smooth  (waveiiti)  (1-2  ft,) 
'  (1-  ill) 
<  Moderate  8  ft.) 
5  Roufh  (B-I)fi.) 

8  Very  rough  (13.20  ft.) 
7  High  (10. 30 ft,) 
•  Very  high  (3fl.«ft.) 

9  Phewmiial'  (OerUft.) 

'Ai  nlfhtniit  at  the  center 
of  I  hurricane 


TABLE  3:  Y 

TABLE  4: 

1  Sunday 

0 

0". 

90'W 

2  Monday 

1 

90'. 

180'W 

3  Tuesday 

2 

180'. 

90' E 

4  Wednesday 

3 

90V 

O'E 

(  Thursday 

H 

6  Fridiy 

5 

0'- 

90^W 

7  Saturday 

fl 

90*. 

IBO'W 

7 

180V 

90'£ 

8 

90". 

O'E 

North 
uti. 
tude 


South 
Uti. 
tude 


0  Surface  pressure  in  whole  millibars, 
Ihousands  figure  omitted 


TABLE  II: 


TABLE  5:  B 

0  None 

1  Light  turbulence 

2  Mod,  tur,  in  clear  air,  infrequent 

3  Mod,  tur.  in  ciejr  air,  frequent 

4  Mod.  tur,  In  cloud,  infrequent 
^  Mod.  tur.  In  cloud,  frequent 

fi  Severe  tur.  in  dear  air,  infrequent 

1  Severe  tur  in  clear  air,  frequent 

9  Severe  tur  in  cloud,  infiequent 

9  Severe turln cloud, frequent 


1  Altitude  of  1.000  mb  surface  in  i^eopotential 

"ift^rsi  if  negative  add  MO 

2  Altitude  of  fiSO  mb  surfjce  in  iffopotentlal 

meters;  If  negative  add  500 

3  Altitude  of  700  mb  surface  Injteopotfntlal 

meters 

i  Altitude  of  500  mb  surface  ingeopotentiai 
decameters 

5  Altitude  of  300  mb  surface  in  y^-opoHrtlial 
:iecamp(ers 


9  Altitude  o(2pO  mb  surface  in  geopotential 
decameters 

Ultltudeof'lQO  mb  surface  m  Keopotenlial 
decameters 

BTrue  altitude  (radio  altimeter  or  ot^,r 
method)  minus  pressure  altitude  (set  at 
1.013  mbl  in  tens  of  feet;  if  nfg,iive  add 
500  to  absohtte  value  (e  g  -  (minus) 
100  is  reported  as  600) 

9  Altimeter  Bub.scale  reading  in  whole  nHllU 
bars,  thousands  figure  omitted 


TABLKja:  Wj 

0  No  change 

1  Mirlied  wind  ihlll 

2  Marked  (urbuienci  begins 

or  ends 

J  Marked  temperature  change 

(not  with  altitude) 

4  Priclpitation  begini  or  endi 

5  Change   cloud  forms 

0  rogbanlibegiuorends 

7  Warm  front 

8  Cold  front 

9  Front,  type  not  ipfcified 


TABLE  19: 


0  No  report 

1  Reported  at  privioiii  position 
3  Occurring  at  present  poBllion 

3  20  nautical  tnilei 

4  40  nautical  miles 

5  60  nautical  miles 
8  80  nautical  miles 

7  100  nautical  miles 
B  liO  nautical  miles 

8  More  than  IW  nautical  milei 


TABLE  6; 

0  Total  amount  o(  cloud  lui  thML 

1  Total  cloud  amount  at  leaitl/t 

above  or  1/8.  VI  bilof,or 

2  Cloud  anowtinori  thai  4/1  a^ 

3  Cloud  amount  0-4/8  above  ami 

4  Cloud  amoiDtRMre  than  4/4  abi 

5  Chaotic  sky.  many  undefined  ll 
(  Inandouto(clouda,ORinitnun 
7  In  and  out  of  douda,  on  iAitrun 
B  In  and  out  o<  clouds,  on  iiitruiik 
9  IncIoudaallolthetlma.coA^:*! 
/  Inpoialble  to  determine  dm  to 


TABLE  12:  NpNj.Nj 

0  Zero  Zero 

1  l/iOorlfis.  1  OkUorleas 

butnotiero  butnotiero 

2  2/10  and  3/10  2  OkUi 

3  4/10  3  OUu 

4  9/10  4  Oktai 
i  6/10  i  Oktu 

6  7/10  and  6/10  6  Oktai 

7  »/10ormor«,  7  Oktai  or  more, 

but  not  10/10        but  not  I  Oktu 

6  10/10  J  Oktai 
P  Sky  fbicured,  or  cloud  aiMuK 

cannot  be  estimated 


TABLE  ?0:  W 

c 

0  No  report 

1  Signs  of  hurricane 

2  Ugly,  threateniry  Iky 

3  Duststorm  or  sandstorm 

4  ^g  or  Ice  fog 
i  Waterspout 

6  Cs  cloud  shield  or  bank 

7  As  or  Ac  cloud  shield 

or  bank 
6  Line  of  he^vy  cumulus 
i  Cb  heads  or  thunderstorms 


TABLE  21:  1^ 

f  ,  •lin.or  2mtii/minulf 
Vl-  .2  in.  or  2.  5mm/mlnuti 

2  .3.  .4  In.  or  6  •  10  mm./minii|i 

3  .5-  '61n.orlM5mniymiaiili 
.7.  ■8lfl.orU.20(miyminuli 
.»-1.0in.or21.nmfiymNi 

6  Overl,0in.or25nm./nliwte 

7  Light 

I  Moderate 
0  Heavy 


4fM  P( 

erIc 


'"iCCO  CODE  DATE  TYPEA/C_ 

jiMUMoiiMiiiMMltpo'tiiijCod.l  ORGANIZATION   OBSERVER-, 


5. 

end  of  Ihe  message  to  sopplemeoline  coded 
message  01  to  sypplyadditioralinfoiralion 
notpiovidedfoiinihe  ctrfe. 

6.  Tliesolidosf,^  will  be  used  to  lepoit  missing 
01  ufiknottodata  ynless  oltieiwise  specilied 
fofihe  individual  elemeots,  Thelem'aliiiyde" 
IS  defined  as  tne  veitical  distance  of  a  level 
point  oraoobjectcoosidefedasapoifil, 
ifeasoied  ffom  mean  sea  lev^l, 

I  If  operational  data  Of  posilioiitepoftsafe 
'eqoiied,  they  will  be  tiapsmittedtiy  the  aif- 
caft  pfioftothetaDkey  pop  of  the  RECCO 
'epoit,  These  additional  opeiationalippoiis 
will  not  be  included  m  the  landlioe  teletype- 
wi:.'"tf3nsfflission  of  the  RECCO  lepoil. 

Ml:llDA«ctw^ 
Fl!ihJ_Level  Poftion  ol  the 


8.  M- The  key  gfoup9m9  indicates  the 
diwnsionaiynil  being  used  and  whelhfifoi 
not  radar  otiscrvalioas  are  being  made.  This 
group  shall  always  be  included  in  Ihe  report, 
II  fadar  equipment  is  operation  I,  this  inlorna- 


symbol 'm'  even 


Ifiough  no  echoes  are  observed,  The  omission 
olthe  e-groups  from  the  report  will  indicate  lo 
the  lecipienllhal  no  echoes  were  observed. 


symtiol'm' 


apply  oji^lo  Ihe  flight  level  portions  of  Ihe 
wsage,  All  altitudes  of  standard  Diessure 
surfaces  and  tropopause  reported  in  the  sound- 
ing portion  of  the  message  are  given  in  meters 
and  tameters  in  accord  Willi  the  instructions 


1 


'oporting  sounding  data.) 

9.  GGgg  and  V- The  tii^e  Ihe  aircraft  IS  on  the 
veilicalams  of  tlie  observation  cylinder  is 
lepoiledfof'GGgg'.  All  elements  are  observed, 
msolaias  praclicable,  when  the  aircraft  is  at 
Itiepoinl  of  observation  or  io  proximity  thereto, 
The  actual  tire  of  observation  is  inetimcat 
which  Ihe  otiseivinj  of  all  elements  is  completed, 
All  times  (COM)  and  IhedayoflheweeMVlare 


15,  dg  and  ddfll.  When  code  figure  8  is  reported 
for'dj",  five  solid!  (i,e„ ;//;/)  are  repined 

■  forthe'ddfff  group.  The  complete  specifica- 
liois  for  Table /are; 

TJLEj:  d^ 

Mfl',  to  lOO'i  reliable.  Multiple  drift 
Willi  closed  wind  slar,  or  smd II 
open  star  when  winds  are  SOkIs 
01  greater.  Short  radar  wind  runs. 

1  ?5"«  to  im  reliable.  Multiple  drift 

with  small  open  star  or  double 
diift  or  siogle  drift  with  average 
giouod  speed  by  timing.  Short 
radar  run, 

2  to    reliable.  Fix  to  fix 
winds  wing  the  following  pin 
poinl  visual  fixes,  radar  fixes 
or  accurate  loran  fixes  using 
good  ground  waves. 

3  75°i  torn  reliable.  Fix  to  fix 

winds  using  Iwo  or  three  lines 
of  positions  (LOPs)  either 
ta,  celestial,  radio  or  Sight 
hearings  or  any  combination  of 
the  three  above  when  all  lines 
ol  position  are  considered  re- 
liable. 

4  fiO'JoBK  reliable,  Mi  obtained 

using  single  drift  and  single 
LOP  (Speed  Line),  air-plot,  etc. 

5  SO'Jo/S".  reliable.  Fixtolix 

winds  using  two  or  three  lines 
of  position  either  loran,  cel- 
estial, radio  or  sight  bearings 
otany  combination  ol  the  above 
when  one  of  the  lines  is  not 
considered  reliable. 

6  Less  ttanSO",  reliable,  Winds  ob- 


methods  which  the  navigator 
believes  lobe  inaccurate  or 
of  questionable  accuracy. 

7  flo  reliability.  Assumed  or  esti- 

mated winds, 

8  flo  wind,  navigator  orable  lo  deter- 

mine  fa  wind. 

9  Hoi  used. 


21.  V^^^clObds  are  present  in  indefinite 
layers  (ctaotic  sky)  code  figure  9  is  re- 
ported for 'r.  If  It  is  impossible  to 
determine  that  clouds  exist  (due  to  dark- 
ness or  for  other  reasons)  a '•/"  IS  ip- 
PO'led  lory.  When  a  cloud  layer  IS 
piesent  but  data  on  the  type, the  extent 
■if  coverage,  and  altiWe  can  not  be  obser- 
ved, 7's"  are  reported  for  N,C,hh, and 

HH,  as  appropriate;  however,  the  layer  will 
lie  included  in  Ihe  nur^ber  of  layers  repoil- 
eillOf\.  (See  Note  22.) 

lof  fJ],fl2,etc,,is'  .amount  in  the 

individual  layer  as  though  no  other  cloud 
were  present;  i,e.,  the  sommaticnr  -r.pi 

is  not  used.  The  cloud  layers  'i-;^ 
10  themessageinascending  :-.  -  .-I'- 
loaltitudeoflhebase.  Whei: 
S  is  reported  for  y,  Ihe  valu- 
fof'fli'isthe  total  amount  of  clouc  cov- 
erage present  and  '//"is  reported  k 
'Uy  ien  a  V"  is  reported  for  "k  * 
•Sris  reported  for 'fi,y;.  (Soelote 
21.)  '  ^  ^ 

23.  ChhHH- This  group  IS  included  in  the  mess- 
age  for  each  layer  ol  clouds  reported  by 
"k;  and  described  by  fjj.fl^.cic. 


24.  C- The  type  of  cloud  predominating  in  the 
'  layer  is  reported  for  "C". 

25.  hli  and  HH- The  overage  altitude  of  both 
il'c  base  and  top  of  the  cloud  layer  report- 
ed for 'C  IS  reported  for'hh'and'HH', 
respectively.  ' 

26.  Wdff  and  50FSD»- Surface  data  are  rcpoil- 
cd  in  this  group.  Surface  Wind  data  are 
included  in  each  low  level  leporL  Either 

or  both  ol  Ihe  groups  ray  be  included  in 


2/,  dd- The  estirated  direction  (true)  FROM 
which  the  surface  wind  is  blowing  is  re- 


taken  aod  NOT  the  day  on  which  it  is  traosmitted. 


ID.  LjiLgLjandLoLpL-ineiaim 
oltliepoint,3twMthe  flight  level  obsefvation 
ismade.aieiepofted  for'LjLjLj'and'L  m  " 
lespectively.  TenthsofadejfeeafeobtaioedDv 
dividing  the  mhcf  ofmmyles  byyisiegaiding 
the  reraiodei.  The  hyndieds  digit  isomticd 
Ifomloiijitydes  100' to  160",  inclusive. 

11.  B'Thetypeoftyftotaencocntiftoatthe 
time  of  obseivalion  is  fepoited  fo;  "B",  Definitions 
of  the  teims  ysed  to  indicate  the  va'ious  types  of 
tyihybce  repoited  are; 

Light-Atui!)ylent  condition  dyiingwiiich 
occypants  ncy  be  feqyiied  to  use 
seat  iKlts.hyt  objects  intheaiiciaft 
lemain  at  lest. 

Moderate  •  A  tu(bulent  condition  in  which 
occypants  leqyiie  seat  belts  and 


the  belt.  Unsecyied  obiects  m  the 
aiicraft  moveaboyt, 

Seveie- A  tyibylent  condition  in  which  the 
aiiciaft  moiiientaiily  may  be  oyt  of 
contfol.  Occypants  aicthiown 
violently  against  the  belt  and  back 
into  the  seat,  Obiects  aiesecyied 
in  the  aiiciaft  aie  tossed  aboyt. 

12.  fj- The  avenge  flight  condition  existing  dyiing 
the  time  leqyiied  to  make  the  flight  level  obseiva- 
lion IS  lepoited  fof  'fj. ". 

13.  tihh- The  liye  altitude  of  Ihe  aiicraft  al  the 
iiTOol  the  flight  level  obseivation  is  lepoited 
to  the  raiesthyndied  loot  oi  JOmctei  level 
(e,g„when  theaifciatt  is  50  feet  oi  noie  above 
a  hyndied  foot  level  the  next  highei  level  is 
lepoited  loi'hhh'i, 

14.  d,-ie(icodefigyie9is  lepoiled,  Ihe  dislance 
ovei  which  the  wind  isaveiaged  is  added  at  the 
end  of  the  message  io  plain  langyage, 


ig,  11'  riw  an  icnijmiaiuic  (twieueu  lOT 

calliiation,  installation, and  dynamic 
healing  effects)  at  flight  level  (hhh)3l  the 
timi  ofobseivatioiisiepoited  toi'TT' 
to  the  neaiest  whole  degiee  Celsiys, 

When  the  tempeiatyie  isbelowzeio.SO 
is  added  to  Iheabsolyievalyeoflhe 
tempeiatyreand  thesym  isrepoited 
foi'TT".  The  hyndieds  figyie,  if  any, 
icsyltiogfiom  this  addition  is  dis'e-  ' 


17,  TjjTji  •  ta  the  wet  hylb  teinNyie  IS 
6elow-35"c„"//'  isiepoiley  ki'%'. 
Oew  point  is  ysed  to  indicate  the  moistoie 
conlent  of  the  ainn  United  States  RECCO 
lepcits.  (See  f'ote  16.) 

18,  w- The  specif  ;ationmostdesciipliveof 
theweatheiex  sting  at  the  time  of  obseiva- 
tion is  lepottei  foiv,  Calefigyie2is 
lepcted  when  le  total  amoynt  of  cloud 
above  01  below  'he  aiiciaft  is  7,/Boi  moie. 

19,  in- The  infoimal  on  which  best  amplifies 
the  piesent  weat.eiiepoited  toi  V  is 
lepoited  fci'm'. 


M!11:QPI3NAL  Section  of  Ihe 
Fligh  Level  Poilion  of  Ihe 
Messaie 

^'If  datammoiethanthiee  lay- 
eisolcloydaie  lepond,  a  second 

Sfoypplys  the  fequiied  nymbeiof 
ChnHH  groups  aie  inseited  in  the  message 


groups.  The  additional  iiimbei  of  layeis 
(i,e„  exclusive  of  the  fiis  thicelayeis) 
being  lepoited  is  given  foi  'k^"  in  the 
second  lk„N] Ml  gioyp.  Ti' 


addilional  cloud  layeis  is  lepiiedlor 


as  re- 

duiied;  ieniio  clouds  exist  Iht 
andChhHHgioypsaieoniittedfior  Ihcmess- 


wind  IS  reported  (Of  T. 
of  100-199  knots,  inclusive,  Ihe  huiid'ieds 
figure  is  omitted  and  the  tens  and  the 

ynils  values  are  lepoited  for  T  and  50 
is  added  to  the  value  normally  icpoilad 
lor'dd'.  For  speeds  in  excess  of  199 
knots, is  reported  fo''ff' 3rd 'Jie 
actual  speed  is  reported  in  plain  Ian- 
gyagcat  Ihe  end  of  the  message. 


29.  [j-  iiieesiiinaieooiii 
which  the  surface  wind  is  blowing  is  le- 
poited  foi'D'. 

30.  F- The  estimated  foic:  of  the  surface 
wind  is  reported.  When  the  sp^ed  exceeds 
Fcice  9,  code  figure  9  is  lepoited  'oi 
'F' and  a  plain  language  lemaik  is  added 


Ihe  message  giving  the  actual  Seaufoit 
Foiceas 'GALE  TEW, 'STOfilJ 
ELEVEN',  01 'HURRICANE  TWELVE". 

31.  D|^- The  tiye  direction  FROM  which  the 
swell  is  moving  is  lepoited  foi  '0|^'. 
Code  figuieOis  lepoited  lor 'no  swell" 
and  code  ligyie  9  is  lepoited  to  indicale 
"confused"  swell.  When  the  waves  are 
fiomseveialdi'cctions,lhediiection 
fiom  which  the  wave  of  longest  peiiod  is 
liaveling  is  icpoited, 

32. 6W.SjW^D^-Two6-groyp5naybe  included 
in  (he  message  to  repoiltwo  significant 
weather  change:,  an' '  ji  two  weather  phen- 
omena off  course,  or  ccmbinations  theieoi. 

33.  Wj- Significant  weather  changes  which 
have  occurred  since  the  last  observation, 
01  inttie  pieceding  how  (whichever  period 
is  shoiler)alMig  the  track  of  the  aircraft 
are  reported  for 


•111  • 


34.  Sj  •  The  distance  fiom  the  present  posi- 
tion back  to  the  location  of  Ihe  signifi- 
cant weathei  change  (WJ  is  repotted  lor 

"Sc". 


35.  'fi^  '  Any  off'coufse  weather  condition  of 
importance  which  is  not  included  or  implied 
in  the  specification  lepofted  for  present 
w'Mirief,  will  br  reported  for  'W  The 
'nfofrnition  reported  for  "W  '  supplements 
th- 


S4  ana  5Sj 


33. 


■:>e^  Notes  7,\3,, 


D.^.-  Code  fi.^ure  9  indicatps  'm  ai!  dae-:- 
t!?ns''. 

''r't^b^e  ''\",^^i^i  •'''''f'"  icing  occurs 
bcth  of  the  7-i;fi.'uos  shall  be  mcltidetj  m 
t^ie  report.  Jho  i-^roups  ray  be  fppeated 
oMiTas  neccissary  to  describe  the  ic- 
tnR  conditions  encountered. 


Ij  -  Nornally  only  aircraft  equipped  with 
icing  r;jte  rneters  will  report  code  figures 
0  through  6;  tio'^ever,  if  a  qiwntitative 
i'slifnatc  !s  possible  it  iray  be  reported 
even  though  (ho  aircraft  equipment  does 
nol  mcliide  a  -neter.  In  general,  code 
fit!Uft?s  7  through  9  are  used  more  often 
thtin  the  other  code  figures. 

L'f^ited  States  definitions  of  the  terms 
j^iven  in  T<iblc  ?!  usr.^d  to  describe  the 
Mte  cf  'Ce  accuniiiation  are: 

L;?.M  •  An  accuriulM'cn  o'  icc  whicn 
can  be  disposed  of  by  thr;  or- 
'-Mff  de-'Cing  equipment, 
Ah-ch  pre::enl5  no  serious 
nJiz.TJ  to  the  flight,  and 
which  us  not  sulfioent  to 
cause  alterations  m  speed, 
aititij'je.  Of  track. 

Modenif  -  An  ncctinulation  of  ice  whir.h 
Produces  a  condition  tnter- 
mediate  bctweea  'light"  nnd 
•heavy'. 

Heavy  .  An  accumulation  of  ice  which 
continues  to  iricrnaoe  despite 
operation  o!  de-icing  equiprnent, 
which  IS  sufficiently  serious  to 
cause  marked  alteration  in  s^eed. 


50. 


.     -  Wnen  the  distance  to  the  center  of  the 
echo  IS  greater  than  95  nautical  miles,  100 
IS  subtracted  from  the  distance  and  the  tens 
valie  of  the  reniainder  is  reported  for  "S^" 

50  iS  ndded  to  t'le  v^Iue  norTially  report- 
Oil  ! ji  "dfd^'.  When  a  Ime  of  echoes  is 
observed,  "S^'  's  the  distance  tr.  [y.  n:d- 
:'Tr.l  of  'itc  lt;io. 

•  The  te-rr  solid  is  used  when  the  indi- 
v:dua!  echoes  are  not  distinctly  arc  widely 
[separated.  Code  figures !,  2, 5,  and  6  are 
used  Jo  leport  circular  areas  of  echoes. 


"^J^ •  0 N  3  •  Interrnediale  Reports 
(OPTIONAL) 

,  When  required,  intermediate  observations  mav 
be  taken  between  complete  flight  level  obs- 
ervatioris.  The  intermediate  data  are  report- 
ed in  the  next  complete  flight  level  message 
by  inserting  ttie  coded  groups  {i.e.,  Section 
3)  in  the  message  irmediately  following  the 
last  coded  group  of  the  co:T;plete  flight ^cvr'i 
report.  Section  3  may  be  attached  at  tnu  end 
of  either  Section  2  or  Section  l.as  app'o- 
pnale. 

The  use  of  Section  3  is  OPTIONAL  thib 
Section  IS  reported,  all  of  the  data  groups 
".c.  GGggi^j  ihrojgh  injHHHl  sha!l  !)o  always 
iirliided  m  the  ncssage  for  each  nlermedi- 
ate  obsef'/ation  being  reported  with  appro- 
priate missing  indicators  being  used  for 
those  elements  for  which  datum  is  not  avail- 
able except  the  t4L,L,,LgLo)  group.  The  sclf- 
idfntifying  4-group  may  be  included  or  omit- 
ted as  required. 

The  intermediate  datii  groups  are  extracted 
from  the  complete  flight  level  form  as 
f'lllows:  99999  GCggi^  ddfff  TTT  T  w 
I'ijHHH  ML^I^LoLq)  GGggi,  driffi 


etc. 


57.  Vertical  ascent  or  descent.  V/MO  code  forii! 
FM  35. C  (TEMP)  shall  be  used  to  report 
sounding  data  obtained  by  means  of  either 
a  vertical  ascent  or  descent. 

a.  If  the  sounding  data  areaddec  :j  the 
flight  level  report,  they  shall  be 
added  to  Section  2  of  RECCO  and  iden- 
tified by  the  indicator  group  17171. 
In  this  instance  the  groups  M.M^  and 
(Ihiii  stwil  be  omitted  from  PM  35.C 
and  the  group  GGh^hjh,  stall  become 

OOhjhjh^h^.  The  formteing  

SWgagC^i   17171  00hjfi,h, 

'J^JlVdl^xl)  ^0^/1  Vl) 


P2P2^2'^2^2 


etc. 


In  this  instance  the  time  and  p.^ition 
of  the  ascent  01  descent  shall  be 
given  in  groups  GGgi'l^  YOLl-,L 
LgLgLuBt^  of  the  ftigt-t  levefrepofl. 

.  When  the  data  obtained  ^  meuns  of  a 
vertical  ascent  or  descent  are  sent  as 
a  separate  icport,  the  first  four 
groups  of  Section  1  of  RECCO  shall  be 
followed  by  FM  35.C  as  follows:  Sxn3 
GG«2'u  YQ^LgL^  LX^L^Bf,  17171 
  etc. 


51.  Unless  otherwise  indicated  it  shall  be  as- 
sumed that  2)  qtr^^ioht-linp  rnn<^lant..nl(ihiHn 


,  Dropsonde.  Sounding  da  t<a  obtained  from  a 
dfop-sunde  released  from  the  aircraft  shall 
be  reported  by  means  il  WMO  code  form  FM 
36.C  (TEMP  SHIPi.  The  drop-sonde  data  'nay 
be  adu'ed  either  to  the  flight  level  report 
or  sent  as  a  separate  report. 

a.  V'hen  the  drop-sonde  da'a  are  added  to 
'ection  2  of  RECCO  the  indicator  group 
71717  orecedes  the  coded  sounding  data 
(FM  36. C).  tn  this  instince  two  minor 
alterations  are  made  in  FM  36. C,  the 
MjMj  group  IS  omitted  from  the  report 
and  GG  is  leported  fo  the  nearest 
quarter  hour.  The  nearest  quarter  of  an 
hour  IS  indirgted  by  adding  25,  50  or 
75  to  the  actual  number  of  hours. 
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^ould  seiiouslyallect  tfie  safety 


31  l|'Fofttiisin]ipose<i»iieiS'SM» 
t':ii'r.ilPtiDeil:iso(ieAfiicf]i^r] 
"ii'eof '''V.  iiii;,K'ff':i^l(*'i'M)[i 

tl.1i!  r  OlKU^'C'i    'Tf  1  'l'n;|^^! 

S^,•Co(^'''^l.fe  jSfdpcfteilwhc^M^M'f- 
'^i:x  '^^H  H,  ■ 

Mhe''i^htioV'^i,'^L¥(\,i!i^i.vi,l  : 

of  ttielwse  ol  ilic  icinjslntijn  is 
^■^'of*y/.  'fell  ^Mifcnllpicoyni. 


"sseitia!  'all. 

^';C,  •  Code 5' feccdedtc  Ili- 
cale  echoes  ^•l:l:':]:^:c;o.^3^  'See 


tfie  List  repofted  complete  llijht  level  obs* 
efvMioii  and  the  pfesent  otic.  Any  lotef- 
ytM  otaitions  icpcflfid  in  Ihe  pf2f;t^^ 
ccf^plelpllijhl  level  icpoitslidilbtMS: 

5?.  IMhPilifCCtioTofthetlijtiitiasi  \ 
efoijtie  LililmltMiij  icfipilud'  ' 


)'l  lfl^ea';iliJ02  0ll'iM':i^!ilisal|p[eitLC' 
t'ra  any  two  coraliveconpli'le 'light 
!ovclot)OT!ions,iftaedialeotov> 
\m  snail  not  be  (epoftei!  tietweentho^e 
'AoCigtit  'eveifepo[tinjpsil;Cfis. 


V.  Plain  taguageicfnafks^iiy  be  added  al  the 
I'fiil  o!  the  mcssaje  tosopptaent  the  coded 


tnporlaficefiotpfovidedlcf inthecode,  Fof 
e^aPDle:  Ti^e  ol  ocotcc  ofsijoiiica;! 
'-^f^athefiK^i,  past  weather,  etc. 

I'lfifcf^^aliofiofipastweathefisacdedasa 
c'aifi  laiifi'jagf!  femafli,  tiie  fiiost  significant 


■^catdeteficoyntered  Since  ![ie  lastfepoft 
tnt'iasltioui^whictievef  renodof 
IS  sWi,  stall  be  descfiied  by  the 


Poftionof  tre  Message 

Soii^^i:i?dalaa'eot^t3inec  iiu^  ve^^-ca! 

'f^''!3S  njor:pso*s  ^oMtieaiaaft,  Fof 
!'ansiiSS':ppiifp^^f^s!^esp  cata  nay  bearfd- 
''^!^S^cti^:'?cff^ECCC:'  ?i!asa5c^. 
Mte  -m^t 


and  0/l/?fi)if]ules,n(<liing  IS  added 
to  the  hiiiif,  e.g  Jimes  between 
015?  !''?toO:Wl'2afe  coded  02. 
When  the  nioutelies betMO/l? 
and     m\^^,l^  is  added  to 
lhehoiii.f'';ji"ies  ielweeii 

to  !fie''ii;Hite:ies  bftween 
M\^\V  1 '^tallies 50  sadW toihe 
hoiif,e.5J,n^sbet^e.Mill:!?l  Ir 
11-^:  1  ;aie  ceded  51.  tfieii  ;:ie  nin* 
lite  lies  ^etv.een.i.'!  JjV>j  7 
""'iii*e^  '!^!^ad;:ed  toihe hoiice.i:,. 

tm  Mrv^  :'i;;i:t;^s;i': 

\  iihnlheJiLp-soiiiedaiaa^escnM!; 
a';eiv,fateiep^ft.lhelEf|FSHIP'ori 
3!  ^•'^ssasi'iF^jyJ.Cts  picceded  tiy 
*hp '^ey  gfO'jps  5m9a;id/l?l?. 

.  Ihelocatioiiafid  time  1:0  the  neaiest 
(juaitef  ^louf-atrttchthe  diop-sonde 
wseiecedifoi  the  aifciall  skill 
^eE«  int^eYOL^L^L^'^ndLpLoL^GG 
MsofraiPSHIPiPiiCl 


•A  Follcwinfafegenefslfitevikich  apply  to 
t^ierc(t!iip.^'!5jiifidin[;jalaci)iaif.ed  by 
aifcfaft- 

a.  I'^nevcfpaclicableextMpolaleddata 
aiefepofted  fe:  P^P/.JJ.and 
T(;,l. .  'eMrapolateJdalaafeiiul 


available  tof  these  eienents,  the  syf- 
':ce  ivm  aieomtted  ffon  the  feport. 

b,  iMC'f^ths  'aiues  o'aifpnddewpotiit 
K^efatufesafeiot  fepofled.azefo 
isc^ded(::iT^^.T^,J^..el:. 


S'-M  Icr  C.!!.v 

"oiWii  I'll?  "iiioMlcode  fion'see 
Ctiapte[  lit.  p^it  V^RECCOi, 
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APPENDIX  VIII 

BATHYTHERMOGRAPH  LOG 
(OCEANAV  3167/1) 
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I.  REFERENCE  INFORMATION 


STATION  NUMBER       OBSt  H  V  A  T I  ON  Nl'Met  H  INSTRUMLNT 


II.  OPTIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  INFORMATION 
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APPENDIX  IX 

WEATHER  DATA  DESIGNATORS 


APPENLIX-DATA  DESIGNATORS 


TYPE  OF  REPORT 


SURFACE  DATA 

SA  -  Aviation  hourl les 

SD  -  Radar  surmary  data 

SI  -  Three  hourly  synops  (Intermediate) 

SM  -  Six  hourly  synops 

SP  -  Aviation  specials 

SX  -  Mi  seel laneous 

UPPER  AIR  DATA 

UA  -  Aircraft  Report  (Pirep) 

UI  -  Pilot/Pilot  Ship  (parts  A  &  B)  data 

UJ  -  Upper  wind,  temp,  ^r^d  constant 

pressure  'loight  data 
UP  -  Pibal  data 

UR  -  Reconnaissance  Flight  (regular) 

US  -  Radiosonde/Rawinsonde 

UW  -  Rawin 

UX  -  Miscellaneous 

FORECASTS  AND  PROGNOSIS 

FA  -  Area  Forecast 

FB  -  Domestic  Route  Forecast 

FO  -  Upper  wind  and  temp  forecasts 

FF  -  Flight  Forecasts 

FP  -  Planning  Forecast 

FR  -  Route  Forecasts 

FS  -  Surface  Prognostic  Chart 

FT  -  Terminal  Forecasts 

FU  -  Upper  Air  Prognostic  Chart 

FX  -  Mi  seel laneous 

ANALYSIS 

AP  -  Weather  Summaries 

AS  -  Surface 

AT  -  Three  hourly 

AU  -  Upper  Air 

AW  -  Wind 

WARNINGS 

WH  -  Hurricane  Warnings  (Advisories) 
WW  -  Weather  Warnings  other  than  hurricanes 
and  typhoons 


MISCELLANEOUS 

AB  -  Miscellaneous  Weather  Summaries 

DF  .  Fallout  Data 

MT  -  Sea  surface  temp. 

OA  .  ASRAP 

LOCATION  INDICATORS 

AMML     Balboa,  Canal  Zone 

KAWN  "  Carswell  AFB,  Texas 

KNlC'\  -  Kansas  City,  ^K). 

KWBC  -  Washington,  D.C. 

MKPB  -  Barbados  (off  Venezuela) 

kPMK  -  Clark  AFB,  Philippines 

GEOGRAPHICAL  DESIGNATORS 

AF  -  Africa 

AK  -  Alaska 

All  -  Australia 

BE  -  Bermuda 

BS  -  Bering  Sea 

CA  -  Caribbean 

CD  -  Cambodia 

CN  -  Canada 

CU  -  Cuba 

FR  -  France 

GA  -  Gulf  of  Alaska 

GL  -  Greenland 

GX  -  Gulf  of  Mexico 

HW  -  Hawaiian  Islands 

JP  -  Japan 

MX  -  Mexico 

NA  -  North  Amrr;  d 

NT  -  North  A'  .^Jtic 

PA  -  Pacific 

PM  -  Panama,  '"flr;>.1  Zone 

US  -  United  :Mit£S 

VN  -  Vietnam 

XX  -  MiscelU^r-eous 
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APPENDIX  X 
AN  NOMENCLATURE  SYSTEM 


P.u't  1 .  — Kquipiuent  indicator  letters. 


Instiilhiiun 


A  — Air  but"  no 


{K"  Under watt  r  laobile, 
submarine. 

D— PiioUes.^  carr'er. 

y  —  ^ixed. 

G—o round,  goncral 

•;round  use  (incluies  twc 
or  nijre  ground  installa- 
tions). 

K— Amphibious. 

M— Ground,  »  -obile  (in- 
stalled as  o;)erating 
unit  in  a  vel.icle  v/hich 
'las  no  functions  oth  ,r 
than  transp'   tinp  ^le 
equipmoi 

P— r^ck  or  portable 
(,:ni;.)al  o/  man) . 

S— Water  surfac-  '^raft. 

T -Ground,  transport- 
able 

U— General  utility  (includes 
two  or  more  general 
installation  classes, 
aiioorne,  s  j^board, 
and  ground) 


Type  of  equipment 


A  — Invisible  U^ht,  heat 
radiation. 

C-Carrier. 

D-Il:idi:.c. 

E- -Nupac  (nuclear  protec- 
tion and  control). 

F  — Photographic 

G  — Telegraph  or  teletype. 

I— Interphone  and  public 
address. 

J  — Electromechanical  (not 
otherwise  covered). 

K— Telemetering. 

L— Countermeasure. 

M— Meteorological . 

N— Sound  in  air . 

P-Radar. 

Q— Sonar  and  underwater 
sound. 

R-Radio. 


Purpose 


A-Auxlliary  assemblies  (not 
complete  operating  sets). 

B— Bombing. 

C— Communications  (receiving  and 
transmitting). 

D— Direction  finder,  reconnais- 
sance and/or  surveillance. 

E  — Ejection  and/or  release. 

G  — Fire  control  or  search-light 
directing. 

H-Recording  and/or  reproducirg 
(graphic  meteorological  and 
sound.) 

K— Computing. 

M— Maintenance  ^nd  test  assem- 
blies (includiixg  tools). 

N— Navigational  aids  (including 
altimeters,  beacons,  .om- 
passes,  racons,  depth  sounding, 
approach,  and  landing). 

Q— Special  or  combination  of  pur- 
poses. 

R— Receiving,  passive  detecting. 

S— Detecting  and/or  range  and 
bearing,  search. 
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Part  1.  -  Equipment  indicator  letters-Continued 


Installation 


V— Ground,  vehicular 
(installed  in  vehick 
designed  for  functions 
other  than  carry in^^ 
electronic  equipnuiit, 
such  as  tanks). 

W— Water,  surface  and 
undersurface. 




Typo  of  equipment 



Purpose 

^  - 

-Spe"  al  types  (magnetic. 

q»., Transmitting. 

etc.)  or  combination  of 

t^\.s3S. 

W— Automatic  flight  or  remote 

control . 

T- 

-Ttlephone  (wire). 

X— Identification  and  recognition. 

V- 

-Vifaal  and  visible  lights. 

W 

—Arraament  (peculiar  to 

imament,  not  otherwise 

covered). 

X- 

-•Facsimile  or  television. 

Part  ?  — Component  indicators. 


A>.  ^  AiiipUf jers 

AT  I  'itenna 

B/.  Battery,  primary 

tyne 

BB  Batterv,  secondary 

typt 

C  Controls 
CP  Computers 


CV  I  Converters 

(electronic) 

FR  Frequency 
measuring 
devices 

Generators 


Definition  of  example  (not  to  be  construed  as  limiting  the 
application  of  the  component  indicator) 


Power,  audio,  interphone,  radiofrequency,  video,  etc. 

Simple:  ship  or  telescopic,  loop,  dipole,  reflector,  also 
transducer,  etc 

Batteries,  battery  packs,  etc. 
Storage  batteries,  battery  packs,  etc. 

Control  box,  remote  tuning  control,  etc. 

A  mechanical  and/or  electronic  mathematical  calculating 
device. 

Electronic  apparatus  for  changing  phase  or  frequency,  or 
from  one  medium  to  another. 

Frequency  meters,  echo  boxes,  etc. 

Electrical  pov/er  generators  without  prime  movers. 
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Part  2— Component  indicators— Continued 


Component 
indicator 

Family  name 

npfinitinn  of  examole  (not  to  be  construed  as  limiting  the 
application  of  the  component  indicator) 

ID 

Indicating 
devices 

Piiihratpd  dials  and  meters,  indicatinK  lights,  etc.   (S?e  IP.) 

11' 

inQicaiors » 
cathode  ray 
tube 

A'/imiith  elevation   PPI  oanoramic,  etc 

M 

Microphones 

Radiotelephone,  throat,  hand,  etc 

K  >r  TV 

MU 

Modulators 

"Rovii-'ii  fnr  varvino"  amnlitiidp    freOUenCV.  Or  both- 

|^CVlL»C   iUl     veil  Y  ill^    <*lilJJlll.llV*C  ,     **                             ,  V* 

portable 

Multimeters,  volt-ohm  milliammeters,  vacuum  tube  volt- 
meters, power  meters,  etc- 

MK 

iviisceiianeoub 
kits 

Miintpnanrp   modification,  etc.  except  tool  and  crystal. 

ML 

Meteorological 
device 

Barometer,  hygrometer,  thermometer,  scales,  etc 

MT 

Mountings 

Mountings,  racks,  frames,  stands,  etc 

PH 

Photographic 
articles 

Camera,  projector,  sensitometer,  etc. 

PT 

Plotting  equipments 

Except  meteorological  boards,  maps,  plotting  table,  etc 

R 

Receivers 

Receivers,  all  types  except  telephone. 

RD 

Recorders- 
reproducers 

Sound,  graphic,  tape,  wire,  film,  disk  facsimile,  magnetic, 
mechanical,  etc 

RF 

Radioirequency 
component 

Composite  component  of  RF  circuits.   (Do  not  use  if  better 
inQicaior  is  <iv<iii<iuic«  y 

RG 

Cables  and 
transmissions 
line,  bulk  RF 

RF  cable,  waveguide,  etc,  without  terminal. 

RO 

Recorders 

Sound,  graphic,  tape,  wire,  film,  disk  facsimile,  magnetic, 
mechanical,  etc 

RR 

Reflectors 

Target  confusion,  etc  Except  antenna  reflectors.   (See  AT. 

RT 

iteceiver  and 
1  transmitter 

Radio  and  radar  transceivers,  composite  transmitters  and^ 
receivers,  etc 
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Appendix  X— AN  NOMENCLATURE  SYSTEM 


Part  2-Component  indicators-Continued 


Component 
indicator 


Family  name 


Shelters 
Switchboards 

Signal 
generators 

Simulators 

Synchronizers 

Transmitters 

Telephone 
apparatus 

Tmiin:;  device 

Transformers 

Test  equipment 

Teletypewriter 
and  facsimile 
apparatus 


Definition  of  example  (not  to  be  construed  as  limiting  the 
application  of  the  component  indicator) 


House,  tent,  protective  shelter,  etc. 
Telephone,  fire  control,  power  panel,  etc. 
Lncludes  test  oscillators  and  noise  generators. 

Flight,  aircraft,  target,  signal,  etc. 
Equipment  to  coordinate  two  or  more  functions. 
Transmitters,  all  types  except  telephone. 
Miscellaneous  telephone  equipment. 

Mechanical  and  electronic  timing  devices,  range  devices,  etc. 
Transformers  when  used  as  separate  items. 
Test  and  measuring  equipment. 
Miscelianeous  tape,  teletype,  facsimile. 
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APPENDIX  XI 
ELECTRICAL  AND  ELECTRONIC  TERMS 


ALTERNATING  CURRENT  (a-c). -Current  in 
which  the  change-flowperiodically  reverses, 
as  opposed  to  direct  current(d-c),  and  whose 
average  value  is  zero. 

AMPLIFIER.— A  device  used  to  increase  the 
ii^nal  voltage,  current,  or  power,  generally 
iiposed  of  a  vacuum  tube  and  associated 
circuit  called  a  stage.  It  may  contain 
several  stages  in  order  to  obtain  a  desired 
gain. 

AMPLITUDE .  —The  maximum  instantaneous 
value  of  an  alternating  voltage  or  current, 
measured  in  either  the  positive  or  negative 
direction. 

ANTENNA.- A  conductor  or  system  of  con- 
ductors for  radiating  or  receiving  radio 
waves. 

BATTERY.— Two  or  more  primary  or  secondary 
cells  connecter^  together  electrically.  The 
term  does  not  apply  to  a  singl*^  cell. 

BLACK  SIGNAL. -The  signal  at  ai.-  point  in  a 
facsimile  system  produced  by  tb3  scanning 
of  a  maximum  density  area  of  the  chart  copy. 

CARRIER  FREQUENCY.— The  frequency  of  an 
rnmodulated  carrier  wave.  The  RF  com- 
ponent of  a  transmitted  wave  upon  which  an 
audio  signal  Ox-  other  form  of  intelligence 
can  be  impressed. 

CIRCUIT.— The  complete  path  of  an  electric 
current. 

CIRCUIT  BREAKER.— An  electromagnetic  or 
thermal  device  that  opens  a  circuit  when  the 
current  in  the  circuit  exceeds  a  predeter- 
mined amount. 

COAXIAL  CABLE.— A  transmission  line  con- 
^  si'sting  of  one  conductor,  usually  a  small 
copper  tube  or  wire,  within  and  insulated  from 
another  conductor  of  large  diameter.  Radi- 
ation from  this  type  of  line  is  practically 
zero. 


CONDUCTOR.  — Any  material  suitable  for  car- 
rying electric  current. 

CYCLE.— One  complete  positive  and  one  com- 
plete negative  alternation  of  a  current  or 
voltage. 

DIPOLE  ANTENNA.— An  antenna  one-half  wave- 
length long. 

DIRECT  CURilENT.— An  electric  current  that 
flows  In  one  direction  only. 

ELECTRON.— A  negatively  charged  particle  of 
matter. 

ENERGY.— The  ability  or  capacity  to  do  work. 

FREQUENCY.— The  number  of  complete  cycles 
per  second  existing  In  any  form  of  wave 
motion;  such  as  the  number  of  cycles  per 
second  of  an  alternating  current. 

FREQUENCY  METER.— A  meter  calibrated  to 
measure  frequency. 

FREQUENCY  MODULATION.— The  process  of 
varying  the  frequency  of  an  RF  carrier  wave 
In  accordance  with  the  amplitude  and  fre- 
quency of  an  a\idlo  signal.  The  amplitude 
of  the  modulated  wave  stays  constant. 

FUSE.--H  p^*otectl\3  device  Inserted  In  series 
with  a  cli'cult.  It  contains  a  metal  that  will 
melt  or  break  when  current  Is  Increased 
beyond  a  specific  value  for  a  definite  period 
of  lime. 

GAIN. -The  ratio  of  the  output  power,  voltage, 
or  curreat  to  the  Input  power,  voltage,  or 
current,  respectively. 

GENERATOR. -A  machine  that  converts  me- 
chanical energy  Into  electrical  energy. 

GROUND.— A  metallic  connection  with  the  earth 
to  establish  ground  potential  Also,  a  common 
return  to  a  point  of  zero  potential.  The 
chassis  of  a  receiver  or  a  transmitter  Is 
sometimes  the  common  return,  and  therefore 
the  "ground"  of  the  unit. 
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Appendix  XI— ELECTRICAL  AND  ELFCTRONIC  TERMS 


HERTZ. -The  international  unit  of  frequency. 
One  hertz,  abbreviated  IIz,  is  equivalent  to 
one  cycle  pev  second. 

HETERODYNE. ^The  production  of  a  dliference 
frequency  (beat)  by  combining  two  frequen- 
cies. The  beat  frequency »  being  lower  than 
the  original  frequency,  Is  more  readily 
amplified. 

INTERMEDIATE  FREQUENCY. -The  fixed  fre- 
quency tc  which  all  RF  carrier  waves  are 
converted  in  a  superheterodyne  receiver. 

KILOHERTZ.  -  -One  thousand  h '  and  abbrevi- 
ated kHz. 

LOUDSPEAKER.— A  device  that  converts  AF 
electrical  energy  to  sound  energy. 

MICRO.— A  prefix  meaning  one-mllllonth. 

MILLI.— A  prefix  meaning  one-thousanrith. 

MEGAHERTZ.  —One  million  cycles  per  second 
and  abbreviated  MHz. 

MICROPHONE.— A  device  for  converting  sound 
energy  into  AF  electrical  energy. 

MODULATION.— The  process  of  varying  the  am- 
plitude (amplitude  modulation),  the  frequency 
(frequency  modulation),  or  the  phase  (phase 
modulation)  of  a  carrier  wave  in  accordance 
with  other  signals  in  order  to  convey  intel- 
ligence. The  modulating  signal  may  be  an 
audiofrequency  signal,  video  signal,  or  elec- 
trical pulses  or  tones  to  operate  relays, 
etc. 

NEGATIVE  CHARGE. -The  electrical  charge 
carried  by  a  body  which  has  an  excess  of 
electrons. 

NEUTRON. --^A  particle  having  the  weight  of  a 
proton  but  carrying  no  electric  charge.  It 
is  located  in  the  nucleus  of  an  atom. 

NUCLEUS.— The  central  part  of  an  atom  that 
comprises  protons  and  neutrons.  It  is  the 
the  part  of  the  atom  that  has  the  most 
mass. 

OHM.— The  unit  of  electrical  resistance. 

OPEN  CIRCUIT. -A  circuit  that  does  not  provide 
a  complete  path  for  the  flow  of  current. 

OSCILLOSCOPE. -An  instrument  for  showing 
visually  graphical  representations  of  the 
waveforms  encountered  in  an  electrical  cir- 
cuit. 


OUTPUT.— The  energy  delivered  by  a  device  or 
circuit  such  as  a  radio  receiver  or  trans- 
mitter, 

POSITIV.:.  CHARGE. -The  electrical  charge 
carr^.ed  by  a  body  which  has  become  de- 
ficient in  electrons. 

POWER.— The  rate  of  doing  work  or  the  rate 
of  expending  energy.  The  unit  of  electrical 
power  is  the  watt. 

PROTON.— A  positively  charged  particle  in  the 
nucleus  of  an  atom. 

PULSATING  CURRENT. -A  direct  current, 
vhlch  periodically  Increases  and  decreases 
Ir  value. 

RADIATE.— To  send  out  energy  Into  space,  as 
RF  waves. 

RADIQ.— The  science  of  communications  in 
which  RF  waves  are  used  to  carry  Intel- 
ligence through  space. 

RADIOFREQUENCY.-Any  frequency  of  elec- 
trical energy  capable  of  propagation  Into 
space.  Frequencies  normally  are  much 
higher  than  those  associated  with  sound 
waves. 

RECTIFIERS.— Devices  used  to  change  alter- 
nating current  to  unindirectioual  current. 
These  may  be  vacuum  tubes, semi-conductors 
such  as  germanium  and  silicon,  dry-disk 
rectifiers  such  as  selenium  and  copper- 
oxide,  and  certain  other  types  of  crystal. 

SHORT  WAVE.— Refers  to  radio  operation  on 
frequencies  higher  than  those  normally  used 
for  commercial  broadcasting.  The  range  of 
frequencies  extend  from  ISOOkc  to  30,000 kc. 

SUPERHETERODYNE  RECEPTION. -A  method 
of  receiving  radio  waves  in  which  the  process 
of  heterodyne  reception  Is  used  to  convert 
the  '  oltage  of  the  received  wave  Into  a  volt- 
age of  an  Intermediate  frequency. 

TRANSCEIVER. -A  combination  of  radio  trans- 
mitting and  receiving  equipment  In  a  single 
housing. 

TRANSMISSION  LINE. -Any  conductor  or  sys- 
tem of  condi'ctors  used  to  carry  electrical 
energy  from  Its  source  to  a  lo?d. 

TRANSMITTER.— Equipment  used  for  gener- 
ating ard  amplifying  a  radlofrequency  signal 
a:\a  radiating  modulated  radlofrequency  car- 
rier Into  space  as  waves. 
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TUNING,— The  process  of  adjusting  a  radio 
circuit  to  resonance  with  the  desired  fre- 
quency, 

VOLT.— The  unit  of  electrical  potential. 

VOLTMETER. -An  instrument  for  measuring 
an  electromotive  force,  or  difference  in 
electrical  potential,  by  volts. 


VOLUME,— A  term  used  to  denote  the  sound 
intensity  (amount  of  radio  output)  of  a  re- 
ceiver or  audio  amplifier. 

WAVE,— A  periodic  v  rlaUon  of  an  electrical 

current  or  voltage. 
WAVELENGTH.— The  distance  measured  in  the 

direction  of  progression  of  a  wave  from 

any  given  point  to  the  next  point  characterized 

by  the  same  phase. 
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APPENDIX  XII 
MAP  PROJECTIONS 


MERCATOR 


LAMBERT 
CONFORMAL 
CONIC 


POLAR 
STEREOGRAPHIC 


PARALLEL  STRAIGHT  LINES 
UNEQUALLY  SPACED. 


PARALLEL  STRAIGHT  LINES 
EQUALLY  SPACED. 


CIRCUMSCRIBED  CYLINDER 


ARCS  OF  CONCENTRIC  CIRCLES 
EQUALLY  SPACED. 


ARCS  OF  CONCENTRIC  CIRCLES 
UNEQUALLY  SPACED. 


STRAIGHT  LIKES  CONVERGING  AT 
A  POINT  OUTSIDE  OF  MAP. 


STRAIGHT  LINES  RADIATING 
FROM  POLE. 


SECANT  CONE 


PLANE  TANGENT  AT  POLE 


STRAIGHT  LINES  ARE  RHUMB 

LINES. 
CONFORMAL. 

CONVENIENT  PLOTTING. 
TRUE  AREAS  NOT  SHOWN. 
STRAIGHT  LINES  NOT  GREAT 

Cir.CLES. 
TRUE  DISTANCES  NOT  SHOWN. 
GREAT  DISTORTION  IN  HIGH 

LATITUDES. 


TRUE  SHAPES. 

AREAS  GOOD. 

DISTANCE  GOOD. 

TRUE  DIRECTIONS. 

SMALL  NORTH-SOUTH  LIMIT 
OF  PROJECTION  FOR  AC- 
CURACY. 

PLOTTING  FAIR. 

NOT  SATISFACTORY  FOR 

AREAS  CLOSE  TO  EQUATOR. 


TRUE  SHAPE. 

ONLY  AZIMUTHAL  PF.OJECTION 
WITH  NO  ANGI'LaR  DISTOR- 
TION. 

TRUE  AREAS  NOT  SHOWN. 
SCALE  INCREASES  IN  ALL 
DIRECTIONS  FROM  CENTER. 


USED  FOR  AREAS  CENTERED 
iN  TROPICAL  LATITUDES. 


USED  FOR  AREAS  CEI^TERSD  IN 
MIDDLE  LATITUl^hS. 


USED  FOR  NORTHERN  AND 
SOUTHERN  HEMISPHERE 
HIGH  LATITUDES. 
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APPENDIX  XIII 

i  LIGHT  FORbCAST  FOLDER 
(OPNAV  FORM  3140/25) 
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APPFNDiX  XIV 


NAVAL  WEATHER  SERVICE  COMMAND 
METEOROLOGICAL  RECORDS  TRANSMITTAL  FORM 

(NWSC  FORM  3140/6) 
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U.S.  NAVAL  WEATHER  SERVICE  COMMAND 
METEOROLOGICAL  RECORDS 
TRANSMITTAL  FORM 
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APPENDIX  XV 


METEOROLOGICAL  STATION  DESCRIPTION 
AND  INSTRUMENTATION  REPORT 
(NWSC  FORM  3140/5) 


U.S.  NAVAL  WEATHER  SERVICE  COMMAND 
METEOROLOGICAL  STATION  REPORT 
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nF.S(:Hn'T10N  of  station*  EXTOSURE  ANL;  general  remarks  (CONTINUE  ON  REVERSE) 

The  terrain  In  the  Immediate  vicinity  Is  of  the  low  rolling  rype.     The  Mississippi  River 
Is  app rox Imiite ly  eight  miles  west  of  the  Naval  Air  Station  and  Is  bordered  by  broad  alluvial  bottoms 
from  which  rise  undulating  and  elevated  plains. 

The  autosaLlc  Rain-gage  portion  of  the  AN/GMQ-I4A  la  located  atop  the  west  wing  of  building  N-2, 
which  is  a  two  story  structure^ 

The  wind  measuring  set  AN/UMQ-5C  Is  installed  atop  a  8  foot  mast  In  a  grassy  plot  bearing  350° 
from  building  N-2  at  a  distance  of  1,550  feet.     The  mast  is  530  feet  north  of  the  center  line  of  runway 
9-27,  450  feet  bearing  230°  from  the  center  line  of  runway  14-32. 

The  detector  unit  of  the  Cloud  Height  Set  AN/CMQ-I3B  Is  located  on  a  grassy  plot  1,300  feet 
southwest   from  the  south  end  of  runway  3  and  500  feet  parallel  to  the  center   line  of  runway  3. 

The  AN/GM^^-10C  Transmissometor  projector  and  receiver  are  located  on  a  grassy  plot  500  feet 
northwest  from  the  south  end  of  runway  3  and  500  feet  parallel  to  the  center  line  of  runway  3.  The 
dcLt.'ctur  is  t,^rlt:ntated  10°  from  parallel,  and  north  of  the  projector. 


DATE  or  TRANSMITTAL 

1  January  1971 
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Balance  of  forces— wind,  27  7 
Balloon  determinations,  91 
Balloon  inflation  equipment,  156 
Balloon  launch,  156 
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marine  barograph,  21 
maintenance,  23 
operation,  22 
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Barometers,  23-25 

mercurial  barometer  (fortin),  23-23 
description,  24 
maintenance,  25 
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Bernoulli's  theorem,  278 
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CGS  and  FPS  systems,  259 
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the  o-cell  theory,  29 5- 29b 
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migratory  systems,  304 
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operation,  85 
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balloon  determinations,  91 
ceiling  light  projector  ML-121,  82 
maintenance,  82 
operation,  82 
Clouds,  348 
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FAA  procedures,  147 
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Coiunumication  procedures Continued 
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joint  meFSftgefurni  (DD  form  173  (OCU),  M5 
precedence  of  message,  142 
radioteletype  and  radiofacsinule,  145 
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Connnuni cations  equipment  ai^d  operational  pro- 
cedures, 123-147 
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U-390A/UUI^  132 
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teletype  support  and  maintenance,  126 
weathervision  systems,  139-141 
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transmitter  IV!L-400(  )/UiMQ-5,  39 
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Computer  equipment,  159 

naval  environmental  data  network  (NEDN),  160 
collect  and  transmit  (CAT)  unit,  160 
on-line  display  ststem  (OLDS),  161 
naval   environmental    display  station  (NEDS), 
162 

Computers,  nmintenance,  32 
Contact  sensors,  69 
Continental  shelf,  373 
Continental  slope,  373 

Conus  n^eteorological  data  system,  137-139 
(COM EDS)  circuits,  137 
FA^  circuits,  138 


Convenience-type  equipment,  153 
typewriters,  153 
care  of  typewrittcrs,  153 
maintenance,  154 
s:ifety  precautions,  154 

Coronas,  365 

Custodial  precautions,  420 
Cyclones,  relation  of  fronts  to,  331 
Cyclones,  tropical,  339 
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Definitions,  of,  24y,  257,  261 

mutter,  257 

meteorology,  249 

temperature,  2G1 
Definitions,  pressure,  lG-20 

definitions,  IG 

determining  pressures,  lG-19 

altimeter  setting,  18 

pressure  tendency,  19 

sea  level  pressure,  17 
forms,  19 

barograms,  20 

barometer  comparisons,  iMl'l-l3,  20 
MFl-lO  antries,  19 
NVVSC  3140/8,  19 

Density,  376 

Density  altitude  computer  CP-718/ljM,  31 
Determining  clouds  and  visibility,  71 
Determining  temperature,  humidity,  and  precipi 
tation,  51-53 
Dew,  362 

Diagram  description,  230 
Disposition  of  classified  material,  420 
Disposition  of  isolation,  254-256 
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dispersion,  255 

greenhouse  affect,  255 

reflection,  255 

scattering,  256 
Ditto  machines,  151 

ditto  master,  148 

maintenance,  149 

operation,  148 

safety  precautions,  149 
Dust  d^ivils,  364 
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Earth,  251-254 
motions,  251 

solstices  and  equinoxes,  252 
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I-!:irlh-sun  rehitionshii^,  249-257 
disposition  of  isolition,  254-256 

at;sor{)tion,  255 

ciispersion,  "255 

greeiiliouse  effect,  255 

reflection,  255 

sciittering,  25G 
isolation,  254 
radiation,  254 
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atmospheric  radiation,  257 
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257 
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Paddies  and  turi)u ler.ce,  310 
Kdncational  services  officer,  15 
Electric  .ML450A/r.M,  58 

PJlecti'ical  and  electronic  tei'ms,   appendix  XI, 

442-445 
Klectrometeors,  365 
airglow,  370 
aurc.iras,  370 
lightning,  369 
thunderstorms,  36  5-369 
classifications,  367 
formation,  36G 
structure,  366 
thunderstorm  detection,  369 
thunderstorm  weather,  367 
thunderstorms,  365 
vertical  development,  366 
Elements  of  circulation,  294 
rotating  nonuniform  earth,  294 
static  earth.  294 
Enlisted  rating  structure,  1 
Equipment,  office.  148-154 
Examination  procedures.  12 

Explanation  of  weather  code  figures  and  sym- 
bols, appendix  III,  428 
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FAA  circuits,  138 
FAA  procedures.  147 
Facsimile.  127 
Facsimile  data,  243 

Facsimile  recorder,  ANyLrXH-2(  ).  131 
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1'' ailed  or*  unsatisfactory  meteorological  equip- 
ment, 407 
Fallou^  messages,  222-225 
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manual  of  barometry.  412 
Filing  and  display,  238-248 

disposal.  248 

facsimile  data.  243 

other  data,  246 

satellite  data.  245 

teletype  data.  242 

weather  warnings,  245 
Flight  forecast  folder  (OPNAV  form  3140/25), 

appendix  XIII,  446-448 
Foehn  winds.  307 
Fog,  357 
Fogbows.  365 

Forecasts  and  warnings,  404 

Form  (NWSC  3140/8),  appendix  V  surface  weather 
observations  (ship).  431-433 
Forms.  19,  34-36 
Four  (4)  inch  gage.  66 
Fronts.  324-336 

frontal  movement.  331 
modifications.  332 
speed.  331 
pressure  at  fronts.  330 
relation  _of  fronts  to  air  masses.  324 
cold  fronts.  324 
occluded  fronts.  327 
stationary  fronts.  328 
warm  fronts.  326 
relation  of  fronts  to  cyclones.  331 
Frost.  362 

Fundamentals  of  oceanography.  371-396 
major  current  systems.  386-391 

Indian  ocean  currents.  391 

north  atlantic  currents.  366 

north  pacific  currents.  388 

other  north  pacific  currents.  390 

seas  adjacent  to  the  north  atlantic,  389-390 

south  atlantic  currents.  389 

south  pacific  currents.  389 

summary.  391 
tnajor  oceanographic  parameters.  378-386 
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Kutidainentalp  of  oceanograpliy  —  Continued 
mixed  layer  depth,  378 
p'.'a  surface  tenvperatures,  378 
j^ound   ray  transmission  paths  under  water, 

380-383' 
leniperatu i*e  gradient,  380 
0(.'eanop,raphic  ternnnology,  371-373 
physical    properties    of   sea   water,  373-378 
density,  376 
pressure*,  37 G 
•salinity,  375 

siiund  transiuission  qualities,  377 

ternpei'atu re,  375 
subuKirine  topography,  373 

continental  shelf,  373 

continental  slope,  373 

oi.'fMn  Inisins,  373 
watci*  uKissos  and  t>^)es.  391 

<'i rcnilation,  395 

rlistrilHjtion.  392-390 

formation,  392 
I'unnel  effe^-t.  310 

G 

(;as  laws,  269 
boyle's  law,  2G9 
Charles'  law,  269 
equation  of  state,  269 
universal  gas  law,  269 

General  circulation,  289-303 
elements  of  circulation,  294 

rotating  nonuniform  earth,  294 

static  earth,  294 
pressure  over  the  globe,  294 
the  3-cell  theory,  295-298 
world  climate,  298 

classification  of  climate,  299 

climate  defined,  299 

climatic  controls,  299 

climatic  types,  299 

climatic  zones,  299 
world  temperature  gradient,  289-294 

Glacier  winds,  310 

Glossary,  appendix  II,  424-427 

Ground  equipment,  111-117 

AN/TMQ-29  navy  transportable  terminal  and 
AN/SMQ-10  shipboard  readout  equipment,  115 
recorder  trst  set  TS3011/GMM,  117 
recorder-weather  datafacsimile RO-402/UMH, 
117 

satellite  tracking  set  AN/SMQ-6(V),  112-115 
description  of  equipment,  112 
maintenance,  115 


Oround  equijjmcnt—  Contini.'^d 

oj)eration  of  various  coniponents,  112 
puiposo  of  the  equipment,  112 

Guide  to  standard  weather  summaries,  NAVATH 
50-1C-534, 414 
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Halos,  3G4 
Haze,  364 
Heat  transfer,  267 
Humidily,  270-272 
terms,  271 
al)Solute  humidity,  271 
dew  point,  272 
mixing  ratio,  271 
relative  humidity,  271 
specific  humidity,  271 
water  vapor  characteristics,  270 
pressure  (Dalton*s  law),  270 
temperature,  270 
Humidity,  temperature,  and  precipitaton,  50-69 
Hydrometeors,  346-364 
clouds,  348-357 
cloud  classification,  350 
cloud  formation,  348 
cloud  types,  352 
dew,  362 
fog,  357 

types  of  fog,  357 
frost,  362 

precipitation,  346-348 

drifting  and  blowing  snow,  347 

drizzle,  346 

glaze  (clear  Ice),  347 

hail,  347 

ice  pellets,  347 

ice  prisms  (ice  crystals),  347 

precipitation  theory,  348 

rain,  346 

rime,  347 

snow,  346 

snow  grains,  347 

snow  pellets,  347 

spray  and  blowing  spray,  348 
tornadoes,  363 
waterspouts,  363 
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Identification,  material,  409-411 
inventory,  410 

national  stock  numbers  (NSN),  410 
obligations,  411 
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Identification,  material  —  Continued 

summary,  411 

surveys,  411 
Indian  ocean  currents,  391 

Information,  sources  of  Aerographer's  Mate  rat- 
ing, 13-15 

Instruction   manuals,  spare  parts,  and  acces- 
sories, 406 
International  cloud  atlas,  413 
Intertropical  convergence  zone  (ITCZ),  337 
Inventory,  410 
Isolation,  254 
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Jetstream.  305 

K 


Kinetic  theory  of  gases,  268 
L 

Land  and  sea  breezes,  307 
Laws  of  motion,  276 
Light.  279 
Lightning,  369 

Liquid  to  solid,  to  gas  and  vice  versa.  272 
Lithometeors,  364 

dust,  364 

dust  devils,  364 

haze,  364 

sand,  364 

smoke,  364 
Local  dissemination  equipment,  152 

code-a-phone,  152 

telephones,  153 
Local  meteorological  services,  400 
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Maintenance,  computers,  32 
Maintenance  records,  404 
Major  current  systems,  386-391 
Indian  ocean  currents,  391 
nortii  atlantic  currents,  386 
gulf  stream  system  387 
north  equatorial  current,  386 
north  pacific  currents,  388 
Cromwell  current,  388 
kuroshio  system,  388  .  , 

north  equatorial  current,  388  4  f 


Major  current  systems  —  Continued 
other  north  pacific  currents,  390 

aleutian  current,  390 

California  current,  390 
seas  adj:*cent  to  the  north  altantic,  389-390 

Caribbean  sea  and  gulf  of  mexico,  390 

labrador  sea  and  baffin  bay,  390 

mediterranean  sea,  389 
south   atlantic  currents,  389 
south  pacific  currents,  389 
summary,  391 
Major  oceanogr^xphic  parameters,  37 S- 386 
mixed  layer  dept}  ,  378 
sea  surface  temperatures,  378 
sound    ray  transmission  paths  under  water, 

380-383 

basic  souj<i  l  ay  patterns,  380 
deep  water  transmission,  383 
Sneirs  law,  380 
temperature  gradient,  380 
Manual  of  the  naval  weather  service  command, 

NAVWEASERVCOMINST  5400,1,  412 
Map  projections,  appendix  XII,  445 
Marine  barograph,  21 
Material  identification,  409-411 
inventory,  410 

national  stock  numbers  (NSN).  410 
obligations.  411 
summary.  411 
surveys,  411 
Matter,  257-259 
definition,  257 

physical  properties  of  meteorological  signifi- 
cance, 258 
density,  259 
gravitation,  258 
inertia,  258 
mass,  258 
volume,  259 
weight,  258 
states,  258 
Measurements,  system  of,  259 
Measurements,  wind,  34 
character  and  shifts,  34 
wind  direction,  34 
wind  speed,  34 
Menpnring  equipment,  visibility,  92-101 
M    iiarJcal  satellite  tracking  equipment,  117-122 
lock,  120 

meteorological   sa^-ellite  plotting  board,  120 

sate'  jte  tracking  diagram,  120 

transparent  orbital  overlay,  120 
Mercurial  barometer  (fortin),  23 
Meteorological  elements,  346-370 

c-  ectrometcors,  365 
airglow,  370 
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Meteorological  elements  —  Continued 
.lurorus,  370 
lightning,  369 
thunderstorms,  365-369 
hydrometeors,  346-364 
clouds,  348-357 
dew,  362 
fog,  357 

precipitation.  346-348 

toriKidoes.  3n3 

waterspouts,  303 
litliorneteors,  304 

(lust,  3G4 

dust  devils,  3G4 

haze,  364 

satid,  3J4 

smoke,  364 
photo. neteors,  364 

coronas,  365 

fogl)0\vs,  365 

lialos,  364 

raini)OWs,  365 
Meteorological  records,  403 
autographic  records,  404 
forecasts  and  warnings,  404 
maintenance  records,  404 
miscellaneous  records,  404 
monthly  meteorological  records,  404 
Meteorological  reports,  402 

meteorological  records  transmittal  form,  402 

mailing,  403 

packaging  of  records,  403 
preparation  of  forms,  403 

meteorological  station  description  and  instru- 
mentation report,  403 

monthly  personnel  summary,  403 
Meteorological  satellite  plotting  board,  120 
Meteorological  station  description  and  instru- 
mentation report  ;NWSC  form  3140/5),  appendix 
XV,  449 
Meteorology,  definition  of,  249 
Metric  system,  the,  422-423 
Migratory  systems,  304 

anticyclones,  304 

cyclones,  304 
Miscellaneous  records,  404 
Miscellaneous  supply  procedures,  408 
Mixed  layer  depth,  378 
Monthly  personnel  summary,  403 
Monsoon  winds,  305 
Motion,  276-279 

balance  of  forces  — wind,  277 

Bernoulli's  theorem,  278 

laws  of  motion,  276 

terms,  276 
Mountain  and  valley  winds,  307 
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National  stock  r.umber  (NSN),  410 
Naval  communications,  142-146 
date-time  groups,  143 

joint  messageform  (DD  form  173  (OCR),  145 
precedence  of  message,  142 
radioteletype  and  radiofacsimile,  145 
standard  subject  identification  code  (SSIC),  143 
time  conversion  table,  143 
weather  message  heading,  143 
Naval  environmental  data  network  (NEDN),  160 
Naval  environmental  display  station  (NEDS),  162 
Naval  weather  service  command  meteorological 
records  transmittal  form  (NWSC  3140/6),  ap- 
pendix XIV,  448 

Naval  weather  service  meteorological  units,  399 
Naval  weather  units,  398-399 

naval  weather  service  meteorological  units,  399 

participating  units,  399 

weather  units  ashore,  398 
Non-contact  sensors,  69 
North  atlantic  currents,  386 
North  pacific  currents,  388 

O 

Observational  programs,  399 
Observational    programs    and    code  systems, 
165-166 
code  systems,  165 
contractions,  166 

observational  program  afloat,  165 
observational  program  ashore,  165 
observational  program  of  special  weather  units, 
165 

Observations  and  forms,  53 
Observations,  watch  routines,  164-192 
oceakiographic  observations,  183-188 

bathvthermograph  observations,  188 

description  of  sea  waves,  \dS 

observational  methods,  184 

sea  condition  measurements,  163 

sea  waves,  183 

surf  observations  (SUROBS),  187 

swell  observations,  186 
radar  observations,  182 
satellite  observations,  176 
surface  observations,  166-174 

code  forms,  173 

forecast  codes,  174 

local  observations,  167 

preparation  of  forms,  167-173 

record  observations,  166 

special  observations,  166 
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ObservLitions,  watch  routines  -  Continued 
upper  uir  observations,  188-192 
forms  and  charts,  lo9 
miscellaneous  coded  data,  191 
obsei'\'ationul  schedule?,  189 
pilot  report,  191 
recco  code,  ' 

types  of  obs.  p,  188 

upper  air  <^0'dert  190 
Ocean  basins,  373 
Oceanographic  charts,  21G 
oceanographic  analysis,  219 
plotting  gradients,  219 

plotting  mixed/ sonic   layer  depth  charts,  219 

plotting  sea  conditions,  216 

plotting  sea  surface  temperatures,  218 

Oceanographic  observations,  183-188 
bathythermograph  observations,  188 
description  of  sea  waves,  183 
observational  m^.^thods,  184 
sea  condition  measurements,  183 
sea  waves,  183 

surf  observations  (SL'HOBS),  187 
swell  observations,  186 

Oceanographic  temperature  sensors,  69 
contact  sensors,  G9 
non-contact  sensors,  69 
Oceanographic  termino  ogy,  371-373 
Office  equipment,  148-154 

convenience- type  equipment,  153 

typewriters,  153 
local  dissemination  equipment,  1&2 
code-a-phone,  152 
telephones,  153 

reproduction  equipment,  148-152 
ditto  machines,  148 
ozalid  machines,  151 
xerox  machines,  149 
Open-scale  barograph  (ML-3),  20 
Operating  budgets  and  operating  targets  (OB/ 

OPTARS),  409 
Operational     procedures    and  commiinications 

equipment,  123-147 
Optical  phenomena,  279-284 

atmospheric  optical  phenomena,  283 
light,  279 
reflection,  281 
refraction,  282 
Other  meteorological  services,  402 
climatologlcal  services,  401 
quality  assurance,  402 
special  services,  402 
Ozalid  machines,  151,  152 

adjustments  and  maintenance,  152 
safety  precautions,  152 


Ozalid  machines  -  Continucci 
starting  tlie  macliine,  151 
stopping  the  niaciiine,  152 

P 


Participating  units,  399 

Personnel  ^advancement  requirement  (PAR)  pro- 
gram NAVPKRS  1414/1,  7-11 
Petty  officer,  trailing,  15 
Photometeors,  j64 

coronas,  36b 

fogbows,  365 

halos,  364 

rainbows,  365 
Physical  properties  of  meteorological  signifi- 
cance, 258 

density,  259 

gravitation,  258 

inertia,  258 

mass,  258 

volume,  259 

weight,  258 
Physical  properties  of  sea  water,  373-378 

density,  376 

pressure,  376 

salinity,  375 

sound  transmission  qualities,  377 

attenuation,  378 

reflection,  37  7 

refraction,  377 

reverberation,  378 
temperature,  375 
Plotting  and  analyzing,  193-222 
oceanographic  chails,  216  ^222 

oceanographic  analysis,  219 

plotting  gradients,  219 

plotting  mixed/sonic  layer  depth  charts,  219 
plotting  sea  conditions,  216 
plotting  sea  surface  temperatures,  218 
surface  charts.  193-209 
air-mass  analysis,  207 
frontal  analysis,  201 

international  analysis  code  (FM  45. (  )  and 
46.(  )),  208 
Isallobaric  analysis,  207 
isobaric  analysis,  199 
isobaric  patterns,  206 
movement  analysis,  208 
plotted  surface  data,  19^ 
summary,  208 
surface  chart  analysis,  198 
weather  analysis,  208 
upper  air  charts,  209-216 
analysis  elements,  214 
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Plotting  and  lUKily/inp;  —  Continued 

lUKily^^if"  technique,  210 

plotted  data.  211 

upi>er  air  chart  analysi?;,  212 

upper  air  features,  212 
Plotting  l)Oardp,  ealculatorB,  and  computers,  15^ 
Plotting  the  diagram,  233 
Precipitation,  3-10 

Preeipllation,  temperature,  and  humidity,  50-69 
definitions,  50 

fleterminlng  tern[)eratu re,  humidity,  and  i)re- 

clpitatlon,  51 
ohsei-vatlons  and  formfi,  53 
PrfSflure, 10-32,  260-370 
anfMoirl  harometerR,  25-28 
maintenance,  28 

j)ieclHif)n   aneroid  i)an)meter  (ML-448/nM), 
20 

pascaPn  law,  201 
piessurc  c:ornputer'8»  30-32 

density    altltiide    computer    CP-718/PM,  31 

maintenance,  32 

pressure  reduction  computer  (JP-402/l;M,  30 

standard  atmosphere,  200 

staiidarrls  of  measurementfi,  20f) 

vertical  diPlrlhution,  201 
Pressure  altlinc^ters,  28 
PrcRRure  at  fronts,  330 
Pre^^sure  over  (he  glol><-,  21)*l 

i'l  eSHUi  e-tfmiper  atur  e-denslty    r    1  a  1 1  o  n  s  h  1 1>, 
208-270 
gas  laws,  20!) 
iKiyle's  law,  200 
char!(.'S»  law,  209 
e(|uatlon  of  state*,  209 
universal  gas  law,  209 
klrjftlc  theory  of  gases,  208 

1 '  rf)cedures,  wat(;h  rr)utlne,  104 

stiinding  the  watch,  104 

type's  of  dutl(?s,  104 
Profile  analysis  form,  13 
I'ropfM'tles  of  sound,  284-288 

application  f)f  sound  In  s  )nar  f;pe ration,  288 

f.'liaraf/ter  lstlcs  of  f40urid,  287 

Sf)und  waves,  280 

wavi'S,  28ri 

wliat  is  sr)tit)(l,  284 

Psyf;h  romete*  r  s,  55  I 

electric  MI.  450A/nM,  58 

rotf)r',  57 

hIIijK,  57 
IMjtilleations,  411-410 

air*  alirjanae,  4  14 

CfMlefi  rnariuiil  (NAVAIK  50-11^-11),  414 
federal  rr»etef)r f>IojrlcuI  lruridt)r)okri  (I'MII),  412 
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giiide  to  standard  weather  summaries,  NAVAIH 

50-1C-534,  414 
international  cloud  atlas,  413 
manual  of  the  naval  weather  'e  orntnand, 

NAVWKASKHVCCJMINST  54'    , "  .  - 
meteorological  technical  puhl  413 
naval  weather  service  comm*.  structlons 

(NAVWKASKKVCOMINST),  413 
naval  weather  service  newsletter,  415 
navy  correspondence  manual,  415 
navy  directives  system,  414 
navy  stock  list  of  forms  and  fjuhllcatlonH,  413 
tide  tables,  414 

I'.  S.  navy  meteor  ological  iceanographlc 
supi.oi't  manual,  NA\  U  hASi:iiVC(JMINST 
3M0.1(  ),  412 

O 

(.^ualij>ing  for  advancerrjent,  11 
R 

Madar  altimeters,  29 
Padar  and  satellite  equipment,  102-122 
ground  equipment,  111-117 
AN/1'M(^-29  navy  transporlat)le  terminal  and 
AN/SMC^-10    FhlplKjard   reiulotU  ef|ulpment, 
115 

recrorder  test  set  'rS3011/(]MM,  117 
recorder-weather    data    facslmUe'  UO-402/ 
PMI!,  117 

satelllto  tracViM/  t.ri  AN/SMg-C(V),  112-116 
hiechanlcal     r.  it*  1111*:     traekltig  wjulprnent, 
:i7-122 
jock,  120 

.iietiy^roU>glcal  hatelllt^j  plf)ttlng  tK)ar(l,  1 20 

satellltti  tnu^klng  diagram,  120 

transparcmt  f)r  hltal  f)verlay,  120 

radar    fiicHlmlle    recorder  AN/(iMII-0   (  ), 
107-110 

radar  set  AN/n\S-81,  104 

radar  HiH  AN/ri\S-10f^,  104 
»atellltns  arul  aHHOelated  equljirnent,  110 

hUtfillUoh,  111 
Madar  equipment,  102-110 

corn[K^nent  parth,  107 

opti rational  proc«diireirt,  107 

oporator  rnalnt«nari(j«,  107 
Kadur  1ndlcttt^)rfl,  102-104 
A-Hoan  pr«tt«ntatlon,  102 
faetorw  afftictlni?  radar  performance,  104 
PPI-«eojjti,  103 
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Klll-ficopf.  103 

ranfte  markerfi,  103 
Kadar  observatlonR,  1^2 
nadlatlon.  254 

liadiation  balance  in  th<;  atnDnjjhorc,  250 
atmospheric  radiation,  257 
dlffijfie  flky  radiation,  257 

lu-at  balanc*.*  arid  traiisfoi   in  tlic  atrn  ^^phei  e, 
257 

f^tjriirri  u  y .  25'. 
tr*I  ir*!Hln'il  Wrai  th)  ruli  il  i- 
Kadioactiv  (allo-it,  221^-230 
f.illout  fn»  .Hf^  •ij',f'5-,  222-22r' 
iMdi()a<;tIve  fallout  cornputat lo-;'; ,  229 
iadlr)activr'  fallout  diagram,  :  0-229 
{jlottlriK  procedure,  229 
ufio  of  thr.'  r)VfM'lay,  229 
Kadio  altlirv't'TR,  29 
Kadio  ircvlvarf^,  132-137 

f;ornp.ir.itor'-coiiv<,'r't''i'     ^r'^np*:    /\N/ri(A-H(  ) 
ai)(l  W/IK  \-17(  ).  130 
KadloHorwh-  f^qulprni  fit ,  isr, 
Halijlxjwf^,  305 
Kuln  KagfjH,  00-09 
four  (4)  inch  Ru^^e,  00 
tipping  txicket  ruin 
HutlnK,  acroj^raphor'n  rnatc,  1-15 
(KKCCO   code    OPNAV    3140-2),    appendix  VII 
uerial  rn<-'tfiorolOKlcal  roconnalh fiance  reporting 
codo,  434 

Keeorder  te«t  wet  TS30n/r;MM,  117 
KecordiM-weather  d/d  i  '     nlrnllr  H( J-402/ 1  M (I , 
117 

Hf;oord«,  rn^^tooroloj/Jcal ,  403-404 

autographic  rocordw,  404 

force u«t«  and  warnings,  404 

tnuintonanco  rccordft,  404 

ridHcellanooun  r<)oordH,  404 

monthly  mr'teorologlcul  recr)r(llH,  404 
lUiflijction,  2fll 
Uefraotlon,  2H2 

UtjprfKiuctlon  oquiprnfint,  14H-irj2 
dltU^)  irmchlneH,  14H 

ditto  rruiMtf-r,  14H 

fnidnt<manefi,  149 

opr^ t  allr)r»,  14H 

ft/iffjty  pr<n;atitloiif<,  149 
o/.alld  rria'jhltiMM ,  101,  lij2 

adJiifUrrtcnlN  and  rnrtintdnancti,  ir)2 

MafjTty  pr«r;autJonH ,  102 

stalling  tlm  rnachirH',  151 

wtoppihg  tiitj  machine,  Itt'/ 
xerox  rnuchlnrtt,  149 

eopy  pJipei ,  14!) 


copy     •    '  1 !  Ml,  1  m 
key  opci  :itor,  149 
inaintenarice,  15i 
rnisfeed,  149 

operating  procedures,  119 
print  density,  149 
safety  precautions,  151 
toner, 149 
Reports,  meteorological,  402,  403 

meteorological  recordfi  tr;insrnitt  il  foim.  -^02 
meteorological  station  d«'5.r  fljjtinn  .inrl  nif  M-i- 

mentation  report,  403 
monthly  i)erfionnel  ;^;unitnriry ,  403 
Kcquisition  procedures,  407 
direct  local  procurement,  40H 
MILSTHIP  fo/ms,  408 
piir)llcations  and  forms,  408 
self-service  store  (SKKVMAH'I) ,  408 
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Sallnit;;.  r^7^ 

Sand,  3^.-i 

Satellite  diitfi.  245 

Satellite  obeervationB,  170-181 

APT  preoict  message,  180 

SR  data  and  its  application,  181 

satellite  applications,  179 

satellite  expansion,  179 

flatellite  terminology,  170 

tracking  and  satell'te  location,  180 

SatellUe  tracking  dlugram,  120 
Satellite   tracking   wet   AN7SM'^0(V),   112-1  iiv 
Satellites  and  awsociated  equipment,  liO 
Natellites,  111 
defense    meteorological    fiatellite  program 

(UMSP),  111 
Improved  TIIIOS  operational  system/natlonul 
oceanic  atmospheric  adrnlnistratlon  (ITOS/ 
NCAA),  111 

sychronouH  metoorologicul  satellite/geonta- 
tionary  operational  environmental  natrtllite 
(SMHAK^KS),  111 

Sea  surface  temporaturen,  378 

Sea  water,  phynical  propertied  of,  373 

Seafi    adjarjent   in   the    north  atlantic,  389-390 

Secondary  circulation,  303-  307 

ct^nters  of  action,  303 

)<'tHtreain,  30r> 

migratory  fiyfiUnnri,  304 
antieyelotins,  304 
oyclonefi,  304 

tuot\Htx)t\  wlndM,  30fj 
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security.  4ir)-l2() 

ckiPfiificiitlori  cutep)riefi,  418 
custodial  precLiutions,  420 
custody,  419 

tii'^positi*.)!)  uf  classified  nritei-iiil,  420 
lirnitatiniip  of  security,  418 
pel  son  tl  censorshij),  419 
[)arpose  of  the  security  program,  416 
security  rnatiual,  416 
fitn-nrity  principle,  416 
special  categories,  418 
violations  and  com;)romlsee,  4l9 
Semiautomatic  and  automatic  weather  stations, 
61-66 

AN'/GM'.^  14  (  ),  61-63 
al I'-temperature    measuring  and  recording 
system,  61 

fI<iW-poirit  measuring  and  recording  system, 

61 

maintenance,  63 
oi)eration,  63 

recorder  and  case  assemhly,  63 

\N7r;M.^-29(  ),  64-r)(; 

descripticjn  of  com[)onentfl,  64 
maintenance,  66 
tiieory  of  operation,  66 
Sliipl)oard  types,  124-125 
Skew-T  diagram,  230-238 

coirii)utatIons  on  the  diagram,  236 
diagram  descrii)tIon,  230 
plotting  tiie  diagram,  233 
Smoke,  364 

Solid  to  gas  and  vice  verna,  273 
Sound    ray    transmission   paths    under  water, 
380-383 

Sound  transmission  qualities,  377 

Sound  w.aves,  286 

Sources  of  Informatlc)n,  13-15 

educational  services  officer,  15 

training  films,  13-15 

ti'alnlng  petty  officer,  15 
South  atlantic  currents,  389 
South  pacific  currents,  389 

Span*  parts,  accessories,  and  Instruction  man- 
uals, 4()f; 

Speclall/,^.'(I  meteorological  equi[)ment  and  thoir 
useM,  155-163 
computer  (*quipm(uit,  169 
naval    environmental  data  network  (NPJDN), 
160 

naval  etivl ronmental  difiplay  station  (NKDS), 
162 

upper  alr/v/Ind  oqulpinont,  165-169 
Imlloon  Inflation  equipment,  156 
l)aIloon  Inflation  noz/le  weight  kit  (MK-216/ 
(iVI).  166 
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balloon  launch,  156 
radiosonde  transmitter,  155 
test  and  calibration  equipment,  155 
tracking  equipment,  157 
Standard  atmosphere,  260 
Standards  of  measurement,  260 
Subject-matter  section  identification  sheet,  13 
Submarine  topography,  373 
continental  shelf,  373 
continental  slope,  373 
ocean  basins,  373 
Surface  charts,  193-209 
air-mass  analysis,  207 
frontal  analysis,  201 
international   analysis    code   (FM45.(  )  and 
46,(  )),  208 
isallobaric  analysis,  207 
isobaric  analysis,  199 
isobaric  patterns,  206 
movement  analysis,  208 
plotted  surface  data,  194 
summary,  208 
surface  chart  analysis,  198 
weather  analysis,  208 
Sun,  250 
flares,  251 
plages,  251 

solar  composition,  250 
solar  prominences,  251 
sunspots,  251 
Supply,  404-409 

excess  material,  407 

failed  or  unsatisfactory  meteorological  equip- 
ment, 407 

initial  outfitting,  405 

meteorological  distribution  points,  407 

miscellaneous  supply  procedures,  408 
appropriation  purchases  account  (APA),  409 
navy  stock  account  (NSA),  409 

operating  budgets  and  operating  targets,  (OB/ 
OPTARS),  409 

replenishment,  406 
forms  charts,  and  publications,  406 
helium,  406 
major  equipment,  406 
other  supplies,  406 

requisition  procedures,  407 

spare  parts,  accessories,  and  instruction  man- 
uals, 406,  407 
accessories,  407 
instruction  manual,  407 
spare  parts,  406 
Surface  weather  observations  (ship)  form  (NWSC 
3140/8),  431 
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System  of  measurements,  259 
CGS  and  FPS  systems,  259 
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Telephones,  153 
Teletype  data,  242 

Teletype  support  and  maintenance,  126-127 
Teletypes,  123-132 

shipboard  types,  124-125 

model  28TT-48(  )/UG,  125 

m«:Kiel  28TT"69(  )/UG,  125 
shore  types,  123 

model  28  R/O,  124 

model  40  teletypewriter,  123 
teletype    support   and   maintenance,  126-127 

changing  paper,  126 

changing  ribbons,  126 

changing  tape,  127 
Temperature,  261-268,  375 
definition,  261 
heat  transfer,  267 

methods,  267 

specific  heat,  268 
temperature  scales,  262 

absolute  scale  (kelvin),  262 

Celsius  scale,  262 

fahrenheit  scale,  262 

mathematical  methods,  262 

scale  conversions,  262 
vertical  distribution,  264 

layers  of  the  atmosphere,  266 

terms,  264 

Temperature  gradient,  world,  289-294 

Temperature,  humidity,  and  precipitation,  50-69 
oceanographic  temperature  sensors,  69 

contact  sensors,  69 

non-contact  sensors,  69 
psychrometers,  55-61 

electric  ML450A/UM,  58 

rotor,  57 

sling,  57 

rain  gapes,  66-69 

four  (4)  inch  gage,  66 

tipping  bucket  rain  gage,  68 
semiautomatic  and  automatic  weather  stations, 

61-66 

AN/GMQ-14(  ),  61-64 
AN/GMQ-29(  ),  64 
tliermonv  ters,  54 
sheltoi  .  55 
standard,  55 
Terminology,  oceanographic,  371-373 


Tertiary  circulations,  307-310 

eddies  and  turbulence,  310 

foehn  wine'  307 

funnel  effect,  310 

glacier  winds,  310 

land  and  sea  breezes,  307 

mountain  and  valley  winds,  307 
Test  and  calibration  equipment,  150 
The  3-cell  theory,  295 

The    governing   fundamentals   of  meteorology, 
249-288 
adiabatic  process,  274-276 

description,  274 

lapse  rates,  274 
change  of  state,  272-274 

liquid  to  gas  and  vice  versa,  272 

liquid  to  solid  and  vice  versa,  272 

solid  to  gas  ind  vice  versa,  273 
definition  of  meteorology,  249 
earth-sun  relationship,  249-257 

disposition  of  isolation,  254 

earth,  251 

isolation,  254 

radiation,  254 

radiation   balance   in   the   atmosphere,  256 
sun,  250 
humidity,  270-272 
terms,  271 

water  vapor  chara  jteristics,  270 
matter,  257-259 
definition,  257 

physical  properties  of  meteorological  signifi- 
cance, 258 

states,  258 
nr».otion,  276-279 

balance  of  forces— wind,  277 

Bernoulli's  theorem,  278 

laws  of  motion,  276 

terms,  276 
optical  phenomena,  279-284 

atmospheric  optical  phenomena,  283 

light,  279 

reflection,  281 

refraction,  282 
pressure,  260 

pascal's  law,  261 

standard  atmosphere,  260 

standards  of  measurements,  260 

vertical  distribution,  261 
pressure-temperature-density  relationship, 

268-270 

gas  laws,  269 

kinetic  theory  of  gases,  268 
properties  of  sound,  284-288 
application  of  sound  in  sonar  operation,  288 
characteristics  of  sound,  287 
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The   governing  fundamentals  of  meteorology  — 
Continued 

sound  waves,  286 

wave?;,  285 

what  is  sound,  284 
system  of  measurements,  259 

CGS  and  FPS  systems,  259 
temperature,  2^1-26^ 

definition,  261 

heat  transfer,  207 

temperature  rcak'S.  262 

vertical  d:  tribution,  264 

Thernr.ometei  s,  54 
pheiters,  55 
standard,  55 

Thunderstorms,  365 

Tide  tables,  414 

Tipping  bugket  rain  gage,  68 

Topography,  submarine,  373 

Tornadoes,  363 

Tracking  equipment,  157 

Tracking     equipment,     mechanical  satellite, 
117-122 

Training  films,  13-15 

Training  petty  officer,  15 

Transmissometer  AN/GMQ-10(  ),  92-101 

Transparent  orbital  overlay,  120 

Tropical  cyclones,  339 

Tropical  systems,  336-345 

Intertropical  convergence  zone  (ITCZ),  337-339 
seasonal  variation,  339 
weather  along  the  ITCZ,  337 
tropical  cyclones,  339 
characteristics  of  tropical  cyclones,  341 
classification  of  tropical  cyclones,  340 
life  cycle  of  tropical  cyclone,  340 
seasons  and  regions  of  occurrence,  345 
tropical  waves,  336 

Tropical  waves,  336 

True  wind  computer  CP-264/UM,  47 

Typewriters,  153 
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U.S.  navy  meteorological  and  oceanographic sup- 
port manual,  NAVWEASERVCOMINST  3140.1(  ), 
412 

Upper  air  charts,  209-216 

analysis  elements,  214 

analysis  technique,  216 
plotted  data,  211 

upper  air  chart  analysis,  212 

upper  air  features,  212 
Upper  air  observations,  188-192 


Upper  air/wind  equipment,  155-159 
balloon  inflation  equipment,  156 
balloons,  156 
helium  regulator,  156 

universal  balloon  balance  (ML-575UM),  156 

balloon  launch,  156 
balloon  shroud,  156 
parachute,  157 
train  regulator,  157 

calcu'' tcTS,  computers,  and  plotting  boards, 
159 

radiosonde  transmitter,  155 

t  and  ca  ibration  equipment,  155 
r...n^'dity  ch  iml^r  ML-428/UM,  155 
raui(  3ondt  ^;  jeline  check  sets  AN/GMM- 

];  ),  AN/GMM-3,  and  AN/UMM-l,  155 
si^'^pl  [generators,  155 
tracking  equipment,  157 
radiosonde  recorders/ receptors/ receivers, 
157 

shipboard  theodolite,  157 
shore-type  theodolite,  157 
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Vertical  distribution,  261 

Visibility  and  clouds,  70-101 
definitions,  70 

determining  clouds  and  visibility,  71-75 

control  tower  visibility,  78 

determination  of  stratification,  71 

determining  cloud  heights,  74 

determining  visibility,  75 

observing  aids,  75 

prevailing  visibility,  75 

runway  visibilities  (RVV),  78 

runway  visual  range  (RVR),  79 

sector  visibility,  75 

sky  cover  amounts,  72 

variable  sky  cover,  74 

variable  visibility,  77 

visibility,  75 
forms,  79 

MFl-10  entries,  79 

NWSC  3140/8  entries,  81 

recording  charts,  81 

Vlnlblllty  measuring  equipment,  92-101 
transmissometer  AN/GMQ-10(  ),  92-101 
components,  92 
maintenance,  98 
office  installation,  lOl 
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Visibility  measuring  equipment  -  Continued 
operation.  93-98 
test  equipment,  101 
theory  of  operation,  98 
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Watch  routines,  164-248 
filing  and  display,  238-248 

disposal,  248 

facsimile  data,  243 

other  data,  246 

satellite  aata,  245 

teletype  data,  24'^ 

weather  warnings,  245 
observations,  164-176 

observational  programs  and  code  systems,  165 

oceanographic  observations,  83-188 

radar  observations,  182 

satellite  observations,  176 

surface  observations,  166-174 

upper  air  observations,  188-192 
plotting  and  analyzing,  193-222 

oceanographic  charts,  216 

surface  charts,  193 

upper  air  charts,  209 
procedures,  164 

standing  the  watch,  164 

types  of  duties,  164 
radioactive  fallout,  222-230 

fallout  messages,  222-225 

radioactive  fallout  computations,  229 

radioactive  fallout  diagram,  225-229 
skew-T  diagram,  230-238 

computations  on  the  diagram,  236 

diagram  description,  230 

plotting  the  diagram,  233 

Water  masses  and  types,  391-395 
circulation,  395 
distribution,  392-395 
central  water  masses,  392 
deep  and  bottom  water  masses,  395 
equatorial  water  masses,  392 
Intermediate  water  masses,  394 
flubantarctlc   and   subarctic   water  masses, 
394 

formation,  392 

Waterspouts,  363 

Water  vapor  characteristics,  270 

pressure  palton's  law),  270 

temperature,  270 

Waves,  285 

Weather  data  designators,   appendix  IX,  437 


Weather  services,  399-402 
centralization  concept,  399 

common  services  provided  by  NAVWKASKUV 
units,  399 

utilization  of  common  wealth,  399 
local  meteorological  services,  400 

local  forecasts  and  outlook,  400 
other  meteorological  services,  401 

climatologlcal  services,  401 

quality  assurance,  402 

special  services,  402 
weather  broadcasts  to  operating  forces,  400 

Weather  units  ashore,  398 

Weathervision  system?,  139-141 

AN/GMQ-19A(V)  and  AN/GMQ-27(V)  weather- 
visions,  139,  140 
maintenance,  140 
presentation,  140 

Weather  warnings,  245 

Wind,  33-36 
definitions,  33 
forms,  34-36 

MFl-10  entries,  34 

NWSC  3140/8  entries,  36 
wind  measurements,  34 

Wind  computers,  47-49 
maintenance,  49 

true  wind  computer  CP-264/UM,  47 

Wind  equipment,  33-49 

shipboard  wind  system  type  B3,  46 
wind,  33-36 

definitions,  33 

forms,  34-36 

wind  measurements,  34 
wind  computers,  47-49 

maintenance,  49 

true  wind  computer  CP-264/UM,  47 
wind  measuring  set  AN/PMQ-3(  ),  36-39 

maintenance,  38 

operation,  36 
wind  measuring  set  AN/UMQ-5(  ),  39-46 

components,  39 

maintenance,  46 

operation,  43 

Wind  V'ive/wirji  speed  table,  appendix  VI,  433 

World  climate,  298 

classification  of  climate,  299 
climate  defined,  299 
climatic  controls,  299 
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World  climate  —  Continued 
climatic  types,  299 
climatic  zones,  299 

X 

Xerox  machines,  149 
copy  paper,  149 
copy  reduction,  151 


Xerox  machines— Continued 
key  operator,  149 
maintenance,  151 
m'sfeed,  149 

operating  procedures,  149 
print  density,  149 
safety  precautions,  151 
toner,  149 
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NAVEDTRA  10363-E 


Piepaiod  by  tho  ';avdl  Kducntion  and  Training  Program  Development 
Con tor ,   Pensacola ,  Florida 


'.our  NRCC  contains  a  set  ot  assign- 
ments and  self-scorinq  answer  sheets 
(packaged  separately) .  The  Rate  Training 
Manual,    Aerographor '  s  Mate  3  &  2, 
NAVEDTRA   10  36  3-E  ,   is  your  textbook  for 
the  NRCC.   If  an  errata  sheet  comes  with 
the  N'RCC ,  make  all  indicated  changes  or 
corrections.   Do  not  change  or  correct 
the  textbook  or  assignments   in  any  other 
way . 

now  TO  COMPLLTE  THIS  COURSE  SUCCESSFULLY 

Study  the  textbook  pages  given  at 
the  beginning  of  each  assiqnment  before 
trying  to  amswer  the  items.  Pay  attention 
to  t£ibles  and  illustrations  as  they 
contain  a  lot  of  information.  Making  your 
own  drawings  can  help  you  understand  the 
subject  matter.  Also,   read  the  learning 
objectives  that  precede  the  sets  of  items. 
The  learning  objectives  and  items  are 
based  on  the  subject  matter  or  study 
material  in  the  textbook.  The  objectives 
tell  you  what  you  should  be  able  to  do 
by  studying  assigned  textual  material 
and  answer!       the  items. 

At  this  point  you  should  be  ready 
to  answer  the  items  in  the  assic^nment. 
Read  each  item  carefully.  Select  the 
BEST  AMSWER  for  each  item,  consulting 
your  textbook,  when  necessary.  He  sure 
to  select  the  BEST  ANSWER  from  'uhe 
subject  matiier  in  the  textbook.  You  may 
discuss  difficult  points  in  the  course 
with  others.  However,   the  answer  you 
select  must  be  your  own.  Usi'  only  the 
self-scoring  answer  yheet  designated 
for  your  assignment.  Follow  the  scoring 
directions  given  on  the  answer  sheet 
itself  and  elsewhere  in  this  course. 

Your  NRCC  will  be  administered  by 
your  command  or,   in  the  case  of  small 
commands ,  by  the  Naval  Education  and 
Training  Program  Development  Center. 
No  matter  who  administers  your  course 
you  can  complete  it  successfully  by 
earning  grades  that  average  3.2  or 


higher.  If  you  are  on  active  duty,  the 
average  of  your  grades  in  all  assign- 
ments must  be  at  least  3.2.  If  you  are 
NOT  on  active  duty,  the  average  of  your 
grades  in  all  assignments  of  each 
creditable  unit  must  be  at  least  3.2. 
The  unit  breakdown  of  the  course,  if 
any,   is  shown  later  under  Naval  Reserve 
Retirement  Credit. 

WHEN  YOUR  COURSE  IS  ADMINISTERED 
liY  LOCAL  COMMAND 

As  soon  as  you  have  *  finished  an 
assignment,  submit  the  completed  self- 
scorina  answer  sheet  to  the  officer 
designated  to  administer  it.  He  will 
check  the  accuracy  of  your  score  and 
discuss  with  you  the  items  tha.t  you  do 
not  understand.  You  may  wish  to  record 
your  score  on  the  assignment  itself  since 
the  self-scoring  answer  sheet  is  not 
returned . 

If  you  are  completing  this  NRCC  to 
become  eligible  to  take  the  fleetwide 
advancement  examination,   follow  a 
schedule  that  will  enable  you  to  complete 
all  assignments  in  time.  Your  schedule 
should  call  for  the  completion  of  at 
least  one  assignment  per  month. 

Although  you  complete  the  course 
successfully,   the  Navi*l  Education  and 
Training  Program  Development  Center  will 
not  issue  you  a  l.etter  of  satisfactory 
completion.  Your  command  will  make  a  note 
in  your  service  record,  giving  you  credit 
for  your  work . 

WHEN  YOUR  COURSE  IS  ADMINISTERED 
BY  THE  NAVAL  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 
PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER 

After  finishing  an  assignment,  go 
on  to  the  next.  Retain  each  completed 
self-scoring  answer  sheet  until  you 
finish  all  the  assignments  in  a  unit  (or 
in  the  course  if  it  is  not  divided  into 
ur  Ks).  Using  the  envelopes  provided, 


i 
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mail  your  self-scorod 
Naval  Education  and  Tr 
Development  Center  who 
be  verified  and  record 
blanks  at  the  top  of  e 
are  filled  in.  Unless 
information  required, 
impossible  to  give  you 
work.  You  may  wish  to 
on  the  assignments  sin 
answer  sheets  are  not 


inswer  sheets  to  the 
aining  Program 
re  the  scores  will 
ed.  Make  sure  all 
ach  answer  sheet 
you  furnish  all  the 
it  will  be 

credit  for  your 
record  your  scores 
ce  the  self-scoring 
returned . 


The  Naval  Education  and  Train 'ng 
Program  Development  Center  will  isbue  a 
letter  of  satisfactory  completion  to 
certify  successful  completion  of  the 
coui-se   (or  a  creditable  unit  of  the 
course) .  To  receive  a  course-completion 
letter,   follow  the  directions  given  on 
the  course-completion  form  in  the  back 
of  this  NRCC. 

You  may  keep  the  textbook  and 
assignments   for  this  course.  Recurn  them 
only  in  the  event  you  disenroll  from  the 
course  or  otherwise   fail  to  complete  the 
course.  Directions   for  returning  the 
textbook  and  assignments  are  given  on  the 
book-return  form  in  the  back  of  this 
NRCC. 

PREPARING  FOR  YOUR  ADVANCEMENT 
EXAMINATION 

Your  examination  for  advancement  is 
based  on  the  Manual  of  Navy  Enlisted  Man- 
power and  Personnel  Classification  and 
Occupational  Standards    (NAVPERS  18068-D) . 
The  sources  of  questions  in  this  examina- 
tion are  given  in  the  Bibliography  for  Ad- 
vancement Study   (NAVEDTRA  10052) .  Since 
your  NRCC  and  textbook  are  among  the 
sources  listed  in  this  bibliography,  be 
sure  to  study  both  in  preparing  to  take 
your  advancement  examination.     The  stand- 
ards for  your  rating  may  have  changed 
since  your  course  and  textbook  were 
printed,  so  refer  to  the  latest  editions 
of  NAVPERS  18068-D  and  NAVEDTRA  10052. 


NAVAL  RESERVE  RETIREMENT  CREDIT 

This  course  is  evaluated  at  24  Naval 
Reserve  retirement  points,  which  will  be 
credited  in  units  as  follows:     Unit  1: 
12  points  upon  satisfactory  completion  of 
Assignments  1  through  6;  and.  Unit  2:  12 
points  upon  satisfactory  completion  of 
Assignments  7  through  12.     These  points 
are  creditable  to  personnel,  eligible  to 
receive  them  under  current  directives 
governing  retirement  of  Naval  Reserve 
personnel.     Naval  Reserve  retirement  credit 
will  not  be  given  for  this  course  if  the 
student  has  previously  received  retirement 
credit  for  any  Aerographer ' s  Mate  3  &  2, 
NRCC  ECC. 


COURSE  OBJECTIVE 

The  objective  of  this  course  is  to 
provide  the  Aerographer * s  Mate  with  infor- 
mation on  the  enlisted  rating  structure, 
rating  requirements,  procedures  for 
advancement,  and  sources  of  information; 
operation,  care,  use,  and  maintenance  of 
pressure,  wind,  temperature,  humidity, 
precipitation,  cloud,  and  visibility 
equipment,  and  recording  procedures;  the 
function,  operation,  care,   and  use  of 
radar  and  satellite  equipment;  operation, 
care ,  use ,  and  operational  procedures  for 
communications,  office,  and  specialized 
meteorological  equipment;  watch  routines 
including  observational  programs,  pro-  • 
cedures,  and  code  systems,  plotting  and 
analyzing  surface,  upper  air,  oceano- 
graphic,  and  specialized  weather  charts, 
the  filing  and  display  of  weather  data; 
the  fundamentals  of  oceanography;  adn.in- 
istration,  publication,  and  supply;  basic 
meteorology  including  air  masses  and  fronts, 
circulation  patterns,  and  meteorological 
elements • 


While  working  on  this  nonresident 
career  course,  you  may  refer  freely  to 
the  text.     You  may  seek  advice  and  instruc- 
tion from  others  on  problems  arising  in 
the  course,  but  the  solutions  submitted 
must  be  the  result  of  your  own  work  and 
decisions.     You  are  prohibited  from  re- 
ferring to  or  copying  the  solutions  of 
others,  or  giving  completed  solutions  to 
anyone  else  taking  the  same  course. 
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Naval  nonresident  career  courses  may  include  a  variety  of  items      multiple-choice,  true-false, 
matching,  etc.    The  items  are  not  grouped  by  type;  regardless  of  type,  they  are  presented  in  the  same 
general  sequence  as  the  textbook  material  upon  which  they  are  based.    This  presentation  is  designed 
to  preserve  continuity  of  thought,  permitting  step-by-step  development  of  ideas.    Some  courses  use 
many  types  of  items,  others  only  a  few.    The  student  can  readily  identify  the  type  of  each  Item  (and 
the  action  required  of  him)  through  Inspection  of  the  samples  given  below. 

MULTIPLE-CHOICE  ITEMS 

Each  item  contains  several  alternatives,  one  of  which  provides  the  best  answer  to  the  item. 
Select  the  best  alternative  and  erase  the  appropriate  box  on  the  answer  sheet. 


SAMPLE 

s-1.  The  first  person  to  be  appointed  Secretary  of  Defense 
under  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  was 

1.  George  Marshall 

2.  James  Forrestal 

3.  Chester  Nimitz 

4.  Wi 1 1 iam  Halsey 


The  erasure  of  a  correct  answer  Is  In- 
dicated in  this  way  on  the  answer  sheet: 


1 

T 

2 
F 

.1 

■ 

C 

TRUE-FALSE  ITEMS 

Determine  if  the  statement  Is  true  or  false.  If  any  part  of  the  statement  is  false  the  state- 
ment is  to  be  considered  false.    Erase  the  appropriate  box  on  the  answer  sheet  as  indicated  below. 

The  erasure  of  a  correct  answer  Is  also 
indicated  in  this  way  on  the  answer 
sheet: 


s-2, 


SAMPLE 

Any  naval  officer  is  authorized  to  correspond 
officially  with  a  bureau  of  the  Navy  Department 
without  his  commanding  officer's  endorsement. 


MATCHING  ITEMS 


1 
T 

2 
F 

s-2 

The  task 

is  to  select  the  item  in  column  B  which  Is  the  best  match  for  the  Item  In  column  A  that  Is  being 
considered.    Specific  instructions  are  given  with  each  set  of  Items.,  Select  the  numbers  Identifying 
the  answers  and  erase  the  appropriate  boxes  on  the  answer  sheet. 


SAMPLE 

In  items  s-3  through  s-6,  match  the  name  of  the  shipboard  officer  In  column  A  by  selecting  from 
column  B  the  name  of  the  department  in  which  the  officer  functions. 


A.  Officers 
s-3.  Damage  Control  Assistant 
s-4.  CIC  Officer 
s-5.  Assistant  for  Disbursing 
s-6.  Communications  Officer 


B.  Departments 

1.  Operations  Department 

2.  Engineering  Department 

3.  Supply  Department 


The  erasure  of  a  correct  answer  Is  In- 
dicated In  this  way  on  the  answer  sheet: 


How  To  Score  Your  immediate  Knowledge  of  Results  (IKOR)  Answer  Sheets 

Total  the  number  of  In-   Sample  only 

correct  erasures  (those 
that  show  page  numbers) 
^^-Z^for  each  Item  and  place 
In  the  blank  space  at 
the  end  of  each  Item. 


Number  of  boxes 
erased  Incorrectly 


Your  score 


0-2 


4.0 


3-7 


bottom  of  EACH  JnsweTsteeE'  "^"""''^  °'  ""^  '^"'^  ^"  ^^"^^ 


NOTICE: 


,nH?  "f"    "?r'  '  appears,  review  text  (starting  on  that  page)  and  erase  again 

until    c,    CC  .  or    CCC    appears.    For  courses  administered  by  the  Center,  the  maximum 
""^r  ;?L^?°^"^^,^°;:J""''''^«/l;?sures)  wm  be  deducted  from  each  Item  which  does  NOT  have- 
HeL:  aSS  I  St.  for  iTTtZT)}'-'-'  '  '  P^s-  for  three  choice. 


Ill 
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Assignment  1 


Aer^&rapher's  Mate  Rating  and  Pressure  Equipment 


Text:     Pages  i  -  32 


In  this  course  you  will  demonstrate  that  learning  has  taken  place  by  correctly  answering 
training  items.    The  mere  physical  act  of  indicating  a  choice  on  an  answer  sheet  is  not  in  itself 
important;  it  is  the  mental  achievement,  in  whatever  form  it  may  take,  prior  to  the  physical  act 
that  is  important  and  toward  which  nonresident  career  course  learning  objectives  are  directed. 
The  selection  of  the  correct  choice  for  a  course  training  item  indicates  that  you  have  fulfilled, 
at  least  in  part,  t^'«.  stated  objective(s) . 


The  accompli.  nt 
memo,  cannot  readli^  be 
demonstrate  by  means  of 
to  perform  the  physical 
example,  the  mental  act 
be  readily  demonstrated 

The  comprehensive 
of  the  course  in  terras 


of  certain  objectives,  for  example,  a  physical  act  such  as  drafting  a 
determined  by  means  of  objective  type  course  items;  however,  you  can 
answers  co  training  items  that  you  have  acquired  the  requisite  knowledge 
act.     The  accomplishment  of  certain  other  learning  objectives,  for 
s  of  comparing,  recognizing,  evaluating,  choosing,  selecting,  etc.,  may 
in  a  course  by  indicating  the  correct  answers  to  training  items. 

objective  for  this  course  has  already  been  given.  It  states  the  purpose 
of  what  yoi«  vill  be  able  to  do  as  you  complete  the  course. 


The  detailed  objectives  m  each  assignment  state  what  you  should  accomplish  as  you  progress 
through  the  course.    They  may  appear  singly  or  in  clusters  of  closely  related  objectives,  as 
appropriate;  they  are  follow?-   .>y  items  which  will  enable  you  to  indicate  your  accomplishment. 

All  objectives  in  this  course  are  learning  objectives  and  items  are  teaching  items.  They 
point  out  important  things,  they  assist  in  learning,  and  they  should  enable  you  to  do  a  better 
job  for  the  Navy. 

}*his  self-study  course  is  only  one  part  of  the  total  Navy  training  program;  by  its  very 
nature  it  can  take  you  only  part  of  the  way  to  a  training  goal.    Practical  experience,  schools, 
selected  reading,  and  the  desira  to  accomplish  are  also  necessary  to  round  out  a  fully  meaning- 
ful training  program.  * 


1-1. 


Learning  Objective:     Identify  the 
general  contents  of  chapter  1  of 
the  text,  distinguish  between 
general  and  service  ratings,  and 
between  the  terms  rate  and  rating. 


In  what  manual  are  the  minimum  professional 
qualifications  for  advancement  in  all  rat- 
ings listed? 

1.  NAVPERS  10056-D 

2.  NAVPERS  18068  (Series) 

3.  NAVEDTRA  10052-W 
NAVEDTRA  10315-B 


1-2.    What  do  the  qualifications  of  a  general 
rating  reflect? 

1.  Civilian  skills  identified  with  a 
peacetime  Navy 

2.  Civilian  skills  identified  with  a 
wartime  Navy 

3.  Broad  occupational  fields  of  related 
duties  and  functions 

A.    Subdivisions  or  specialties  within 
broad  occupation  fields 


1-3. 


What  term  identifies  personnel  occupation- 
ally  by  pay  grade? 

1.  Ra':e 

2.  Rating 

3.  Assignment 
^.  Billet 


1 


GOO 


1-4.  The  rating  structure  for  naval  enlisted 
personnel  in  the  AG  rating  provides  Toi" 
what  type(s)  oi  iUtinga? 

1.  Service  ratings  only 

2.  General  ratings  only 

3.  General  ana  service  racings  only 

4.  General,  service    and  emergency  ratings 

1-5.    The  specific  duties  which  you  will  perform 
at  your  assigned  activity  will  depend 
largely  upon  the 

1.  Navy  schools  you  have  attended 

2.  individual  capabilities  of  the  AGs 
assigned  to  your  activity 

3.  type  of  activity  to  which  you  are 
assigned 

4.  type  and  number  of  correspond'^"^. 
courses  you  have  completed 

1-6.     An  AG3  must  have  technical  knowledge  of  all 
but  which  of  the  following? 

1.  rhf  general  characteristics  of  basic 
frontal  systems 

2.  The  application  of  basic  laws  of 
motion 

3.  The  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary 
circulations  of  the  atmosphere 

4.  The  principles  and  procedures  of 
visual  upper  wind  observations 


:-9.     In  addition  to  receiving  an  increased  amount 
of  pay,  the  personal  benefits  realized  from 
an  advancement  should  include  which  of  the 
following? 

1.  A  feeling  of  accomplishment  only 

2.  Greater  interest  in  the  jobs  to  be  done 
only 

3.  Increased  respect  from  both  supervisors 
and  subordinates  only 

4.  A  feeling  of  accomplishment,  greater 
interest  in  the  jobs  to  be  done,  and 
increased  respect  from  both  supervisors 
and  subordinates 

1-10.    Which  of  the  following  systems  allows  a 

coranand  to  evaluate  the  overall  abilities 
of  an  individual  in  a  day-to-day  work 
n1 tunticn? 

'[ .     Record  of  Practical  Factors 
!.     Personnel  Qualification  Standards 

3.  Personnel  Advancement  Requirement 
Program 

4.  Bibliography  for  Advancement 

1-11.    Which  s.>ction(s)  of  the  NAVPERS  1414/4 
contains  a  checkoff  list  of  task  state- 
ments? 

1.  I  and  III 

2.  I  only 

3.  II  only 

4.  Ill  only 


Learning  Objective:     Recognize  advan- 
tages of,  procedures  for,  and  mate- 
rials to  be  studied  in  preparation 
for  advanciment ,  and  princip]es  of 

le^  ./jt  J 


1-7.     As  rn  /C    dvances,  his  success  is  judged 
ircri'  .  -ingly  in  terms  of  the 

1 .  amount  of  work  he  does 

2.  amount  of  efficient  work  his  men  do 

3.  number  of  different  billets  he  has  held 

4.  neatness  and  orderliness  of  the  work 
areas  for  which  he  is  responsible 

1-8.     Wlilch  of  the  following  publications  should 
the  AG  striker  study  in  order  to  learn  the 
leadership  qualities  expected  of  him  when 
he  advances  to  a  petty  officer  rate? 

1.  Aerographer^s  Mate  3  &  2,  NAVEDTRA 
10363-E 

2.  Bibliography  for  Advancement  Study, 
NAVEDTRA  10052  (Series) 

3.  Military  Requirements  for  Petty  Officer 
3  &  2,  NAVEDTRA  10056  (Series) 

4.  List  of  Training  Manuals  and  Corre- 
spondence Courses,  NAVEDTRA  10061 
(Series) 


1-12.  The  knowledge  and  skills  required  of  a 
particular  rating  concerning  a  SPECIFIC 
weapons  system  3re  analyzed  in  the 

1.  applicable  Rate  Training  Manual 

2.  Personnel  Qualifications  Standards  (PQS) 

3.  Manual  of  Qualifications  for  Advancement 

4.  Record  of  Practical  Factors 

1-13.  Guidelines  for  self-study  of  fundamentals 
normally  taught  in  Preparatory,  Fundamen- 
tals, and  Class-A  schools  are  outlined  in 
which  PQS  section? 

1.  Theory— 100  Series 

2.  Systems — 200  Series 

3.  Watch  stations — 300  Series 

4.  Qualifications  cards — 400  Series 

1-14.  Which  section  of  the  Personnel  Qualifica- 
tions Standards  contain  items  designed  to 
determine  if  an  individual  has  the  abili- 
ties necessary  to  cope  with  the  maintenance 
of  a  system? 

1.  Theory— 100  Series 

2.  Systems— 200  Series 

3.  Watch  stations — 300  Series 

4.  Qualifications  cards— 400  Series 


[>  (J  1. 
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1-15.    What  does  a  letter  following  the  NAVEDTRA 
number  assigned  to  the  Bibliography  for 
Advancement  Study »  NAVEDTRA  10052 
(Series),  indicate? 

1.  The  BUYERS  Notice  that  supersedes  the 
publication 

2.  A  revision  to  the  publication 

3.  A  supplement  to  the  publication 

A.    The  effective  date  of  the  publication 

1-16.    Your  textbook  states  that  you  should  study 
the  references  which  are  reronnnended  as 
well  as  those  that  are  mandatory  in  the 
study  bibliography  in  NAVEDTRA  1005?. 
because 

1.  completion  of  these  courses  is  neces- 
sary for  being  recommended  for  the 
next  rate 

2.  these  references  may  fur-.iish  source 
material  for  some  questions  in  the 
written  examination  for  advancement 

3.  you  canrc't  be  advanced  witnout  being 
examined  on  these  references 

A.  these  references  are  for  your  knowl- 
edge only  and  are  not  to  be  used  for 
advancemenf  items 

1-17.     Before  being  eligible  to  take  the  Navy- 
wide  advancement  examination  for  a  rate, 
the  AG  must    zomplete  those  training 
manuals  marked  with  an      terisk  (*)  in 
which  publication? 

1.  The  "Quals"  Man il,  NAVPERS  18068 
(Series) 

2.  List  of  TraininK  Manuals  and  Corre- 
spondence Cours  F .  NAVEDTRA  10061 
(Series) 

3.  Training  Publications  for  Advancement, 
NAVEDTRA  10052  (Series) 

A.    Manual  of  Enlisted  Classifications, 
NAVPERS  15106  (Series) 

1-1?.    What  are  the  general  qualifications  which 
all  enlisted  personnel  are  tixpected  to 
demonstrate  as  a  minimum  for  advancement 
at  all  rate  levels? 

1.  Knowledge  factors 

2.  Practical  factors 

3.  Military  standards/reou ireraents 
A.    Professional  qualifications 


1-20.    The  word  bajic,  as  used  in  Rate  Training 
Manual  titles,  has  which  of  the  following 
meanings  relative  to  the  material  in  the 
basic  manual? 

1.  The  material  is  common  to  several  Navy 
ratings 

2.  The  material  should  be  studied  by  all 
Navy  personnel 

3.  The  material  is  simple  and  fundamental 
enough  to  be  understood  by  beginners 

A.     The  material  is  basic  ol  fundamental 
to  the  rating  from  wf  '  '    "he  title  is 
derived 

1-21.     NAVEDTRA  10061  (Ser      )  may  help  you  in 
planning  your  study  program  for  advance- 
ment because  it  lists  the 

1.  recrmmended  and  required  rate  training 
manuals 

2.  correspondence  courses  and  ttaining 
manuals 

3.  minimum  requirements  for  advancement 
A.     recoTTJTiended  correspondence  courses 

1-22.    The  fundamental  purpose  of  a  Rate  Training 
Manual  is  to 

1.  aid  personnel  to  advance 

2.  offer  advanced  study  to  graduates  of 
Navy  schools 

3.  teach  specific  equipments  to  personnel 
in  specific  ratings 

A.     cover  the  professional  and  military 
aspects  of  specific  rates 


Learning  Objective:     Indicate  recom- 
mended ways  to  study  a  training 
manual. 


L-23.    What  Is  the  first  step  to  take  prior  to 

beginning  study  of  a  Rate  Training  Manual? 

1.  Read  the  chapter  headings 

2.  Outline  the  entire  manual 

3.  Familiarize  yourself  with  the  entire 
manual 

A.    Prepare  a  list  of  questions  to  be 
answered  as  study  progresses 


Learning  Objectives:  Identify  types 
of  training  manuals  and  how  they  are 
numbered . 


1-19.    What  kind  of  training  manual  is  Aerogra- 
pher's  Mate  3  &  2,  NAVEDTRA  10363-E? 

1.  Basic 

2.  Rating 

3.  General 

A.     Subject  matter 

3 
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1-24.     The  reasons  why  suggestions  4  and  7  are 

included  in  the  list  of  study  suggestions 
given  in  your  textbook  is  that  in  follow- 
ing them  you 

T.     write  an  outline  of  the  manual  which 
will  be  a  valuable  reference  for 
future  study 

2.  are  able  to  peg  each  subject  to  an 
individual  qualification  giv^jn  in 
the  "Quals"  Manual 

3.  are  able  to  separate  the  military 
qualifications  from  the  pr  i  onal 
qualifications  In  the  textb^Tok 

A.     familiarize  yourself  with  tV-  .'^ 

and  contents  of  the  manual  a  'ate 
the  subject  areas  to  your  pae>L  I'xper- 
iences  thereby  creating  an  excellent 
learning  situation 


1-25. 


1-26. 


1-27. 


1-28. 


1-31. 


When  must  you  i^uccessf ul ly  complete  the 
K-A  or  E-5  military  leadership  examina- 
tion? 

1.  At  the  same  time  the  professional 
examination  is  administered 

2.  Prior  to  participating  in  the  profes- 
sional examination 

3.  After  successfully  completing  the 
professional  examination 

A.     At  any  tine,  as  appropriate 


Which  of  the  following  is  NOT  a  factor  in 
determining  the  final  multiple  r;ore? 

1.  Time  in  rate 

2.  Annual  evaluation 

3.  Selection  board  1-32. 
A.     Time  in  service 


W>iich  of  the  following  is  NOT  a  purpose  of 
the  Subject-Matter  Section  Identification 
Sheet? 

1.  It  represents  the  subject-matter 
sections  of  the  examination 

2.  It  enables  you  to  immediately  analyze 
your  relative  standing  with  ot'.»or 
vho  took  che  e^.c»diinat ion 

3.  It  is  used  fcr  purposi^n  of  command 
review 

A.  It  indicates  the  occupational  stand- 
ards used  to  support  the  examination 
questions 


1-29.     Refer  to  figure  1-A .     Section  3  of  the 
Profile  Analysis  Form  indicates  the 
candidates  relative  standing  was  in  the 

1.  upper  30% 

2.  lower  A0% 

3.  lower  30% 
A.     upper  A0% 

1-30.     The  Profile  Analysis  Form  provide:;  all  but 
which  of  the  following? 

1.  ^Examination  status 

2.  Final  multiple 

3.  Advancement  date 

A.     Minimum  multiple  required  for  advance- 
ment 


Learning  Objective:     Recognize  obser- 
vation and  computational  procedures 
for  determining  pressur3  measurements 
to  be  entered  on  the  various  meteoro- 
logical forms. 


Tile  Profile  Analysis  Form  is  used  in  con- 
junction with  the 

1.  Subject-Matter  Section  Identification 
Sheet 

2.  Rate  Training  Manual 

3.  Record  of  Practical  Factors 

A.     Bibliography  for  Advancement  Study 


Which  of  the  following  Is  a  theoretical 
reduction  of  station  pressure  used  to 
give  all  stations  a  standard  reference 
level? 

1.  Pressure  altitude 

2.  Altimeter  setting 

3.  Sea  level  pressure, 
A.     Atmospheric  pressure 

What  is  the  problem  in  reading  the  aneroid 
barometer  that  causes  the  pressure  reading 
Lo  be  higher  or  lower  than  the  correct 
reading? 

1.  Angle  of  parallax 

2.  Angle  of  incidence 

3.  Latitude  corrections 

A,     Temperature  corrections 

How  is  the  observed  barometric  pressure  in 
inches  determined  on  the  mercurial  barom- 
eter? 

1.  By  adding  the  figures  on  the  fixed  and 
vernier  scales 

2.  By  reducing  the  figure  on  the  fixed 
scale  by  a  constant  correction  factor 

3.  By  increasing  the  figure  on  the  fixed 
scale  by  a  constant  additive  factor 

A.     By  suotracting  the  figure  on  the 

vernier  scale  from  that  on  the  fixed 
scale 


1-3A.     For  a  more  complete  description  on  deter- 
mining pressure  compu tat  ions ,  one  should 
refer  to  which  FMH  publications? 

1.  FMH-1  and  FMH-2 

2.  FMH-8  and  FMH-2 

3.  FMH-8  and  FMH-7 
A.     FMH-1  and  FMH-8 


1-33. 
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,  ri  11  \  n>'.   {  lir   t  .d,  1  r   >»t    "  t  "  \\\  hu**;    is  vol  - 

1  ,  "r"   t  jI>  U'  :;:,«v  If  vims',  .it   al  1 

l  lu-  v,i  hu's   I  >     ul    i  !i   f In^   "i  "   tal^  1  r 
.u      ,1  r  .H  1  .t  .It  1  v>n  pi  i-.''..'.ui  t'  t.' 

\,  t.iMt'    is  ust>vl    in  vonjuiullin  with 

t  l\t»  nrl  tv>i  (1 1  o^:  i      I   vonipiit  t^- ,  ul*-'^0/  ' 
I'M,   tor  till'  .lt»t  frmiii  it  W>n  ot  him 

Hv  .ilKt*l>v>ii  val  ly  .uldln>    tht»  .ippi  t^pri-  1 
.u  f  v.iliir  I  rv^n  tlic  "r"  t>iMi»  to  stM 
1  ».  vr  1    pr      . .;  I  »■ ,      t  .It  [ .  w     r I'S^iii  i*  n  iv 

In-  .  simp  IV.  : 

l-3h.     .Mtinu'ti^r  si»ttin>;-;  aro  (.oniputod  lt>r  .ill 
ob.^iTv.it  ioM>;  KXCF.r:  t  or 

1.  .^In^lt*  i^lomi^nt  special  vib.mTvat  ions 

2,  spi»olal  obi^ervai  I»Mi.s 
K      loc.il  oh.si»rvat  liias 

ri'oord  sptvlal  observation'^ 


l-.*l.  When  the  tol  1  ot  .i  Nhl).  «  .nr,.;.  I  iu-  inJlv  .i- 
tiT  v»n  the  aneiA>Ul  b.u  omct  ei  to  usolllato, 
lu.w  ,  t  t  at  a  1  1  »  sboii  Iv!  tin-  obsoi  vol  obt  1  n 
t  ho   'It  .It  IvMl   pressui  I' 

1.      Hv   taking;  l  ho  lilv^.hoi    pu-;  oim'  position 

the  tnaio.itoi 
;  .      hv   t  .ik  1        t  ho  ni.'.ui  i>i  r^.'un  .    p>  ■  i  i  i  on 
on  I  ho   i  at!  i  o  ir  or 

hv   taklnx  t  ho   Inw^-r  piosnii,'  ,^>-.i(ion 
on  llie  tiulloatoi 
4  ,     No  pi  r?osaro  re>hl  i       >  hovi  1  >1  I  *    I    1  .-n 


A  baronu>u>r  V.af;  bt>on   1  list  a  1  led  aiul  opora- 
lionally  aeeeplod  as  reliable  in  vonr 
weather  ot'tioe.     At   (>-hour  intervals  on 
tht>  .sanu>  dav  of   eaoh  week  oompariscais  are 
made  and  entered  on  MVl - 11  In  aoeordanoe 
with  ins tru«.'t  ions  or.  t  •  >    reverse  side  of 
the  form.     How  many  v        u  isons  .ire  m.idc? 

1.  Five 

2 .  Twi> 

3.  Three 

4.  Fe.ur 


1-  ^; 


1-38, 


1-39. 


1-40. 


The  net   pressure  L'hani^e   in  .i  spooified 
time  and  the  eharac  ter  is  t  K  t;  ot   the  change 
during  that  specified  time  are  Renerally 
detomilned  onlv  at  stations  equipped  with 
a/.m 

1.  cr-402/UM 

2.  .-VN/GMQ-^4(  ) 

3.  microbarograph 

4.  hygro thermograph 

Wliat   Is   indicated  if  the  entry  in  column 
5  of  the  MFl-10  form  is  985? 

1.  A  station  pressure  of  29.985  In. 

2.  A  sea  level  pressure  of  998.5  mb 

3.  An  altimeter  setting  of  29.985  in. 

4.  A  sea  level  pressure  of  1,099.85  mb 

If  the  altimt-er  setting  of  a  station  was 
determined  to  be  29.97  Inches  from  pres- 
sure Instruments  NOT  periodically  checked 
with  a  mercurial  barometer,  how  Is  this 
Information  to  be  entered  in  column  12  of 
an  MFl-lO  form? 

1.  997E 

2.  E997 

3.  E99.7 

4.  99. 7E 

How  Is  the  sea  level  pressure  recorded  In 
column  9  on  the  MFl-11  form  determined? 

1.  By  adding  a  constant-pressure  reduc- 
tion factor  to  the  station  pressure 
entered  In  column  23 

2.  By  converting  the  station  pressure 
entered  in  column  23  to  millibars  and 
subtracting  0.037  mb 

3.  By  observing  a  mercurial  barometer 
which  has  been  compared  to  an  aneroid 
barometer 

4.  By  subtracting  0.001  inch  from  the  sta- 
tion pressure  entered  in  column  23 


l.ec^^rnlng  Objective:     Relat '".ve  to 
barographs  and  barometers,  recog- 
nize operational  ch.aracteristics 
and  procedures ,  construct  ion  fea- 
tures, operating  features,  compo- 
nent functions,  and  maintenance 
procedures . 


'    t3.     A  marine  barograph  Is  often  referred  to  as 
a  microbarograph  because  of  Its 

1.  reduced  scale,  high  sensitivity,  and 
remote  recording  ^  .tuni, 

2.  high  senstr'vif  ,  magni:"le<J  scale, 
and  accuri.      :»ajperacure  coniprnsatlon 

3.  magnified      al   ,  wide  v  calibrated 
range,  and  prec  '  U      r»:aintcn.  ace 
ability 

4.  widely  calibrated  range,  accurate 
temperature  compensation,  and  remote 
recording  features 

1-44.     What  part  of  the  pen  shaft  assembly  of  a 
marine  barograph  prevents  pitch,  roll, and 
vibration  of  the  ship  from  causing  exces- 
sive variations  from  the  true  reading? 

1.  The  case  mounting 

2.  The  damping  cylinder 

3.  The  range  adjustment 

4.  The  linearity  adjustment 

1-45.    The  chart  used  with  the  marine  barograph 
will  record  barometric  pressure  over  a 
period  of  how  many  hours? 

1.  192  hr 

2.  132  hr 

3.  108  hr 

4.  96  hr 
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1-A9. 


»\\  (  '      [.'.■■.  I  '       ,  .  ;    >  1  1  1.     till.'     ■  M 

tilt-  ni..:  III.    S  1  ;  •,•  i  v,  1  l  1 1    i  r    p<    t    t  "    t  i  u« 

IM  t  r  • 

1 .    M).  I 

V\Mi  must    tak»'  till'       Ili'WiUk.    -trps  uhon 
I  li.iiu'.  m^;  t  lif  .  Ii.i)  t   ,i!k!  wi'uliiik',  thr  »•  l> 
ot    .\  m.ii  iiu'  h.ii      1        .     v.li  It    1     tlu>  ^  - 
H'l  t    kMili-r  I'l    tliiv;r  slri'  ;.' 
A.      Whul   tl>o     l.n  k 

IM.ii^r  tlu'  lU'W  .  h.ti  t    vMi  t  !ir  i  vlln>iri 
Sri    tlu>  ptM\   t.^  t  lu'         rr^  t    t  iuu'  !•  . 
1  ot  .It  iny,  I  lu*  rv  I  inviiT 
1).      I)  i  s»'n>;,iv',r   tlu'  j>ru   I'riUii  the  ih.jft  .inJ 

K.     O.n'efiillv    Install    tlif  rylhijn'  i:r;ur- 
luK  til. It    thr  .nit  K  >;iMr  tn'th 

V.     Chi'  k   thf    ink    U'Vrl    in   tlu'  prn  ,nul 

h^WiT    thr    {TU    tv    tllr  vh.lft 

1  .  IMi.A.l-.C.K 
n.  A,  li,  i'.C.K 

\.  A,;\i:,ii,(:,F 

A,I),B,i:,C,F 

WIkU    Is  th«'  t'.w    .1  tf.K  r  on  .i  m.iriiU' 

h.iromMph  vh.i.t    til. it    iis  wi'.jk   In  roli'r' 
1,     Thi'  point   ot    tlu'  pen  li.is  brv'^itno  dull 
or  ht'nt 

1,  Dust  hai^  .10 iMimu  1  al od  on  th<"  pen  point 
3,     Tlu'   Instrument    ink  has  bL'*.'or.f  diluted 

by  .ibs> 'r!i  in^,  no  is  lure 
'4,     The  I  In  id    in  tilu^  dashpot  has  dropp^.M 

to  a  low  levol 


On  what  principle  is  tbo  operation  of  the 
Fortin  mercurial  baronet  or  based? 

1.  The  difference  in  coefficients  of 
linear  expansion  of  mercury  and  ^lass 
causes  the  height  of  the  mercury 
cDlumn  to  vary  with  air  pressure 

2.  A  vacuum  presses  down  on  the  mercury 
in  the  column  with  a  force  equal  to 
the  force  of  air  on  the  mercury  in 
tlie  cistern 

3.  Air  presses  down  -   mercury  in  the 
cistern  with  a  for  ^    .  .;ual  to  the 
height  of  the  mercury  column 

A,     The  change  in  the  shape  of  a  mercurial 
cell  is  proportional  to  the  change  in 
air  pressure 


I'M.  Whiib  of  the  fiUlowln^  .statements  Is  v.u - 
I'e^'t  rov;:ii  d  I  US',  the  k  Ui  leather  ba>\  ot"  the 
l\M  t   r  '.'u  ter? 

1  .      I  :  «U  previMit  mcr(*urv  le.jkav'.e 

;      .r.'.tfi  .\  I  r  from  entering',  the 
i  .;t  n  li  are.i 
K     It  .issuti'.s  th.it  lUc  outslvle  air  pi'e:.- 
sure  and  t  tie  cistern  air  piessurt-  are 
eqii.)  1 

M.     It  must  remain  In  the  .same  posit  i«Mi  to 
be  eft'ective  as  a  shock  absorber    \  : 
the  Instrument 

l-'iJ.     The  Fortin  b.irometer  can  bo  read,  witb^nit 
lnterpol.it  ion,  t  o  the  ne.irest 
I.     0,002  in,  01^  the  vernier  sc.ile 
,! ,     0,002   li^,   on  the  stationary  scale 
3,     0,050   in,   on  the  vernier  scale 

O.OSO  In,   on  the  stationary  sc.ile 

1-/^.     Wli.it  maintenance  may  the  Aeropr.iplier  '  s 
Mate  perform  on  the  Fortin  barometer? 
1,     Slilne  the  scales  with  a  high  gra.le, 
commer  ical  po  lish 
Replace  broken  glass  tubes 
3,     Change  damaged  thermometers 
,     Replace  mercury  lost  due  to  leaka^»,e 

\-^'\,     How  do  reliability  and  convenience  of 

aneroid  barometers  compare  with  reliability 
and  convenience  of  mercurial  barometers? 
1,     Aneroid  barometers  are  less  accurate 

and  more  difficult  to  handle  than 

mercurial  barometers 

Aneroid  barometers  are  more  accurate 

and  more  difficult  to  handle  than 

mercurial  barometers 

3,  Aneroid  barometers  are  less  accurate 
and  easier  to  handle  than  mercurial 
barometers 

4.  Aneroid  barometers  are  more  accurate 
and  easier  to  handle  than  mercurial 
barometers 


1-55.     Which  of  the  following  is  employed  in  an 
aneroid  barometer  to  detect  variations  in 
atmospheric  pressure? 

1.  Alcohol 

2.  An  evacuated  metal  cell 

3.  Mercury 

4.  Water 


1-50.    When  is  the  adjusting  screw  of  the  Fortin 
barometer  utilized? 

1.  After  each  reading  of  the  barometer 

2.  Before  each  observation  with  t'.e 
barometer 

3.  Immediately  before  Che  barometer  is 
ins ta lied 

A.     Immediately  after  Installation  of  the 
barometer 
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1-59. 


Wliirh  t    tli'Mrrlbes  tho  corrections 

Lh.iL  must        :iMiU*  to  .inorold  and  mercurial 
hartinu'Lor  s  .' 

1.  Merourial  bartimcLers  require  no  cor- 
rections tor  temperature  or  effect  of 
gravity,  but  aneroid  barometers 
require  correction  for   the  .'ffect  of 
«rav  i ty 

2.  /\norold  barometers  recjulre  tempera- 
ture correction  only,  but  mercurial 
barometers  require  corrections  for 
temperature  and  effect  ol  gravity 

3.  Mercurial  barometers  require  correc- 
tion tor  the  effect  of  gravity  only, 
but  aneroid  barometers  require  no 
corrections  for  temperature  or  the  1-60. 
effect  of  gravity 

4.  Aneroid  barometers  require  no  correc- 
tions for  temperature  or  effect  of 
gravity,  but  mercurial  barometers 
require  temperature  correction 


When,  If  ever,  should  the  aneroid  barometer 
(ML-448/IIM)  be  lubricated? 

1 .  Never 

2 .  Quarter ly 

3 .  Semiannual ly 
A.  Annually 


Learnln^^  Objective:     Relative  to 
altimeters ,  recognize  types  ,  uses , 
and  operational  characteristics 
and  procedures . 


Wl\lch  of  the  following  is  NOT  a  basic  type 
of  altimeter  In  general  use  today? 

1.  Barometric  pressure  transducer 

2.  Radar 

3.  Radio 

A,  Pressure 


1-57.     The  screw  located  at  the  base  of  the 
Sylphcn  cell  of  a  precision  aneroid 
barometer   is  used  to 

1.  make  corrections  for  gravity 

2.  make  corrections  for  temperature 

3.  adjust  the  range  of  the  barometer 
A.     adjust  the  barometer  to  the  correct 

readings 

1-58.     What  are  the  sequential  procedures  fol- 
U)wed  when  a  precision  aneroid  barometer 
Is  adjusted  to  a  zero  correction? 

1.  Take  a  aeries  of  comparative  readings 
between  the  mercurial  and  aneroid 
barometers,  log  the  difference  and 
compute  the  algebraic  difference;  and 
adjust  the  instrument  by  removing  one- 
half  of  this  value  in  a  series  of 
adjustments  until  a  zero  correction  is 
attained 

2 .  Take  a  ser  ies  of  comparative  read  ings 
between  the  mercurial  and  aneroid 
barometers,  log  the  differences  and 
compute  the  algebraic  difference;  and 
adjust  the  instrument  to  an  apparent 
zero  correction  using  the  algebraic 
difference.     Repeat  these  steps  until 
a  zero  correction  is  attained 

3.  Adjust  the  instrument  by  removing  one- 
half  of  the  apparent  error,  remove  the 
linkage  lag  by  tapping  the  case,  and 
cfetermine  the  remaining  error  from  a 
comparative  mercurial  barometer  read- 
ing.    Repeat  these  steps  until  a  cor- 
rection of  zero  is  attained 

A.     Adjust  the  instrument  to  an  apparent 
zero  correction,  remove  the  linkage 
lag  by  tapping  the  case,  and  determine 
the  remaining  errot  from  a  comparative 
mercurial  barometer  reading.  Repeat 
these  steps  until  a  correction  of  zero 
is  attained 


1-61.     Refer  to  figure  2-9  In  your  text.     It*  the 
pressure  at  New  Orleans  was  1029  mb  vice 
1009  rob  what  would  be  your  actual  altitude 
and  indicated  altitude  assuming  NO  change 
In  altimeter  setting? 

1.  Actual  altitude  would  be  800  feet  and 
indicated  altitude  500  feet 

2.  Actual  altitude  would  be  500  feet  and 
indicated  altitude  800  feet 

3.  Actual  altitude  would  be  500  feet  and 
indicated  altitude  500  feet 

A.     Actual  altitude  would  be  1,000  feet 
and  indicated  altitude  800  feet 

1-62.     Which  of  the  following  statements  compar- 
ing flight  level  with  true  altitude  is 
correct? 

1.  A  flight  level  would  be  lower  than  the 
true  altitude  when  the  air  temperature 
is  above  standard  air  temperature 

2.  A  flight  level  would  be  higher  than 
the  true  altitude  when  the  air  temp- 
erature is  less  than  the  standard  air 
temperature 

3.  A  flight  level  and  the  true  altitude 
would  correspond  only  when  standard 
atmosphere  conditions  are  present 

4.  A  flight  level  would  never  be  the  same 
as  true  altitude 

1-63.     Radio  altimeters  operate  better  over  water 
than  they  do  over  land  because  the  water 

1.  area  is  flatter  than  land  ^ 

2.  conducts  sound  better  than  land 

3.  reflects  sound  better  than  land 

4.  scatters  sound  better  than  land 


Learning  Objective:  Recognize  pres- 
sure computers,  their  operation,  and 
maintenance  requirements. 
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The  Density  Altitude  Computer  CP-718/U>I, 
although  primarily  designed  to  determine 
atmospheric  density,  can  also  bo  used  to 
determine 

1.  vapor  pressure  and  "r"  factors 

2.  vapor  pressure  and  spocLfic  humidity 

3.  specific  humidity  and  "r"  factors 

A.     specific  humidity  and  station  pressurti 


When  the  plastic  computers  used  at  the 
various  Naval  Weather  Service  units  are 
cleaned,  only  a  soft  cloth  and  which  of 
the  following  should  be  used? 

1.  Alcohol 

2.  Ditto  fluid 

3.  Plastic  wax 
Soap  and  water 
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Assignment  2 


Tompe r a t u r e ,  Hum i d  1 1 y ,  jHuI^Pr e ct£l t .i^t^lon _^£H_ipnien t 
Text:     Pages  31  -  69 


Learning  Objective:     Recognize  char- 
acteristics of  wind,  and  methods  and 
procedures  used  for  obtaining  and 
recording  wind    )bservations . 


2-1.  A  Kuddcn  increase  in  the  wind  speed  of  at 
least  15  knots  and  substained  at  20  knots 
or  more  for  at  least  1  minute  defines  a 

1.  gust 

2.  peak  gust 

3.  squall 

A .     downdraf t 

2-2.  Which  of  the  following  characteristics  of 
wind  may  be  included  in  wind  speed? 

1 .  Squa] 1 s  only 

2.  Gustiness  only 

3.  Wind  shifts  only 

4.  Squalls,  gustiness,  and  wind  shifts 

2-3.     Cold  frontal  passages  may  be  indicated  by 

1.  wind  shifts 

2.  pressure  falls 

3 .  humidity  increases 

4.  temperature  rises 

2-A.     Wind  direction  is  considered  to  be  vari- 
able when  it  fluctuates  by  how  many 
degrees? 

1.  30°  or  more 

2.  45°  or  more 

3.  50°  or  more 

4.  60°  or  more 

2-5,     For  observational  purposes,  how  long 
should  you  observe  wind  direction  and 
speed? 

1.  One-minute  average 

2.  Five-minute  average 

3.  Ten-minute  average 

4.  Instantaneously 


2-6.     Refer  to  Appendix  VI  in  your  text. 

Assuming  that  wind-measuring  instruments 
are  NOT  availiable,  a  wide  range  of  wind 
speeds  can  best  be  estimated  by  careful 
observation  of  the 

1.  smoke  drift  from  high  stacks 

2.  effects  on  trees  and  leaves 

3.  structural  damage  to  buildings 

4.  whistling  sounds  emitted  by  telephone 
wires 

2-7.  A  wind  of  105  knots  from  250°  should  be 
encoded  and  entered  in  columns  9  and  10 
of  an  MFl-10  form  as 

1.  25  05 

2.  30  05 

3.  50  05 

4.  75  05 

2-8.    What  does  the  notation  "Q45"  in  column  11 
of  an  MFl-10  form  mean? 

1.  Gusts  have  been  observed  during  the 
preceding  45  minutes 

2.  Squalls  have  been  observed  during  the 
preceding  45  minutes 

3.  Squalls,  with  peak  speeds  of  45  knots, 
have  been  observed  during  the  pre- 
ceding 10  minutes 

4.  Gusts,  with  peak  speeds  of  45  knots, 
have  been  observed  during  the  pre- 
ceding 10  minutes 

2-9.  When  will  peak  gust  and  squall  data  be 
reported  on  MFl-10  surface  observation 
forms? 

1.  When  either  an  AN/UMQ-5  or  Type  B3  wind 
equipment  is  available 

2.  When  data  from  a  RD-108  wind  recorder 
is  available 

3.  When  either  an  AN/GMQ-29  or  AN/GMQ-14 
weather  station  is  available 

4.  When  any  type  of  wind  equipment  is 
utilized 
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2-10. 


2-11. 


2-il, 


2-13. 


2-lA. 


2-15. 


Wlurh  nl   ilu*  fi^lliiwlii^  Is  a  proper  wind- 
sliitl  entrv  In  iDltimn  li  t)l*  an  MFI-10 
form? 

1.  WSHFT  1530 

2.  WSHFf  1530E 

3.  wsurr  1530Z 

^4.     WSHFr  L530  GMT 

If,  at   the  time  of  the  observation,  there 
was  a  L5-knot  true  wind  from  the  west 
witli  peak  gusts  of  22  knots,  data  for 
columns  12,  13,  nnd  lA  of  the  MFl-11  will 
bo  entered,  respectively,  as 

1.  090  15G  22 

2.  270  15  G22 

3.  15  270  Q22 
A.     G22  15  090 

How  may  the  true  wind  direction  and  speed 
be  determined  for  entry  on  the  MFl-11 
form? 

1.  By  estimating  only 

2.  By  using  the  CP-26AU  computer  only 

3.  By  using  the  plotting  board  method 
on  ly 

A.     By  using  the  plotting  board  and  the 
CP-26AU  computer  or  estimating 

Wind  recorder  charts  are  changed  at 
intermediate  times  as  necessary  to  pre- 
vent loss  of  record  and  always  on  the 
first  day  of  the 

1.  week  at  0000  GMT 

2.  month  at  0000  GMT 

3.  week  at  0000  LST 
A.     month  at  0000  LST 


Learning  Objective:     Recognize  oper- 
ating and  maintenance  practices 
associated  with  the  AN/PMQ-3(  )  Wind 
Measuring  Set. 


The  trigger  on  the  handle  of  the  Wind 
Measuring  Set  AN/PMQ-3(  )  is  used  to 
lock  the 

1.  vane  on  a  given  setting 

2.  voltmeter  on  the  0-  to  15-knot  scale 

3.  voltmeter  on  the  0-  to  60-knot  scale 
A.     cylindrical  turbine  when  the  set  is 

not  in  use 

Damage  will  first  occur  to  the  pointer 
of  the  AN/PMQ-3  if  the  range  selection 
trigger  is  depressed  when  the  wind  speed 
exceeds  the  maximum  of 

1.  16  kn 

2.  15  kn 

3.  10  kn 
A.      5  kn 


2-16.     Refer  to  Table  3-2  in  your  text.     If  the 
pointer  of  the  wind  speed  indicator  of 
the  AN/PMQ-3(  )  does  NOT  \'est  on  zero 
when  the  turbine  is  stationary,  what 
should  be  done? 

1.  The  switch  should  be  checked 

2.  The  indicator  should  be  replaced 
:i.     rhe  transmitter  should  be  replaced 

^(  .     An  adjustment  should  be  made  with  the 
zero  adjustment  control  screw 

2-17.     The  wind  speed  transmitter  of  the 

AN/PMQ-3(  )  should  be  lubricated  once 
every 

1.  month 

2 .  two  months 

3.  three  months 
A .     six  months 


Learning  Objective:     Relative  to 
components  of  the  Wind  Measuring 
Set  AN/UMQ-5(  ),  indicate  minimum 
acceptable  combinations ,  operational 
features,  model  differences,  and 
applicable  maintenance  procedures. 


2-18.     Refer  to  figure  3-2  (A  through  E)  in 

your  textbook.     The  Wind  Measuring  Set 
AN/UMQ-5(  )  includes  which  of  the 
following  combinations  as  a  minimum? 

1.  A,  B,  D,  and  E 

2.  A,  B,  and  E 

3.  A,  C,  D,  and  E 
A.     A,  C,  and  D 

2-19.     How  does  the  transmitter  of  the 

AN/UMQ-5(  )  position  the  wind  direction 
indicator  needle? 

1.  The  motion  of  the  impeller  drives  the 
needle  directly  by  means  of  mechanical 
couplings  through  links,  shafts,  and 
gears 

2.  The  motion  of  the  vane  drives  the 
indicator  needle  directly  by  means  of 
a  hydraulic  coupling  through  a  capil- 
lary tube 

3.  The  motion  of  the  vane  is  transmitted 
to  a  synchro  in  the  vertical  support 
and  a  follower  synchro  in  the  indi- 
cator positions  the  needle  mechan- 
cally 

A.     The  motion  of  the  impeller  drives  a 
tachometer-magneto  whose  output  is 
measured  by  a  voltmeter  which  is 
mechanically  attached  to  a  needle  in 
the  indicator 
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2-20. 


2-2.L. 


2-23, 


Whli'li  cuniiioiKMit  of  the  AN/UMQ-5(  )  pro- 
vitlfs  a  visual   liulicatlou  of  wind  speeds 
in  two  rai^gc'S  —  0  to  60  knots  and 
0  to  120  knots? 

1.  CP-165(  )/UM 

2.  lD--300(  )/UMQ-5 

3.  ID--386/UM11-5 

4.  RD-108(  )/UMg-5 

A  mechanism  that  automatically  reposi- 
tions the  pen  on  the  chart  is  incor- 
porated in  which  of  the  following 
components  of  the  RD-108(  )/UMQ-5 
recorder? 

1.  Wind  speed 

2.  Chart  drive 

J.     Wind  direction 

4.     Chart  guide  pen  lift 

Both  the  wind  direction  and  speed  mecha- 
nisms of  the  RD-108(  )/UMQ-5  recorder 
have  Identical  pen  and  inking  systems, 
and  the  ink  is  fed  to  the  pen  by 

1.  capillary  action 

2.  ^',ravity  action 

3.  mechanical  action 

4.  sealed  pressure  action 

When  the  chart  is  moving  at  the  speed  for 
which  it  was  primarily  designed,  how  many 
hours  of  past  wind  speed  record  can  be 
seen  through  the  plastic  window  of  the 
AN/UMQ-5(  )  recorder  case? 

1.  1  hour  and  12  minutes 

2.  2  hours  and  20  minutes 

3.  4  hours  and  40  minutes 

4.  7  hours 


In  items  2-24  tlu'ough  2-27,  select  from  column  B 
the  wind  measuring  equipment  component  model 
which  applies  to  each  model  difference  described 
in  column  A. 


Mud_e  1  s_ 

ML-4  00B 
transmi  tier 

ID-300B 
ind  ica tor 

RD-108B 
recorder 

Recorder 
aval lable 
with  the 
AN/UMQ-5D 


^ 0 1  d  i  f  ferences  IK 

2-24.     This  indicator  possess  1. 
a  resistance  strip  to 
permit  the  adjustments 
needed  to  use  from  one  2. 
to  six  repeaters 

2-25.     A  pen  stop  arrangement  3. 
is  incorporated  to  pre- 
vent the  pen  from  catch- 
ing in  the  center  holes  4. 
of  the  chart 

2-26.     Six  repeaters  can  be 
used  with  this  model 
due  to  its  enlarged 
synchro  sect  ion 

2-27.     A  built-in  relay  system 

in  this  model  accommodates 
one  to  six  repeaters 
running  from  the  same 
transmitter 


2-28.     To  prevent  the  spilling  of  ink  during  the 
filling  and  insertion  of  the  ink  tanks  on 
the  RD-108/UMQ-5,  they  should  only  be 
filled 

1.  one-half  full 

2.  five-eighths  full 

3.  three-fourths  full 

4 .  seven-eighths  full 

2-29.     The  RD-108(  )/UMQ-5  recorder  is  equipped 
with  chart  drive  gears  which  can  be 
changed  to  drive  the  chart  at  any  of  the 
following  speeds  EXCEPT 

1.  1  1/2  inches  per  hour 

2.  3  inches  per  hour 

3.  6  inches  per  hour 

4.  12  inches  per  hour 

2-30.     When  a  new  replacement  pen  is  properly 

seated  in  the  penholder  and  the  penpoint 
does  NOT  touch  the  chart,  wha.  mainte- 
nance procedure  should  be  followed  first? 

1.  The  pen  should  be  filled  with  ink 

2.  The  power  supply  should  be  checked 

3.  The  pen  element  should  be  rebalanced 

4.  The  pen  element  should  be  bent  so 
it  touches  the  chart 
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2-31.     ink  tanks  and  pens  of  thti  RD-108(  )UMQ-5 
rucordor  may  be  iufitallLMl  and  removed  for 
si'rv  Icing  when  thv  chart  drive  is 

1.  removed  only 

2.  tilted  forward  only 

3.  in  its  operating  position  only 
ri^nioved ,   tilted  forward,  or  in  its 
operating  position 

2-32.     When  the  ink  tanks  of  the  RD-108  are 

cleaned  and  all  the  dried  ink  does  NOT 
come  off,   they  should  be  soaked  in  a 
solution  of 

1.  alcohol 

2.  turpentine 

3 .  gasol Lne 

■\.     soap  and  water 

2-33.     Which  of  the  following  AN/UMQ-5(  )  main- 
tenance procedures  may  be  performed  by 
an  AG3? 

1.  Replacing  the  transmitter  impeller 

2.  Rebalancing  the  recorder  pen  element 

3.  Lubricating  the  transmitter  components 

4.  Replacing  the  servo  follower  in  the 
recorder 


Learning  Objective:     Recognize  the 
ways  of  determining  true  winds  at 
sea  utilizing  the  True  Computer 
CP-264/UM  and  the  true  wind  observ- 
ing methods. 


2-34.     Which  of  the  following  is  NOT  a  method 
of  checking  winds  computed  on  the 
CP-264/UM  True  Wind  Computer  for 
accuracy? 

1.  The  true  direction  of  the  wind  is 
always  on  the  same  side  of  the  ship 

as  the  app.irent  direction,  but  farther 
frt)m  the  bow  (bow  or  starboard)  than 
the  apparent  direction 

2.  The  true  speed  of  the  wind  is  greater 
than  the  apparent  speed  whenever  the 
apparent  direction  is  aft  of  the  beam 

3.  The  true  speed  of  the  wind  is  less 
than  the  apparent  speed  whenever  the 
true  direction  is  forward  of  the  beam 

4.  The  true  direction  of  the  wind  is 
always  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
ship  from  the  apparent  direction,  but 
farther  from  the  bow  (port  or  star- 
board)  than  the  apparent  direction 

2-35.     Refer  to  Table  3-3  in  your  textbook. 

Small  waves,  becoming  longer  with  fairly 
frequent  white  foam  crests, provide  an 
estimated  wind  of 

1.  6  kn 

2.  10  kn 

3.  14  kn 

4.  20  kn 
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Learn  Ing  Obj  ec.  I  Ive  :  Recogni  xe  the 
characteristics,  nomenclature,  main- 
tenance requirements,  and  procedures 
for  using  temperature,  humidity,  and 
precipi^'.at  Ion  neasuring  instruments; 
and  procedures  for  computing  and 
recording  temperature,  humidity,  and 
precipitation  observations. 


2-36.     The  temperature,  which  is  defined  as  the 
measure  of  Its  molecular  activity,  is 
measured  on  an  arbitrary  scale  from  that 
point  at  which  its  molecules  stop  moving. 
This  point  is  known  as 

1.  absolute  zero 

2.  its  boiling  point 

3.  its  freezing  point 

4.  zero  on  whatev'^r  tlierrmireter  is 
being  used 

2-37.     When  a  sling  psychrometer  is  used,  the 
operator  must  whirl  it  several  times, 
read  both  thermometers  to  the  nearest 
tenth  of  a  degree,  and  repeat  the  whirling 
until  the  wet-bulb  temperature  fails  to 
show  further  decline.     The  difference 
between  the  dry-bulb  and  wet-bulb  tem- 
peratures is  known  as  the 

1.  absolute  humidity 

2.  wet-bulb  depression 

3.  relative  humidity 

4.  dewpoint 

2-38.     If  a  sample  of  air  is  saturated  at  a 

temperature  of  52''  F,  what  will  be  the 
Leading  of  the  sample's  dewpoint? 

1.  Exactly  52''  F 

2.  Between  45'*  and  52''  F 

3.  Between  52"  and  59"  F 

4 .  60"  F  or  above 

2-39.     Which  equipment,  if  available,  is  used 
by  the  Navy  in  preference  to  all  other 
equipments  to  make  the  psychrometr ic 
observations  to  be  entered  in  columns 
7,  8,  18,  19,  and  20  of  an  MFl-lO  form? 

1.  The  rotor  psychrometer 

2.  The  remote  recording  hygrothermotueter 

3.  The  psychrometr ic  computer 

4.  The  sling  psychrometer 

2-4C.     When  a  remote  recording  hygrothemometer 

is  used,  Fahrenheit  temperature  values  are 
read  on  the 

1.  left-hand  edge  of  the  trace  to  the 
nearest  degree 

2.  left-hand  edge  of  the  trace  to  the 
nearest  tenth  of  a  degree 

3.  right-hand  edge  of  the  trace  to  the 
nearest  degree 

4.  right-hand  edge  of  the  trace  to  the 
nearest  tenth  of  a  degree 


2-Al.    From  the  arrangement  below,  select  the 

correct  aeqiience  of  steps  you  perform  when 
operating  the  Hand  Electric  Psychrometer 
ML-A50A/UM  at  temperatures  above  50**. 


A. 

Place  psychrometer  in  operating 

position 

B. 

Saturate  wet-bulb  wick 

C. 

Turn  switch  knob  counterclockwise 

D. 

Evaluate  readings 

E. 

Expose  psychrometer  to  free  air  for 

at  least  5  minutes 

F. 

Take  readings 

G. 

Turn  switch  knob  clockwise 

1. 

A,  B,  C,  E,  F,  G,  D 

2. 

B,  A,  G,  E,  F,  C,  D 

3. 

E,  B,  A,  G,  F,  C,  D 

A. 

G,  B,  A,  E,  F,  C,  D 

2-A2.     When  full,  the  tube  of  the  A-inch  rain 
gage  holds  how  many  inches  of  rainfall? 

1.  One  inch 

2.  Two  inches 

3.  Three  Inches 
A.     Four  inches 

2-A3.  The  unmelted  depth  of  solid  precipitation 
that  has  fallen  during  the  past  six  hours 
is  entered  on  MFl-10  to  the  nearest 

1.  0.01  in 

2.  0.10  in 

3.  0.50  in 
A.     1.00  in 

2-AA.     Even  though  the  precipitation  amount  to 
be  entered  in  column  AA  of  an  MFl-lOB 
form  Is  the  total  precipitation  for  the 
indicated  period  to  0.01  of  an  inch,  what 
is  entered  if  only  a  trace  of  precipita- 
tion occurs? 

1.  T 

2.  Trace 

3.  0.005 
A.  0.05 

2-A5.     If  a  thunderstorm  has  passed  over  a 

station  and  the  last  thunder  was  heard 
at  1552  LST,  the  time  of  thunderstorm 
ending  is  listed  in  what  column  and  as 
what  time  on  the  MFl-10  form? 

1.  83  as  1600 

2.  83  ae  1615 

3.  8A  as  1552 
A.     8A  as  1607 

2-A6.    The  6-hourly  time-check  mark  must  be 

accompanied  by  the  observer's  initials  on 
the 

1.  wind  recorder  chart 

2.  microbarograph  chart 

3.  transmissometer  record 

A.     tsmperature/dewpoint  chart 


2-A7.    The  operation  of  the  standard  air  ther- 
mometer depends  upon  the 

1.  similarity  of  the  coefficients  of 
expansion  of  glass  and  air 

2.  similarity  of  the  coefficients  of 
expansion  of  glass  and  alcohol  or 
mercury 

3.  difference  between  the  coefficients 
of  expansion  of  air  and  alcohol  or 
mercury 

A,     difference  between  the  coefficients 
of  expansion  of  glass  and  mercury  or 
alcohol 

2-A8.  What  is  the  range  of  the  standard  air 
thermometer  used  by  the  Naval  Weather 
Service? 

1.  0°  F  to  +1A0°  F 

2.  +20°  F  to  +120°  F 

3.  -10°  F  to  +110°  F 
A.     -20°  F  to  +120°  F 

2-A9.     The  metal  back  of  the  standard  air  ther- 
mometer should  be  removed  and  cleaned  at 
what  intervals  and  with  what  cleaning 
agent? 

1.  At  least  every  three  months  with 
ammonia 

2.  10  to  15  minutes  prior  to  each  reading 
with  a  soft  cloth  dipped  in  light  oil 

3.  As  necessary  with  a  solution  of  bicar- 
bonate of  soda 

A.     As  required  by  the  preventive  main- 
tenance schedule  with  steel  wool 

2-50.     If  the  mercury  column  of  a  standard  air 
thermometer  should  become  separated,  the 
final  method  to  use  to  reunite  it  should 
be  by 

1.  applying  heat  to  the  bulb  by  placing 
it  near  a  light  bulb 

2.  tapping  the  bulb 

3.  slinging  the  thermometer 

A.     heating  the  bulb  over  an  open  flame 

2-51.     In  making  a  humidity  check  with  a  sling 
psychrometer,  the  operator  must  be  care- 
ful to  avoid  all  but  which  of  the 
following? 

1.  Direct  sun  rays 

2.  Any  trace  of  wind 

3.  Touching  the  bulb  or  stem 

A.     Bringing  the  psychrometer  to  a 
sudden  stop 
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2-52.     A  rotor  psychrometcr  differs  from  a 
sling  psychrometer  in  that  the  rotor 
psychrometer 

1.  consists  of  two  separate  thermometers 

2.  is  operated  wltliin  the  Instrument 
shelter 

3.  contains  a  wick  which  must  be 
moistened  with  distilled  water 
before  use 

A.     is  used  to  obtain  information  from 
which  relative  humidity  is  determined 

2-53.     The  two  thermometers  of  the  ML-A50A/UM 
have  a  temperature  range  of 

1.  -10°  F  to  +100°  F 

2.  +  0°  F  to  +110°  F 

3.  +10°  K  to  +120°  F 
A.     +10°  F  to  +110°  F 

2-5A.     When  all  plastic  parts  of  the  ML-A50A/UM 
are  cleaned,  they  should  be  washed  with 
a  solution  of 

1.  ainmonia  and  warm  water 

2.  mild  soap  and  warm  water 

3.  cleaning  solvent  and  warm  water 
A.     gasoline  and  solvent 

2-55.     Wliat  type  of  batteries  are  used  in  the 
ML-A50A/UM? 

1.  Size  D,  dry  cell 

2.  Size  C,  dry  cell 

3.  Size  A,  dry  cell 

A.     Size  A,  water  activated 

2-56.     How  are  the  three  batteries  inserted  in 
the  ML-A50A/UM? 

1.  Alternate  with  center  contact  first 

2.  Center  contact  last 

3.  Alternate  with  center  contact  last 
A.     Center  contact  first 

2-57.    Maintenance  of  the  ML-A50A/UM  by  Aerog- 
rapher's  Mates  does  NOT  include  which  of 
the  following? 

1.  Replacing  the  wick 

2.  Lubricating  the  instrument 

3.  Cleaning  electrical  contacts  with 
fine  sandpaper 

A.    Reuniting  a  separated  column  of 

mercury  in  the  dry-bulb  thermometer 

2-58,     Which  of  the  following  types  of  equip- 
ment is  NOT  issued  with  the  Semiautomatic 
Meteorological  Station  AN/GMQ-1A(  )? 

1.  Dewpoint  recording  equipment 

2.  Dewpoint  sensing  equipment 

3.  Pressure  recording  equipment 
A.    Temperature  sensing  equipment 


2-59.  A  fuzzy  line  on  the  AN/GMQ-1A(  )  chart 
may  indicate  the  need  for 

1.  speeding  up  the  chart  movement 

2.  cleaning  the  pen  tube 

3.  cleaning  the  pen  tip 
A.     replacing  the  pen 

2-60.     The  AN/SMQ-29(  )  consists  of  how  many 
major  components? 

1.  One 

2.  Two 

3.  Three 
A.  Four 

2-61.  Normal  installation  of  the  temperature 
and  dewpoint  sensor  is  within  how  many 
feet  of  the  transmitter? 

1.  10  ft 

2.  15  ft 

3.  20  ft 
A.     25  ft 

2-62.     In  which  of  the  following  ways  does  the 
recorder  of  the  AN/GMQ-IA (  )  indicate 
the  quantity  of  rainfall? 

1.  It  indicates  in  separate  steps  each 
inch  of  rain  that  falls 

2.  It  gives  a  continuous  indication  of 
the  amount  of  rain  that  falls 

3.  It  indicates  in  separate  steps  each 
1/100  inch  of  rain  that  falls 

A.     It  indicates  the  interval  of  time 
required  for  the  measuring  tube  to 
fill 


2-63, 


2-6A. 


2-65. 


The  bathythermograph  (BT)  is  used  to 
obtain  information  on  the 
1.     temperature  and  pressure  variances 
in  the  lower  levels  of  the  ocean 
vertical  temperature  distribution 
in  the  upper  levels  of  the  ocean 
surface  temperature  only 
pressure  variances  in  the  upper 
levels  of  the  ocean 


What  are  two  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
to  overcome  in  preparing  an  accurate  ocean- 
ographic  forecast? 

1.  Too  many  reports  and  inaccuracies 

2.  Too  few  reports  and  inaccuracies 

3.  Time  delay  and  inexperience 

A.    Equipment  error  and  time  delay 

The  airborne  and  shipboard  bathythermo- 
graphs will  return  temperature  profiles 
to  what  depths  respectively? 

1.  600  ft  and  1,200  ft 

2.  800  ft  and  1,A00  ft 

3.  1,000  ft  and  1,500  ft 
A.     1,200  ft  and  1,500  ft 
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Assignment  3 

Cloud,  Visibility,  Radar,  and  Satellite  Equipment 
Text:     Pages   70  -  122 


Learning  Objective:     Relative  to 
cloud  and  visibility  observations, 
recognize  reportable  values  and 
methods  of  determining  clouds  and 
visibility,  and  entering  these 
observations  on  the  MFl-10  form. 


3-1.    Which  of  the  following  publications  should 
be  used  as  the  basic  reference  for  cloud 
classification  and  Identification? 

1.  International  Cloud  Atlas, 
NA  50-1D-509 

2.  Smithsonian  Meteorological  Tables, 
NA  50-lB~521 

3.  NAVWEASERVCOM  INST  13952.1  (  ) 

4.  Federal  Meteorological  Handbook  Jo.  1 

3-2.     Meteorologically  speaking,  obscuration  of 
the  sky  would  be  caused  by 

1.  surface-based  smoke 

2.  a  single  layer  of  clouds  hiding  the 
entire  sky 

3.  several  layers  of  clouds  hiding  the 
entire  sky 

4.  an  aurora 

3-3.     If  a  cloud  layer  at  3,000  feet  covers 
6/10  of  the  sky,  and  3/10  of  this  sky 
cover  is  transparent,  what  is  this  sky 
cover  termed? 

1.  Thin 

2.  Opaque 

3.  Transparent 

4.  Partial  obscuration 

3-4.    Which  of  tlie  following  would  be  termed  a 
ceiling? 

1.  A  completely  opaque  *'broken"  cloud 
layer 

2.  A  surface-based  smoke  obscuration  of 
9/10  of  the  sky 

3.  An  "overcast"  cloud  layer  with  6/10 
classified  as  transparent 

4.  A  layer  of  5/10  cloud  cover  with  bases 
at  1,500  feet 


3-5.     The  ceiling  measurement  that  is  used  when 
the  sky  is  totally  obscured  by  smoke  and 
haze  is  the  vertical  distance  from  the 
ground  to  the 

1.  top  of  the  obscuration 

2.  bottom  of  the  obscuration 

3.  highest  point  that  can  be  seen  verti- 
cally into  the  obscuration 

4.  base  of  the  layer  of  clouds  immediately 
above  the  obscuration 

3-6.    An  altocumulus  cloud  layer,  even  though 
attached  to  a  cumulonimbus  cloud  layer, 
may  be  classified  as  a  separate  layer  if 
the  layer  base  levels  are 

1.  different 

2.  the  same 

3.  surface  based 

4.  thin 

3-7.    Refer  to  table  5-1  of  your  text.  In 
estimating  the  amount  of  an  advancing 
cloud  layer,  it  is  determined  that  the 
angular  elevation  of  the  forward  edge  is 
63*  and  that  of  the  rear  edge  is  27*. 
What  is  the  total  sky  cover? 

1.  0.1 

2.  0.2 

3.  0.3 

4.  0.4 

3-8.    Refer  to  table  5-2  of  your  text.  Which 

of  the  following  sky  cover  contractions  is 
used  when  surface-based  obscuring  phenomena 
do  NOT  completely  restrict  vertical  visi- 
bility? 

1.  X 

2.  -X 

3.  SCT 

4.  -SCT 

3-9.    If  the  observed  ceiling  value  is  4,000 
feet,  it  must  be  reported  as 

1.  4,000  scattered,  AGL 

2.  4,000  broken,  AGL 

3.  4,000  broken,  MSL 

4.  4,000  overcast,  MSL 
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Refer  to  table  5-3  of  your  text,     If  it 
has  been  determined  that  the  height  of  a 
cloud  layer  is  8,300  feet,  how  is  this 
entered  on  MFl-10  form? 

1.  83 

2.  85 

3.  800 
A.  830 

Refer  to  table  5-5  in  your  text,     If  a 
marker  17  miles  from  a  station  is  visible, 
the  reported  visibility  should  be 

1.  10  mi 

2.  15  mi 

3.  17  mi 

4.  20  mi 

The  greatest  visibility  attained  or 
surpassed  throughout  at  least  half  of 
the  horizon  circle,  NOT  necessarily 
continuous,  defines 

1.  prevailing  visibilicy 

2.  vertical  visibility 
3-     sector  visibility 
A.  visibility 

Refer  to  table  5-5  of  your  text.     If  the 
transmissometer  indicates  runway  visi- 
bilities of  3/A,  1,  1  1/2,  and  1  3/A 
miles  during  a  10-minute  interval,  the 
reported  runway  visibility  is  considered 

1.  variable 

2.  unacceptable  for  reporting 

3.  only  usable  below  one  mile 
A,     1  3/A  miles 

Tower  personnel,  provided  they  are  certi- 
fied, will  report  prevailing  visibility 
whenever  the  visibility  at  the  usual 
point  of  observation  or  at  the  tower 
level  decreases  to  less  than 

1.  5  ml 

2.  7  mi 

3.  3  mi 
A.     A  mi 

Tower  prevailing  visibility,  column  Aa 
on  MFl-10,  will  be  entered  whenever  the 
visibility  at  the  usual  point  of  obser- 
vation is  less  than  A  miles  and  the 
reported  tower  visibility  is 

1.  equal  to  the  value  of  column  A 

2.  twice  the  value  in  column  A 

3.  more  than  half  the  value  of  column  A 
A.    less  than  half  the  value  in  column  A 


3-16.     If  the  prevailing  visibility  is  1  mile, 

the  visibility  in  the  northeast  sector  is 
2  miles,  in  the  southeast  sector  1  mile, 
in  the  southwest  sector  1/2  mile,  and  in 
the  northwest  sector  1/A  mile,  what  should 
be  entered  in  column  13  of  the  MFl-iO 
form? 

1.  VSBY  SW  1/2  NW  1/A 

2.  VSBY  SE  1  SW  1/2  NW  1/A 

3.  VSBY  NE  2  SW  1/2  NW  1/A 

A.     VSBY  NE  2  SE  1  SW  1/2  NW  1/A 

3-17.    Variable  visibility  is  entered  in  column 
13  of  the  MFl-10  when  the  visibility  is 
variable  and  less  than  how  many  miles? 

1.  1  mi 

2.  2  mi 

3.  3  mi 
A.    A  mi 

3-18.    The  AN/GMQ-13(  )  autographic  records  are 
destroyed  after  being  retained  for  a 
period  of 

1.  1  mo 

2.  2  mo 

3.  3  mo 
A.    6  mo 

3-19,    When  should  the  station  name,  time  check, 
and  date-time  group  (LSi?)  be  entered  on 
ceilometer  records? 

1.  At  the  time  of  each  6-hourly  obser- 
vation 

2.  At  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  chart 
or  any  detached  portion  thereof 

3.  When  notified  of  an  aircraft  accident 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  station 

A.    When  the  recorder  is  stopped  or 
started 

3-20.    Time  adjustment  on  the  Transmissometer 
AN/GMQ-10(  )  should  be  applied  whenever 
the  error  exceeds  the  minimum  of 

1.  1  minute 

2.  2  1/2  minutes 

3.  5  minutes 
A.     30  minutes 


Learning  Objective:  Recognize 
functions,  maintenance  practices, 
operating  principles  and  procedures, 
and  construction  features  of  the 
various  cloud  height  measuring 
equipments. 
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3-21. 


3-22 . 


3-23. 


3-24. 


3-25. 


3-26. 


WliciL  [m  tiitt  prlir.ary  function  oC  the 
Ceiling  Li^^ht  Projector  ML-12i  when  used 
with  a  clinometer? 

1.  Identification  of  cloud  types 

2.  Determination  of  cloud  movements 

3.  Class i ilea t.ior.  of  cloud  layers 

4.  Jlighttime  determination  of  cloud 
heights 


The  Aerographer^s  Mate  should  perform 
all  the  following  tasks  in  maintaining 
the  ML-i21  EXCEPT 

1.  focusing  the  lamp 

2.  determining  beam  verticality 

3.  replacing  lamps 

4.  notifying  his  supervisor  that  the 
lamp  needs  adjusting 

The  verticality  of  the  ML-121  beam  is 
checked  with  a  theodolite  and  a 

1.  voltmeter 

2.  clinometer 

3.  spirit  level 

4.  psychrometer 

After  the  elevation  angle  of  the  most 
clearly  define  light  spot  on  a  cloud  has 
been  determined  by  sighting  with  a  clinom- 
eter, the  height  of  the  cloud  is  computed 
by 

1.  dividing  the  length  of  the  baseline  by 
the  tangent  of  the  angle 

2.  multiplying  the  length  of  the  base- 
line by  the  tangent  of  the  angle 

3.  multiplying  the  tangent  of  the  angle 
by  the  distance  from  the  observer  to 
the  spot 

4.  taking  the  square  root  of  the 
difference  between  the  square  of  the 
distance  from  the  observer  to  the 
spot  and  the  square  of  the  baseline 

A  notable  difference  between  the  ship- 
board type  (ML-591/U)  and  the  shore  type 
(ML-119)  clinometer  is  that  the 

1.  ML-591/U  is  usually  permanently 
mounted  and  the  ML-119  is  portable 

2.  ML-119  is  usually  permanently  mounted 
and  the  ML-591/U  is  portable 

3.  ML-119  uses  a  rotating  beam  ceiling 
light 

4.  ML-591.     uses  a  rotating  beam  ceiling 
light 

It  is  essential  that  the  ML-591/U  be 
located  where  it  is  out  of  the  glare  of 
artificial  lighting  whenever  you 

1.  reorient  the  sighting  tube  to  the 
instrument 

2.  remove  the  coated  nylon  bag  from  the 
instrument 

3.  make  a  sight 

4.  level  the  clinometer 


3-27.     The  zero  index  may  be  set  on  the  ML-59'l/U 
when  the 

1.  bubbles  in  the  spirit  levels  on  the 
clinometer  and  the  clinometer  sighting 
tube  read  zero 

2.  bubbles  in  the  spirit  levels  show 
the  same  inclination  when  placed  on 
the  clinometer  and  the  ship's  deck 

3.  bubble  in  the  spirit  level  centers 
when  placed  on  a  level  point  on  the 
ship's  deck 

4.  bubble  in  the  spirit  level  cen'.ers 
when  placed  on  a  level  point  at  the 
same  height  as  the  center  of  the 
clinometer  sighting  tube 

3-28.     The  cloud  base  height  recorded  from 

oightingH  with  the  ML-591/U  clinometer 
will  reflect  the  average  of  three  readings 

1.  plus  the  height  of  the  clinometer 
above  sea  level 

2.  less  the  height  of  the  clinometer 
above  sea  level 

3.  wirh  no  correction 

4.  less  the  height  of  the  ceiling  light 
above  sea  level 

3-29.    The  highest  accurate  value  of  the  cloud 
height  which  the  AN/GMQ-13(  )  can 
determine  when  set  on  the  stjndiird  base- 
line is  approximately 

1.  400  ft 

2.  900  ft 

3.  5,000  ft 

4.  10,000  ft 

3-30.     The  principle  involved  in  oeftat.^ring  cloud 
height  with  an  AN/GMQ-13(  i   is  based  on 

1.  time 

2 .  triangulation 

3.  intensity  of  projection 

4.  intensity  of  reflection 

3-31.    Which  of  the  following  is  NOT  a  function 
of  the  AN/GMQ-13(  )  detector? 

1.  To  feed  the  amplified  signal  received 
from  the  cloud  base  to  the  recorder 
indicator 

2.  To  aniplify  the  light  reflected  from 
the  cloud  base 

3.  To  receive  the  light  reflected  from 
the  cloud  base 

4.  To  project  a  modulated  light  beam 

3-32.    The  AN/GMQ-13(  )  detector  must  be  located 
at  the  same  elevation  as  the  projector 
and  at  what  distance  from  the  projector? 

1.  200  to      500  ft 

2.  400  to      900  ft 

3.  600  to  1,000  ft 

4.  800  to  1,200  ft 
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3-33.     The  projector  of  the  AN/GMQ-13(  )  has  a  3-38. 
duel  light  projecting  system  because  if 
one  lamp  fails  the  other  will  continue  to 
sweep  a  light  beam  skyward,  and  with  two 
light  beams 

1.  the  degree  of  penetration  is  greater 

2.  breaks  in  clouds  can  be  spotted 
easier 

3.  the  speed  of  sweep  is  decreased 

A.     the  rate  of  measurement  is  increased  3-39. 

3-3A.     The  rotary  movement  of  the  projector  of 
the  AN/GMQ-13(  )  rotates  at  a  speed  that 
permits  the  actual  sweep  of  each  optical 
system  to  last 

1.  1'-^  sec 

2.  b  sec 

3.  ^  sec 

4.  3  sec  3-40. 

3-35,     The  reflectors  on  both  the  detector  and 
projector  of  the  AN/GMQ-13(  )  are 
cleaned  with  a  clean  cloth  Cind  alcohol  by 
the  technicians;    however,    -i-.er  should 
be  used  by  the  Aerograj-her '  s  Mate  instead 
of  alcohol  jn  cleaning  the 

1.  indicator  cover 

2.  detector  cover  glass 

3.  detector  reflectors  3-'41^ 

4.  projector  reflectors 

'^■26,     'Vhc.-  is  the  elapsed  time  value  if  a 

ceiling  balloon  begins  to  fade  into  a 
cloud  layer  40  seconds  after  release  and 
completely  disappears  46  seconds  after 
release? 

1.  40  sec  3-42. 

2.  43  sec 

3.  44  sec 

4.  46  sec 


Learning  Objective:  Recognize 

functions,  maintenance  practices, 

operating  principles  and  procedures,  3-43. 

and  construction  features  of  the 

various  visibility  measuring 

elements . 


3-37.     The  AN/GMQ-10(  )  directs  a  beam  of  light 
toward  its  receiver  located  500  feet  away. 
The  amount  of  light  reaching  the  receiver 
varies  with  the 

1.  time  of  day 

2.  angle  of  rotary  motion 

3.  intensity  of  the  light  becm 

4.  density  of  the  haze  or  fog  in  the 
path  between  the  two  instruments 


Which  component  of  the  AN/GMQ-10(  ) 
receiver  generates  a  pulse  signal? 

1.  The  telescope 

2.  The  telescop'^* '  R  objective  lens 

3.  The  photoelectric  detector  within 
the  telescope 

4.  The  iris  diaphragm  behind  tlu 
telescope*s  objective  len^ 

Which  of  the  following  opera: r.ai 
functions  of  the  AN/GMQ-10(  ;   is  ordi- 
narily NOT  performed  by  Aerographer ' s 
Mates? 

1.  Balancing  the  pen 

2.  Calibrating  the  set 

3.  Installing  the  chart 

4.  Zero  adjusting  the  pen 

Which  of  the  following  will  NOT  result 
if  the  pen  pressure  in  the  AN/GMQ-10(  ) 
writing  sy»^tem  is  too  great? 

1.  The  pen  will  write  a  heavy  line 

2.  The  pen  will  write  intermittently 

3.  The  response  speed  of  the  pen  will 
be  too  slow 

4.  The  pen  will  tend  to  drag  toward  the 
center  of  the  chart 

What  material  should  be  used  to  remove 
corrosion  within  the  cabinet  of  the 
AN/G-MQ-10(  )? 

1.  Steel  wool 

2.  Emery  cloth 

3.  Fine  sandpaper 

4.  Navy-approved  cleaning  fluid 

Which  of  the  following  AN/GMQ-10(  ) 
components    require   semiannual  lubri- 
cation? 

1.  The  recorder  and  the  indicator 

2.  The  projector  and  the  indicator  ' 

3.  The  receiver  and  the  projector 

4.  The  projector  power  supply  and  the 
recorder 

The  0A-7900/GMQ-10  uses  data  from  the 

AN/GMQ-10(  )  to  determine  the  Runway  ' 

Visual  Range  (RVR)  which  represents  the 

horizontal  distance  a  pilot  can  see  down 

the  runway  from  the  i 

1.  approach  end 

2.  mid  point  ■ 

3.  landing  end 

4.  intersection  of  both  runways  ■ 
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In  items  through  3-';6, 

B  the  component  of  the  RVR 
each  function  listed  in  coluc::.  A 


t  f rom  colunm 
5J1  that  performs 


3-^0. 


A. 


Funct  ions 


mit  tance 
the  form 
rates 


llKhl  tr.ins- 
blgnals  in 
pulse 


H.er.elves  the  pulse 
rates  and  cor  re- 
Idtes  them  with 
enr 1 r Ically 
■  '  '  ^ :  -led  vlsl- 
iata 
there  in 

Displays  visually 
the  visibility 
viilues  once  every 
minute 


H.  Components 

r7GMfM0(  ) 

2.  ID-1939/GMQ- 
10 

.  CV-3125/GMQ- 
10 

AN7GMQ-13 


The  RVR  system  will  convert  the  pulse 
rates  from  t ransmlssome ter  seta  to  their 
corresponding  visibility  values.  These 
pulse  rates  are  based  on  wh«it  length 
baseline  between  the  transmiaaometer 
projector  and  receiver  without  adjustment 
to  the  encoder  disc? 

1.  300  ft 

2.  500  ft 

3.  700  ft 
A.     900  ft 

What  (11^,1  t;il  visibility  display  lo  Jndl- 
L:;ited  on  tfie  I D- 19 39/C;mQ- 10  If  the  vlsl- 
hllUy  111  0,280  feet? 

1.  1 

2,  W2 
\.  'i2B 
^.  ').2H0 


In  Items  3-49  through  3-51,  select  from  column 
B  the  CV-3125/GMn-lO  control  that  Is  used  to 
perform  each  function  listed  In  column  A. 


A.  Functions 

3-^9.     To  select  the  appli- 
cable visibility 
curves 

3-50.     To  Identify  the 

visibility  curve  In 
use 

3-51.     To  place  the  equip- 
ment in  one  of  three 
test  conditions 


3-52. 


3-53. 


B.  Controls 

1.  NIGHT  Indicator 
and  DAY  Indi- 
cator 

2.  DAY-NIGHT 
selector 

3.  RUNWAY  LIGHT 
SETTING  selector 

A.    MODE  selector 


Learning  Objective:     Identify  the 
different  meteorological  radar  sets 
and  associated  equipment,  conduct 
operational  procedures,  interpret 
data  received,  and  determine  appli- 
cable safety  precautions. 


Which  of  the  following  types  of  equip- 
ment permit  the  collection  of  information 
for  weather  purposes  In  overcast 
conditions? 

1.  Range  markers 

2.  Antennas 

3.  Radars 

A,     Cathode  ray  tubes 

The  radar  electromagnetic  pulse  travels 
nt  the  speed  of 


1. 
2. 
3. 


sound 
light 
250  mph 
100  mph 


3-5A.     What  does  the  PPI  scope  display? 

1.  Altitude 

2.  Range  only 

3.  Bearing  only 

A.     Range  and  bearing 

3-55.     The  radar  operator  must  know  the  minimum 

and  maximum  rang«^»  that  weather  echoes  can 
be  picked  up  by  the  gear  and  thn 

1.  accuracy  of  the  range  and  bearing 
dinplay 

2.  frequency  with  which  the  pulaa  la 
tratismitted 

3.  energy  level  of  the  radar 
A.     loss  of  radar  energy 
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3-56.    A  factor  in  determining  the  maximuir  and 
minimum  range  the  radar  target  can  be 
detected  and  the  power  of  resolution  is 
the 

1.  reflected  energy 

2.  pulse  length 

3.  energy  level  of  the  radar 

^.     degree  of  distinguishing  detail 

3-57.    Radar  Set  AN/FPS-81  is  capable  of  detect- 
ing a  concentration  of  high  moisture 
content  within  a  maximum  radius  of  how 
many  nautical  miles? 

1.  100  nm 

2.  200  nm 

3.  300  nm 
^.     400  nm 

3-58.    The  reason  the  transmitting  portion  of  the 
antenna  group  of  the  AN/FPS-81  is  in  the 
shape  of  a  parabola  is  to 

1.  concentrate  the  radio  frequency 
energy  into  a  narrow  beam 

2.  permit  the  target-reflected  energy 
to  be  received 

3.  make  automatic  control  of  the  antenna 
possible 

6.    permit  the  RTM  to  be  separated  from 
the  antenna  by  a  maximum  distance 
of  100  ft 

3-59.    The  indicator  console  houses  the  RHI ,  the 
PPI,  and  the 

1.  RF 

2.  RTM 

3.  power  source 

6.     Range  Indicator 

3-60.    What  is  the  elevation  capability  of  the 
AN/FPS-106(V)7 

1.  -2"  to  +60" 

2.  -3"  to  +70" 

3.  -1"  to  +40" 

4.  -4"  to  +50" 

3-61.    Which  component  part  of  the  AN/FrS-106(V) 
processes  the  return  signal? 

1,  Antenna  assembly 

2,  Control-Indicator 

3,  Receiver-Transmitter 
A .  RadomG 


3-62.    What  should  the  AG  do,  if  anything,  when 
the  antenna  of  the  AN/FPS-106  elevates 
only  to  a  maximum  of  50"? 

1.  Adjust  the  maximum  elevation  control 

2.  Check  the  down  elevation  reading 

3.  Notify  maintenance  personnel 

4.  Nothing 

3-63.     What  does  the  AN7GMH-6(  )  do? 

1.  It  records  weather  information 

2.  It  checks  the  output  of  a  PPI  scope 

3.  It  changes  the  range  marks  in  the 
AN/FPS-106  scope 

4.  It  provides  a  copy  printout  of 
weather  pictures 

3-64.     Servicing  and  maintenance  of  radar  equip- 
ment in  the  meteorology  spaces  is  the 
responsibility  of  the 

1.  electronics  personnel 

2.  AG3 

3.  AG2 

4.  AGl 

3-65.    Working  with  meteorological  radar  may  be 
dangerous  because  of  the  presence  of 

1.  X-rays 

2.  high  voltage 

3.  a  transmitter 

4 .  modulators 


Learning  Objective:    Identify  the 
different  meteorological  satellites 
and  the  associated  ground  equipment, 
conduct  operational  procedures, 
and  interpret  data  received. 


3-66.     Instead  of  having  several  separate 
satellites  to  gather  meteorological 
information,  which  of  the  following 
systems  gathers  the  information  in  one 
satellite? 

1.  ITOS 

2.  ESSA 

3.  TOS 

4.  Nimbus 

3-67.    The  geostationary  satellite  (SMS/GOES) 
Lhat  orbits  over  the  equator  and  keepw 
the  same  region  always  In  view  has  an 
advantage  over  the  polar  orbiting 
satellite  because 

1.  most  of  the  earth's  we/ither  develops 
over  the  equator 

2.  it  views  more  of  the  earth's  surface 
on  each  pass 

3.  It  can  watch  the  entire  life  cycle 
of  meteorological  phenomena 

4.  communications  to  the  tracking 
station  are  less  garbled 
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3-68.    All  aspects  of  data  utilization,  process- 
ing, and  the  spacecraft  are  classified 
SECRET  for  which  of  the  following 
satellite  systems? 

1.  ITOS/NOAA 

2.  SMS /GOES 

3.  VHRR 
A.  DMSP 


3-73.    The  purpose  of  the  facsimile  recorder 
R0-A02/UMH  is  to  reproduce  the  meteor- 
ological information  received  from 
1.     land-line  circuits 
2i     data  processes 
3.     a  recorder 

A.     satellite  weather  stations 


3-69. 


3-70. 


3-71. 


3-72. 


The  AN/SMQ6(V)  ground  st&tion  equipment 
consists  basically  of  an  antenna  system, 
a  receiver,  a  taperecorder,  and  a 

1.  power  control 

2.  facsimile  recorder 

3.  power  source 

A.     circuit  breaker 

Which  of  the  following  is  NOT  one  of  the 
three  modes  of  operation  of  the  receiver 
recorder  set  of  the  AN/SMQ-6(V)? 

1.  MA^ 

2.  ART 

3.  DRIR 
A.  FPRT 

With  the  AN/SMQ-6  receiver  recorder  set 
in  either  the  APT  or  the  DRIR  mode  of 
operation,  what  type  of  orbital  infor- 
mation must  be  furnished  in  order  to 
track  the  satellite? 

1.  Zenith  time 

2.  Predicted 

3.  Bearing  ,rn^!;.;ft 
A.     Line  of  &i..v')L 

The  AN/SMQ-10  shipboard  readout  equipment 
takes  a  maximum  of  how  many  minutics  to 
develop  satellite  pictures  after  receiving 
data  from  one  of  the  DMSP  satellites? 

1.  5  min 

2.  7  min 

3.  9  min 
A.     10  min 


Learning  Objective:  Recognize 
mechanical  satellite  tracking 
equipment  and  identify  their 
purpose  and  uses. 


3-7A.    To  keep  the  antenna  pointed  at  the 

satell''     'equires  a  procedure  called 

1.  ore  I iug 

2.  following 

3.  tracking 
A.  observing 

3-75.    What  type  of  satellite  orbit  does  NOT 

require  the  use  of  conversion  tables  to 
determine  arc  distances? 

1.  Elliptical 

2.  Circular 

3.  Polar 

A .  Equatoral 
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Assignment  4 


Communications,  Offic:e,  and  Specialized  MeteoroloRlcal  Equipment 


Text:     Pages  123  -  163 


Learning  Objective:  Identify 
various  communications  media 
uSL'd  for  the  transmission  of 
weather  data  as  to  their 
nomenclature,  operating  prin- 
ciples, capabilities,  and 
maintenance  procedures. 


A-3. 


What  two  means  are  used  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  weather  data? 

1.  Radloteletype  and  radiotclegraphy 

2.  Landllne  and  radio 

3.  Facsimile  and  radio 
A,     Teletype  and  radio 

What  two  types  of  teletypewriters  are 
normally  employed  by  weather  units  ashore? 
1,     Model  28  R/0  and  Model  AO  Teletype- 
writer 

Model   28  R/0  and  Model  28  TT-A8(  )/UG 
Model  AO  Teletypewriter  and  Model  28 
TT-A8(  )/UG 

Model  28  TT-A8(  ) /UG  and  Model  28 
TT-69(  )/UG 


2. 
3. 

A. 


Wlmt  model  teletypewriter  Is  used  to  trans- 
mit and  receive  weather  data  on  the  COMEDS 
circuits? 

1.  Model  28  R/0 

2.  Model  AO  Teletypewriter 

3.  Model  28  TT-A8'(  )/UG 
A.     Model  28  TT-69(  )/UG 

In  regards  to  teletype  maintenance,  which 
of  the  following  Is  NOT  a  function  of  the 
Aerographer*s  Mate? 

1.  Changing  paper 

2.  Changing  tape 

3.  Changing  ribbon 

A.     Changing  Internal  components 


A-5.    Who  Is  respcanlbie  for  teletype  maintenance 
aboard  ship? 

1.  Aerop:'apher'3  Mate 

2.  Electricians 

3.  Radiomen 

A,     Ship's  Servicemen 

A-6.     By  what  principle  does  the  Alden  facsimile 
develop  transmitted  data? 

1 .  Electrosensltlvlty 

2 .  Electrostatically 

3.  By  the  Dlazzo  method 
A ,  Electromechanlcally 

A-7.    The  Alden  recorder  Is  designed  to  operate 
at  ho'v  many  scans  per  minute? 

1.  30  or  60 

2.  60  or  90 

3.  60  or  120 
A.    90  or  120 

A-8.    An  exact  facsimile  scanned  In  the  Alden 
Facsimile  Recorder  Is  produced  when  the 
surface  of  the  electrosensltlve  paper  Is 
plated  by  Ions  which  leave  the 

1.  helix  electrode  when  the  photoelectric 
cell  picks  up  the  Image  and  converts 
it  Into  electrical  Impulses 

2.  helix  electrode  when  there  Is  contact 
between  the  loop  and  helix  electrode 

3.  loop  electrode  when  the  photoelectric 
cell  picks  up  the  Image  and  converts  It 
Into  electrical  Impulses 

A.    loop  electrode  when  there  Is  contact 
between  the  loop  and  helix  electrode 

A-9.    Which  control  of  the  Alden  Facsimile 

Recorder,  when  Improperly  set,  will  reduce 
the  distinctness  of  the  chart  features? 

1.  White  level 

2.  Signal  level 

3.  Marking  signal  test 

A.    Automatic  gain  control 

A-10.  How  far  will  the  paper  advance  when  the 
Automatic  Fast  Feed  switch  Is  In  the  ON 
posit  J  on? 


12  In. 
8  In. 


In. 
In. 
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11.     How  iii)ey  the-  operator  oi   an  AN/ljXlI-2 

Fji  s  iiiii  h-  RiMMjrdur  know  wliun  he  should 

<"ii.iiiKf  tlie  roll  ot   recording  paper? 

!. .     Markings  on  the  recorder  roil,  indi- 

r.Mi.:  that   iL  shoiiid  he  changed 
J..     A  "no  paper"   indicator  Ii^;[a  comes  on 

as  Liie  roil,  ne/ir.s  iLs  end 
3.     An  audil)le  signal  is  given  by  the 
switch  to  indicate  when  ntily 
Lwi>   inclies  of  paper  remain 
t .     I'fie  master  ac  [)ower  swiLcli  is  auto- 
ma  t  i  ca  L  ly  ■  shut  off  wiien  only  two 
inches  of  papier  remain 

I^.  What  is  lUi.'  reipiired  signal  strength  for 
i>ropur  operation  of  Che  AiN/UXH-2(  ) 
far  simile  recorder? 
I  .  lt)00  to  1500  Uz 
2.  1200  to  2300  Hz 
'3.  1500  to  2500  Hz 
A.     1800  to  3000  Hz 

13.  What   is  the  operating  frequency  range  of 
Lhu  R-39UA/URR  radio  receiver? 

1 .  500  kHz  to  32  MHz 

2.  500  kHz  Lo  60  Milz 

3.  000  kHz  LO  60  Mllz 
A.  2  MHz  to  30  MHz 

14.  COMEDS  is  an  acronym  for  which  of  the 
f o  flowing? 

1  .     CONUS  Meteorological  Display  Service 

2.  CON'US  Meteorological  Defense  System 

3.  CONUS  Meteorological  Data  Sv;:r(>m 
A.     CONUS  Meteorological  Env  i  r. )ninen t  a  1 

Defense  Service 

15.  Where  is  the  control  centt-r  of  tlie  (  OMEDS 
circuit  located? 

1.  ADWS  Carswell  AFB,  Texas 

2.  KI.i-NUMWKACKN  Monterey,  CA 

3.  National  Weather  Service  Kansas  City, 
MO 

KM:WI:AI'A(;  Suit  land,  MD 

' .     '-^i' If   I'.ov.  rntiuMita  1   anthfirity  h/is  direct 
it's;..  MIS  i  ii  i  !  i  I  y   iui  iTiana)',]ng  landline 
t  r  1  utypuwr  i  L  e  r  network  Si^r vices  A,  C,  and 
0? 

1.  Kfdr ra I  Aviation  Administration  (FAA) 

2.  National  Weatlier  Service 

3.  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  i^CAB) 

•     I'lMlc-r.il  fioiiununicat  ions  Commission 

(FCC) 

I/.     Mndern  i /.at  ion  of  the  FAA  Communications 
Systf.iii  includes 

1.  I'otnljining  services  A,  C,   and  0  into 
one  center 

2.  manual  circuit  control 

3.  delayed  computerized  message  switching 

4.  .separation  of  the  circuit  control 


I^earning  Objective:     Relative  to  the 
Weathervision  System  AN/GMQ-19(  ) 
and  AN7CMQ-27(V) ,   recognize   their  oper- 
ating characteristics,  components  and 
their  locations,  and  the  responsibil- 
ities of  tlie  AC3  and  AG2  relative  to 
their  operation  and  malEitenance. 


4-18.     All  AiN/GMQ-19(  )  and  AN/GMQ-27(V)  stations 
licvc  the  capability  of .  transmit  t  ing  weather 
inf ormat ion  by 

1.  -^.adar 

2.  television 

3.  telephone 

4.  teletype 

4-19.     The  light  table  of  the  AN/GMQ-27(  )  func- 
tions for  the  illumination  of 

1.  opaque  weather  maps  for  local  pilot 
briefings 

2.  transparent  weather  maps  being  trans- 
mitted over  the  system 

3.  opaque  weather  maps  for  transmission 
by  closed-circuit  television 

4.  receipt  of  data  from  pilot  to  fore- 
caster 

4-20.     Wliat  sliould  be  used  to  clean  the  glass  on 
the  television  viewer  of  the  weather 
vision? 

1.  Soap  and  water 

2.  Aliphatic  naphtha 

3.  A  solution  of  water  and  ammonia 

4.  Alcohol 

4-21.     What  feature  of  the  COMEDS  reduces  the 
number  of  errors  to  near  zct  "* 

1.  The  preparation  of  messaj  -.s  on  the 
keyboard  display 

2.  The  printer  unit 

3 .  Tape  prepa  rat  Ion 

4.  Americ/in  Standard  Code  for  Information 
Exchange 

4-22.     Wlio  i.s  responsible  for  supplying  NOTAMS 
to  base  operations? 

1.  Flight  terminal  personnel 

2.  Weather  office  personnel 

3.  Air  operation  personnel 

4.  Communications  personnel 

4-23.     Responsibility  for  assigning  precedence  Co 
a  naval  message  lies  with  the 

1.  originator 

2.  communications  watch  ofi:lcer 

3.  duty  officer 

4.  commanding  officer  or  of f Icer-ln-charge 
as  appropriate 
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A-2A.    Refer  to  table  7-1  In  your  textbook. 

Normally,  a  hurricane  warning  message 
will  have  what  precedence  assigned  to 
It? 

1.  Flash 

2.  Immediate 

3.  Priority 
A,  Routine 

A-25,    Who  Is  responsible  for  assigning  the  date- 
tirae  group  (DTG)  to  messages? 

1.  Originator 

2.  Duty  officer 

3.  Message  center  personnel 
A.     Weather  office  personnel 


Refer  to  table  7-2  in  your  textbook.     In  items 
A-26  through  A-28,   select  from  column  B  the  GMT 
equivalL'Ht  of  each  local  time  in  column  A. 


A-31.    What  is  the  advantage  of  using  the  purple 
ditto  master  as  the  base  color? 

1.  It  produces  a  larger  quantity  of  legi- 
ble copies 

2.  It  produces  contrast 

3.  It  is  easier  to  correct  an  error 

A.     It  is  the  only  color  available  as  the 
base  color 


In  items  A-32  through  A-3A  select  from  column  B 
the  function  performed  by  components  of  the  ditto 
machine  listed  in  column  A. 


Component 


A-32.    Roller  B 


A-33.    Roller  C 


B.  Function 

1,  Ejects  copy  into 
the  receiving  tray 

2.  Moistens  the  paper 


A-29. 


A- 30. 


A,  Local 
Times 

B. 

Equivalent 
GhfT  Times 

A-3A.    Roller  D                 3.     Pushes  the  paper  to 

roller  B  and  C 

4-26. 

1600S 

1. 

OAOOZ 

A.    Absorbs  excess  fluid 

A-27. 

I800F 

2. 

lOOOZ 

4-28. 

0700? 

3. 
A. 

1200Z 
2200Z 

A-35.    What  process  is  used  by  the  Xerox  machine 
in  reproducing  copies? 
1-.  Spirit 

Which  of  the  following  terms  is  most  indi- 
cative of  the  reason  why  Standard  Subject 
Identification  Codes  are  new  used  with 
naval  communications  messages? 

1.  Speed 

2.  Brevity 

3.  Accuracy 
f^.  Time 


2.  Chemical 

3.  Dry  electrical 
A,     Light  sensitive 


In  items  A-36  through  A-38  select  from  column  B 
the  definition  of  the  terms  listed  in  column  A. 


Term 


Learning  Objective:  Identify 
office  equipments  as  to  their 
nomenclature,  principles  of 
operation,  operating  and  main- 
tenance procedures. 


What  type  of  duplicating  process  is 
employed  by  the  ditto  machine? 

1 ,  Electromagnetic 

2,  Spirit 

3,  Light  sensitive 
A.    Dry  electrical 


A-36.  Toner 
A-37.  Mlsfeed 
A-38.    Prin*:  density 


B.  Definition 

1.  The  lightness  or 
darkness  of  the  copy 

2.  Fine  blsck  powder 
thst  forms  copy 
imsge 

3.  The  copy  paper  used 
A.    A  paper  Jam 


A-39.    What  developing  process  is  used  by  the 
0;!alld  machine? 

1.  Dry  electrical 

2.  Spirit 

3.  Chemical 
A.  Fuaer 
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A-AO.    What  is  the  normal  operating  temperature 
of  the  Oznlld  machine? 

1.  100°  to  180°  F 

2.  150°  to  200°  F 

3.  180''  to  210°  F 
A.     200°  to  230°  F 

A-Al.     How  often  should  the  ammonia  supply  In  the 
Ozalid  machine  be  replenished? 

1.  Dally 

2.  Weekly  A-A8. 

3.  Bimonthly 
A.  Monthly 

A-A2.    When  should  the  bearing  and  drive  assembly 
of  the  Ozalid  machine  be  lubricated? 

1.  Dally,  before  each  use 

2.  Weekly 

3.  Monthly  A-A9. 
A.  Semiannually 

A-A3.    Which  part  of  the  code-a-phone  acts  as 
the  microphone? 

1.  Ear  piece 

2.  Mouth  piece 

3.  Pitch  amplifier 

A.    Volume  control  amplifier 

A-AA.     How  often  should  the  platen  on  the  type- 
writer be  cleaned? 

1.  Dally 

2.  Biweekly 

3.  Weekly 

A.  Bimonthly 

  A-50. 


Learning  Objective:  Identify  the 
operating  principles,  components, 
and  equipment  associated  with  the 
radiosonde  transmitter. 


A-51. 

^-A5.    What  Instrument  is  used  to  obtain  a  verti- 
cal profile  of  the  atmosphere? 

1.  A  transducer 

2.  A  radiosonde  transmitter 

3.  A  transceiver 

A.    A  humidity  chamber 

A-52. 

A-A6.     Which  of  the  following  la  NOT  transmitted 
by  the  radiosonde  transmitter? 

1.  Dew-point 

2.  Pressure 

3.  Temperature 

A.     Relative  humidity 


What  is  the  purpose  of  the  signal  genera- 
tor? 

1.  To  calibrate  the  radiosonde  recorder 

2.  To  calibrate  the  radiosonde  trans- 
mitter prior  to  release 

3.  To  ensure  proper  operation  of  the 
radiosonde 

A.    To  ensure  a  stable  atmosphere  for  the 
radiosonde  transmitter 

What  piece  of  equipment  is  used  to  provide 
a  stable  atmosphere  for  the  A03  MHz  radio- 
sonde transmitter? 

1.  AN/GMM-1 

2.  AN/UMM-1 

3.  AN/GMM-a 
A.  ML-A28/UM 

Which  of  the  following  performs  as  a 
frequency  meter  and  power  output  meter 
for  the  AN/AMT-A? 

1.  Battery  test  set 

2.  AN/UMM-1 

3.  AN/GMD-1 

A.    Test  Set  TS-538/U 


Learning  Objective:     Identify  the 
various  balloons  as  to  their  nomen- 
clature, uses,  and  associated  com- 
ponents and  the  Instrumentation 
used  in  making  upper  air  soundings. 


\7hat  two  standard  size  balloons  are  used 
for  PIBALs? 

1.  30  and  100  gram 

2.  50  and  100  gram 

3.  100  and  300  gram 
A.     300  and  600  gram 

What  is  the  reason  for  having  different 
s.lzps  and  colors  for  PIBAL  balloons? 

1.  Ease  in  accountability 

2.  Various  weather  conditions 

3.  ''ir^ous  types  of  stations 

A.     1   p ^  in  identifying  size  by  color 

What  blze  balloon,  if  any,  is  standard  for 
radlosc  ide  observations? 

1.  *     standard  size 

2.  MiO  gram 
3  600  gram 
'        ,200  gram 

What  Is  the  primary  factor  to  consider  in 
determining  if  a  neoprene  balloon  is  to 
be  conditioned? 

1.  Desired  height  to  be  obtained 

2.  Storage  conditions 

li.     Desired  ascension  rate 
A.    Local  wrather  conditions 
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Wh.it  Is  the  purpose  of  the  balloon  shroud? 

1.  To  t  .u- n  I  t.;it  r  luHullin^  i\nd  Inflation 
of  the  biilloon  during  a  period  of 
hi^h  winds 

2,  To  tie  the  balloon  down  during  infla- 
t  ion 

'3.     To  decrease  the  decension  rate  after 

th.e  balloon  bursts 
4.     To  condition  the  balloon  prior  to 

re 1  ease 

A-55.     The  broking  mechanism  i^f  the  train  regula- 
tor permits  the  train  assembly  to  unwind 
at  a  nominal  rate  of  how  many  feet  per 
minute? 

1 ,  6  f pm 

2,  9  fpm 

3,  12  fpm 
A.     J  5  fpm 

A-Sf).     When  used,  where  should  the  train  regula- 
tor be  attached? 

1.  Between  the  parachute  and  balloon 

2.  Between  the  balloon  and  radiosonde 

3.  Between  the  balloon  and  parachute 

A.     Between  the  parachute  and  radiosonde 

A-57.     Hov  does  the  theodolite  telescope  differ 
from  the  transit  telescope? 

1.  The  line  of  sight  is  bent  through  an 
angle  of  30° 

2.  The  line  of  sight  is  bent  through  an 
angle  of  A5° 

3.  The  line  of  sight  is  bent  through  an 
angle  of  60° 

A.     The  line  of  sight  is  bent  through  an 
angle  of  90° 

A-58-     When  a  balJoon  is  tracked  with  a  theodo- 
lite, what  causes  the  image  to  appear 
Inverted? 

1.  The  absence  of  nonerecting  eyepieces 

2.  The  addition  of  nonerecting  eyepieces 

3.  The  addition  of  two  lenses 

A.     The  glass  prism  in  the  eyepiece 

A- 59.     What  feature  of  the  shipboard  theodolite 
I'liprove.;  ♦  he  visibility? 

1 .  The  glass  prism 

2.  The  gimble  assembly 

3.  Th.'  ray  filterj 

A.     Th.'  artificl;\J   |  o^i:'o^ 

A-60.     What  part  of  the  shii'.  oard  t  ht^odolltc 
tends  lo  ketip  the  i'l^JLi  unci  i    j.n  the 
vertical i 

1.  The  trJnod 

2.  The  wounrerwoighi 

3.  The  Jilml       af.  ^m-'  ly 

.     The  Internet  I  ^  nm 


Learning  Objective:     Identify  the  I 
computerized  network  for  dissemi- 
nation of  weather  and  oceanography, 
products,  its  operating  principles, 
and  the  command  exercising  control 
over  it. 


A-61.     Which  system  is  the  primary  computerized 
network  for  dissemination  of  meteorologi- 
ca 1  and  oceanograph ic  products? 

1.  ni:ds 

2.  NEDN 

3 .  COMET 
A .  COMEDS 

A-62.     Which  command  generates  all  the  basic 
computer  environmental  analyses  and 
forecasts  distributed  via  the  NEDN 
circuit? 

1.  FWC  Pearl  Harbor,  HI 

2.  FWC  Norfolk,  VA  \ 

3.  FWF  Suitland,  MD 
A.     FNWC  Monterey,  CA 

A-63.     What  provides  the  capability  for  trans- 
mission of  digitally  plotted  analyses 
to  NEDN  subscribers  across  the  United 
States? 

1.  Tielines  operated  by  FLENUMWEACEN 
Monterey 

2.  North  and  south  tielines  out  of 
Chicago  and  Dallas 

3.  Tielines  operated  by  all  FLEWEACENs 
A.     East  and  west  coast  tielines  out  of 

Norfolk  and  Monterey 

A-6A.     What  is  the  maximum  number  of  charts  that 
can  be  displayed  simultaneously  on  the 
NKDS  display  unit? 

1.  Five 

2.  Two 

3.  Seven 
A.  Four 
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Assignment  5 


Watch  Routines 


Text:     Pages  164 


192 


Learning  Objective:  Recognize 
schedules,  forms,  and  procedures 
for  recording  surface  weather 
data. 


5-1.     Under  which  of  the  following  situations  Is 
a  ship  that  Is  In  port  NOT  required  to 
continue  regular  observing  and  reporting 
of  observations? 

1.  The  ship  Is  alongside  a  tender 

2.  The  ship  Is  assigned  as  the  guard 
weather  ship 

3.  The  ship  Is  at  anchor  In  a  port  that 
Is  serviced  by  an  NWSED 

A.     The  ship  has  the  Senior  Officer 
Present  Afloat  embarked 


In  Items  5-2  through  5-4,  select  from  column  B 
the  WMO  Region  that  Is  applicable  to  the  area 
listed  In  column  A. 


A.  Area 
3-2.     North  America 
5-3.  Hurope 
5-4.     Southwest  Pacific 


B.  Regions 

1.  Ill 

2.  IV 

3.  V 

4.  VI 


5-5.  Which  of  the  following  publications  con- 
tains Instructions  for  recording  surface 
weather  observations  aboard  ship? 

1.  Codes  Manual 

2.  FMH  No.  1 

3.  Fm  No.  2 


NW5C  form  3140/8 


5-6.    Which  of  the  following  types  of  observa- 
tions should  be  taken  Immediately  follow- 
ing notification  of  an  aircraft  mishap? 

1.  Local  extra 

2.  Record  local 

3.  Special  local 

4.  Local 

5-7.    At  what  time  should  a  new  NWSC  form  3140/8 
be  started? 

1.  Midnight  Greenwich  mean  time 

2.  0000  LST 

3.  0800  Greenwich  mean  time 

4.  0800  LST 

5-8.    What  is/are  the  correct  entry(le8)  on  an 
M?1-I0  or  :WSC  form  3140/8  for  missing 
Jata? 

1.  /  only 

2.  /  or  M,  as  appropriate 

3.  M  only 

4.  M  or  X 

5-9.    What  entry  Is  made  In  column  X3  of  MFl-10 
when  an  observation  has  been  tcken  late 
and  NO  appreciable  changes  have  occurred 
since  the  scheduled  time? 

1.  DLAD 

2.  NIL 

3.  LATE 

4.  NO  SIG 

5-10.  How  are  errors  corrected  on  the  MFl-10 
after  the  report  has  been  disseminated? 

1.  Draw  a  red  line  through  the  erroneous 
data  and  enter  the  correction  In 
pencil  above  It  on  all  copies 

2.  Erase  the  erroneous  data  from  all  copies 
and  record  corrected  dnta  In  red 

3.  Draw  a  line  through  the  erroneous  data 
and  enter  correction*/  In  pencil  on  the 
nfixt  line 

4.  Draw  a  red  line  throufc^h  the  erroneous 
davM  and  enter  ch*-j  correction  In  red 
above  It  on  all  copies 
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5-11.    During  periods  of  radio  silence,  which  5*17. 
publication  contains  instructions  con- 
cerning the  transmission  of  weather 
observations? 

1.  FMH  n 

2.  FMH  #5 

3.  NWP-16 

4.  NAVAIR  50-lP-ll 

3-12.     In  which  column  of  the  MFl-10  is  supple- 
mentary data  entered? 

1.  Column  5 

2.  Column  9 

3.  Column  11 

4.  Column  13 

5-13.    When  conditions  are  stable,  which  of  the  5-18. 
following  elements  of  a  surface  observa- 
tion should  be  evaluated  last? 

1.  Pressure 

2.  Wind 

3.  Temperature 

4.  Sky  condition 


Learning  Objective:     Relative  to 
precipitation,  recognize  types, 
symbols,  terminology,  and 
intensity. 


5-19. 


Refer  to  table  10-4  In  your  text.  If 
snowfall  reduces  the  visibility  at  a 
station  to  1/2  mile,  the  intensity  of 
snow  is  termed 

1.  slight 

2.  light 

3.  moderate 

4.  heavy 


Learning  Objective:    Recognize  the 
precedence  for  making  entries  on 
MFl-10. 


Which  of  Uhe  following  should  be  entered 
last  in  the  Weather  and  Obstructions  to 
Vision  column  of  MFl-lO? 

1.  Thunderstorm 

2.  Fog 

3.  Rain 

4.  Freezing  drizzle 

Which  oi  the  following  remarks  on  MFl-lO 
has  the  highest  precedence? 

1.  Tower  visibility 

2.  Freezing  level  data 

3.  Runway  conditions 

4.  Runway  visibility 


5-14.     Refer  to  table  10-1  in  your  text.  All 
the  following  hydrometeors  are  reported 
as  obstructions  to  vision  except  the  one 
represented  by  which  of  the  following 
symbols? 

1.  RW 

2.  IF  5-20. 

3.  BS 

4.  GF 

5-15.     Refer  to  table  10-1  in  your  text.  What 
kinds  of  atmospheric  phenomena  are 
represented  by  the  symbols  ZR,  IP,  and  SG 
which  appear  on  weather  reporto  and  5-21. 
charts? 

1.  Llthometeors  which  are  considered 
weather  elements 

2.  Hydrometeors  which  are  considered 
weather  elements 

3.  Llthometeors  which  are  corkslJered 
obstructions  to  vision  5-22. 

4.  Hydrometeors  which  are  consMnred 
obstructions  to  vision 

5-lfy.     v/hich  of  the  following  symbols,  if  any,  is 
used  to  Indicate  moderate  intensity  of  a 
weather  element? 

1.  + 

2.  - 

3.  t 

4.  None  Is  used 


Learning  Objective:  Recognize 
terminology,  definitions,  and 
methods  of  observing  sea  waves. 


The  time  between  consecutive  wave  crests 
is  called  thi*  wave 

1.  interval 

2.  period 

3.  span 

4.  duration 

For  observational  purposes,  sea  waves  are 
defined  as  those  waves  which  arc 

1.  moving  into  the  area 

2.  locally  generated 

3.  of  sufficient  height  to  be  measured 

4.  caused  by  storm  action 

The  average  vertical  distance  in  feet  from 
the  wave  crest  and  the  adjacent  trough 
defines  the  wave 

1.  height 

2.  train 

3.  length 

4.  period 
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5-'23.    When  wave  height  observarlons  are  made,  5-'29.    Which  of  the  following  terms  Is  used  to 

the  best  eatlmate  can  be  obtained  by  modify  a  PLATF  when  changes  are  expected 

1.  positioning  yourself  on  the  super-  to  occur  more  than  once  or  twice  during 
structure  at  a  point  In  line  with  the  forecast  period? 

u>iN^e  creats,  then  computing  the  1.  OCNL 

distance  from  your  position  to  the  2.  TEMP 

ship's  waterllne  3.  INTER 

2.  using  the  relative  heights  of  two  A.  GRADU 
known  points  on  the  side  of  your 

ship  5-30.    Which  of  the  following  codes  Is  a  route 

3.  obaervlng  the  height  of  waves  against  forecast? 
the  side  of  another  ship  In  company  1.  ARFOR 

4.  using  a  floating  mark  2.  TAF 

3.  FORRO 

  A.  ROFOR 


Learning  Objective:    Recognize  the 
purpoae  and  content  of  common 
meteorological  codes. 


5-24.  Which  of  the  following  codes  Is  used  out- 
side the  U.S.  for  the  sane  purpose  as  the 
Airways  code  la  used  within  the  U.S.? 

1.  SPESH 

2.  METAR 

3.  SHRED 

4.  AERO 

5-25.    Which  of  the  following  FM  codea  Is  used 
to  transmit  synoptic  reports  from  U.S. 
ships? 

1.  FM  21.   (  ) 

2.  FM  22.   (  ) 

3.  rA  26.  (  ) 
A.     FM  36.   (  ) 

5-26.    Which  of  the  following  codes  Is  based  on 
the  National  Weather  Service  Aviation 
Forecast  (Terminal)  code? 

1.  PLATF 

2.  TAF 

3.  ARFOR 
A .  ROFOR 

5-27.    How  is  a  forecasted  ceiling  of  18,000 
feet  entered  in  the  PLATF  code? 

1.  100+ 

2.  150 

3.  180 
A.  200 

5-28.    What  is  indicated  by  the  use  of  the  letter 
"C"  in  a  PUTF  report? 

1.  Wind  speed  is  forecast  to  be  less  than 
5  knots  only 

2.  Clear  sky  condition 

3.  Wind  speed  is  forecast  to  be  less  than 
2  knots  only 

A.    Celling  height  follows 


Learning  Objective:    Recognize  the 
definition  of  terms  as  used  in 
satellite  meteorology. 


Ill  items  5-31  through  5-33,  select  from  column  B 
the  term  that  is  applicable  to  each  definition 
listed  in  column  A. 


A.  Deflnitlona 

5-31.    The  point  at  the  Equator 
where  the  satellite 
crosses  from  the 
Southern  to  the  Northern 
Hemisphere 

5-32.    The  amount  of  turning, 
measured  in  degrees 
longitude,  that  takes 
place  during  one  nodal 
period 

5-33.    The  pcJnt  in  orbit  where 
the  satellite  is  farthest 
from  the  earth's  center 


B.  Terms 

1.  Perigee 

2.  Apogee 

3.  Ascending 
mode 

A.  Nodal 

Increment 


Learning  Objective:  Recognize  the 
various  satellite  systems  that  are 
utilized  in  the  sensing  and  trans- 
mitting of  meteorological  data. 


5-3A.    What  is  the  most  commonly  used  satellite 
real-time  data  system? 

1.  VISSR 

2.  VHR 

3.  SR 
A.  VTPR 
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5-35.    Which  of  the  following  satellite  systems 
measures  radiation  In  the  visual  and 
Infrared  regions  of  the  spectruin? 

1.  VIR 

2.  SR 

3.  IRV 
A.  VTPR 

5-36.    Which  of  the  followlnfi  satellites  does 
NOT  transmit  meteorological  Information 
by  direct  readout  to  ground  stations? 

1.  TIROS 

2.  ITOS 

3.  NOAA 
A .  DMSP 

5-37.     Which  of  the  following  satellites  has  a 
geostationary  orbit? 

1.  ITOS 

2.  TIROS 

3.  DMSP 
A.  SMS 

5-38.     Which  of  the  following  satellite  systems 
employs  two  polar  orbiting  satellites? 

1.  ITOS 

2.  DMSP 

3.  GOES 

4.  SMS 

5-39.     Of  the  following  sateil.^.te  systems,  which 
has  the  primary  objective  of  providing 
maximum  responsiveness  to  the  military 
decision  maker? 

1.  ITOS 

2.  GOES 

3.  SMS 
A.  DMSP 


Learning  Objective:     Relative  to 
meteorological  satellites,  n- 
tlfy  essential  orbital  data, 
their  principle  of  operation, 
and  correctly  Interpret  the 
received  data. 


5-AO.     Which  of  the  following  Information  Is 
necessary  In  order  to  utilize  the  data 
transmitted  by  a  satellite? 

1.  The  APT  predict  message 

2.  The  type  of  sensor  used  by  the 
satellite 

3.  The  altitude  of  the  satellite 

4.  The  type  of  orbit  of  the  satellite 

5-Al.     Which  publication  contains  detailed  Infor- 
mation on  weather  radar  observatlona? 

1.  FMH  113 

2.  FMH  as 

3.  FMH  ifl 
A.     FMH  ^8 


5-A2.     Which  part(s)  of  an  APT  predict  message 

provide(s)  data  for  plotting  the  subpoint 
track  of  satellitx? 

1.  I  only 

2.  II  only 

3.  II  and  III 
A.     I  and  III 

5-A3.    The  task  of  keeping  the  receiver  tuned  ;md 
the  antenns  pointed  at  the  satellite  is 
referred  to  as 

1.  Interrogating 

2 .  Integrating 

3.  grlddlng 
A.  tracking 

5-AA.     What  feature(s)  of  the  scanning  radiometer 
allow(s)  for  complete  coverage  over  the 
dark  areas  as  well  as  the  daylight  areas 
of  the  earth? 

1.  The  radiometer  senses  radiant  energy 
only 

2.  The  radiometer  senses  reflected  energy 
only 

3.  The  radiometer  senses  spectral  energy 
A.     The  radiometer  senses  both  reflected 

and  radiant  energy 

5-A5.     What  Is  represented  by  the  various  shades 
of  gray  which  appear  in  SR  pictures? 

1.  Effective  visible  light 

2.  Effective  radiating  temperature?' 

3.  Variations  in  reflectivity  of  visible 
light 

A.     Variations  in  emis^non  of  visible  light 

5~A6.  How  many  shades  of  gray  can  be  readily 
distinguished  in  SR  Infrared  facsimile 
pictures? 

1.  Five 

2.  Twi 

3.  Three 
A.  Four 

5"A7.     Wliat  is  represented  by  white  areas  in  SR 
Infrared  pictures? 

1.  Desert  areas 

2.  Fog 

3.  Background  noise 
A.     High  clouds 


Learning  Objective:  Identify 
occanographic  parameters. 


5-A8.    Waves  generated  by  local  windn  are  referred 
to  as 

1.  sea  waves 

2.  local  sea 

3.  bwell  waves 
A.     combined  seas 
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5-A9.     "riu-  t  iiiu'  liitorvnL  between  consecutive 
L r'dti.'.h.s  i»t    a  wave,"  defines  wave 
L.  heighL 

2.  speed 

3.  period 

4.  ieugth 

5-50.    Wliicli  turrn  is  used  to  describe  the  average 
height  of  the  highest  one-third  of  the 
waves? 

1.  Mean  wave  height 

2.  Significant  wave  height 

3.  Median  wave  height 
A.    Average  wave  lieight 


In  items  5-55  through  5-58,  select  from  column  B 
the  definition  of  each  type  of  winds  aloft  obser- 
vation listed  in  col.imn  A. 


5-57. 


Types 


5-S5.  PIBAL 


5-56.  RABAL 


RAWIN 


5-58.  Rawinscnde 


B.  Definitions 

i.     A  measurement  by  elec- 
tronic means  of  wind 
direction  and  speed 
from  calculations  which 
combine  the  angular 
elevation  and  azimuth 
of  a  radiosonde  signal 
with  tho.  computed 
height  of  the  radio- 
sonde 


Learning  Objective:  Recognize 
standard  procedures  for  observing 
and  recording  sea  conditions. 


5-51.     The  best  position  on  a  ship  from  which 
wave  period  observations  may  be  made  iz 
L.     the  windward  side  of  the  stern 

2.  amidships  near  tlie  centerline 

3.  the  deck  above  the  bridge 

A.     r.he  windward  side  of  Llie  bow 

5-52.  Which  of  tlie  following  statements  is  cor- 
rect with  respect  to  wave  height  observa- 
t  ions? 

1.  Low  waves  tend  to  be  underestimated; 
high  waves  tend  to  be  overestimated 

2.  Both  low  waves  and  liigh  waves  tend 
to  be  underestimated 

3.  Both  low  waves  and  high  waves  tend 
to  be  overestimated 

A.     Low  waves  tend  to  be  overestimated; 
high  waves  tend  to  be  underestimated 

5-53.     Which  of  the  following  wave  height 

categories  is  to  be  recorded  when  wave 
height  observations  are  made? 

1.  Average  of  the  highest  waves 

2.  One-half  the  average  of  the  highest 
waves 

3.  Average  of  all  wave  heights 

4.  Significant  wave  height 

5-5A.     Waves  which  are  uniformly  shaped,  low,  and 
have  rounded  tops  and  regular  heights  are 
claSHlfied  as 

1.  storm  action  waves 

2.  swell  waves 

3.  following  waves 
A  .     sea  waves 


Learning  Objective:  Identify  various 
types  of  winds  aloft  observations. 


A  simultaneous  measure- 
ment by  eleccronic 
means  of  pressure, 
temperature ,  wind 
direction,  and  speed 
of  the  air  above  the 
earth's  surface 

A  measurement  of  wind 
direction  and  speed  by 
visually  observing  with 
a  theodolite  the  suc- 
cessive positions  of  a 
free  balloon  which  is 
assumed  to  have  a 
fixed  ascensional  rate 

A  measurement  of  wind 
direction  and  speed  by 
visually  observing  a 
radiosonde's  ascent 
with  a  theouwlite 


Learning  Objective:     Recognize  the 
schedule,  code,  basic  content,  and 
forms  used  for  upper  air/wind 
observations . 


5-59.     At  what  times  are  upper  wind  observations 
desired  from  fleet  units? 

1.  0000  and  1200  G^rr 

2.  0600  and  1800  GWT 

3.  0600  and  1800  LST 

4.  0000  and  1200  LST 

5-60.     Which  form  is  used  to  plot  computed  wind 
direction  and  speed  to  corresponding 
altitudes  for  coding  purposes? 

1.  MF5-20N 

2.  OPNAV  3140-27 

3.  MFl-12 

A.    OPNAV  3140-14 
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5-61.    What  charts  are  used  to  plot,  compute, 
and  encode  radiosonde  data? 

1.  V^lnds  aloft  plotting  charts 

2.  RECCO  charts 

3.  Adiabatic  charts 

4.  MF5-20NS 

5-62.  Which  of  the  following  codes  is  used  by 
land  statioiis  for  reporting  wind  condi- 
tions in  the  upper  air? 

1.  FM  32. (  ) 

2.  FM  33. (  ) 

3.  TM  34. (  ) 

4.  FM  36.  (  ) 

5-63.     Which  oi  the  following  is  NOT  a  standard 
isobaric  surface? 

1.  850  rab 

2.  700  mb 

3.  600  mb 

4.  250  mb 


Learning  Objective:  Recognize  type 
and  content  of  miscellaneous  codes. 


5-64.    Which  of  the  following  Text  Element  Iden- 
tifiers of  a  PIRRP  is  used  for  wind  infor- 
mation? 

1.  WI 

2.  FLW 

3 .  FLWV 

4.  WV 

5-65.    Wliat  is  the  code  name  for  a  report  from  a 
meteorological  reconnaissance  flight? 

1 .  RECCO 

2 .  MERF 

3.  PIREP 

4.  RECON 
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Assignment  6 


Watch  Routines  (Continued) 
Text:     Pages   193  -  248 


Learning  ObJecti»7e:  Recognl. 
procedures  used  to  plot  weal; 
Information  ashore  and  afloat 
the  position  of  weather  elemcii 
around  the  station  circle. 


6-6.    Which  of  the  following  Is  the  source  for 
encoding  Instructions  for  synoptic  obser- 
vations made  at  land  stations  and  ship 
stations? 

1.  Chapter  21,  AG  3  &  2,  NAVEDTRA  10363-E 

2.  FMH  No.   2,  Synoptic  Code  (NA-50-ID-2) 

3.  Manual  for  Synoptic  Code  (NA-50-ID-506) 
A.    FMH  No.  6,  Upper  Wind  Codes 


6-1.    When  you  plot  a  surface  synoptic  chart, 
which  of  the  following  Is  the  most 
important  ? 

1.  Neatness 

2.  Accuracy 

3.  Speed 

A.    Discarding  erroneous  reports 

6-2.    The  maps  and  charts  plotted  at  any  given 
weather  station  are  determined  by  all  but 
which  of  the  following? 

1.  Geographical  location 

2.  Area  of  responsibility 

3.  Operational  requirements 
A.    Present  weather  conditions 


In  Items  6-3  through  6-5,  refer  to  figure  11-1  of 
your  textbook.     Select  from  column  B  the  station 
circle  position  In  which  each  weather  element 
listed  In  column  A  will  be  plotted  orv  a  land 
synoptic  map. 


A.    Weather  Elements 


6-3.    WW  Present  weather 

6-A.     app  barometric 
tendency 

6-5.    Cl  Low  clouds 


B.     Station  Circle 
Positions  

1.  East  of  sta- 
tion circle 

2.  South  of  sta- 
tion center- 
line 

3.  West  of  sta- 
tion circle 

A.    North  of  sta- 
tion center- 
line 


In  Items  6-7  through  6-9,  refer  to  figure  11-3  In 
your  textbook.    Select  from  column  B  the  station 
circle  position  In  which  each  weather  element 
list       "n  column  A  will  be  plotted  In  shipboard 
code  plotting. 


A.    Weather  Elements 

6-7.    T^Tj  Dewpolnt  tempera- 
ture 

6-8.    TT  Temperature 

6-9.    FPP  Sea  level  pressure 


B. 


Station  Circle 
Positions 


1.  Southeast 
quadrant 

2.  Southwest 
quadrant 

3.  Northeast 
quadrant 

A.  Northwest 
quadrant 


6-10.  In  vhich  order  are  the  symbols  for  low, 
u^ddlp,  and  high  clouds  arranged  around 
tilt  station  circle  of  the  station  model 
for  plotting  airways  reports? 

1.  CL  -  south  of  centerllne;  CM  -  north  of 
centerllne;  CH  -  north  of  centerllne 
above  CM 

2.  CL  -  north  of  centerllne; 
centerllne  above  CL;  CH  - 
centerllne 

CL  -  north  of  centerllne; 
centerllne  above  CL;  CH  - 
centerllne  above  CM 
CL  -  south  of  centerllne; 
centerllne  below  CL;  CH  - 
centerllne 


3. 


CM  -  north 
south  of 

CM  -  north 
north  of 

CM  -  south 
north  of 


of 


of 


of 
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b-ll.     Assume  th.it   tin-  siiii.u-*'  wlihl  at  a  weatlier  6-15. 
station  is  l  rum  al    /')  kuo  s.  Udw 

should  this  be  plot  Led? 

.  kill 


6-12. 


6-14. 


O 


o- 


6-16. 


M 
1 1 


-o 


Learning  Objective:       ^cognize  pro- 
cedures and  symbolH  used  fe**  drawing 
and  labeling,  isobars,   fronts,  air 
masses »  and  weache^  when  making  a 
surface  «Tnalyses. 


6-1" 


6-13. 


Wliat  must  you  do  prior  to  drawing  the  past 
fronts  and  pressure  ystems  on  the  current 
surface  chart? 

1.  Sketch  the  isobars  lightly  on  the 
current  chart 

2.  Check  for  obviously  erroneous  reports 
on  the  current  chart 

3.  Sketch  the  fronts  and  pressure  centers 
light.ly  on  the  current  chart 

4.  Revise  the  previous  analysis,  as 
necessary,   for  reports  received  aiter 
the  chart  analysis  was  completed 

What  action  should  you  take  in  connection 
with  a  doubtful  plot  discovered  during 
your  preliminary  analysis  of  a  weather 
map? 

1.  Check  it  for  accuracy  against  the 
original  report  and  retain  any 
usuable  portions 

2.  Remove  it  from  the  weather  map  and 
exclude  it  from  further  consideration 

3.  Discard  it  as  soon  as  you  have  deter- 
mined the  cause  of  error 

4.  Discard  it  immediately 

if  the  reported  wind  speeds  in  three 
areas  of  a  weather  map  are:     Area  A, 
10  knots;  Area  B,  20  knots;  and  Area  C, 
30  knots;   the  isobars  will  be 

1.  spaced  the  same  in  all  three  areas 

2.  closer  together  in  Area  A 

3.  r loser  together  in  Area  B 
^.     r loser  together  in  Area  C 


6-18. 


Synoptic  observations  made  at  what  hours 
aro  normally  used  for  the  ploLti..^  of 
jMUM  ac'L'  fhnrt  s? 
1  .     OUOO  and  1  i^OOCMT 

2.  0000,  0800,   jii.l  I 

3.  0000,  Oh'  ,  I  ;i)f), 

0000,  0-     .   i^^.Ki,    1200,    1(>hO,  :iuA 

2oooc>n 


fiOoorr 

ami  1  HOOCMT 
1200,  1(>hO, 


If   i:  ^bars  are  being  drawn  on  a  lar^;e 
weatlier  map,   those  which  are  normally 
d  rawn  last  are  the  onos  on  tha  t  par  I  o  f 
tlie  map  that 

1 .  cover  ocean  areas 

2.  represent  areas  of  strong  wind 

3.  represent  the  center  of  a  low-pressure 
area 

A.     represent  the  center  of  a  high- 
pressure  area 

Which  of  the  following  analysis  procedures 
will  be  used  to  complete  the  bas  Lc  isobar  ic 
analysis  of  a  surface  chart? 
1.     Sketching  the  isobars  and  fronts 
lightly  on  the  chart 

Smoothing  out  all  isobars  drawn  on  the 
chart  and  sketching  in  lightly  the 
positions  of  the  fronts 
3.     The  2-station  analysis  method,  pro- 
jecting isobars  to  the  proper  posi- 
tions between  stations,  and  searching 
downwind  for  new  points  for  the  isobars 
The  2-station  analysis  method,  pro- 
jecting isobars  to  the  proper  positions 
between  stations,  and  searching  upwind 
for  new  points  for  the  isobars 


Figure  llA. — Isobars, 

Whica  of  the  isobars  is  NOT  drawn  cor- 
rectly? 

1.  A 

2.  B 

3.  C 

4.  D 
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6-19.     Normally,  a  sLaL  Ion  alicad  oL"  a  cold  front      6-25.     Which  of  the  following  statements  about 


will  show  a  i)rL»s;»urL'  tiMiUency  that  Is 

1.  sLoady 

2.  failLuK 

3.  rising  steadily 


r  LSL  iig  bLeauLiy 
rising  unsteadily 


6-20.     Wliich  symbol   is  used  on  a  weather  map  to 
show  a  tall  and  then  a  i' isc  in  pressure. 
Indicating  that  a  coJd  front  passed  thtr 
■station  concerned  during  the  3-hour  period 
prior  to  map  time? 


occluded  fronts  is  correct? 

1.  The  weather  clears  rapidly  after  the 
passage  of  a  warm-type  occlusion,  but 
precipitation  and  icing  occur  after 
the  passage  of  a  cold-type  occlusion 

2.  Precipitation  is  ordinarily  produced 
by  the  cold-type  but  not  the  warm-type 

3.  Thunderstorms  are  ordinarily  produced 
by  the  warm-type  but  not  the  cold-type 

4.  Precipitation  is  spread  over  a  much 
wider  area  in  the  warm-type  than  in 
the  cold-type 

6-26.     In  the  final  analysis  of  a  weather  map, 
how  must  all  low-pressure  centers  be 
labeled? 

1.  L  in  blue 

2.  L  in  red 

3.  LOW  in  blue 

4.  LOW  in  red 


6-21.     A  statloi    l;i  United  States  that  Is 

ahead  of  a  cold  fro.at  will  usually  report 
the  wind  to  be  from  the 

1.  north  or  northeast 

2.  east  or  southeast 

3.  south  or  soutliwest 

4 .  wes  t  or  nor  thwest 

6-22,     Continuous  precipitation  gtincially  occurs 
and  lasts  for  several  hours  alter  the 
passage  of  a/an 

1.  occluded  tront 

2.  active  warm  front 

3.  fast-moving  cold  front 

4.  slow-moving  cold  front 

6-23.     After  the  passage  of  an  active  warm  front, 
a  stiition  in  thp  United  States  will 
generally  report  the  wind  to  be  from  the 

1.  east 

2.  southeast 

3.  northwest 

4.  southwest 


0-27.     Wliat  is  the  best  indication  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  quasi-stationary  front? 

1.  Wind  : 

2.  Presr  ise 

3.  Clou*. 

4.  Temper. .eure  drop 

6-28.     Isobars  should  be  drawn  at  a  front  so  that 
they  are 

1.  parallel  to  the  front 

2.  perpendicular  to  the  front 

3.  V-shaped  and  pointing  toward  lower 
pressure 

4.  V-shaped  and  pointing  toward  higher 
pressure 


In  items  6-29  through  6-32,  select  from  column  B 
the  one  color  reproduction  weather  symbol 
associated  with  each  surface  analysis  feature  in 
column  A, 


A.     Analysis  Features 
6-29.     Occluded  front 


B.  Symbols 

1.  ooooo 


6-24.     If  a  station  is  located  450  miles  east  of      6-30.     Cold  front 


a  warm  front  that  is  moving  due  eastward 
at  a  uniform  speed  of  600  miles  per  day, 
approximately  how  many  hours  will  pass 
before  precipitation  associated  with  the 
front  can  be  expected  at  the  station? 

1.  6  hr 

2.  12  hr 

3.  18  hr 

4.  24  hr 


6-31 .     Quasi-stationary  front 

6-32.     Frontogenesis  resulting 
in  warm  front  aloft 


4.  ^ 
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In  items  6-33  through  6-35,  select  from  column  3 
the  definition  of  each  Isobarlc  pattern  In 
column  A. 


In  items  6-40  through  6-42,  select  from  column  B 
the  prescribed  weather  map  coloring  that  shows 
the  intensity  of  each  precipitation  area  listed 
in  column  A. 


Isobaric 


b.  Definitions 


Patterns 

A.     t- rtn:ip  i  tat  ion 
Area  J 

B.  Colorings 

6-33. 

Trough 

1.     The  ronton 

between 

Lwo  highs 

ind  two 

6-40. 

Fog 

1.     Light  green 

6-34. 

Ridge 

lows 

6-41. 

Intermittent 

shad  ing 

6-35. 

Col 

2.     The  I'L'gton 

between 

precipitation 

2.     Light  greon 

primary  and  second- 
ary fronts 

3.  An  elongated  area  of 
relatively  low  pres- 
SL'te 

4.  An  elongated  area  of 
relatively  high 
pressure  that 
extends  from  the 
center  of  an 
anticyclone 


6-42. 


6-43. 


6-36.     What  are  isallobars? 

1.  Lines  of  equal  pressure 

2.  Lines  of  equal  temperature 

3.  Lines  of  equal  pressure  changes 

4.  Lines  of  equal  temperature  changes 

6-37.     What  jymbol  and  color  are  used  to  denote 
a  maritime  polar  air  mass? 

1.  mP  in  red 

2.  mP  in  blue 

3.  Mp  in  blue 

4.  Mp  in  red 

6-38.     Dashed  red  lines  on  a  weather  chart  indi- 
cate which  of  the  following? 

1.  Isobars  for  plus  values 

2.  Isobars  for  minus  values 

3.  Isallobars  for  plus  values 

4.  Isallobars  for  minus  values 

6-39.     A  continental  polar  air  mass  that  is 

colder  than  the  surface  over  which  it  is  6-44. 
passing  is  denoted  by 

1.  cPk  in  blue 

2.  Cpk  in  red 

3.  cPw  in  blue 

4.  CPw  in  red 


Cont  inuous 
precipitation 


hatching 

Light  red 
hatching 

Light  yellow 
shading 


Refer  to  figure  11-12  in  your  textbook. 
In  forecasting  frontal  movement,  which 
symbol  must  you  use  to  indicate  the 
probable  path  of  a  front  and  its  position 
in  12  hours? 


-> 


I. earning  Objective;     Relative  to 
upper  air  pressure  analys i s , 
recogn  i ze  the  f unc t ion  and  source 
of  information  for  constant  pres- 
sure charts,  conditions  associated 
with  pressure  analysis,  and  symbols 
and  procedures  for  plotting 
constant  pressure  data. 


A  700-millibar  constant  pressure  chart 
shows  atmospheric  conditions  at  an 
approximate  altitude  of 

1.  113  m 

2.  1,463  m 

3.  3,010  m 

4.  5,578  m 


6-45.     What  are  the  wind  speed  and  direction  as 

indicated  in  figure  11-14  in  your  text- 
book? 

1.  55  knots  from  090° 

2.  55  knots  from  270° 

3.  60  knots  from  097° 

4.  60  knots  from  277° 
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6-A6.    The  plotting  and  analysis  of  constant 

pressure  charts  are  based  on  radiosonde 
and  rawlnsonde  releases  made  daily  at 
which  time? 

1.  0000  and  1200G>n' 

2.  0000,  0800,   and  l600Cm' 

3.  0000,  0600,   1200,  and  1800GMT 

4.  0000,  OAOO,  0800,  1200,  1600,  and 
2000GKr 

6-47.     In  a  cold  core  high,  how  does  temperature 
change  toward  the  center,  and  how  does 
pressur&  change  with  lieight^ 

1.  Temperature  decreases  toward  the 
center,  and  pressure  decreases  with 
height 

2.  Temperature  increases  toward  the 
center,  and  pressure  decreases  with 
heigtit 

3.  Temperature  decreases  toward  the 
center,   ai\d  pressure  increases  with 
lieight 

A.     Temperature  Increases  toward  the 

center,  and  pressure  increases  with 
height 

6-48.     The  vertical  spacing  of  the  isobars  Is 
farther  apart  in  the  center  than  on  the 
outside  in  the  case  of 

1.  cold  core  lows  and  warm  core  highs 

2.  cold  core  lows  and  cold  core  highs 

3.  warm  core  lows  and  cold  core  highs 

4.  warm  core  lows  and  warm  core  highs 

6-49.  Which  of  the  following  statements  is  cor- 
rect regarding  the  vertical  axes  of  pres- 
sure systems? 

1.  Both  high  and  low  pressure  systems 
normally  slope  northward 

2.  The  centers  of  pressure  systems  aloft 
seldom  coincide  with  the  surface 
center 

3.  The  centers  of  pressure  systems  alo 
nonnally  coincide  with  the  surface 
center 

4.  High  pressure  systems  nonnally  slop'^ 
toward  colder  air  aloft  and  lows 
slope  toward  warmer  air 


In  items  6-51  through  6-53,  select  from  column  B 
tlie  upper  air  chart  marking  applicable  to  each 
constant  pressure  chart  element  listed  in  column 
A. 


A.  Chart 
Element 

6-51.  Isotachs 

6-52 .  Isoheights 

6-53 .     Isodro so therms 


B.     Chart  Markings 


1.  Solid  black  pencil 
lines 

2.  Solid  red  lines 

3.  Very  light  solid 
green  lines 

4.  Short  dashed  green 
lines 


6-54.  Ordinarily  the  first  lines  that  should  be 
drawn  on  a  constant  pressure  chart  repre- 
sent the 

1.  temperature  changes 

2.  current  pressure  centers 

3.  current  frontal  structures 

4.  past  history  of  fronts  and  pressure 
systems 


Learning  Objective:     Recognize  basic 
factors  and  characteristics  of  ocean 
waters  with  respect  to  sea  surface 
nemperature  analysis. 


6-55.     Which  arrow  represents  the  correct  plot 
for  sea  flow  toward  340°? 


\ 
\ 


6-50.     Contours  bear  the  same  relationship  to 

upper  air  analyses  as  which  of  the  follow- 
ing bear  to  surface  analyses? 

1.  Isobars 

2.  Isotherms 

3.  Isopleths 

4.  Isallobars 


6-56.     Any  approach  to  SST  analysis  must  consider 

all  but  which  of  the  following  factors? 

1.  Orientation  of  the  water  ,  asses 

2.  Current  structure 

3.  Local  characteristics  of  the  ocean  area 

4.  Depth  of  the  water 
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6-57.    Cold  currentH  ordinarily  are  horizontally 
stable  but  lesH  stable  vertically  as  they 
flow  into  warmer  waters;  and  warm  currents 
are 

1.  always  horizontally  stable  and  verti- 
cally unstable 

2.  normally  vertically  stable  and  less 
stable  horizontally 

3.  normally  stable  both  horizontally  and 
vertically 

A.     normally  unstable  both  horizontally 
and  vertically 

6-58.     How  is  the  wave  train  direction  indicated 
on  a  sea  condition  analysis  chart? 

1.  By  solid  isopleths 

2.  By  isohalines 

3.  By  dashed  isopleths 
A.     By  arrows 


Learning  Objective:     Relative  to 
radiological  fallout  (RADFO) , 
recognize  factors  upon  which  the 
forecasts  are  based  and  the  use 
of  the  RADFO  diagram. 


6-59.    Which  of  the  following  factors  necessary 
for  the  prediction  of  the  fallout  area 
can  ba  available  before  detonation  of  a 
nuclear  weapon? 

1.  Yielc  of  the  weapon 

2.  Location  of  che  burst 

3.  Atmospheric  wind  structure 

A.    Time  of  day  and  season  of  the  year 

6-60.    A  black  elliptical  contour  line  on  the 

RAUFO  diagram  indicates  the  limits  of  the 

1.  potentially  hazardous  area  when  a  low- 
yield  explosion  occurs  at  surface 
zero  (SZ) 

2.  potentially  hazardous  area  when  a 
high-yield  explosion  occurs  at  SZ 

3.  area  in  which  fallout  occurs 
simultaneously  when  a  low-yield 
explosion  occurs  at  SZ 

A.     area  in  which  fallout  occurs 

simultaneously  when  a  high-yield 
explosion  occurs  at  SZ 


Learning  Objective:    Recognize  the 
use  and  functions  of  the  SKEW-T 
Diagram  and  other  various  charts 
available  within  a  weather  office. 


6-61.  The  level  at  which  a  parcel  of  air  becomes 
saturated  when  lifted  dry  adiabatically  is 
called  the 

1.  LCL 

2 .  LFC 

3.  CCL 
A.  CTL 

6-62.     The  level  at  which  a  parcel  of  air,  if 

heated  sufficiently  from  below,  will  rise 
adiabatically  until  it  is  just  saturated 
describes  the 

1.  LCL 

2.  CCL 

3.  LFC 
A.  CTL 


In  items  6-63  through  6-65,  select  from  column  B 
the  information  depicted  on  each  type  of  chart 
listed  in  column  A. 


Charts 


6-63.  Prognostic 
6-6A.     Radar  summary 
6-65.     Weather  depiction 


B.  Information 

1.  Distribution  of 
echoes  from 
hourly  radar 
reports 

2.  Projections  of 
basic  charted 
information 
into  the  future 

3.  Distribution  of 
clouds  from 
satellite 
pictures 

A.     Outlines  of 

areas  of  signif- 
icant weather 
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Assignment  7 


I  lu'  1  iovr  III  i  uij  Ku  lul.iiiU' 11  L_a  I of       t     r- )  1  oy;v 


I.tMriiiny;  Dbjectivc:     Recogn i/tc'  Lhe 
re  l.u  ionsli  i  p  ht'Wetjn  the  sun's  energy 
.iiKi   Lhc  earth's  motion  in  tlie  crea- 
L  ion  oi  day    i^ul  night,  heat  /,ones, 
■  I mi  ^'.o. I. sons  ol    Lhe  vear. 


electromagnetic  enorgy  In 
Mxxst  of  that  energy  is  in 


7-1.      :!io  sun  radiates 

■  i  i  I  il  I  rL'e  L  ions  . 

t!ie  L'orm  of 

1  .  lieaL  waves 

^ .  1 ight  waves 

1.  electric  waves 

•  ♦ .  ultraviolet  waves 

7-2.     ilie  surface  ot   the  sun  Is  referred  to  as 
the 

L.  chromosphere 

2.  corona 

i .  phi^ospliere 
.     soliir  atmosphere 

7-J.     Which  of  the  following  comprise  the  solar 
atmosphere? 

1.  Pint tosphero »   radiative  zone,  and 
corona 

2.  IMiotosphere .   chromosphere,  and  corona 
i.     Clliromosph^' i*«  ,    radiative  zone,  and 

corona 

'* .     Chrom<  iphere,   cori-e 'tive  zone,  and 

CO  r<.'n.< 

7-'..      file  i;reu-»st    -;olar  fJjre  activity  is  gener- 
ally assoc::iteil  with  the  maximum 
I  .     [!  I  age  activity 
.1.     ciiromosphe re  activity 

3.  magnetic  activity 
.     sunspo  t  AC  t  iv  f  ty 

^    Items  7-5  and  7-6  refer  to  the  following 
motions  of  the  earth: 

A.  Rotation  on  its  axis 

B.  Revolution  around  the  sun 

C.  P recessional  motion 
I).     Solar  motion 


7-5.     Of  the  four  motions,  wliich  two  are  the 
most  important  to  meteorology? 

1.  A  and  B 

2.  A  and  C 

3.  B  and  C 

4.  C  and  P 

7-6.     vvTiich  motion  is  responsible  for  daylight 
and  darkness  for  a  given  area? 

1.  A 

2.  3 

3.  C 

4.  D 

7-7.     The  area  to  the  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle 
Is  in  darkness  during  which  period  of  the 
ear th ' s  revolution? 

1.  The  vernal  equinox 

2 .  The.  summer  solstice 

3.  The  1.7 inter  solstice 
ii .     The  autumna  1  equ"'.nox 


In  items  7-8  through  7-11,  select  from  column  B 
the  location  on  the  earth  which  receives    '  « 
most  perpendicular  rays  of  the  sun  on  ea  Jpte 
listed  in  column  A. 


A.  Dates 
7-8.     March  21 
7-9.     June  21 
7-10.  September  22 
7-11.  December  22 


B. 


Loca t  ions 


1.  Latitude  23  1/2°  S 

2.  Equator 

3.  Latitude  23  1/2"  N 
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In  items  7-12  through  7-lA,  select  from  column  B 
the  northernmost  boundary  of  each  of  the  earth* s 
light  (or  heat)  zones  listed  in  column  A. 


A.    Light  (Heat) 
Zones  

7-12.  Torrid 

7-13.    North  Temperate 

7-lA.     South  Temperate 


B,  Northernmost 
Boundaries 


Equator 

Tropic  of 
Capricorn 

Tropic  of 
Cancer 

Arctic  Circle 


Learning  Objective:     Relative  to 
radiation,  recognize  phenomena 
related  to  incoming  solar  radia- 
tion (insolation),  its  disposition, 
and  balance  in  the  atmosphere. 


7-15.    Which  means  of  heat  transfer  is  most 

important  since  all  of  the  heat  of  the 
earth  is  received  through  this  means? 

1.  Advection 

2.  Conduction 

3.  Convection 
A.  Radiation 

7-16.  Approximately  one  half  of  the  electromag- 
netic energy  emitted  by  the  sun  is  in  the 
form  of 

1.  heat 

2.  visible  light 

3.  gamma  rays 

A.     infrared  rays 

7-17.    Which  of  the  following  statements  concern- 
ing radiation  and  reradiation  is  correct? 

1.  The  earth  receives  long  wave  radiation 
from  the  sun  and  reradiates  it  into 
space  in  long  waves 

2.  The  earth  receives  long  wave  radiation 
from  the  sun  and  reradiates  it  into 
space  in  short  waves 

3.  The  earth  receives  short  wave  radia- 
tion from  the  sun  and  reradiates  it 
into  space  in  long  waves 

A.    The  earth  receives  short  wave  radia- 
tion from  the  sun  and  reradiates  it 
into  space  in  short  waves 


7-19.  Of  the  wavelengths  that  strike  che  earth's 
surface,  albedo  is  the  percentage  of  those 
which  are 

1.  reflected 

2.  dispersed 

3.  absorbed 
A.  scattered 

7-20.    Which  of  the  following  surfaces  have  the 
lowest  albedo  when  the  sun  is  directly 
overhead? 

1.  Water  surfaces 

2.  Dark  forests 

3.  Old,  dirty  snow  surfaces 
A.    Upper  surfaces  of  clouds 

7-21.    A  higher  earth  temperature  than  that 

which  would  ordinarily  occur  from  direct 
insolation  alone  is  caused  by 

1.  inversion 

2.  dispersion 

3.  the  greenhouse  effect 
A.  scattering 

7-22.     Refer  to  figure  12-A  in  your  textbook. 

The  temperature  of  the  earth's  surface 
being  heated  by  the  oblique  rays  is 
lower  than  that  of  the  surface  being 
heated  by  the  perpendicular  rays  because 
of 

1.  inversion 

2.  dispersion 

3.  absorption 
A.  scattering 

7-23.     The  sky  appears  to  be  blue  because  of 

1,  inversion 

2,  dispersion 

3,  the  greenhouse  effect 
A,  scattering 

Practically  all  the  radiation  received  in 
the  polar  regions  during  winter  is  caused 
by 
1. 
2. 
3. 
A. 


7-2A. 


7-25. 


counter- radiation 
atmospheric  radiation 
terrestrial  radiation 
diffuse  sky  radiation 


What  process  prevents  the  polar  regions 
from  becoming  progressively  colder  and 
the  tropical  regions  from  becoming 
progressively  hotter? 

1.  Radiation 

2.  Reflection 

3.  Circulation 

A.     The  greenhouse  effect 


7-18.    The  rate  at  which  solar  radiation  is 

received  by  a  unit  (horizontal  surface) 
at  any  point  on  the  earth's  surface  is 
known  as 

1.  temperature 

2.  solar  constant 

3 .  molecular  s timulat ion 
A.  insolation 


AO 
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7~2().     I'Uv     i  fi  iil at  IiMi  wliii'h  i)roduc      a  balance  7-32. 
ol*  heat   in  Llie  NorLhern  Hemisphere  Is 
lu'St  described  as  a 

1.  short  tropical  column  of  air  bursting 
at  the  bottom  and  moving  northward, 
and  a  tall  polar  column  breaking  off 
aloft  and  moving  soutliward 

2.  short  tropical  eolumn  of  air  breaking 

off  aloft  0    '  moving  northward,  and  a  ^ 
tall  polar  couimn  bursting  at  the 
bottom  and  moving  southward 

J.     tall    tropical  column  of  air  bursting 
at  the  bottom  and  moving  northward, 
and  a  short  polar  column  breaking  off 
i'liofr   and  moving  southward 

4.     tall  tropical  column  of  air  breaking 
off  aloft  and  moving  northward,  and  a 
short  polar  column  bursting  at  the 
bottom  and  moving  southward 

   7-33. 

Learning  Objective:     Recognize  the 
meaning  of  basic  physics  and  the 
composition,  forms,  properties, 
and  characteristics  of  matter. 


7-3A. 

7-27.     All  matter  is  composed  of  which  of  the 
following  basic  particles? 
1.     Protons  and  electrons 
?,     Atoms  and  inoleculcF 

3.  Molecules  and  neutrons 

4,  Electrons  and  molecules 

7-35. 

7-28,    What  is  the  smallest  unit  into  which  water 
can  be  divided  and  still  retain  the  char- 
acteristics of  water? 

1.  Atom 

2.  Proton 

3.  Molecule 

4.  Electron  7-36. 

7-29.     What  is  the  smallest  particle  in  a  chemi- 
cal element? 

1.  A  compound 

2.  A  molecule 

3.  An  element 
4  .     An  a  t  om 

7-30.     A  compound  is  formed  from  which  of  the 
following  ? 

1.  A  combination  of  two  or  more  atoms 

2.  A  mixture  of  elements 

3.  A  mixture  of  atoms 

4.  A  combination  of  two  or  more  elements 

7-37. 

7-31.     Air  is  an  example  of  which  of  the  follow- 
ing? 

1.  A  mixture 

2.  An  element 

3 .  A  compound 

4.  A  substance 
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Matter  may  he  found  i{.  •  "I'f  r»>  of  ;.  »_ 
following  states? 

1.  Gas  only 

2.  Liquid  only 

3.  Solid  only 

4.  Gas,  liquid,  or  solid 

Items  7-33  througli  7-36  refer  to  tlie 
following  general  properties  of  matter: 


A. 

Mass 

B. 

Density 

C. 

Permanence 

D. 

Inertia 

E. 

Specific  gravity 

F. 

Impenetrability 

G. 

Weight 

H. 

Porosi  ty 

I. 

Volume 

J. 

Gravitation 

This  property  remains  the  same  regardless 
of  altitude  or  latitude. 

1.  A 

2.  B 

3.  G 

4.  J 

These  properties  vary  with  both  latitude 
and  altitude. 

1.  A  and  B 

2.  D  and  E 

3.  G  and  I 

4.  G  and  J 

This  property  Is  the  product  of  three 
linear  measuremsnus . 

1.  A 

2.  E 

3.  G 

4.  I 

This  property  of  an  object  ic  derived  by 
dividing  the  object's  mass  by     ts  volume. 

1.  B 

2.  D 

3.  E 

4.  I 


Learning  Objective:     Identify  terms 
and  units  of  measure  employed  In  the 
metric  system,  and  jolve  problems  of 
metric  system  unl*"  conversion. 


The  metric  (CGS)  system  has  been  adopted 
by  meteorologists  to  measure  units  of 

1.  length,  mass,  and  time 

2.  gravity,  density,  and  force 

3.  centimeters,  grams,  and  seconds 

4.  circular  motion,  gravity,  and  speed 


7-  38. 


A  dfkametrr  Is  i  v.t  1  t.'ti  t  to  approxi- 
:7iately  liow  many  left.? 

1.  3.28  Lt 

2.  3.93  ft 

3.  32.8  ft 

4.  39.3  ft 


7-39. 


7-40. 


Huw  many  iiichesi  an 

1.  0.98425  in. 

2.  9.84250  In. 

3.  98.42500  in,. 

4.  984.25000  i.". 

Approximately  how  ma  n- 
in  2  5  cent  irai> tor. <,>? 

1.  0.984  \n. 

2.  9.840  in. 

3.  98.400  in. 

4.  984.000  in. 


7-41. 


i M.:hort  arc  there 


:  1,000  cubic  centi- 
as  a 


::celeration  to 


A  cube  wno.-e  */o.lume  i; 
meters  is  retf  ircJ  to 

1 .  cub  ic  lit:  ' 

2.  liter 

3.  cubic  T.f.uer 

4.  cent  Hi  let 

-42.     The  force  tiiat  applies 
mass  is  iHeas  ired  in 

1.  feet  per  second 

2.  dynes 

3.  meters  per  second 

4.  ergis 


7-43.     Approximately  how  many  Kilograms  are  the 
equivalent  of  24  pounds? 

1.  0.996  kg 

2.  11.000  kg 

3.  19.000  kg 

4.  24.000  kg 


Learning  Objective:     Identify  how 
atmospheric  pressure  is  related 
to  acceleration  and  mass  by 
Newton's  second  law,  the  stand- 
ards of  measurement,  and  the 
effect  of  altitude  on  pressure. 


7-44.     Newton's  second  law  of  motion,  a  = 

which  can  be  conve'^ted  to  tlie  form  F  -  ma, 
ind  icates  that 

1.  force  is  inversely  proportional  to  ".he 
product  of  tlie  mass  of  a  body  and  Its 
acceleration 

2.  acceleration  is  inversely  proportional 
to  tl\e  force  acting  on  a  body  and 
directly  proportional  to  its  mass 

3.  acceleration  is  directly  proportional 
to  ttie  ior^e  acting  on  a  body  and 
inversely  p^oport ional  to  its  mass 

4.  the  mass  ci  a  body  is  determined  by 
the  swr:  o:  \ti  ;>cceleration  and  tlie 
external   force  acting  on  it 

7-45.     One  atmosphere  of  pressure  ciin  be 
expressed  as 

1.  1.013.25  mb,  760  mm,  or  29.92  in. 
mercury 

2.  1,013.3  mb,  29.92  mm,  or  7.35  psi 

3.  1,033  mm,   760  in.  mercury,  or  29.9  mb 

4.  1,033  rab,   760  psi,  or  29.9  mm 


In  items  7-46  through  7-48,  select  from  colunin  B 
the  atmospheric  pressure  of  each  altitude  in 
column  A  under  standard  conditions. 

A.     Altitudes      B.  Pressure  Expressions 

1.  500  mb 

2.  3.68  psi 

3.  760  gm/cTn2 

4.  29.92  in.  mercury 


7-46.     Sea  level 
7-47.     18,000  feet 
7-48.     36,000  feet 


7-49.     The  air  pressure  upon  an  aircraft 
increases  as  the  aircraft 

1.  climbs 

2.  descends 

3.  accelerates 

4.  turns  sharply 

7-50.     Which  of  the  following  has  the  greatest 
effect  on  atmospheric  pressure? 

1.  Altitude 

2.  Humidity 

3.  Density 

4.  Temperature 


A2 


Learning  Objective:  Recognize  means 
by  which  temperature  can  be  measured, 
scales  used  to  indicate  temperature, 
and  the  meaning  of  free  air  tempera- 
ture; and  solve  problems  in  tempera- 
ture scale  conversions. 
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7-51.     Wlilrli  mt'tlKuls  art-  normally  Lisod  for  temp- 
erature me  a  y>  ii  r  emL- 1  it.  s  ? 

1.  Changes  in  electrical  n^sistaiice, 
special  analyses,  and  color  comparison 

2.  Changes  in  ele».rical  resistance, 
changes  in  volume  of  confined 
substances,  and  spectral  analyses 

J.     Changes  in  volume  uf  confined 

substances,  differences  in  linear 
expansion  of  metals,  and  color 
compar  isons 

A.     Changes  in  volume  of  confined 

substances,  differences  in  linear 
expansion  of  metals,  and  changos  in 
electrical  resistance 

7-52.     Degrees  Celsius  represents  a  voider  temper- 
ature range  than  degrees  Fahrenheit  since 
a  change  of  5''  C  is  equal  tc  a  change  of 
9°  F.     What  does  a  change  in  temperature 
of  20"  C  correspond  to  in  Fahrenheit 
degrees? 

1.  14"  F 

2.  26''  F 

3.  '36"  F 
A.     47"  F 

I:i  items  7-53  through  7-58,  by  the  use  of 
^    rhe  proper  formula,  make  the  indicated 
tempe* a:\jre  scale  conversions. 

*'-53.     Ii3"  F  converted  to  Celisus  is 

1.  4.4°  C 

2.  45.0"  C 

3.  80.5"  C 

4.  386.0''  C 

7-54.     40"  C  converted  to  Fahrenheit  is 

1.  4.4"  F 

2.  54.0°  F 

3.  104.0"  F 

4.  313.0"  F 


7-55. 


Which  is  the  correct  use  of  the  decimal 
method  in  converting  3b°  C  to  the  Fahren- 
heit temperature  scale? 


1. 

2. 

3. 
4. 


36°  X 
32.8" 
36"  X 
96.8" 
36"  I 
36" 


,8 


64.8" 

64.8" 

20" 
20" 


64.8"  - 


64.8°  + 


20" 
20" 


32' 
32" 


32"  = 

32°  •= 

=  -12" 
-  52" 


7-56. 


Which  of  the  following  is  the  correct  use 

of  the  decimal  method  in  converting  68"  F 

to  the  Celsius  temperature  scale? 

1.  68"  -  32"  -  36";  36"  :  1.8  =  20"  C 

2.  68"  -  32"  =  36";  36"  X  1.8  =  20"  C 

3.  68"  +  32"  =  rOO";  100"   :   1.8  «  55.5"  C 

4.  68^  +  32"  -  100";  100"  X  1.8  »  180"  C 


7-57.     76"  C  converted  to  AbsDlute  is 

1.  24.4"  A  (or  K) 

2.  80.9°  A  (or  K) 

3.  197.0"  A  (or  K) 

4.  349.0"  A  (or  K) 


7-58.     95"  F  converted  to  Ahsolute  is 

1.  35°  A  (or  K) 

2.  203°  A  (or  K) 

3.  308°  A  (or  K) 

4.  368°  A  (or  K) 


7-59. 


7-60. 


7-61. 


7-62. 


-63. 


Learning  Objective:     Recognize  clas- 
sifications ,  characteristics,  and 
phenomena  associated  with  atmospheric 
zones. 


As  a  general  rule,  temperature  decreases 
with  altitude.     A  condition  in  which 
the  reverse  occurs  is  known  as 

1.  scattering 

2.  reflection 

3.  inversion 

4.  the  greenhouse  effect 

Which  condition  exists  when  temperature 
remains  constant  with  altitude? 

1.  Stable 

2.  Unstable 

3 .  Inversion 

4.  Isothermal 

All  the  following  atmospheric  zones  are 
classified  as  meteorological  except  the 

1.  exosphere 

2.  stratosphere 

3.  ozonosphere 

4.  thermosphere 

Above  what  area  of  the  earth  is  the 
height  of  the  troposphere  the  greatest? 

1.  The  poles  at  all  times 

2.  The  Equator  at  all  times 

3.  The  midlatitudes 

4.  The  poles  in  the  summer  .i.iu  the 
Equator  in  the  winter 

All  weather  occurs  in  which  meteorological 
zone? 

1.  Mesosphere 

2.  Therraosphere 

3.  Stratosphere 

4.  Troposphere 
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7-6A.     Which  of  Che  following  acacr  is  cor- 

rect concerning  the  cropopacbc,  che 
b  andary  between  the  troposphere  and  the 
•stratosphere? 

1.  It  Is  characterized  by  rapid  tempera- 
ture decreases  with  altitude 

2.  It  is  characterized  by  rapid  tempera- 
ture Increases  with  altitude 

3.  It  is  not  continuous  from  the  Equatoi 
to  the  poles 

4.  It  is  uniformly  th-'.ck 

7-65.    The  composition  of  the  air  above  the 
tropopause  Is  about  the  same  as  that 
below  It  with  the  exception  of  the 
amount  of 

1.  oxygen 

2.  nitrogen 

3.  water  vapor 

4.  carbon  dioxide 


7-66.    Absorption  of  ultraviolet  radiation  by 
ozone  causes  an  increase  in  temperature 
in  the 

3. .  exosphere 

2.  mesophere 

3.  troposphere 

4.  stratosphere 

7-67.     Irt  which  layer  does  the  atmospheric  temp- 
erature decrease  to  a  minimum  of  about 
-93"  C? 

1.  The  stratosphere 

2.  The  thermosphere 

3.  The  exosphere 

4.  The  mesosphere 

7-68.    Which  atmospheric  zone  is  noted  for  pro- 
viding conditions  favorable  for  increased 
radio  propagation? 

1 .  Stratosphere 

2.  Ozonosphere 

3.  Ionosphere 

4 .  MesosphGre 
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Assignment  8 

The  Governing  Fundamentals  of  Meteorology (Continued ; ) 
Text:     Pages  267  -  288 


Lear:iinR  Objective:     Recognize  the 
various  methods  of  heat  transfer 
within  our  environment,  including 
the  terms  applied  to  these  methods. 


8-1.     By  which  methods  of  her.t  transfer  do  low 
level  parcels  of  air  receive  hec-.t  from 
the  earth? 

1.    Radiation  and  advection  only 

Radiation  and  conduction 
3      Radiation  and  convection  only 
4 .     Radiation,  convection,  and  advection 

8-2.    A  cold  object  touched  by  a  warm  object  is 
heated  by 

1.  radiation 

2.  advection 

3.  convection 

4.  conduction 

8-3.    When  a  pot  of  cold  water  is  heated  to  the 
boiling  point,  what  two  methods  of  heat 
transfer  are  employed? 

1.  Conduction  and  radiation 

2.  Convection  and  conduction 

3.  Convection  and  advection 

4.  Convection  and  radiation 

8-4.    Which  method  of  heat  transfer  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  transportation  of  the  greatest 
amount  of  heat  from  one  latitude  to 
another? 

1.  Advection 

2.  Conduction 

3 .  Convection 

4.  Radiation 

8-5.    Which   .>f  the  following  requires  the  great- 
est amount  of  time  for  either  heatinR  or 
cooling? 

1.  A  dry,  sandy  area 

2.  An  ocean  surface 

3.  An  ice  surface 

4.  A  forest  area 


Learning  Objective:     Identify  the 
standard  conditions  relating  to 
gases,  the  effects  of  the  kinetic 
theory,  and  some  of  the  major 
laws,  theorems,  and  principles 
affecting  gases. 


8-6.  What  are  the  standard  conditions  under 
which  gases  can  be  compared,  densities 
determined,  and  gas  constants  derived? 

1.  0°  C  temperature  and  760  mb  pressure 

2.  0°  C  temperature  and  760mm  presfiure 

3.  15°  C  temperature  and  1,013.25  mb 
pressure 

4.  15°  C  temperature  and  l,013.25mra 
pressure 

8-7.    The  pressure  of  an  enclosed  gas  depends 
on  the 

1.  number  of  molecules  it  contains 

2.  average  space  between  its  molecules 

3.  force  with  which  its  molecules  collide 
with  one  another 

4.  Timber  of  times  its  molecules  strike 
the  container  during  a  given  period 
of  time 

8-8.    The  volume  of  a  gas  is  inversely  propor- 
tional to  its  pressure,  provided  its 
temperature  remains  constant,  defines 

1.  Charles  *  Law 

2.  Boyle's  Law 

3.  Equation  of  State 

4.  Universal  Gas  Law 

8-9.     If  the  volume  of  s  confined  gas  is  held 
conrtant  while  its  temperature  is 
increased,  what  changes  in  pressure  and 
molecular  speed  will  take  place? 

1.  Both  pressure  a:.d  molecular  speed  will 
decrease 

2.  '    Both  pressure  and  molecular  speed  will 

increase 

3.  Pressure  will  incretif^e  and  molecular 
speed  will  decrease 

4.  Pressure  will  decrease  and  molecular 
speed  will  increase 
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8-10.     Chcirlos'   l.aw  M.iLi-s  tlwiL    if   I  Ik-  vohnno  of 
an  LMiclost'd  w-iis  i  i-niain;;  cniis  L iint.  ,  tht' 
pressure  is  then  dirLH-Llv  )>n>p(n- L  iona  1  Lti 
the  absolute  teinperaliir e ,     Tlie re  1  oTl' ,  it 
the  absolute  t  emper.tlurL'  is  dcnibled  tlie 
pressure  will  be 

1.  decreased 

2.  doubled 

3.  halved 

A.  quartered 

8-11.     Which  law  gives  tlie  same  information  as 
Charles'  Law  and  Boyle's  Law? 

1 .  Pasca 1 ' s  Law 

2.  Bernoulli's  Tlie(^rem 

3.  Equation  of  State 

A.     Kenetic   i'heory  of  fias-s 


Learning;  Obje^.-Live:     ULiilily  the 
cliaraeL  er  I  St  ics  of  moisLure  and 
S(>lve  related  'numidity  and  heat 
measurt'inent  prob  leins . 


8-12.     Wliich  of  the  following  actions  will  cause 
the  water  vapor  in  a  closed  container  of 
saturated  air  to  condense? 

1.  Reducing  the  pr'-ssure  on  the  mixture 

2.  Reducing  the  tenperature  of  the 
mixture 

3.  Increasing  the  pressure  en  the  mixture 
A.     Increasing  the  temperature  of  the 

mixture 

8-13.     Assume  that  a  closed  container  holds  a 
mixture  of  four  gases.     If  tb.e  partial 
pressures  of  the  individual  gases  are 
3  cm,   lA  cm,  26  cm,  and  51  cm  of  mercury 
respectively,  what   is  the  total  pressure 
in  the  box? 

1.  23.5  cm 

2.  A 7.0  cm 

3.  51.0  cm 
A.     9A.0  cm 

8-lA.     At  a  temperature  of  20°  C,  saturated  air 
contains  17.3  grams  ot  water  vapor  per 
cubic  meter.     Assume  that  a  parcel  of  air 
contains  8.65  grams  of  water  per  cubic 
meter  at  20°  C.     What  is  the  percent  of 
saturation  of  this  parcel  of  air? 

1.  10  percent 

2.  30  percent 

3.  50  percent 
A.     80  percent 


In  items  8-15  tlirough  8-20.  assume  there 
^    are  785  grams  of  dry  air  at  25°  C  and 
1,000  mb  pfLSsure  in  a  container  having  a  volume 
of   I  cubic  meter.     Also  assume  that  16.1  grams 
of  water  vapor  at  the  same  temperature  are  put 
into  tlie  container. 

H-15.     What   is  the  relative  humidity  of  the 

final  mixture  of  air  ana  water  vapor  in 
tlie  container? 
1  .     30  percent 

2.  AU  percent 

3.  (.0  percent 

4.  70  percent 

8-lb.     The  absolute  humidity  of  the  final  mix- 
ture of  air  and  water  vapor  in  the 
container  is 

1.  6.95  grams  per  cubic  meter 

2.  16.1     grains  oer     jbic  meter 

3.  23.05  grams  per  cubic  meter 
A.     39.15  grams  per  cubic  meter 

8-17.     If  an  additional  20  grams  of  water  vap.  v 
were  added  to  f.he  existing  mixture  of 
air  and  water  vapor,  what  woul;!  be  t:\e 
absolute  humidity  in  the  container? 

1.  3.9    grams  per  cubic  meter 

2.  16.1    grams  per  cubic  meter 

3.  23.05  grams  per  cubic  meter 
A.     36.1     grams  per  cubic  meter 

8-18      What  is  the  specific  humidity  of  t:. 

final  mixture  of  air  and  water  vapo:  ' 
the  container  as  p.iven  in  the  precedin^: 
item? 

1.  0.0201  grams  per  gram 

2.  0.0285  grams  per  gram 

3.  1.08  grams  per  gram 
A.     35.06      grams  per  gram 

8-19.     The  mixing  ratio  of  the  final  mixture  of 
air  and  water  vapor  as  given  in  the 
original  infer mat  ion  is 

1.  0.0205  grams  per  gram 

2.  0.161    grams  per  gram 

3.  39.15  grams  per  gram 
A.     785.0        grans  per  gram 

8-20.     What  is  the  approximate  saturation  mixing 
ratio  of  this  original  mixture? 

1.  3 

2.  30 

3.  230 
A.  3,300 


Learning  Objective:     Identify  types 
of  latent  heat  and  the  character- 
istics of  matter  as  it  changes  from 
one  state  to  another. 
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H-2\  .     iliiw  jii-itiv  (  .ih'firs  i;l   iiL'.)L  Ace  rccjuired  to 
I  ii-,f  !  !(.•  J  .  ,  .)M-r.it  ui'f  i)!    Lj'jOO  grams  of 

1  ,  Ml)      I  I 

1  ,  3!)()  1 

.      1    /\  iM  1 

'1         tiu-  I  t >  I  !  >>w  i       p.iirs  n(  cImm^l'  of 
.'iL.ii''  |>i'iH  «.••»  i*.  s  will   pi  o(i  uui'  simll-ir 

I  c  ai  its;' 

j  ,     Mr  1  I  i  in;  .iiul   f  lis  i  oil 
J,     !  I'l'.'/.  i ;);;  ,iiui  i- oiulciisa t  i on 
K     Mc  1  L  i  11/-',  .nul  L'vaporaLion 
.     (DinU-n^.i L  ii)n  and  L'vnporat  ion 


In    \lvi:\y,  H-J  ^   Lhtniij'.h  srlt- 

(*  L  1  r  om  c  0  i  utnn  B 

t  ll  L?  L 

vp..'  ot     l.iLt  iiL    liLML  di'LitlL-d 

f  "i  \7                         «  t*  1  t"  O 

in  cu\  iiniii  A. 

.  1 .      il.it  (.-nifi)  L  s 

B  .      Typus  o  f 

Latent  Heat 

It    is  luMt    Llial  is 

i.-liM;ifd  when  a  sub- 

I.  Sublimation 

U  'iiir  I'  <■  h.iiij.'t's   f  fom  a 

1  i      i  d     L.i  (  f  Lt)  a  sol  Id 

2.  Vaporiza- 

t  ion 

IL   is  Ikml   lli.iL  is 

r«*U' i.'H'ci  wiic'ii  a  yub- 

J.     F  us  1(311 

siaiir*'  (•haii>;L's   from  a 

va[)i'f  sLatf   Lu  a  Liquid 

^ .     Condi nsa- 

t  ion 

IL   is  luMt    Lhat:  is 

.ihsuri>r(i  wliL'ii  a  i>iibsLaiu:u 

<'lian)'*'^''   f  rniii  a    1  i  fju  id 

sLaL«'  m  .1  vapnr 

'.'.'bat    i  ^^    f.  bf  km  '  L  eo  r  o  i  ( I  cj 

1   term  for  tbe 

proiS'ss  Lb.i L   T'ssii  1  Ls  wbi'n 

a  suliS tancu 

hai^-.i-s  dirt'cLly  ffoin  a  solid  Lo  a  vapor 

' ir  .1 !  !      1. 1  y  t  rum  .i  vapor 

to  a  sol  Id? 

1  .     i  us  i  Mil 

.' .     .')<il>  1  i  [iia  (  i  on 

J .     ( ^niuionsa  L  1  on 

A  ,     <  a  y  s  L.i  1  1  i  /  at  i  on 

l.'bil    term  tb'tiiuss  Lb».'  proci's.s  [)y  wblcli 

w.  1 1  IT  V.I po r  L urns  L o  i  rv 

wi  tboiit:  first 

bfisMii  i  n}',    t    1  1  'pi  i  d? 

1  .     Sub  1  i  iiM  (  inn 

iMisiiin 

i .     ( >nd  1  'iisa  1  i '  mi 

♦ .     Cryst  alii  /.,ii  i  t,\] 

ar  iiinj',  Oh 
arar trr  Is 
. ic I' ss  a nd 
ans  [  i-r  ,  I 
nil  o  \  .1 1  r 
1  1  ci-t.'ticiss 


ji'ctlvL'i  Identify  til-' 
t  Ics  i)f  tlu-  ad  labat  ic 

t  ho  nn'th(Kls  of  hc»a  t 
M(*liHlIn>',  the  I'oinpuls'i- 
m.Kss  t  einperaturo 
and   lap.Mu  rat««ri. 


d-28.     What  causes  the  temperature  of  a  given 
volume  of  air  to  rise  if  that  volume  of 
■  air  is  compressed  ad iabatically ? 

1.  Heat   is  absorbed  by  the  air  mass 
chrauKli  exchange  with  the  environment 

2.  Additional  heat  is  absorbed  by  the 
air  mass  from  the  forces  causing 
compress  f  m 

'J.     Compression  eliminates  moisture, 

thereby  allowing  the  temperature  to 
r  Ise 

^.     Heat   is  generated  by  the  work  of 
compressi  >u 

S-29.     When  is  a  lifted  parct-l  of  air  considered 
unst  ble? 

1.  When  it  becomes  less  dense  tlian  the 
surrounding  air 

2.  When  it  becomes  dens  -r  than  tlie 
surrounding  air 

3.  When  its  density  remains  the  same 
as  the  surrounding  air 

A      When  i*    is  forced  up  a  mountain  slope 

H-30.     A  mass  of  air  that  is  unsaturated  .i'  .« 

temperature  (jf  75°  F  is  starting  to  rise 
from  the  earth's  surface  and  to  cool 
adiabaticaliy .     If   it  becomes  saturated 
when  I'-s  temperature  falls  to  53°  F,  how 
high  will  it  be  when  condensation  occurs? 

1.  ^,000  ft 

2.  9.636  ft 

3.  12.100  ft 
6.     13.636  ft 

8-31.     A  saturated  mass  of  aii-  having  a  tempera- 
ture of  38°  F  Is  at  6.500  feet  and  is 
forced  over  a  13,500-foot  mountain.  Con- 
densation occurs  from  6.500  to  13.500 
feet  and  falls  from  the  air  during  ascent. 
What  will  hi'  the  approximate  temperature 
of  this  air  mass  at  6.500  feet  as  it 
descends  the  other  side  of  the  mountain? 

1.  20.5°  F 

2.  38.0°  F 

3.  38.5°  F 
59.0°  F 

0    In  Items  8-32  and  8-33  assume  that  a  par- 
cel of  air  having  a  temperature  of  60°  F 
Is  at  3.  )00  feet  and  is  forced  over  a  lA.500-foor. 
mountain.     Condensation  occu. s  from  3,500  feet  to 
1^,500  feet  so  that  •rhe  parcel  cools  at  the  moiot 
adlabatic  lapse  rale  and  reaches  a  temperature?  of 
approximately  27°  F  at  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
As  tlie  conden.sation  has  fallen  out  of  the  air 
during  tlie  ascent,   the  parcel  will  lieat  at  the 
dry  adial)atie  lapst;  r/ite  as  it  descends  on  the 
otlu!r  side  of  the  mountain. 

8-32.     Wh/it  will  be  the  adiabatl.c  lapse  late  of 
cooling  aa  tin*  air  rises? 

1.  2°  F 

2.  3°  F 

3.  /♦  '  '2°  F 
^,     5  1/2°  F 
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8-33.     When  tUv.  parrt-l  descends  on  the  other 
side  of  tlif  ninunt.'iin  to  .in  altitude  of 
3,500  feet,   Its  Luinp<'tMLiiru  will  he 
appr  ixlmatuly 

1.  60.0^  F 

2.  69.5^  F 

3.  78.5^  F 
87.5^  F 

8-34.     If  the  temperature  of  a  parc(?i  of  air 

drops  at  a  rate  of  9''  F  p(?r  1,000  feet, 
its  lapso  rate  is 

1.  dry 

2.  average 

3.  autoconvcct Ive 
^,     superad labat Ic 


Learn ln|^  ObjertLve:     Recognize  terms, 
principles,  and  laws  as.sociated  with 
mass,   force,  and  motion,  including 
Newton's   laws,  pressure  gradient 
force,  Corlolls  effect,  centrifugal 
forc<;,  and  tientri petal  force. 


8-35.     Whlcli  of   the  f   1  lowing,  Is  the  correct 
meteoi olog lea  1  phrase  used   Lo  Indicate 
air  movement  when  both  direction  and 
rate  of  movement  are  Involved? 

1.  Speed 

2.  Acceleration 

3.  Velocity 

.     Direction  and  speed 


In  Itens  8-3'')  throuj'Ji  8-38,  select  fr^-  .  olumn  B 
thp  descriptive  term  applied  to  i.-ach  o;"  Newton's 
lawn  of  motion  In  cfjlumn  A. 

A,     Lavs  ofjiutlon     8 .     lJ(2Jc_r  l£tjAjj^_Te_rms_ 


H-30.  Ffrst 
8-37,  Seconti 
8-' 38.  Third 


I. 


M  ce  and  arc(;l- 
'  rat  I  on 


2.  Circular  'i,.,tinn 

3.  ItKM-r 

/♦ ,     Reac  t  i.wy,  I  o  ces 


8-39.     In  the  metric  sy.stem,  d   In   tlu'  formula 
W      Fd   Is  measured   In  whlcli  ot    I  he 
f  ol  I  owliij/,  un  I  tM? 
I  .     Cent  Imel.err; 

2.  loilh"! 

1.  iJyrjfS 
4.  KrgM 


8-AO.     What  term  is  used  to  identify  the  work 
accomplished  by  the  force  of  one  dyne 
which  i;<  ^'es  a  mass  a  distance  of  one 
centimeter? 

1.  Joule 

2.  Foot-pound 

3.  Krg 

4 .  Fc  rce-pound 

8-41.     In  the  study  of  atmospheric  physics,  wiiat 
type  of        Tgy  is  the  energy  of  motion? 
1  .     Potential  eiierj',y 

2.  Kinetic  encr^-.y 

3.  Latent  energy 

4.  Dynamic  energy 

8-42.     Air  is  moved  from  a  high-pressure  area  ti> 
a  low-pressure  area  by  the  action  of  the 

1,  -pressure  gradient  force 

2.  centrifugal  effect 

3.  Coriolis  effect 

'» .     centripetal  force 

8  ^3.     The  wind  would  blow  at  right  angles 

ac  ross  Isobars  1 f  the  only  force  af  f ec  t- 
Ing  wlndflow  was  the 

1 ,  Co r io  1  is  f (»r' 

2,  pressure  gr.idlrnf.   for<  r 
J,     centripetal  force? 

4,  centrifugal  force 

8-44,     Which  of  the  following  stale:nents  most 

correctly  describes  the  action  of  Coriolis 
offe^.t  on  air  mass? 

1.  The  effect   is  greatest  at  the  pn\i-y., 
decreases   to  zero  effect  at  the 
Fquator,  and  right  or  left  deflection 
In  the  Intermediate  zon(js  dei^mds  uijon 
the  latitude  and  speed  of   the  movlnj', 
ai  r   'r  a.'js 

2.  The  (/feet    Is  l    'n-y.  [yA.cul  at  the  Lqua- 
tor,     carcases  lo  iitaxlmiiin  effect  .it 
the  pules,  deflects  air  to  the  left 

of   Its  path  In  the  Southern  Mem  1  splu-re , 
and  to  the  right  of   lis  path  In  th<' 
Northern  lieml  sph<^re 

3.  Thr  111  I'ns  1  ly  ot  (  he  <■!  I  fcL  ,11x1  V  I  )',lit 
or  li'tl  di' f  1  1. 1  on  ate  (h'pend«'nt  npt)n 
I  h»'  sprM.'d  and   ta-rnperal  ore  of  tin- 

iiMJv  1  nj',  .1 1  r  mass 
/» .     Thf  I  '  Is  nf)nfxl  stent   a(    t;he  Kqua- 

t  <;  r  ,  I  lies   to  m/ix  1  mi  till  e  t  U'C  I  at 

Llic  juili        i\r[\(>clii    i'.r    f.  r)   the  rlgjit 
ot    Its  path  111  tln'  Southern  Ih/m  I  sphere , 
and  to  thr  left  of   Ha  path  In  the 
Nor  I  hern  1  leml  spln-iw 

.     ich  f(,r(c  compels  an  nh\i'Cl    to  hr  thrown 
out  from  It!'  .*riii.-r  <»!    roiai  Ion? 
1 .     Cent  r  1  i  Mg.a  I 

2  .     Cravl  i  nt  1  oin  ! 

3  ■     Com  r  Ipt-t  a  i 

4  .     Cent  r I ca 1 
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H-'V).     Wliuls  riowifu'   in  a  circular  path  arc 
I  iiJ  lu«-iuT.l  Ijy  t  he 

1.     f'nr  lolls  f'ffcct,  pressure  gradient 

torcL',  and  centrifugal  effect 
^.     ccntrlpt^tnl  effect,  Corlolls  effect, 

and  pressure  grnaient 
J.     r.Mitrifugal  effect,  speed,  and 

If  lit  r  i  petal  ef  f  uc  t 
^.     Ccri.'lis  fffcct,  speed,  and  ccn- 

tr Ipet.i J  effect 


Learning  Objective:     Recognize  the 
characteristics  of  light,  the 
elfec.ts  of  light  striking  various 
substances,   the  meaning  of  trans- 
I'.irriit   and  opaque  as  they  apply  to 
viiiiHi',  suhitanres,    the  meaaurement 
nl    Llie   iiit<-nslty  uf   light,   the  mean- 
ing and  characteristics  oi  normal, 
Incident,   ref]ected,  and  diffused 
rays,  and   Identify  atmospheric 
1  Ight-reia ted  phenomena . 


The  characLerlstics  oi   light  differ  from 
(tther  regions  of  the  electromagnetic 
spertrum  because  of  ll>;ht'ft 
1  .     f  recjuenc  y  on  1  y 

sp.'.Ml  (uily 
i.     wave  I  •■n^'.t  fi  (jnly 

f  r  t.fpji'ncy ,   speed,   and  wavelength 

Krerpiency  f)f  a   light  ray  ir*  defined  no 

1.  the  (listruicj'  from  the  crriBt  of  one 
wave  \n  Lhi'  crjiat  of  the  following 
wa  VI' 

2.  I  hp  nntiiber  of  waves  jjanfjlng  ii  given 
po  1  tit    1  i\  n  spec:  I  (  1  ed   t  Ime 

M>e  (llMt.inci'  from  a  point  on  one 
wave  In  ,j  cor  refijKjnd  1  ng  point  on  I  lie 
ni'Kt  wave 

the  (ilfHance  from  the  trough  of  one 
wave  to  thi-  trough  of    th**  following 

t  I  oc/,h 

Wlilcfi  of  r  he  iol  lowing  in  moat  dencrlp- 

'  I  ve  oj    Mir  matnirT-   In  wliieh  iiny  HiihHt/ince 

r  e;ic  t  n   |  (j    j  I  ^ h  t  ? 

1  .     It   /ihaorha  i,u  I  y 
.      It    t  e  I  1  ee  I  ri  on  I  y 

It    ret  led  a  or  nhaorha  onl  y 

It   t  rafiMinl  I  M ,   refli'cr.a,  rjr  abfiorhH 


8-51.     An  object  that  passes  virtually  100  per- 
cent of  the  light  striking  It  exhibits 
the  property  of 
1.  opacity 
1 ,     t  rans 1 ucency 
3.  transparency 
A,  absorptivity 

8-52.     When  none  of  the  light  waves  which  strike 
a  medium  are  transmitted,   the  medium  Is 
termed 

1.  opaque 

2.  absorbent 

3 .  t  rans lucent 

4.  transparent 

The  basic  measurement  for  determining 
tile  luminous  intensity  of  a  light  source 
Is  the 

1 .  lumen 

2.  foot-candle 

3.  candlepower 

4 .  lumen  second 

8-54.     The  Imaginary  line  perpendicular  to  the 

mirror  at  the  point  where  the  ray  strikes 
is  referred  to  as  the 

1.  angle  of  reflection 

2.  angle  of  incidence 

3.  Normal 

A.     ref  Iccted   1  iglit 

8-V).     if   light  strikes  a  surface  at  an  .tu)',  Ic  of 
43°,  at  what  angle  will  the  li^'.hL  be 
reflected  away  from  th/it  surface? 

1.  90° 

2.  60" 

3.  45° 

4.  30° 

H-56.     When  wj  1 1  light  rny^i  hend  toward  the 
normal  when  they  pnsn  from  one  tranfi- 
pnrent  substance  to  another? 

1.  When  they  «.'nt<.'r  the  second  fnihfif.ince 
at  an  /mgle  of  less  than  90" 

2.  When  thev  enter  the  second  fnihsianc<' 
at  an  angle  of  90°  or  more 

1.     When  the  second  stibstaru      iti  more 

dense  than  the  first 
4.     When  the  second  sul»atance  ia  le/is 

detJse  than  Ihr.  f  1  rst 

8-57.     Ki'fer  t*)  fignn-  12-17  in  your  textbook. 

Sunlight  glancing  from  the  rlpplrf«  on  a 
inki*  Is  nn  example  of 

1.  rr'gular  reflection 

2.  <llf fused  refh'ctlon 

3.  specular  reflection 

4.  i  ne  I  diMil   t  ransmi  HH  I  tn\ 


B--W.     in  acc  fu-daiu     with  i^'ruoulM's  theorem, 
the  pressure  of  a  flowing  gas  is 

1.  directly  proportional  to  Its  velocity 

2.  inversely  proportional  to  its 
veloc  Ity 

K  always  equal  to  its  velocity  8-53. 
4.     unaffected  by  Its  velocity 
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8-58.     WlK'.t  will  h.ipi'ft.  to  M^Ut  r.'jys  whlcli  8-64. 
vtitiT  walt-r  .it   .Ml  .in^'.  It'  ol  90^^? 

1.  They  will  h<.'ii(i  tuw.iril  lIu'  tiorm.'il 

2.  They  will  slow  down  but  remain 
para  11"! 

i.     They  will  bend  away  from  the  normal 

They  will  speed  up  but  remain  8-65. 
paral lel 

8~5^J.     When  a  beam  of  whitr   11^*'^    is  [lassed 
LhroiiKh  a  prism,   the  t.olors  ol  the 
spfctnj::!  art-   visible  due  to 
1  .     r  i  ■  -'i 

I  .  •  I'  I     !  i  (  •  ■ 

i.  I  :  :  :  . ;.  •,  H-6b. 
«  .     d  *  t  t  r  ai  t  i  r>u 

8-60.     A  initaj'.e    1;;  an  npLlrai    illu  .ion  imc-.i  I 
by  which  of    Lhe  1  o  I  htwi  [i^;? 
1  .      hi  y'ht   n-f  lec  t  1  (Ml 
/.     I,l>',lit   .11  t  I  raet  ion 
k      i,l;'.lit    r'cl  I  art  ini\ 
iJj'.ht  (liMh.'iiDn 

8-6  1.     Wlil'  li  'it    ihr  lOllowinr.  iiiiiaj't'S  would 

i'aij-;i'  .1  dlst.int    iiiiaj'e   In  appear    inverted         8-6/ . 
in  llu-  sky? 
I  .     Siipe  r  i  nr 
/.  i,at«'ral 


r',       .      ]',<•. mi-,  n*.    ]l;'!if     '!.f(h  an    .'S[n'(' i  a  1  1  y  v  i  fi  I - 
l)ii'   In  a  lia/y  or  linmid  atmosphere  and 
a[)[>i'ar   to  ilivf-rK''  from  tta-  sun  l)oth   jtjst  i',-f)H. 
hi'l(ir<'  and    just    alter   sunrise  and  sun.ct 
arr  ra  J  I  <'d 
I.  Iialo'i 
/  .     ra  I  rdjow'i 
i.      Irido-itent  ray; 
,     (•  ri'jMis{  u  i  ar  rays 

8-6M,     '11, Inr<'rli-r.  I    li>'lit    r.o/s  1  ffMu  tin-  H-b'V. 

Mill  or-  II  i;   b  ,    •  !  iMid'.  wb  i  cli  ari-  laua  II  In 

i  nmiMi  i  r      I  \i<'  wavi*  1  i-n;;  r  b  n\    t  In-   i  i  y,\\* 

t        .   p  r  '  d  I II  I  '    •>   jdii'iioincihi    I  a  i  1 1'd 
1  .      ra  1  iibu',/!, 

.  Iiaid   ii.i  lo-; 
1 .      .  I  Olid    I  r  I  d.".(  '1.1  !■ 
■\.       .  I  .'J.!.',,  n  I  It  t 


Tl)e  :  i-f'; ii«  lie,-         '.ouiwl   is  measnrrt!  in 

1.  bert.  / 

2  .  met  er p*'  t  'i  ; 

1.  .'  i  bf.i[  i         I'l-r        '  V"': 
.  *  i-t  [    pi-r  second 

Kl)ich  of   tlu'  1  dl  lowing',  imist   be  jirt  ^.••:;! 
lu'fciro  sound  can  be  [) r(jduc tsl 7 
1  ,      A  .sourije  of   sound  on  1  y 

2.  A  detector    t(i  luMr   tia-    ..'U,..!  ::iiv 

i.     A  medium  to  iransniit    lb..'  sound  (uih/ 
.     A  source,   a  detistcr,   and  a  r  ral;:.- 
ln  i  t  ter  ol  sound 

Tlie  particie.s  ol    a  nedium  rbrouj-ii  wbi(b 
a    I  (ui^'.i  t  ud  i  rui  i    sound  wav»    is  i)a-sin); 
will    react   In  what  manner'.' 

1.  Tlu'y  will   move  at   rie.iit    anj'.  les  lo 
the  w.ive  '  s  direction  o  1  travel 

.' .     They  will  move    in  all   direct  i(ais 

1 ndependent   ol    t  be  wa -  e ' s  d  i  ret  t  1  on 
\.      lh>v  will   nov(.'  l)ack  and   lortii  .ilou); 
l\\>-   v;,ive  '  ■.   d  i  1  (■<■  I  1  iiii   (d    'I  ■!  ve  I 

^  .     They  will    I  .  s.i  in  '.t  ,i  t  i  ^  'ii.  1 1  ■,• 

The    .jieed  at   wh  1  ch   sound   '..'ill    p.  r 
I  |j  rolled  I  a  );  i  ven  s'ibs  (  ,  1 1,.  •    i  .  I  i  ,  i  (  <  1  I 
dependerd    iiihsi  viiil    (  1 1 ,  i  f ,  i  c  t  e  r  1  s  t  i  <  ■  •  ") 
t  tjo   'lub'.-t  an<  I  .' 
1  .      hens  i  t  V   .lud   t  eiiijM'rat  ure 
i;  I  ,is  t  1  e  i  t  y  and  dens  i  t  y 
i:  las  t  1  c  i  t  7  and   t  emperat  ui  e 
A  .     iJiuis  i  t  y  and  <  onduc  t  ]  v  1 1  y 

1  n  add  i  I  i  on  t  o  dens  1 1  y  ,  wii  i  <  b  ■  •  t    :  b- 
1  ol  lowl  ri)'.  fact  ors  ai  1  <  ct    f  !•■        I  or  1  i  y 
ol    sotind  t  iiroij^'.h  sea  w,ii  ■  i  ' 
I  .     I'resfaire  on  1  y 

2.  Current 

i.     Temju't  at  ure  on  1  , 
4  .      I'ressur  e   .uid    t  •  i  .pei  .it  ui  e 

The  pitch  I'l    .1   souikI  v;.ive    is  jsc/niied 
tiy  wlilfli   <■!    lhe   t'lllewlin',  soun<l  wave 
char  .o  t  <  r  1  si  i '  s? 
1  ,      I  r  (sjueiicy 
1  III  ens  I  I  V 
1.  :<peed 
.       W.IVe  1  ell)'  I  i( 


l,i-,r  r  ri  1  ii;:  nb  Jei  I  1  ve  :      i^c  I  at  1  -e   t  f>   t  he 

IMo  n  r  I   les    i,\     r.(Mind,     ih    C   r   Ibe  hnW 

I  I  •,    I  r  e'jui'M'  ■/    i  a  nil'  .'iui  ed  ,    i-  i  I'lm-n  I 
iM'f  ("CI  r  V         or  !•   r.ourid   c.rri   h"-   pi  o 
du<  "d  ,    (liar  at  t  i'  r  i  si  1 1  a  oi  raiund 
W  I  ves  ,    )  u(  f  orrj    I  hit     1  n  I  I  uern  e  iiniirid 
ve  I  •  'C  I  I  y    ill  a  rnrhs  I  am  e  ,   ( srpa  l<  i  I  i 
t  i  cti  nl    till'   huinaii   viil   n  H   a   det  i<>  lor, 
,irid   t  he   .'ipp  t  1  ca  I  ion  oi    iiound    I  n 
';i)f;Al<   Opel  (I  I  1  on  . 


'  ^»»*  l»ii<  li  Ml   .1  sniind  i:an  be   Jescribt'd  as  H- 

)  •  ■  i  !  I 

!•      ■  i  ■.  !•,    i'    if.  '  ' 'i;  t  .1  i  lis  in.jtiy  ovri' Li 'tu-'s  ; 
1 it    it   t.'ont.iifis  tew  overtones 
i'^w,    ii  Llie  wave  Is  CiTansverse;  high, 
it   Llie  wave  is  longitudinal 
low.   If  Lhe  frequency  is  low;  high, 
if   t hf  frequency  is  high 
''W;^if    ii   the  waveitMigLh  is  long;  low, 
ii    t  fie  wavelength  is  short 

Wfj.jt  unit   Is  used  to  measure  the 
itiLensi  ty  of  sound? 
K  liert;: 

I.  Cycle 

K.idi.iii 


72.     The  scund  of  the  siren  of  a  slow-moving 
police  car  is  heard  some  distance  away 
by  a  listener.     As  the  police  car 
.il)proacbey  the  listener  the  car  increases 
its  speed.     The  pitch  of  the  siren  will 
appear   to  the   listener  to 
1  .      hecdtiu'  lower 
I .      !)econie  fi  i^'Ji'-T 

3 ,  I  (-'main  the  same 

4.  become  lower  as  the  police  ear 
approaches,  but  to  become  higher  as 
it  passes  and  recedes 


Assignment  9 


C 1  r rula_t_lon  of  the  Atmosphere;  Mr  Masses  and  Frosta 
Text;     Pages  289  -  322 


Learnlnjj  ObjecLtve:     Identify  types 
and  causeB  of  clrculaLlons  of  the 
earth*B  atmosphere. 

The  sun's  radiation  1h  tlic  primary  factor 
In  the  production  of  liortzontal  and  verti- 
cil motion  of  air  In  the  t'arth*s  atmoH- 
phifre,  !)ut  tlu*  horl/.ontal  motion  Ih 
directly  caiisi.'d  by  tlie 
1.     v*xpanslr)n  ut   air  ;j.s   It.   Is  w.jnntMi 
.     contraction  fjf   air  as   it    Is  coolud 
i.     pii"}'.iirij  d  1  f  frri'iit  la  I   uvrr  tin;  i-artli'^i 
s»ir  faci.' 

.     t<'m[)t'r.it  lift*  fl  1  f  t  <' ri'ti t  1  a  1  uvjt  tlir 
far  t  h ' '.  sur  1  ai;i' 

Wlil'li  t  ypr  ot   (•  1  r<ii  ia  t  mn     t  ^-.ti  1  I  1 that, 
air  mnf.  Itai  was  mixllt  lrfi   [»y  .i  iJiiimr,  I(»ral, 
i:ii-t  iMji'd  loj',  1  fa  1    I  Olid  1  t  I  'tn 

I  .     :nM  (irid;ir y 
['r  1  mar  y 

J.  (a-in-ral 

f.  TffLlary 


I,i-ar'iiliiK  ObjiTl-lvj':     Hnny^wl/^'  f  li.ir-ir- 
t  rr  i'lLlcM  -ind  i-\  \  rr\  s  nt    r  iMiipr  r/i  r.  u  ii' , 
pri'firiiir'-,   «*arth  r'ltat.luri,   .intl  wind  on 
llio  y,i-nvr.l  1    r  1  frn  l.it  1  ofl   nl    t  In- 
.1 1  iiicmptn-r*' . 


V/I..T«'  and  whrii  do  (In'  I  ■'■■pi-.  J  I  ■  in  jii' ra  t  il  r  < 
y,t  ad  1  <'rjt  n  ni  rut  '! 

1  .      [|(  ihr  itilddir  aii.|  IiIkI'   lat.ltiidrM  ot 

IWH  tl    In-Ill  1  Mplu-r  I-     1  n  f.MtllllHT 

III   fhr   nilddlr  and   lil^*'    I'''  lti]d."i  nl 

r.n  h  Im  ki  1  u|dn  i  »-    In  winter 
J ,      hit  111'   t  I  .)|)  Iral   .iiid   'iul.t  ropit  a  I    lat  1 

t  iidi--»  ol    f.ul,  lirtiil  '.pin'  r      In  whit  »-r 
/, .      [tit  lu-   t  r  np  I  ■.!  I   /ind   Mnlft  r  nj)  I  <  a  I    la  t  I  ■ 

I  MdrM    (d     *'i|f  II    lirilll  lIplnTr    I  11  SlllMIIU'r 


9-^.     Refer  to  figure  13-1  In  your  textbook. 

Approximately  how  much  do  the  January  and 
July  mean  temperatures  vary  In  the  area  of 


9-5. 


^0° 

N,  80°  W? 

1. 

12° 

2. 

2A° 

3. 

A8° 

A. 

72° 

The 

|)o]ar  rej^lons  are  domlnati'd 

by  ar(.-as  of 

I. 

hlKh  pressure  tlirou^hout  tlie 

Li  n  1 1  r  e 

year 

2. 

low  pressure  tiirougliout  the 

ent  Iri: 

year 

am!  low 

3. 

prL'^i^jure  In  tin?  summer, 

prt?B'iiire   In  tlic  winter 

4. 

1(jw  prehtiurt'   In  the  Hummer, 

and  hlj'ji 

prt'Hsnrt*   In  Llie  winter 

Wliat  tnlj'.lit;  be  c  >)n(: !  ndtid  al)oiit  tlie  oartli 
11,  without  variation,   the  wind  rlrcula- 
tlfjn  waH  alwayM  due  i)olewarfi  aloff  and 
dlref:tly  opposite  at  t\\(i  Hurfaci-? 
J.     The  uarth  la  a  uniform,  rotating',  nplh-re 
X.     The  earth  Ir:  a  an i  form,  nonrotatlnr, 
liphere 

3.     Tlie  earth  in  a  nonuniform,  rotating, 
spiiere 

,     Tin*  ejirtli   in  a  nonaii  1  f  (j  nii ,  lujnr  ot.a  1 1  nf, 
aplirre 

iinw  d<j<'M    t        <:r>r  \(>\  ;  :i   I  ol  re   al  t  e<  t 
w  I  tid  I  1  ow'^ 

I.      It.   laii'le;;  wlnil  drfli'j  .  Imh  t. ij   tin-  rh'.ht. 
In  hnth  tfie  (itjt  tln'rn  and  float  Iwrn 
Ih'iii  1  f.[}||(- r  i-M 

/,      It  friiruai  wind  ■lel  lection  to  t  hr  left 
in  bot.h  t.he  fJnrt.tn-ri  .aid  IJi>nt.li'rn 
Heinl  ftjduTi'a 

1.  It  .  au'M'fj  winil  de!  leit  (•>  l  t  (J  Mie  lei  f 
III  (lie  Mortli»'ni  Hemi -iplii'ia'  iitid  'o  tin- 
r  I  )',lit    1  n  t  in*  lioiit  hern  Ijeml  aptu-r 

^  .  I  i  rMir:*-?;  vl  lid  del  lee  j.  i  ;>n  t  o  t  In  f'/'t 
hi  I  '  ■  ..');  I  iiei  (I  lieiii  1  apliere  aiul  t  (•  I  he 
hi       i  ri    f  1m-   :;r>iit  liei  ri  llein  I  Mpliere 
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9-8. 


According  to  the  '^-ce'A  theory,  in  what 
vertical  dlrrcrlwn  docs  air  move  at  latl 
tudes  of  0^    Hf)0,  60°,  and  90°  In  the 
N'oithcrn  Hemisphere? 

1.  Down  at     0°  and  60°;  up  at 

2.  Down  at  30°  and  60°;  up  at 

3.  Down  at  30°  and  90°;  up  at 
A.     Down  at  60°  and  90 


up  at 


30° 
0° 
0° 
0*=* 


and  90° 
and  90° 
and  60° 
and  30° 


In  Items  9-9  through  9-11,  select  from  column  B 
the  general  direction  of  airflow  In  each  North- 
ern Hemisphere  circulation  cell  listed  In 
column  A, 


Circulation 


9-9.  Tropical 
9-10.  Midlatitude 
^)-U.  Pol.'ir 


3. 


B.     Airflow  Directions 

1.  Poleward  at  the  sur- 
face, equatorward 
aloft 

2.  Poleward  aloft, 
t^quatorward  at  the 
surface 

J.     Polewjrd  aloft:  and 
i\t  the  surface 

A.     KquaLoiwMrd  a J  oft 
and  at  tlie  surface 


KKCfs.sive  precipitation  lij  characteristic 
uf  tlu.;  region  at  tiir*  doldruinfj  because  '>f 
Lhf  ri!>',  Jon's 

1.  low  LfMnpcrnturob  and  divergent  winds 

2.  hlgl)  I  f  m,  '-r.iLMrefi  and  divergent  wlnd« 
low  •  fior  ,rL.r'*,s  and  con"erge*^r  -.'Ind  j 
filgl    f  .'iipr  '  J  Lures  .')';'  conver^  .  nt  wind« 


Refer  to  ffgurt-  13-A  In  vour  textbook. 
Ttic  tior.'je   liitfLuder    -  re  boundc  1  by  the 

1.  doldriims  (;n  the  {(-Uir  side,  and  the 
Lr.'ide  v'litr's  on  t-Jic  e(lti/i toi  1  a  1  Midt- 

2,  I  r:\i\v  wJndr-j  on  rhe  polar  sld*  ,  and  the 
do  Id  rum;,  on  the  <'qu.if.or  l/il  fildr; 

1.     pre^'.il  1  I  nj;  west  iirlJefi  on  tfu;  polar 

Ml''r,  nnd   rhi    trade  windii  on  the 

<'f|t      '>rlal  fMd(f 
^« .     I">  'It       'terJJef*  on  ihv  polar  side, 

;iiul  the  |>revall;ng  wesLeriies  on  til  ^ 

erpj/if  (ir  Ja  I  sl(!»j 


Whlcb  of   the  lolJrjwlng  f/K.iors  /Hf^-ctlnj/, 
wJnrl  iWrejfloh  /nul  Hpevd   '  ^►  tUiC.  l  o  the 
curv/it  ure  i,\    t.he  1  MobarsV 

sure  /,r/idlenL  forc^- 
'', .     t.i'nt.r  J  fug/J  1  effect 
J.     IrlrM  ituil  force 
Corlol  l.i  ef  fe(  r 


9-15.    A  wind  that  Is  blowing  parallel  to  curved 
Isobars  In  a  steady  horlzr  ital  motion  is 
termed  a/an 

1.  gradient  wind 

2.  Isallobarlc  wind 

3.  geostrophlc  wind 
A.     cyclostrophlc  wind 

9-16.     Why  do  winds  at  high  altitudes  tend  to 
move  faster  than  surface  winds? 

1.  The  frlctlonal  force  Is  weaker  at 
high  altitudes 

2.  The  pressure  force  Is  stronger  at 
high  altitudes 

3.  The  Corlolls  effect  Is  stronger  ar 
high  altitudes 

A.     The  Corlolls  effect  Is  weaker  at 
high  altitudes 

9-17.     Which  of  the  following  has  the  greate  > 
effect  upon  surface  wind  direction? 

1 .  Friction  force 

2.  Pressure  gradient  force 

3.  Corlolls  effect 

A.     Centrifugal  effect 

9-18.     Cyclostrophlc  wind  la  the  wind  tb;  t 
results  when  the 

1.  Corlolls  effect  and  cen tr If u;j;nj 
effect  are  In  balance 

2.  pressure  gradient  force  Is  bala  iced 
by  the  Cortt^llo  effect 

3.  pressure  gradient  force  ir^  balan...  I 
by  the  centrifugal  effect 

A.     centrifugal  effect,  pressure  gradir-nt 
force,  and  Corlolls  effect  become 
balanced 

9-J9.     Which  of  the  following  conditions 

generally  associated  with  en  are;<  oi 
divergence? 

1.  Precipitation 

2.  High  barometric  pressui 

3.  Upward  flow  of  air  cur.  .  oi.^> 
^.     Inward  flow  of  air  ciirrLru.' 


Learning  Objective:  Recognize  the 
effect  >)f  environmental  factors  on 
climatic  conditions  throughout  the 

u  .ad. 
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In  items  9-20  through  9-23,  select  from  column  B 
the  northernmost  boundnry  of  ench  astronomical 
zone  listed  in  column  A. 


A.  Zones 


B.  Boundaries 
1.     Antarctic  Circle 


9-20.  Torrid 

9-21.  North  Temperate  2.  Arctic  Circle 

9-22.  South  Temperate  3.  Tropic  of  Cancer 

9-23.  South  Polar  A.  Tropic  of  Capricorn 


9-2A.     Which  climatic  control(s)  is/are  most 

important  In  determining  tlie  climate  of 
a  region? 

1.  Altitude 

2.  Latitude 

3.  Ocecin  currents 

A.     Mountain  barriers 


In  items  9-23  through  9-28,  select  from  column  B 
the  location  on  the  earth  that  receives  the  most 
perpendicular  rays  of  the  sun  on  each  date 
listed  in  column  A. 


Aj  U.  1 1 

9-23.     21  March 
9-26.     21  June 
9-27.     22  September 


B.  Locations 

1.  23  1/2^  S  lat 

2.  Equator 

3.  23  1/2^  N  lat 


9-30.  Rome  and  New  York  are  at  approximately 
the  same  latitude,  yet  Rome  has  a  much 
milder  winter  climate.  What  factor  is 
MOST  responsible  for  this? 

1.  The  prevailing  westerlies 

2.  The  east-west  orientation  of  the  Alps 
Mountains 

3.  The  Mediterranean  Sea  surrounding 
Italy  on  three  sici:.'; 

A.     The  north-south  orientation  of  the 
Apennines  Mount. linL; 

9-31.     When  the  movement         ..i  air  mass  is 

blocked  by  a  moun.-^.'i  -a-g,,,   the  weather 
element  that  isn«        .ur    "  ed  is 

1,  pressure 

2,  wind  velocity 

3 ,  precipitation 

A.     mean  daily  temperature 

9-32.     At  which  of  the  following  altitudes  in 
the  trade  wind  zone  does  the  greatest 
amount  of  rainfall  occur? 

1.  Sea  level 

2.  3,000  ft 

3.  6,000  ft 
A.     10,000  ft 

9-33.     What  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  ocean 
currents? 

1.  The  prevailing  winds 

2.  The  rotation  of  the  earth 

3.  The  gravitational  pull  of  the  sun  and 
the  moon 

A.     The  unequal  temperatures  of  the  high 
and  low  latitudes 


22  Oecembtir 


Wliat  is  the*  principal  reason  for  the 
Lemperatntc  range  of  ocean  areas  being 
less  tlian  that  of  continental  areas  over 
a  giv('n  porlod  of  time? 

1.  Heat  from  water  is  released  more 
evenly  than  from  the  land 

2.  Heat  losses  or  gains  are  widely  dls- 
trlbuLcd  becau      of  tht  constant 

mot  ion  of  water 

3.  Because  of  the  ocean's  greater  spe- 
cific heat,  water  will  absorb  more 
heat  than  land  for  the  same  rise  In 
temperature 

A,     Boca use  of  the  ocean's  surface  uni- 
formity, water  will  reflect  more  heat 
tlwin  land  for  the  same  rise  In 
ti'rnperatiire 


Learning  Objective:     Relative  to  sec- 
ondary circulations.  Indicate  the 
effects  of  their  center  of  action  and 
identify  causec     t^'pes,  locations, 
add  terms  associated  with  migratory 
systems  including  characteristics  of 
monsoons  and  Jetstreams. 


9-3A.  The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  highs  are  most 
pronounced  in  which  season  of  the  year? 
1«  Winter 

2.  Spring 

3.  Autumn 
A .  Summer 

9-33.     The  largeat  individual  circulation  cell 
in  th«  Northern  Hemisphere  during  the 
winter  is  the 

1.  Greenland  high 

2.  Bermuda  high 

3.  Asiatic  high 
A.     Pacific  high 


5/4 


LlH 

1 . 


Hapi'llv  chany.;  i  UK  WL^atlier  corvlltlons 
t  lir<>ti)',!nKii    .ill  .siMSniis  nre  produced  In 
inidlaL  I  LudL's  by 
!al>;rar.ory  wind  systorns 
J.     eye  los trophic  wind  fiysti?ms 
i,     ^L'osLroph ic  and  gradient  wind  systems 
'♦.     ,-,tnt  inriary  or  quas  i-stat  ionary  wind 
sv!-;  t.  oins 

A  <oimt  t'Tc  1  <»!•  kw  ist'  <:  i  r»u  1  a  1 1  on  of  air  in 
t  h'.'  SouLlic'ru  Mt'inlspliLTC!   is  known  as  a/an 

I  .  <•  yc  lout' 

J..  Lirfiiado 

J.  hurricane 

.  ant.  icvc  1  one 

9-58.     U'haL  dc.si>;na  t  ion  is  ^ivun  to  a  migratory 
sysCi-m  whu.'it;  winds  blow  clockwise  and 
slightly  across  isobars  toward  Its 
i-onter,  and  where  will  it  be  found? 
I.     A  cyclone  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere 

A  cyclone  In  the  Northern  Hemisphere 
i.     An  at\Llcyclone   in  the  Southern 

Hemisphere 

An  antlcyrlune  In  the  Northern 
Henil  sphrre 

The  word  cyclfUysls  refe'^s  to  the 


1  . 


3. 


first,  sta^e   in  the  development  of  a 
eye  lone 

intensification  of  an  existing 
cyclone 

dec rea.'ie  and  <-'xt  inc  t  ion  a  cyclone 
formation  of  a  new  cycJone 


in  wliich  season  u{'  the  year  does  the  mon- 
soon wind  blow  Lijward   lar^.e   land  areas? 
1  .      I'a  1  I 
:^  Winter 
J.  Spring; 
.  SuniiTU'r 


What  caM;j( 
that,  art!  , 
monsoons  ? 


tin-  almost  constant  ralnw 
iociated  witli  the  Hummi'r 


1  .     W.i  r  rii  i  uy,  of  mo  I  h  t 

air 

due 

to 

median  1  - 

«al  lifting. 

/  .     (!oo  1  i  n^',  o  f  mo  Ih  t 

air 

duo 

to 

downwlope 

iiioi  i on 

J.     Warmin>',  of  moist 

air 

dtif* 

to 

downslope 

mot  1  on 

M  .      Cw( .  1  1         of   |IM>  1  li  I 

a  i  !■ 

iluc 

Lo 

mechnnl- 

.a!  lifrirn; 

Whi<  li  ol    I  he  following  MtatementH  ct)n- 
rr'i-tiiii^'  t  hf  )i.'t. st  ream  in  ('orrect? 
1.     it    is  ^}^roIlfJ;er  In  .stimmer  than  In 
w  I  n ti'r 

ll    I  ncrraju^H  i  ndei  1  n  I  te  1  y  in  Inten- 
sity wi  th  el  i'Vii  t  ion 
1,     its  windfj  can  vary  In  speed  fron?  'iO 
hioffi  to  more  i\\iu\  2'jO  knots 
it   l.'i  /ilwayn  found  /it  the  same  lalJ- 
tufh'  ami  (*  lev/It  ion  all.  around  the 
I'/irt  h  III   the  fiairie  r  iii)e 


Lisiriiin^;  Objective:     Identify  char- 
acteristics of  tertiary  circulations. 


9-43.     How  do  the  day  and  night  temperatures  of 
land  areas  compare  with  those  of  water 
areas? 

1.  r.and  areas  are  warmer  during  both  day 
and  n  i|^ht 

2.  Land  areas  are  cooler  during  both  day 
and  night 

3.  Land  areas  are  warm(ir  during  the  day 
and  cooler  at  night 

4.  Land  areas  are  cool**r  during  the  day 
and  warmer  at  night 

9-44.     In  what  overall  direction  do  local  winds 
tend  to  blow  during  the  day  and  iiight  In 
areas  where  large  bodies  of  water  and 
land  meet? 

1.  From  water  to  land  during  both  day 
and  night 

2.  From  land  to  water  during  both  day 
and  night 

3.  From  land  to  water  during  the  day  and 
from  water  to  J.and  at  night 

4.  From  water  to  land  during  the  day  and 
from  land  to  water  at  night 

9-45.     At  what  limes  of  the  year  are  land 
breezes  most  pronounced ? 

1.  Late  fall  and  early  winter 

2.  Late  winter  and  early  spring 

3.  Late  spring  and  early  summer 

4.  Late  summer  and  early  fall 

9-4f).     Kefer  to  figure  13-13  In  your  textbook. 

Air  movement  at  night  In  a  valley  between 
m()untalns  Is  characterized  by 

1.  a  warm  updraft  in  the  center 

2.  warm  updrafts  along  upslopes 

3 .  cool   updraf  ts  along  ups  lopes 

4.  a  cool  downdraft  in  the  center 

Which  type  of  wind  flows  from  a  valley 
are/i  up  mountain  slopes? 

1 .  Koehn 

2.  C;  lacier 

3.  Anabatic 

4.  Katnbntic 

9-4fl.     Chinook  winds  are  warm  because  of  the 

1.  expansion  of  ascending  air 

2.  expansion  of  descending  air 

3.  contraction  of  ascending  air 

4.  Cfjmprension  of  descending  air 

9-49,     Tlie  Santa  Ana  wind  of  southern  (lallfornifl 
is  n  good  example  of  a 

1.  [glacier  wind 

2.  funnel  effect 

3.  f Ov.Uu  ef  feet 

4.  katabatic  wind 


9-47. 
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9-50.     Which  type  t>t   tert  iary  circulation  is 

characterized  by  a  descending  cold,  dry 
wind? 

1.  Koehn  wind 

2.  Glacier  wind 

3.  Anabatic  wind 
A,     Katabatic  wind 


9-56,    Which  of  the  following  air  mass  source 
regions  is  most  closely  associated  with 
the  great  desert  areas  of  the  world? 

1.  cP 

2.  mP 

3.  cT 
A.  mT 


9-51.     Why  are  the  leeward  sides  of  steep  moun- 
tains more  dangerous  to  aircraft  than 
the  windward  sides? 

1.  Updrafts  are  more  pronounced  on  the 
I'ieward  sides 

2.  Friction  is  more  pronounced  on  the 
leeward  sides 

3.  Eddies  tend  to  be  more  stationary  on 
the  leeward  sides 

A,     Downdrafts  are  accompanied  by  more 

pronounced  eddies  on  the  leeward  sides 


Learning  Objective;     Recognize  the 
conditions  that  identify  air  masses 
and  the  relationship  of  air  mass 
classifications  and  source  regions. 


9-52.     Which  of  the  following  terras  is  moat 

descriptive  of  the  conditions  of  moisture 
and  temperature  distribution  in  a  body  of 
air  that  cauijea  it  to  be  called  an  air 
mass? 

1.  Stable 

?. ,  Homogeneous 

i.  Unstable 

A.  Heterogeneous 

9-53.     Mr  masseti  which  are  classified  S  are 
f  (jund  over  the 

1.  frozen  polar  seaa 

2.  frozen  polar  land  aieas 

3.  southwestern  United  States 
A.     land  areas  near  the  Equator 


9-57.    What  type  of  air  mass  has  its  source  only 
in  the  region  between  10°  N  lat  and 
10°  S  lat? 

1,  T 

2,  A 

3,  P 
A.  E 


Learning  Objective:     Identify  factors 
which  contribute  to  air  mass  modifi- 
cation, and  relate  associated  weather 
conditions . 


9-58,     Unstable  air  is  characterized  by 

1,  clear  skies 

2,  radiation  fog 

3,  convective  clouds 
A,     stratiform  clouds 

9-59,    Which  of  the  following  air  masses  is 
the  coldest? 

1,  Arctic  cA 

2,  Arctic  mP 

3,  Antarctic  mP 
A,     Antarctic  cA 

9-60,     What  is  generally  the  effect  of  the  move- 
ment of  a  cP  air  mass  over  a  warmer  land 
surface? 

1.  Fog 

2 .  Clear  skies 

3.  Cumuliform  clouds 

A,     High  relative  humidity 


9-5A.     A  cPk  air  mass  differs  from  a  cPw  air 
mass  in  that  1 t 

1.  originates  in  polar  regions 

2.  originates  over  a  continent 

3.  is  colder  than  the  underlying  surfaces 
A.     ia  warmer  than  the.  underlying  surfaces 

9-55.     Wliich  of  the  following  conditions  is  most 

favorable  for  air  m/iss  formation?  (j 

1.  Rapid  motion  of  a  body  of  nlr  over  a 
uniform  surface 

2.  Stagnation  of  a  body  of  air  over  n 
nonuniform  surface 

3.  Rapid  motion  of  ii  body  of  air  over  a 
fuirfact*  of  uniform  temperature  and 
humidity 

A.     .Stagnation  of  a  body  of  nir  over  n 
uniform  Hurface  of  uniform  tempera- 
t'AC*'  and  humidity 


1-61.    A  cPk  air  mass  that  flows  over  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  in  winter  may  be  modified  to 
a /an 

1.  E  air  mass 

2.  cT  air  mass 

3.  mP  air  mass 
A.     mT  air  mass 

62.     What  is  the  most  prevalent  air  mass  in 
the  Southern  Heinlfjphere? 

1.  mT 

2.  mP 

3.  cP 
A.  E 
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Atlantic  mTw  air  moving  northward  over  a  9- 
land  flurface  In  winter  la  characterized 
by  the  nighttime  occurrence  of 

1.  fog  and  stratus  clouds 

2.  cumuliform  clouds 

3.  thunderstorms 
A.  showers 

During  v^inter,  all  of  the  following 
types  of  air  masses  a:  e  found  over 
continental  North  America  except 

1.  S  9, 

2.  cT 

3.  mT 
A.  cPk 


Low  stratiform  clouds  in  the  morning, 
convective  clouds  during  the  day,  and 
frequent  thunderstorms  at  niftht  are  typl 
cal  conditions  of  the  east  coasl  of  the 
United  States  in  summer  and  are  the 
result  of  the  predominance  of 

1.  mT  air 

2.  rr.P  air 

3.  cT  air 
A.    E  air 

What  is  the  hottest  air  mass  on  record? 

1.  Australian  cT 

2.  North  African  cT 

3.  South  American  E 
A.     Southeast  Asian  mT 
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Assignment  10 


Air  Ma  SSL'S  and  Fronts;  Meteorological  Elements 


Text:     Pages  322  -  '355 


Learning  Objective:     Recognize  the 
relationship  between  fronts  and  air 
massei..  and  identify  types  of  fronts 
and  weather  conditions  associated 
with  each  type. 


10-1.     Which  of  the  fol 1  owing  air  mass  properties 
is  conservative  with  respect  to  dry 
adiabatic  temperature  changes  but  is 
ijonconservat ive  with  respect  to  moist 
adiabatic  temperature  changes? 
L.  Temperature 
2.     Potential  temperature 
'3.     Wet-bulb  temperature 
4.     Potential  wet-bulb  temperature 

10-2.     Which  two  properties  are  conservative 

relative  to  both  dry  and  moist  adiabatic 
temperature  changes? 

1.  equivalent  potential  temperature  and 
relative  liumidity 

2.  wet-bulb  temperature  and  relative 
humldl ty 

J.     wet-bulb  temperature  and  potential 

wet-bulb  temperature 
^4.     equivalent  potential  temperature  and 

potential  wet-bulli  temperature 

10-3.     Which  of  the  following  phrases  best 

defines  the  term  "front"? 

1.  The  boundary  between  air  masses 

2.  Tlie  itenters  of  action  of  air  masses 

3.  Tlie  regions  of  transition  between 
air  masses 

6.     The  zone  of  convergence  of  air  masses 


10-5. 


A  line  of  discontinuity  at  the  earth's 
surface  along  which  warm  air  is  displaced 
by 
1. 
2. 
3. 
A. 


cold  air  is  known  as 
a  cold  front 
a  warm  front 
a  stationary  front 
an  occluded  front  - 


10-6. 


cold  front  is  accom- 


The  passage  of 
panied  by 

1.  ricing  pressure 

2.  Increasing  humidity 

3.  increasing  temperature 
A.     constant  wind  direction 


In  items  10-7  through  10-9,  select  from  column  B 
the  type  of  front  associated  with  each  movement 
of  warm  air  described  in  column  A. 


Warm  Air  Movements        B . 


Fronts 


10-7.     A  descending  motion  of        1.  Slow-moving 

warm  air  along  the  cold  front 
frontal  surface  at  high 

levels,  with  warm  air  2.  Warm  type 

near  the  surface  being  occlusion 
pushed  upward  vigorously 

3.  Fast-moving 
10-8.     An  advancing  warm  air  cold  front 
mass  replacing  a  retreat- 
ing colder  air  mnss             A.  Warm  front 

10-9.     A  general  up^lide  of  warm 
air  along  the  entire 
frontal  surface,  with  pro- 
nounced lifting  along  its 
lower  portion 


10-A.     "ihe  r..i'-'t.  Important  region  of  trannition 
}  <  i.weeri  two  air  i.mHnes  over  tlie  United 

'M  \  i'.r,  Is  Lhe 

1 .  I  rc/. 

2.  riol'lr  '.ms 

<.     polac  front 

lit  arctic  front 


10-10.  The  passage  of  which  type  of  front  is 

usually  accompanied  by  a  relatively  nar- 
row but  often  violent  band  of  weather? 

1.  Warm  front 

2.  Stationary  fjont 

3.  Slow-moving  cold  front 
A.     Fast-moving  c^ld  front 
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10-11. 


10-12. 


10-13. 


10-14. 


10-15. 


10-16. 


Steady     reel pitac ion  In  advance  of  a 
warm  tmnl  is  associated  with  which 
type  of  clouds? 

1.  Cirrus 

2.  Nimbostratus 

3.  Altostratus 

4.  Cirrostratus 

Which  of  the  following  fronts  develops 
whep  e  cold  front  overtakes  a  warm  front 
and  the  coldest  air  Is  ahead  of  the 
warm  front? 

1.  Warm  ;type  occlusion 

2.  Cold  type  occlusion 

3.  Upper  warm  front 

4.  Stationary  front 

Drizzle  from  stratiform  clouds  in  a 
stationary  front  is  associated  with 

1.  stable  warm  air 

2.  stable  cold  air 

3.  unstable  cold  air 

4.  unstable  warm  air 


Learning  Objective:     Relative  to 
frontal  movement,  recognize  the 
effects  of  zone  pressures  and 
cyclonic  movement  of  air  in  rela- 
tion to  fronts,  including  the 
Influence  of  speed,  outside  air 
masses,  and  surface  conditions. 


What  types  of  pressure  and  air  motion 
are  associated  with  frontal  zones? 
Low  pressure  and  convergent  air 
Low  pressure  and  divergent  air 
High  pressure  and  divergent  air 
High  pressure  and  convergent  air 


Every  moving  cyclone  usually  han  two 
significant  lines  of  convergence  which 
are  distinguished  by  their  thermal 
properties.     One  of  these,  the  warm 
front,  is  the  discontinuity  line  that 
is  located 

J .     In  the  rear  portion  of  the  cyclone 
where  cold  air  displaces  warm  air 

2.  on  the  forward  side  of  the  cyclone 
where  warm  air  replaces  cold  air 

3.  in  the  rear  portion  of  the  cyclone 
where  warm  air  replaces  cold  air 
cn  the  forward  aide  of  tne  cyclone 
where  cold  air  displaces  warm  cir 

How  does  the  weather  produced  by  a  slow- 
moving  front  compare  in  severity  and 
duration  with  the  weather  produced  by  a 
rapidly  moving  front? 

1.  It  is  more  severe  and  lasts  longer 

2.  It  Is  leas  severe  but  lasts  longer 

3.  It  is  less  severe  and  does  not  last 
ay  long 

It  Is  more  severe  but  do2b  r.pt  last 
as  long 


10-17.    When  maritime  polar  air  is  moving  with  a 
strong  westerly  v;ind  current  and  mari- 
time tropical  air  is  moving  Vfith  a 
strong  southerly  wind  current,  over- 
running of  the  tropical  air  by  the  polar 
air  may  occur.    This  generally  results  In 

1.  drizzle  and  rair* 

2.  clear  skies 

3.  heavy  showers  and  violent  thunder- 
storms 

4.  heavy  stratified  cloud  development 


10-18. 


10-19. 


10-20. 


10-21. 


10-22. 


A  cold  front  that  encounters  colder 
stagnant  air  after  passing  a  mountain 
range  becomes 

1.  a  warm  front 

2.  an  occluded  front 

3.  an  upper  cold  front 
^.    a  stationary  front 

What  effect  does  a  mountain  range  have 
on  the  passage  of  a  warm  frcnc? 

1.  It  decreases  precipitation  on  both 
sides 

2.  It  increases  precipitation  on  both 
sides 

3.  It  decreases  precipitation  ou  the 
windward  side  and  increases  it  on 
the  leeward  side 

^.  It  increases  precipitatiori  on  the 
windward  wide  and  decreases  it  on 
the  leeward  side 

The  east  coast  of  the  United  States  has 
much  cloudiness  and  precipitation  in 
winter  because  of 

1.  cold  fronts  moving  out  and  ovpr 
warm  currents  of  water 

2.  warm  fronts  moving  out  and  over 
cold  currents  of  water 

3.  the  meeting  of  continental  cold 
fronts  and  maritime  warm  fronts 

4.  the  meeting  of  the  cold  currents  of 
water  from  the  polar  regions  with 
tb'i  warn  currents  of  water  from  the 
Kquar or 

A  f:ort.  mo'.ring  from  the  west  over  the 
Rocky  MouiiCttt.nb  will  be  regenerated  on 
the  eai^Lern  side  if  it  encounters 

1.  cold,  moist  air 

2.  cold,  dry  air 

3.  warm,  moist  air 
^.    warm,  dry  air 

If  moist  air  ia  not  brought  into  the 
situation,  frontal  systems  moving  from 
wfiter  to  land  will  tend  to  become 

1.  modified 

2.  disBipabeif 

3.  regenerated 

4.  intensified 
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Learning  Objective:     Recognize  the 
characteristics,  classifications, 
and  formative  stages  In  the  develop- 
meni:  of  tropical  systems. 


10-29.    The  various  types  of  circular  low- 
pressure  areas  found  In  the  Tropics  are 
classified  according  to  their 

1.  maximum  wind  speed 

2.  point  of  origin 

3.  center  of  pressure 
^ .  temperature 


10-23. 


10-24. 


10-25. 


10-26. 


10-27. 


10-30. 


10-31. 


10-28. 


10-32. 


Tropical  waves  move  westward  at  an  aver- 
age speed  of  10  to  15  knots  and  slope 
eastward  with  height  reaching  a  maximum 
Intensity  between 

1.  850  to  500  mb 

2.  700  to  300  rob 

3.  700  to  500  mb 

4.  850  to  300  rob 

The  Inverted-V  formation  type  tropical 
wave  Is  best  defined  In  the 

1.  eastern  and  central  North  Atlantic 

2.  eastern  and  central  North  Pacific 

3.  western  and  central  North  Atlantic 

4.  western  and  central  North  Pacific 


The  forced  convergence  necessary  for  the 
development  of  the  Individual  cloud 
:5ystem  In  the  TTCZ  Is  caused  by  a 
combination  of  friction  and 

1.  antlcyclogenesls 

2.  cyclogenesls  

3.  high-level  cyclonic  wind  shear 

4.  low-level  cyclonic  wind  shear  10-33. 

When  does  the  precipitation  Intensity  on 
the  ITCZ  reach  a  maximum? 

1.  Just  before  dawn 

2.  Just  after  dawn 

3.  J'ist  before  noon 

4.  Just  after  sunset 

10-34. 

The  wldept  band  of  cloud  cover  associated 
with  the  ITCZ  Is  found  In  the 

1.  Atlantic  Ocean 

2.  Indian  Ocean 

3.  Pacific  Ocean 

4.  Gulf  of  Mexico 

In  what  way.  If  any,  do  tropical  c-clones 

differ  from  tornadoes?  10-35. 

1,  Tornadoes  ^x^re  lower  wind  velocities, 
are  of  shcrt  .v  duration,  and  affect 
less  area 

2.  Tornadoes  h  ;ve  higher  wind  velocities, 
are  of  shorter  duration,  and  affect 
less  area 

3.  Tornadoes  have  higher  wind  velocities, 
affpct  less  area,  and  are  of  longer 
duration 

4,  There  Is  no  difference  except  In  10-36. 
the  geographic.  Icca'.ion  of  storm 


In  Items  10-30  through  10-32,  select  from 
column  B  the  tropical  cyclone  stage  Identified 
with  the  occurrence  of  each  event  listed  In 
column  A. 


Events 


The  transformation  of 
the  storm  Into  an 
extratroplcal  cyclone 

The  appearance  of  west- 
erly wlndr  In  low  tropi- 
cal latitudes  where 
easterly  winds  normally 
prevail 

The  organUation  of  the 
wind  syscam  Into  a  tight, 
symmetrlCL.1  ring  around 
the  eye 


B.  Stages 

1.  Formative 

2.  Immature 

3.  Mature 

4.  Decaying 


A  tropical  cyclone  has  reached  which 
stage  when  It  assumes  the  character- 
istics of  an  extratroplcal  cyclone? 
1 .  For'natlve 
3.  ImmaLurs 

3.  Mature 

4.  Decaying 

The  strongest  winds  of  a  tropical 
cyclone  In  the  Northern  Hemisphere  are 
usually  found  In  which  section  of  the 
storm? 

1.  Left  semicircle 

2.  Right  semicircle 

3.  Left  rear  ciuadrant 

4.  Right  rear  quadrant 

Wher  -  docs  the  rapid,  significant  drop 
In  barometric  pressure  associated  with 
tropical  cyclones  begin? 

1.  Three  hours  before  the  storm 

2.  Well  In  advance  of  the  storm 

3.  On  the  outer  edge  of  the  right  front 
quadrrnt  of  the  storm 

4.  On  the  out-er  edge  of  the  left  rear 
quadrant  of  the  storm 

What  are  the  most  important  ..loud  types 
found  within  a  tropical  cyclone? 

1.  Precipitation  rald-clouds 

2.  The  advance  cirrus  and  clrrostratus 

3.  Heayy  cumuli's  and  cumulonimbus 

4.  All  species  of  low  clouds 
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10-37.     Out'  clu-.racCerlaCic  of  Che  eye  of  a 
Croplinl  cyclone  is  a  sudden 

1.  decrease  in  wind  speed 

2.  decrease  In  temperature 

3»     Increase  in  the  amount  of  clouds 
4.     Increase  in  the  intensity  of 
precipitation 

10-38,    Which  of  the  following  is  a  well-known 

sign  that  appears  in  the  open  sea  far  in 
advance  of  an  approaching  tropical 
cyclone? 

1.  Long,  low,  heavy  swells 

2.  Rapid  decrease  in  pressure 

3.  Gradual  decline  in  wind  speed 

A,     Line  of  heavy  cumulonimbus  clouds 

10-39.     In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  a  good  Indication  of  a  hurricane  is 
long  swell  waves  with  a  period  of 

1.  9  to  15  seconds 

2,  9  to  12  seconds 
^  .  10  to  20  seconds 
U.      \>    o  15  seconds 

J  ♦O.     bnlf^ss  a  tropical  cyclone  is  unusually 
well-d^'veloped,  the  200-mb  level  is 
marked  by 

1.  cyclonic  inflow 

2 .  ant icy clonic  inflow 

3.  cyclonic  outflow 

A,     anticyclonic  outflow 


In  items  10-Al  through  10-45,  select  from 
column  B  the  dates  of  highest  frequency  of 
tropical  cyclone  formation  in  the  areas  in 
column  A. 


3  0-46. 


The  m^s.  tK  i;  . -lant  meteorological  element 
con*    '.'^  r  type  and  Intensity  of 


10-47. 


10-48, 


10-49. 


10-50. 


we 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


pr  .;sure 
watci  vap^; i- 
tempe   i  :ure 


What  term  applies  to  liquid,  freezing, 
or  solid  precipitation  nnd  water 
partic les? 

1.  Lithoraeteor  s 

2.  Hydrometeors 

3.  Igneous  meteors 

4 .  Luminous  me  teors 

All  of  the  following  hydrometeors  are 
forms  of  precipitation  except 

1 .  dew 

2 .  snow 

3.  sleet 

4.  drizzle 

Sometimes  referred  to  as  mist,  very 
small  and  uniformly  dispersed  droplets 
that  appear  to  float  in  the  air  defines 
which  of  the  following  phenomena? 

1.  Drizzle 

2.  Rain 

3.  Dew 

4 .  Snow 

The  tyf-e  of  precipitation  that  was  for- 
merly referred  to  as  sleet,  now  is  callec 
X.     ice  prisms 

2.  glaze 

3.  ice  pellets 

4 .  r  ime 


A.  Areas 

10-41.     Gulf  of  Mexico 

10-42.     Coral  Sea  and  west 
of  luamotu  Islands 

10-43.     Marshall,  Caroline, 
and  Phillipine 
Islands  and  China  Sea 

10-44.     Bay  of  Bengal 

10-45,    Western  Caribbean 


B.  Dates 

1 .  Jan,  Feb,  Mar 

2.  June  through 
Nov 

3.  July,  Aug, 
Sep,  Oct 

4.  Aug,  Sep,  Oct 


10-51.    What  type  of  frozen  precipitation  is 

associatf:d  with  thunderstorm  activity? 

1.  Ice  pellets 

2.  Hail 

3.  Snow 

4.  Snow  grains 

10-52,     The  primary  difference  between  drifting 
snow  and  blowing  snow  is 

1.  a  ten  knot  difference  in  the  wind 
speed 

2.  the  height  above  ground  that  the 
particles  are  lifted 

3.  the  visibility  with  blowing  snow  is 
greater 

4.  the:  siz-^  of  the  particles  that  are 
moved  by  the  wind 


Learning  Objective:  Identify 
meteorological  elements  by  type, 
classification,  physical  makeup, 
and/or  origin. 
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10-53. 


ArcrotlDu  iM  :  If  nrnct'ss  by  which  water 
dropUts  do  wlilch  ut   t!u'  toUowing? 

1.  Evaporate  and  thon  MihlinuUe  dir- 
ectly into  ice  crystiils 

2.  Sublimate  into  loo  cryst  ils  becauae 
of  air  turbulence 
Cffow  in  sir; I'  !>v  iH)ntinuing 
eondon^a  t Idu 

Anunuilat  0  more  layers  by  c(>JUdln>; 
witli  and  holding  >^mailt'r  droplets 
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10-5A. 


10-55. 


Learning  Objective:     Recognize  bow 
oloudti  are  formed,   their  classifi- 
cation according  to  eomposition» 
appearance,  and  size*  and  Identity 
precipitation  associated  with 
certain  types  of  clouds. 


Clu  ids  form  most  commonly  as  the  direct 
result  of 

1.  condensation 

2.  evaporation 

3.  sublimation 

-4 .  crystallization 

Refer  .  y  the  preceding  item.     In  order 
for  this  to  occur,  three  conditions 
must  be  met.     These  conditions  include 
the  presence  of  ail  the  following  EXCEPT 

1.  wind 

2.  moisture 

3.  a  cooling  prnces? 
A.     hygroscopic  nuclei 


In  items  10-56  through  10-58,  select  from 
column  B  the  condensation  inducing  cooling  pro- 
cess which  applies  to  each  condition  in  column  A. 


Conditions 


B. 


Cooling 
Processes 


10-56. 


10-57. 


10-58. 


Two  masses  of  air  with 

different  densities  1. 

meet,  and  the  mass 

having  less  density  2. 

moves  up  and  over  the 

mass  havin;;,  the  3. 

greater  density 

A. 

A  mass  of  air  in  con- 
tact with  the  surface  is 
cooled  to  its  devpoint 
by  contact  cooling 

A  limited  mass  of  air  is 
heated  on  the  surface  and 
ascends  through  the  atmos- 
phere until  its  temperature 
is  equal  to,  or  less  than, 
that  of  the  surrounding  air 


In  items  10-^)9  tlirou^;h  ID-ol. 
umn  B  the  class  ot  cloud  tlwit 
each  ota^f   lij.Led   In  inhunii  A 


sfle<-  I  !  vo\u 
1  .s  cunt  I  lu'd 


>1- 


10-S9. 
10-61. 


10-62 


10-63. 


10-64. 


10-65. 


A.  V.U\£^Ji 

High 

Midair 

Low 


aiiiu  I  u.; 
c'lrrocumulus 
Cumu  lus 
Str.Jtocuniulus 


Convective 
Radiational 
Mechanical 
Orographic  10-66. 


What  cloud  genera  abbreviation  Is 
associated  with  clcjds  described  as 
she ep -back- 1  Ike  clouds? 
1  .  AC 

2.  CB 

3.  CC 
A.  SC 

Altocumulus ,  stra tocumulus,  and  occa- 
sionally cirrocumulus  clouds  which  are 
spread  out  in  an  extensive  hor Izontal 
sheet  or  layer  are  identified  as  what 
species? 

1 .  Cas  tell  anus 

2.  Kractus 

3.  Uncinus 

A.  StraLlformls 

For  classification  purposes,  clouds  are 
divided  into  etages,  genera,  species, 
and  varieties.     Variety  refers  to  a 
cloud  *  s 

1.  height 

2.  description 

3.  sl^t: 

A.  transparency 

Clouds  described  as  detached,  delicate, 
with  a  fibrous  appearance  are  identified 
as 

1.  Cirrostratus 

2.  Fractostratus 

3.  Cirrus 

A .  Stratccu*.i'*iu? 

The  ice  crystal  composition  of  a  cirrus 
cloud  determines  which  characteristic 
of  this  high  etage  cloud? 

1.  Saape 

2.  Height 

3.  Transparency 
A.  Size 
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;■'         wj.  It  t\|u'  '  Uuui  ,  II. '         i.iU'ti  ui(ii  ti!«-  lo-M). 
I  .    r  i  I  I  .  >  .  t  !  .»  r  '1', 

.  .      Cumu  I  lUii  ir.lnis 
}.      St  l\tt  .u'unin  lus 
.     I"  1  r  I  or  umu  1  uri 

f'^.     Wii.it  .  l.M.a^  .Ma    la  M'vrt.il  U)-;i. 

VMilt'tifs  luit   Avy  ii't   .!ividt.\l   inio  .my 

I  .      S  t  IMt      ij;;iu  1  us 
J  .     Ci  I  ro.s  1 1 .1 L  us 
3 .     N  Iribos  t  r.i  l  us 

A  I  tvv,  I  t  .It  ir^  10-72. 

lO-h^K     Kith.t   V  '  sit  1  ;;ii»'U>,   i.iin  or  snow   Is  the 

i^rni  >'i    |M  «'i  i  p  1  laL  lou  that  1  rom 

I  .     ^i  t  ra t  oi'  ui!m  I  us  o  1  muls 

St ra L us  r  loiul^i 
^.     11  lml-)ost  r.it us  clouvls 
<•      a  1 1  osc  Tuit'js  rhnMs 


Volt  i  (.ill    dcvrlopiin-nt     i.    ;:  itlvr  ot 

wlilrli  r  louil  m-iU'i  a  ' 

Cumu  I  iti  And  '  '     1  1  vMi  I  I'llur. 

St.i-atus  ,iisl  11  i;;i>ost  rat  us 

Cuiiui  I  >  Ml  1      us   and  stiatus 

A  1 1  >  >s  t  1  a  {  u:.  cumu  1  ur^ 

1  lat    or  .u'vt  I    top         V  hai  art  .i  1  «,  t  U 
cumu  1  us  l(>uJs 
s  t     t  orumu  I  us  c  I  ouvls 
cumu  I  on  Imbus  c  I  ouil>; 
stratus  clvMuis 

.'vy,    111  t  ei  ml  t  t  cu  t    >;lu)wci  s,    svnuot  Imc^ 
mixed  with  hall,  ai-o  a  cluirac  t  or  I  s  t  i  c 
orm  of  proc  Ip  1 1  at  U)n  ol  which  type 
1 ouds? 

Altost  ratus 
Cuinulonimhus 
N Imbos t ra t us 
S  t  ratus 
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Assignment  1] 


.U.il 


U-xt  : 


U-2. 


ii.l  ultMit  1  :  v  ,  .  ; 1  t  i  jn  and 
.•}>«•■;     :    :    .  v'.>n,!  i  t  i 


\  ^♦aj:'^«'  t'.af  twv)  •.-.uisst's  ot  air  L\Mitalii  t  lu* 
.a>:if  pt' rroat  a^'f  oi   wattT  vaptir  and  that 

l)i'th  art'  at  tho  sano  pressure.  Mass  A  Is 
u   a  higher  tt'mporaiuro  than  mass  B.  The 

temperature  of  each  *nass   is   lowered  by 

the  same  amount  and  mass  A  reaches  its 

d»>'wp»>)int  due  to  the  temperature  drop. 

How  does  this  drop  in  temperature  affect 

ITla^is  B? 

1.     Mass  B  is  cooLed  below  its  dewpoint 
and  some  ot   its  water  vapor  condenses 

1.     Mass  B  approaches  saturation  but  no 
water  vapor  condenses 

J.     Mass  B  is  not  cooled  below  its  dew- 
point,  hence  no  water  vapor  condenses 

A.     All  the  water  vapor  in  mass  B 
Condenses 

Assume  that   two  masses  of  air  are  at  the 
sarae  temperature  and  pressure,  but  that 
mass  A  is  more  nearly  saturated  with 
water  vapor  than  mass  B.     What  t^iay  be 
concluded  about  the  dewpoints  of  the  two 
m^isses  ? 

1.  The  dewpoint  of  mass  B  is  higher  than 
that  of  mass  A 

2.  The  dewpoint  of  mass  A  is  higher  than 
that  of  mass  B 

3.  Ihc  dewpoints  of  masses  A  and  B  are 
.he  same 

A.     The  dewpoints  of  masses  A  and  B  are 
different,  but  not  enough  Information 
is  given  to  determine  which  is  higher 


..liU  h  ol    the   toll.^winK  rviH^'i  vM'   t  o^  toims 

tMi  I  V  ovi'r   1  aiid  diir  i  nv;  nighttime' 

I  .     A  ivec  t  ion  f 

J.     Radiativuv  fog 

J.     Land  advectiou  fog 

A .     St eam  fog 

ll-j.     Radiation  fv)g  is  common  in  areas  charae*- 
terized  by 

I.     high  pressure,   low  wind  speed,  and 

clear  skies 
J.     low  pressure,   low  wind  speed,  and 

cloudy  skios 

3.  high  pressure,  high  w"  id  speed,  anr" 
cloudy  skies 

4.  low  pressure,  high  wind  speed,  and 
clear  skies 

11-6.     Fog  that  is  produced  when  warm  air  is 
transported  over  a  cooler  surface  is 
cal leu 

1.  upslope  fog 

2.  frontal  f-^g 

3.  advection  fog 

4.  radiation  fog 

11-7.     Sea  fog  is  formed  when  the  v'nd  brings 
1.     dry  warm  i \t  over  a  colder  ocean 
J.     moist  warm  air  over  a  colder  ocean 
3.     moist  cool  air  ovei:  a  warmer  ocean 
^.     dry  cool  a^r  \yer  a  wart  ir  ocean 

11-8.     Land   idvectlon  fog  ma>^be  caujed  by  any 
of  the  following  conditions  EXCF.PT 


forced  up 
eze  bnj.ngi 


1 .  warm  al.  being 
Ihe  wind 

2.  an  onshore  breeze 
air  over  a  land  surfa^ 
cooled  off  by  radlatio 

3.  fog  b»  ing  fLiTned  over  t 
blown  over  the  land  durln 
day  or  night 

4.  air  flowing  from  warm,  bare' 
snow-covered  ground  nearby 


a  slope  by 


ng  maritime 
which  has 
at  night 
ocean  and 
either 


ground  to 


11-3.     Which  of  the  following  will  result  in  the 
saturation  of  an  air  mass? 

1.  Rising  dewpoint 

2.  Lowering  humidity 

3.  Lowering  dewpoint 

4.  Rising  temperature 
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oil.  t  h.  u  !■  '  1  i;  •  i  I  .i  i  •;<■.! ,  wli  i  .  li  !  Vpr 
!  I'  I    1  .  ^ 

K ,  I , !  1 . 1 1  i . '  u  :  > '  k', 


I  .       A  I  I  I  •.    I  1  s  i  11 .  ,  .  -      ■                    ;           >M  '  1 

Alt  i  1  i  I  ;u-  ,  ,  •  .  ■  .  .  ,  ,  iii.l  .  .>>^  I  - 
1  ta' 

^ .      An  :  ;    .  ,   » ■  s  p .  1 1 1 , !  1 11  ^  ,  .111.! 


tlU' 

1.     l  OtiJt'ns.i  t  1       »it   uMtor  v.ip'ir  t  rom  tlu' 

surriiuiui  I  ti^  ait 

t  1  .mspoT  t  .it  ion  ul  wa TT)  air  over  a 

*^  ti  1  -  it'  r   1  an  J  .>r  wa  t  or  sur  f  .ict 

i.     radial  Inn.'  coaling  nt   tho  earth' h 
Sill  1  .u:^' 

ovMj  v^r.u  Um  oi   falling  r.iin 

ll-l^.  Whtvii  typo  ol   to^  Is  ^oiislJorod  to  be  tht 
nu)st   Jarigt  i    ik ? 
1.     CoUl-tront  fi^g 
*! .     Upblope  fi»g 
3.     Soa  fog 
•4.     Wann- front  f.>^ 


l.*Mrniii>:  ( j  l  i  vo :  Idi>:i:ify  hydro- 
mrtc  rs  t.iat  are  dt^positud  on  objects 


r  near,   the  ground. 


1  iM  J  :i  i  ii>,  lis  ]  v  T  M  v<  •  K.  ■ 
w.     !  >  ,       1  '  ;       ,    ,  ,        lat  wl 

•    t  .  I  ■ ,    ;  '    I    :  .  V  1  t  V  ,    t  »'i  nad>> 
t  '1  t  ,  ,1  .  (    ;>  s    1  b  1  I  '  t  It-; ,    and  l 
liw  l/.«':u  t    ot    I  ;':-r.,uK'  a.- 1  i  \  1  c  v  av 
I  <•  1 ,11  «•.!   t      t  h.'   t  i  ii;r  >'  1    vi'.t  I  . 


ui^u'i.  ilv,   what    i'>   !        !u'r  1  -oi;  t  a  1 
at    a  oniad.. 
1.      TjO   I.'  liph 
S<'   t.'    UU)  i;:ph 
L        ,  »   to     mO  npti 
St.,      1'^  [;iph 

li-i7.     Tiu'  season  for  max  1  iiiiiia  tornado  ;ii.a<» 
in  tlu"  Unltod  Stalo^!   Is   l.if  o 
1  .     ..unrnt  r  aiui  rarly  tall 
-il .      \\\  1 1   and  t'.i  I  1  V  w  !  n  : .  r 
]  .      spr  i  n^  and.       1 1  y   ^>^  i 
A.     winter  .i:i>i  vmiIv  sjiring 

11-18.     WhtTf   i      a   ti.n    Jo  most    likely  to  , 

ileV.'lnpod? 

1 .     Along  a  warm  front 

J .     Beh Ind  a  squal 1  line 

3.     In  advance  ot  a  cold  front 

A.     In  the  trough  of  an  occluded  f roo - 

11-19.     Which  of  the  following  conditions  v  •  t '  - 
NOT  be  associated  with  tornado  actlv»  ' 

1.  A  rapidly  moving  cold  front 

2.  A  dry  air  mads  superimposed  on  ;i 
moist  air  mass 

3.  Pronounced  cha..ge  of  wind  vc'j^cuty 
with  distance 

4.  A  cold  air  mass  svipei  imposed  on  a 
dry  air  mass 


In  items  11-13  Lhrmij^h  11-15,  select  from  column 
B  the  hydrometcor  that  is  applicable  to  each 
description  in  eolumn  A. 

A.     Description  B>  Hydrometeors 

11-13.  Crystalline  appearing  1,  Dew 

ice  deposited  directly 

on  obV-^cts  at,  or  near,       2.     White  dew 
the  gtuund 

3.  Frost 

Il-K.  Solid  equivalent  of 
waterdrops  deposited 
on  objects  at,  or  near, 
the  ground  resulting 
f  rom  condensat Ion 
water  vapor  from  clear 
air 

11-15.  Dew  which  Is  frozen 
after  It  forms 


Learning  Objective:     Recognize  causes 
and  effects  of  llthcmeteors,  p".  Dto- 
meteors,  and  electron)- "eors. 


11-20.     Which  llthometeor  cuures  thii  t;*  :«  to 

appear  red  at  sunrife  and  sunset  and  to 
havs  an   .c   ige  glcv  uurlng  t.hc  de  'tluie? 

1.  Ha- 

2.  Du- 

3.  Sjho 
A.  S^c^ 

11-21.     All  but  vnlch  of  the  following  photo- 

meteorti  Indirectly  affect  weather  ':;h''^ugh 
their  relationship  to  clouds? 

1.  Halos 

2.  Coronas 

3.  Auroras 
A.  Rainbows 
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I  I  .  II'.    11  f       .u>;li    II-.'.,        I.'   t    It  .M"  ,  hniM 

•■\    \  \  .  1 1  t    in   -  I'  1  ur  [;  A  . 


I  111-  v!  I  I  t  r.K  {  I. Ml  »>t 
1  I   I.  L   :  .\  w  I ; »  I 

.  h.-  .1  .  t  I  t  .1.  •  ioi! . 
:  r  I  I  jv  I  iiMi .    .Ill  J 
t      1  •'.  {  iv.a  <'t 
1  i  .  ! ;  t    w  I  I  h  i  r  I 


Ka  i  nlmw 


At    V  ImI    si  a^.r    i  n   t  In-    1  i  t  r  rvr  I  f  ..I  i 
(  l.aii  !<•  I  N  t ri:i  d.'  -.ii:'  t  .i>-«'   r.i  i  tv;  1m'>',  in   t  > 

1  ..1 1 ; 

I.  Anvil 

M,it  m-i' 
^ .     Cu'ini  1  us 


H-J^i.      ihr  <ioWMJratt:s  ol    tlir  t  huadr     t  .Mri 

at  t'  i  n  i  t  i.U  ini  hv   t  lu' 

1  .  t  rii  t  liMi  i|   <lia>;         ralntal  1 

J  .  r vapor,  t  I \  I'  t.  *'o  1  i  n^*.  ot    t  lu"  . 

* .  ad  labat  i  r  v  .n> '  i  uy;  '^l    tin-  a  i  i 

.  wamunv'.         t:,r  iipprr  aii   hv  i  ^ui 
t  ion 


V.  U 


I  ai'  1 1'  I  I'.n  {  I  iMi  v>  I 
liw'.V:   a.s   it  p..s't- 
tin  vn\^'M  1 
I  v.it  a  1  s 


All  tJi«>  rv'llowu.f;  l..MLnv>as  pht.  loip.Ltia 
r»'suli    :  I V ';i  at  nio  .piu    1 .    f  1      t  r  i  r  1 1. / 


1  1- 


i'.>a:::i'r 

I.  ti)>;bows 

J.  the  auk"oru  bore, 

i.  ii^h  tiling 

•♦ .  airflow 


Lt'ar;iiTu;  C*:j  | eo f.  , vf .     Ro^    t:vf*  to 
t buiiJcrsr orms .   i  -.scribe  .[leir 
to'^nat.ion  aa>^  s  t rue  tu^-al  sta^^rs, 
a  'U^clated  weather  conditions, 
cl.ijal  t  icat  lo-i,   tiitecrion  ;^nd 
tracking,  and  procedures  roldting 
CO  the  operation  of  aircraJt  jn 
their  vicinity. 


26.     The  at.  ^Tpher^c  conditions  iiecessaiy  for 
the  form,  tion  of  a  Launders tonn  include 
a  comb in.^t  ion  cf  conditionally 

1.  stab'e  ail  Ci.-  relatively  low  humidity 
and    ome  ♦ * pe  of  lifting  action 

2.  s  .*b^e  ait  of  relatively  high 

nidity  and  some  type  of  subsiding 
ac  t  ion 

^.     ui  stable  air  of  relatively  low 

huiiMity  and  some  type  of  subsiding 
act .  "n 

4.     ui^^tat       •    r  of  relatively  high 
bumidiL^    ind  some  type  of  lifting 
ac  t ion 

2/.     What  are  the  three  distinct  stages  of  a 

thunderstorm  in  the  order  of  the  thundtr- 
storm's  life  cycle? 

1.  Anvil,  mature,  and  convective 

2.  Convective,  anvil,  and  mature 

.i.  wumu;  '  ,  mature,  and  dissipating 
A.     Kdturj;;,  dissipating,  and  cumulus 


1 1 "  U  . 


1  1-32 


11-33. 


11-3A. 


ria'  mor>i    rapid  viM'tiv-al   air  nun  -ir.tMit 

a  LhinKl'Tstorm  oi  i^  urs   in  t  lii' 

I.     updr.ifts  o\    tht   niaturi'  star.o 

2  .     dowrJ  r.a  t  t  s  o  t   t  ht>  tua  t  ii  re  s  t .  ' 

^  ■      II  pd  ra  t  ts  ol    cIk*  oiinii  1  us  si 

^.     downdrat  ts  of  the  dlsslpaiio.  st.,.i',o 

In  vhlrli  st.aj?,os  of  a  thutulerst  omi  ari 
dviwndra  f  ts  s  igni  f  i  oant  ? 

1.  Anvil,  dissipating,  -.'a*!  niitiLilus 

2 .  Cumulus  and  anv  i  I  only 

3.  Cumulus  and  mature 
A.     Mature  and  anvil 

Hew  are  thundert> tom  t urbu  1  ence  and 
precipitation  related? 

1.  As  precipitation  increases,  turbu- 
lence tends  to  decrease 

2.  As  turbulence  increases,  precipi.a- 
t  ion  tends  to  decrease 

.3.     As  precipitation  increases,  turSu- 

lencc  tends  to  increase 
A.     They  ha\.'e  little  effect,  on  one 

another 

The  total  wind  speed  observed  at  thi^ 
surface  as  a  storm  cell  approaches  is 
the  result  of 

1.     updraft  divergence  only 
downdraft  divergence  only 
updraft  divergence  plus  the  forward 
velocity 

downdraft  divergent--  plus  the 
forward  velocity 


2. 
3. 

A. 


The  first  gust  of  a  thunderstorm  is 
characterized  by  a/an 

1.  rapid  decrease  in  pressure 

2.  onset  of  light  rain 

3.  rapid  decrease  in  temperature 

A.     sudden  change  in  wind  direction  and 
speed 
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N'h  I.  ii 


111-   I  'll>'wln^;  f  /p^'s  tiiMiuier- 


ilr 


.  I  «  .  1  l:1  .     '   '   <    '  I  I    .     will  'U 

•novr  .  I  III  '  ,1  -.Iv  . 
un.s  :  .iM     .ill  .' 

i\-l.l-t  roiif 


iU  .itliu,  .'t  [  !u  .i!r  h\  t  lu*  utuU'rlvltn;  sur- 
1  HI'  :;i.iv  ii'-;u!i    ,  i.  rhi    .U'Vl'I     mt'tit  of  a 

!  .       p       t  I  iM»  t  t  1    t  tM!In\  t   :  Lo  Lin 

}.      uai":i;- .  r  on  t    1 1  mu:      ■  cor  .:i 
•♦ .      :.^jvi  1 1  I  -  1  i  !!>'   UaruU  L'StOr''! 

il.'iivc: I v.>  t.       U-rst  )nn.s     hat    )L'our  over 


<o     t  '-y  Ipa  .e  ill  the 
i'^ipate   in  the 


I  .      I  I  r  1  y  cVl  il  i 

,\     Lit it       aivi.'  am! 

'■.irl'.  inornt:!^ 
>.     early  n^oi\.ifi)^  .iUcI  Jib\ilpaCe  in  Che 
1  a  t >^  a  f  r  f  M.-^c  n 

la^'  .it   .T.oon     nd  cissipatf  ir  tho 
oa  r  iy  l*  ^  ti 

Wl'tTL'     o  .  rov'raphic  tlaiiiiJersCorms  form? 
1.      In  mount  a  mous  roas 

.     liver  I   rg»    b t  j;>  of  waCer 
3      Over  low,   rr'aLlvely  flat  land 

Cver  low]    .Js  noar  large  bodies  of 

wa  tor 

i'^\.!n  o  irCaf      I J  which  of  the  following  is 

tUe  no^^C  accii''ate  means  of  tracking  the 

jiovii  c*nLs  of  a  thunderstorm? 

1       Ma'icin;^  reconnaissance  flights 

I  LuCtinR  3-hourly  synoptic  charts 
ibin)^  radar  with  PPI  presentations 

4.     Ciectciiit  airways  sequence  reports 

A  Unci  nous  phenomenon  which  appears  In 
iho  nigl    nrmosphere  in  the  form  of  arcs 
or  bands   is  referred  Co  as 

1,  lighLaing 

2,  an  "Jrglow 

3,  ^lo.a  discharges 

4,  .in  aurora 


Learning  Objective:     Define  sped-* 
^'ic  uceanographic  related  terms 
and  phrases,  an^i  Identify  ocean 
bottom  topography. 


En  items  11-41  Chrougli  11-4  3,  select  I  i  om  V'^lumn 
B  the  oi'.eanograph  le  relaCed  term  oi  pliriiSi'  Iden- 
t  tried  by  each  detinirton  In  eolumn  A, 


A .     Def  in i  t  ions 


ll-'M.     The  loss  o(  sound 
energy  due  to 
absorpt ion  and 
seal tering 

1  1-42      Tlie  reduce  ion  ot" 
sound  intens  iCy 
di rough  the  iumivt- 
sion  of  sound  energy 
into  heat  due  Co 
friction  of  dens'e 
wa  Cer 

lL-43.     The  boundary  where 
the  ocean's  surface 
and  the  earth's 
aCraosphere  meet 


lerms  aiid 
Phrases 

A  i  r->a'a 
Inter!  ai:e 


J .     /Misorpc  ion 
3 .     A 1 1  enuaC 1  on 
.     Tho  rmoo  1  ine 


In  items  11-44  through  11-47,  select  t rom  column 
B  the  definition  of  each  oceanographic  related 
term  or  phrase  in  column  A, 


A.  Terms  and 
 Phrases 

11-44,  Isoveloclty 
gradient 

11-45.  Refraction 

ll-4(').  Reflection 

li-47.  Scattering 


B,  Definitions 


1.  Sound  energy 
reflected  from  the 
sea  surface,  bot- 
tom, and/or  parti- 
cles dispersing  In 
a  random  fashion 

2.  Sound  waves  return- 
ing to  the  water 
after  striking 
abrupt  surfaces 

3.  Sound  waves  in  a 
given  water  column 
having  the  same 
velocity  throughout 

4.  Sound  waves  bending 
or  curving  as  they 
pass  from  one 
medium  to  another 
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[ii  ItemH   Il-.*8  LhrcuiKh  11 -SI,  select  from  column 
B  tho  oceanographU"  toha»:',l  Lt-rm  oj  phrase  appll- 
cahlt?  to  each  iletlnllKni   lt\  v'olumn  A. 


1  1-55, 


11-A8. 


1 1-^*9 . 


11-50. 


11-51. 


Dot  In  It  Ions 


Tho  total  amount  of 
dissolved  solid  mate- 
rial, expressed  In 
grams,  contained  in 
1,000  grams  of  aea 
water 

The  scattering  ot 
sound  from  a  source 
back  toward  the 
source 

The  rate  at  which 
t;i)tiTu1  j»nprtfy  nrnn,i- 
^ates   In  re lat Ion  to 
temperature,  pres- 
sure,  and  salinity 

"'he  regions   In  lUe 
ocean  where  sound 
energy  penetrvition 
Is  negligible 


B,  Terms  and 
 Hirases 

1.  .  Reverber- 

at  ion 

2.  Salinity 

3.  Shadow 
zone 

4 .  Sound 
velocity 


11-52.     What  does  the  temperatuici-sal  Inity  (T-S) 
diagram  identify? 

1.  Water  mass  and  type  only 

2.  Water  mass  and  viscosity  only 

3.  Water  type  and  viscosity  only 

4.  Water  type,  water  mass,  and  viscosity 

11-53.     Which  of  the  following  statements  about 
the  continental  shelf  is  INCORRECT? 

1.  The  shelf  extends  outward  from  the 
coast  to  a  depth  of  1,500  f'thoms 
and  comprises  about  12  per,  -at  of 
Che  total  ocean  bottom 

2.  The  shelf  region  is  a  transition 
zone  between  fresh  water  runoff  from 
land  and  the  more  saline  waters  of 
the  sea 

3.  Great  mixing  of  waters  and  generally 
unstable  water  conditions  are  charac- 
teristic of  Che  shelf  region 

4.  Currents  in  the  shelf  region  commonly 
run  parallel  to  the  shoreline 

11-54.     What  topographic  feature  covers  Che 
largest  area  of  the  ocean  boCCom? 

1,  Continental  shelf 

2,  Continental  slope 


Ocean  basin 
Ocean  deep 


1  1-Sfi, 


11-57. 


11-58. 


Refer  to  figure  16-1  In  your  textbiH'k. 
The  area  of  the  ocean  bottom  classified 
as  deep  CvUi  be  found  only   In  relation  to 
wha  t  Lupuyraph  Ic  f  evituro? 

1.  Cont  inental  shel f 

2.  Cot\t  Inental  slope 

3.  Ocean  ridge 

4.  Ocean  trench 
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Learning  Objective:     Identify  temp- 
erature gradients  in  relation  to 
depth  In  the  three  ocean  layers, 
three  ways  in  which  ocean  circula- 
tion and  salinity  content  relate  to 
solar  heat,  and  two  rearflons  of 
sound  under  g Iven  condl t  ions . 


Refer  to  figure  IG- 2  in  yout  textbook . 
Which  of  the  following  correctly  indi- 
cates the  descending  order  of  the  thermo- 
clines  as  they  are  ordinarily  found  in 
the  oceans? 

1.  Warm  and  shallow      rapidly  decreasing 
temperature      uniformly  cold 

2.  Warn*,  and  deep      rapidly  decreasing 
temperature      uniformly  cold 

3.  Shallow  with  rapidly  decreasing  temp- 
erature -  shallow  with  temperature 
decrease  slowing      uniformly  cold 

4.  Shallow  with  rapidly  decreasing  tenip- 
eraCure      uniformly  cold  slowly 
decreasing  temperature 

Increases  in  ocean  salinity  are  primarily 
caused  by 

1.  conduction 

2 .  condensat Ion 

3.  evaporation 

4.  precipitation 

Which  of  the  following  statements  pro- 
vides the  best  explanation  for  the  fact 
that  the  deep  water  in  tropical  oceans 
originates  in  higher  latitudes? 

1.  Water  beneath  the  surface  in  high 
latitudes  becomes  less  dense  as  it 
flows  into  the  tropics  and  forces 
the  warmer  water  under  the  surface 

2.  Surface  water  in  the  higher  lati- 
tudes, being  less  dense  than  tropical 
waters,  expands  over  the  tropical 
waters  and,  in  turn,  is  '.epiaced  as 
it  is  heated 

3.  Surface  water  in  the  tropical  ocesns 
is  heated  and  expands  along  the  sur- 
face; as  it  becomes  less  dense,  the 
denser  water  from  the  polar  regions 
flows  in  under  it 

4.  Water  beneath  the  surface  in  tropical 
oceans  is  constantly  forced  deeper  by 
the  increase  of  surface  layer  pressure 
thereby  allowing  cold  polar  water  to 
flow  in  over  it 
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11-59. 


11-60. 


11-61. 


Ki'ftT  to  tlgiiro  16-5  ill  your  textbook. 
How  1h  Houihl  hi  lUc  1 1  UistratloM  being 
ai  f  oct  t'd? 

1.  It  is  reflective!  from  the  rtubmarin<^  to 
the  source 

2.  It  is  reflected  from  the  shadow  ::om) 
to  the  source 

K     It  is  refracted  downward  by  tUv 

sligiit  velocity  gradient 
4.     It  is  refracted  upward  by  the  pro- 
nounced ^'clocity  gradient 

Which  of  the  following  is  most  liKely  to 
result  when  sound  is  reflected  from  3 
solid  object  In  the  ocean? 

1 .  Sea t torod  re flee t ion 

2.  Reflection  with  little  loss  In 
intens i  ty 

3.  Absorption  of  reflected  sound 

A.     Reflection  with  loss  in  intensity 


Learning  Objective:     Recognize  appli- 
cations of  sea  surface  temperature 
(SoT)  observations  and  some  seasonal 
effects  o""  wind  and  temperature  on  the 
mixed  layer,  and  show  tlio  relationship 
between  these  oceanographic  parameters 
and     Impropriate  terms  and  phrases. 


Which  of  the  following  have  applications 
for  the  information  provided  by  sea  sur- 
face temperature  (SST)  observations? 

1.  Antisubmarine  warfare  (ASW)  opera- 
tions only 

2.  Ocean  fog  forecasts  only 

3.  Search  and  rescue  (SAR)  operations 
only 

4.  ASW  and  SAK  operations  and  ocean  fog 
forecasts 


U-Ci^'.     Wliicli  of  tht^  following  statemeius  about 

the  mixed  layer  depth  (MlcD)    is  INCORRlilCT? 
K     Of  tlie  three  ocean  layers,   the  N(LD 
is  least  stable  and,  as  a  result, 
very  little  attention  is  devoted  to 
It 

2.  Variations  in  the  depth  of  the  mixed 
layer  are  Influenced  by  day-to-duy 
heating  and  cooling 

3.  Diurnal  heating  of  the  ocean's  sur- 
face will  oxert  most  influence  down 
to  30  feet  belo\j  the  surface 

A.     Ses.sonal  weather  influences  the 

variation  in  the  MLD  of  the  world's 
oceans 


In  items  11-63  through  11-67,  select  from  column 
B  the  term  or  phrase  applicable  to  each  condition 
in  column  A. 


Condlt  ions 


11-63.     The  uppermost  layers 
of  ocean  water 
increase  to  a  density 
greater  than  their 
underlying  waters  and 
sink  to  greater  depths 

11-64.     The  wind  blows  the 

surface  water  out  of 
an  area 

11-65.     In  areas  of  vertical 
boundaries  between 
cold  and  warm  currents, 
tongue-like  protrusions 
of  warm  water  form 
under  cold  water  and 
cold  water  tongues  form 
over  warm  water 


Terms/ 
Phrases 


Instability 
mix  ing 

Advection 

Convergence 

Divergence 


11-66.     The  winds  cause  surface 
water  to  pile  up  in  an 
area 


11-67.     Cyclonic  wind  moveL  sur- 
face waters  out  of  an 
area  permitting  their 
replacement  by  other 
waters 
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Assignment  12 


Tex.:     Pai^»L-;   KSO  -  Al^H 


Learning  Oli  j  ei:  1 1  vc :     Relate  Lfmp- 
craturc  gr.idient^  pressure,  and 
ocean  bottom  topography  with 
so\ind  propagation  in  the  ocean 
environment,   to  include  Identi- 
fying reaction  of  sound  rays 
\inder  given  conditions  and  spec- 
if ieu  t  ransmiss  ii>ns . 


12-1, 


Refer  to  figure  16-5  in  your  textbook.  A 
negative  vertical  temperature  gradient 
causi?s  sound  rays  to 

1.  bend  up  toward  the  horizontal 

2.  bend  up  toward  the  vertical 

3.  bend  down  toward  the  horizontal 
A.     benci  down  toward  the  vertical 


In  items  12-2  through  12-A,  select  from  column  B 
the  temperature  gr.  .ient  identified  by  each 
definition  in  column  A. 


12-2. 


12-3. 


12-A. 


A.  Definitions 

Temperature  gradient 
along  a  plane  at 
boundaries  between 
water  masses  or  cur- 
rents 

Temperature  decrease 
with  depth 

Temperature  change 
within  a  given  water 
mass  from  the  sur- 
face downward 


B 


3radientL. 
Vertical 
Horizontal 
I ositive 
Negative 


12-5. 


Which  type  of  temperature  gradient  causes 
a  shadow  zone? 

1.  Positive  vertical 

2.  Positive  horizontal 

3.  Negative  vertical 
A.     Negative  horizontal 


12-6.     The  longest  sonar  ranges  are  posr>ible 
under  which  of  the  following  basic 
patterns? 

1.  Negative  temperature  gradient 

2.  Isothermal  temperature  pattern  onlv 

3.  Tso/elocity  structure  only 

U,     Is:>velocity  bLructurc  r.r.d  isotliermai 
temperature  pattern 

12-7.     Which  CI  the  following  combinations  of 
sea  conditions  and  sound  propagation 
patterns  is  correct? 

1.  Negative  temperature  gradient,  posi- 
tive velocity  structure,  downward 
refract  ion 

2.  Positive  temperature  gradient,  posi- 
tive velocity  structure,  upward 
refraction 

3.  Negative  temperature  gradient, 
isovelocity  structure,  downward 
refraction 

A,     Positive  temperature  gradient,  nega- 
tive velocity  structure,  upward 
refraction 

12-8.     Interference  of  sound  beam  transmission 
in  shallow  water  5s  a  result  of 

1,  the  depth  of  the  sea  in  the  area  only 

2.  ♦■he  characteristics  of  the  sea  Fv  r- 
^ace  and  bottom  only 

t  If  speed  of  sound  in  the  sea  area 
only 

4.  the  depth  of  the  sea  in  the  area, 
characteristics  of  the  sea  surface 
and  bottom,  and  speed  of  sound  in 
the  sea  area 

12-9.     If  a  sonar  pulse  with  a  wavelength  of 
500  feet  is  sounded  in  water  where  the 
depth  is  80  fathoms,  which  of  the  fol- 
lowing ctatemente  is  a  valid  assumption? 

1.  The  bottom  surface  consists  of  sedi- 
ment 

2.  The  bottom  surface  consists  of  sand 
and  rock 

3.  Sound  is  likely  to  be  propagated  in 
the  bottom  surface 

4.  Sound  is  not  likely  to  be  propagated 
in  the  bottom  surface 
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1,'-Li)  thruii,'.li  1 

I  tM"    tii'i'pw  I  t  r  J  til 

clSJ-».)C  i  .itL'il    W  t  t  \\  L'.U'h 


■M  . 


A. 


in  your  text  book.     In  i  tema 
ii'  I «'(  t    t'  rum  CO  lumn  B  the 
"ji"  i  ss  1  on  mt)S  L  cloaely 
u  ,ii  k/iiiL'tit:   In  column  A. 

U ,     Transmisa Ions 


v.i\-r^  [)cul  np  ,iiul 
by  r-ft  r.u-  l  ion 
l.'lu'  Vt'  hv  i  I  y  ,it.  a 

oi  ilmLlT  Chan 
Ihc  vo  Loc  Lev  at: 


Sur  t  ace  dirt 

Doep  sound 
cliannt^  I 

Convergence 
zone 

Hot  tora  bounce 


l?.-i7 ,     Wliat  is  the  principle  cause  ot*  the;  ocean 
oiirronts? 

1.  Tile  prevailing  winds 

2.  TIk'  rotation  of  tlie  earth 

3.  The  gravitational  pull  of  the  sun  and 
moon 

M.     The  unequal  temperatures  of  the  high 
apd  lew  lat  itudes 

12-18.      ..le  to  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  the 

pattern  of  deflection  of  the  ocean  sur^ 
face  waters  is  toward  the 

1.  Left  in  the      stern  Hemisphere 

2.  right  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 

3.  loft  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  and 
toward  the  right  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere 

A.     right  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  and 
toward  the  left  In  the  Southern 
Hemisphere 


K'-i.\      I  he  temperature  at 
t  hi'  siir  faee  Is 
i  >Mr,tant  within 
n.'r  K  per  100 
U'Ot,  and  ve](>f  lty 
increases  witli  depth 

IJ-13.     The  path  predict: ion 
io  NOT  generally  a 
function  of  velocity 
grad  ients 

V2-LA.     The  transmission  Is 
free  from  surface 
t:herTTial  effects,  and 
most  of  the  sound  pat:h 
is  in  stable  wat:er 

12-15.     Ref racted-ref lected- 
refrael:ed  rays  are 
usually  found  in  this 
type  of  transmission 

12-K;,     The  path  consists  of 

upward  refract:ions  and 
downward  reflections 
and  allows  ranges  our. 
to  several  hundred 
m  ilos 


Learning  Object:ive:     Identify  the 
cause  of  ocean  currents  and  the 
effect  of  the  earth's  rotation  on 
their  direction  of  flow,  and  recog- 
nize Che  construction  featuies  of 
the  major  current  systems,  their 
parameters,  where  they  flow,  and 
how  and  where  they  influence  the 
earth's  climate. 


12-1^.     Which  of  the  following  statements  relat- 
ing to  the  direction  of  flow  of  the  ocean 
currentLJ  along  the  coasts  of  continents 
in  the  middle  and  low  latitudes  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  is  correct? 

1.  Cold  currents  flow  equatorward  along 
both  the  east  and  west  coasts 

2.  Warm  currents  *^low  poleward  along 
both  the  east  and  west  coasts 

3.  Cold  currents  flow  poleward  along 
the  east  coastif,  and  warm  currents 
flow  equatorward  along  the  west 
coasts 

A .     Warm  currents  flow  poleward  along 
the  east  coasts,  and  cold  currents 
flow  equatorward  along  the  west 
coasts 

12-20.     Two  oceanographic  features  that  have  a 
great  influence  on  the  climate  of  the 
v'est  coast  of  northwestern  Africa  are 

1.  upwelling  and  cold  currents 

2.  low  salinity  and  cold  currents 

3.  high  salinity  and  warm  currents 

4.  rapid  surface  evaporation  and  warm 
currents 

H    Refer  to  figure  16-9  in  your  textbook  in 
answering  16-49  through  16-55. 

12-21.     The  northern  branch  of  the  North  Equa- 
torial Current  in  the  Caribbean  that 
flows  to  the  north  of  Cuba  is  called  the 

1.  Florida  Current 

2.  Antilles  Current 

3.  South  Atlantic  Current 
A.    Gulf  Strtam  System 
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riu;  iu)rtlu»rn  ^.-..xt  i>ns  bin  oi'  tlit-  CUi  Lf  St  roam 
is  calUnl  Liu* 

1 .  Klor  Ida  Cur  clmiI 

2,  AnLiLies  Current 

J,     North  Atlantic  Cur i cat 
4,     N'orth  Equatorial  Current 

1J~2  K  V;hli:li  North  Aworicau  Lurrenc  is  simllai* 
lo  the  Kuroshio  Current  la  ils  flow  and 
cl  imu  tolog  lea  1   it\f  Lueace? 

1.  North  Pacific  Current 

2.  Florida  Current 
3  .     Ant  1.1  les  Current 
4.     California  Current 

12-:-!;.     HeTore  Che\  meet  at  about  '♦0"  S   lat,  turn 
eastward,  ami  develop  gi'eat  swirls   In  the. 
middle  section  of  the  South  Atlantic,  how 
do  the  Brazilian  and  Falkland  Currents 
compare  with  one  anotlier  In  temperature 
and  sa' in  icy? 

1.  Br  .zlllan  -  low  temperature,  high 
salinity;   Falkland  -  high  tempera- 
ture,   low  salinity 

2,  Brazilian  -  lii^'^  temi)erature ,  low 
salinity;   Falkland  -   low  temperature, 
high  salinity 

3.  Brazilian  -  low  temperature,  low 
salinity;   Falkland  -  high  tempera- 
ture*, high  salinity 

4,  Brazilian  -  high  temperature,  high 
salinity;   Falkland  -  low  temperature, 
low  sal inity 

12-25,     Clouds  and  fog  aloag  the  southwest  coast 
of  Africa  are  attributed  to  the 

1,  Brazilian  Current 

2.  Falkland  Current 

3,  Benguela  Current 

4.  Guinea  Current 

12-26.     What  currents  of  the  Soufh  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  bringing 
similar  cl imatolog ical  conditions  to  the 
western  coasts  of  Africa  and  South  America 
respectively,  are  branches  of  the  West 
Wind  Drift? 

1,  Peru  and  Benguela 

2,  Peru  and  I^ast  Australian 

3,  Benguela  and  East  Australian 

4,  East  Australian  and  Falkland 

12-27.    The  currents  that  warm  soi.thern  A].aska  in 
winter  and  cool  the  west  coast  of  the 
United  States  in  spring  and  summer  are 
branches  of  the 

1,  Oyashlo  Current 

2,  Kurcsiiic  Current 

3.  Aleutian  Current 

4.  North  Pacific  Current 


12-28.     Whicti  ol   the  following  areas  are  charac- 
terized by  cool  ijuinmers,   relatively  mild 
winters,  and  a  snail   rang(»  of  tempo r a- 
C\ires? 

1.  Kast  coasts  of  ctjniinents   in  ihv 
lower  middle  latitudes 

2.  West  coasts  of  continents  in  middle 
and  higher    '    :  i  tudes 

J.     Kast  coa     ^         > onlinents   in  the 

l\igher  m    .  ^        .  1 1  tudes 
4,     West  coasLS  v!   continents   in  tropical 

and  subtropical  latitudes 


Learning  Objective:     Indicate  hori- 
?:ontal  and  vertical  structures  of 
the  earth's  water  masses,  some  of 
their  characteristics  and  factors 
that  contribute  to  their  foniiatlou, 
and  relate  types  of  Abater  masses 
with  geographic  locations  and  ocean 
circulatiou. 


12-29,     Which  of  the  following  statements  about 
water  mass  arrangement  is  NOT  correct? 

1 ,  Water  masses  are  found  to  remain 
within  more  well  defined  areis  than 
air  masses 

2,  In  middle  and  low  latitudes  the 
vertical  arrangement  of  water  masses 
allows  identification  of  surface, 
upper,   intermediate,  and  deep  water 

3,  In  high  latitudes  the  vertical 
arrangement  of  water  masses  consists 
of  surface,  upper,  and  deep  water 

4,  The  upper  water  in  high  latitude 
water  masses  is  similar  to  the 
intermediate  water  there 

12-30,     Which  of  the  following  statements  about 

the  formation  of  a  water  mass  is  correct? 

1.  Water  density  increases  horizontally 
toward  the  poles  and  vertically  with 
depth 

2.  Water  spreads  horizontiily  until  it 
reaches  a  certain  density  and  then 
It  sinks 

3.  Vertical  and  horizontal  water  density 
distribution  is  farthest  apart  in  the 
middle  latitudes 

4.  A  water  mass  can  or^iy  be  formed  when 
surface  waters  sink 

12-31.     Water  masses  that  owe  their  creation  to 
subsurface  mixing  are  found  in  the 

1.  Soutli  Atlantic  Ocean 

2.  northern  Indian  and  Pac'fic  Oceans 

3.  equatorial  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans 

4.  equatorial  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans 
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12  -32.     Which  ut   the  tollowlnR  statements  about 
cotUiMl  watiT  m<!Hscs  la  correct? 

1.  The  central  water  masses  are  normally 
found  in  relatively  high  latitudes 

2.  The  source  regions  for  central  water 
masses  are  between  35®  and  ^0®  N  and 
35°  and  ^0"  S 

3.  The  vertical  extent  of  central  water 
masi^es  is  relatively  deep 

^.     The  separation  between  zhe  central 
water  maps  in  the  AtlanMc  Ocean  is 
well  defined  by  the  equatorial  water 


12->3. 


12-34, 


12-35. 


Cen^ral  water  masses  in  the  South  Atlan- 
tic, Indlrin  Ocean,  and  the  western 

ire  formed  due  to  the  similarity 


Pacific 
in  those  areas  of 

1.  circulation  only 

2.  heating  processes  only 

3.  cooling  processes  only 

4.  circulation,  and  heating  and  cooling 
processes 


Equatorial  water  masses  are  characterized 
by 

1.  high  salinity 

2.  low  salinity 


high  density 
low  density 


Which  of  the  following  statements  about 
intermediate  water  masses  is  INCORRECT? 

1.  Intermediate  water  begins  when  a 
v^ater  type  at  the  surface  sinks  into 
the  ocean 

2.  Gradual  mixing  of  a  sunken  water  type 
with  the  waters  above  and  below  it 
create  the  intermediate  water  mass 
Intermediate  water  lies  below  central 
water  miasses 

The  salinity  of  intermediate  water 
is  greater  than  the  surrounding  water 


3. 


4. 


In  items  12-36  through  12-40,  select  from  column 
B  the  type  uf  intermediate  water  mass  likoly  to 
be  found  at  each  location  in  column  A. 

A.     Locations  B.  Types 

12-36.     In  the  Straits  of  1.  Arctic 

Gibraltar  in  the 

Atlantic  Ocean  2.  Antarctic 

12-37.     Between  20°  and  43°  3.  Atlantic 

in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean 

12-38.     Eiist  of  the  Grand  4.  Indiar 

Banks  of  Newfoundland  Ocean 

12-39.     Between  the  South 

Pole  and  10°  south  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean 

12-40.     At  the  convergence  of 
the  Oyashio  current 
and  the  Kuroshio 
Extension 


12-41.    Deep  and  bottom  water  masces  are  charac- 
terized by 

1.  high  density 

2.  high  salinity 

3.  low  density 

4.  low  salinity 

12-42.     The  formation  of  deep  and  bottom  water 
masses  occurs  in 

1.  equatorial  waters 

2.  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Red  Sea 

3.  mldlatltudes  of  both  hemispheres 

4.  Antarctic  waters  and  th-^  high  lati- 
tudes of  the  northern  oceans 

12-43.    The  deep  and  bottom  water  circulation  is 
completed  when  those  waters  return  to 
Subarctic  and  Subantarctic  regions  as 
intermediate  waters  having  become 

1.  more  saline 

2.  less  S£:i.ine 

3.  more  dense 

4.  less  dense 

12-44.    Which  command  is  the  operational  hub  of 
the  Naval  Weather  Service  sysLem? 

1.  FNWC  Monterey,  CA 

2.  FWC  Norfolk,  VA 

3.  FWF  Suitlaud,  MD 

4.  NWSED  Lakehurst,  NJ 
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12-45.    Weather  records  should  be  mailed  to  NWSD 
Asheville,  NC  no  later  than  the 
1.     Isu  of  the  subsequent  month 
2      5th  of  the  subsequent  month 

3.  10th  of  the  subsequent  month 

4.  15th  of  the  subsequent  month 
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Sturm  <iiui  tiin.i '  I   rrall  w.uniu^'.s  will  Me 
rt'LciiuL'il  tnr  wh.it  |nM  ii«ii  n\    t.  itiw? 
1.     One  year 
J.     Six  months 

3.  Three  months 

4.  One  month 


Lt;arnin^»  Obict:Livo:     Rol.Ujvc  to 
suppJy  turKLit>ns        Naval  Weather 
S^rvire  units,     eccgniz;^  applica- 
tions of  ali.ownncG  lists,  the 
procurement,  funding,  and  dispo- 
sition of  supplies,   and  asso- 
ciated supply  terininnlogy . 


12-47.  How  much  high  usage  material  may  be 
stocked  by  a  ?;hipboard  weather  unit 
just  prior  to  an  extended  cruise? 

1.  '.)0  day  stock  level 

2.  180-day  stock  level 

3.  A  stO':.k  level  sufficient  to  complete 
the  cruibo 

4.  A  stock  level  su)Cl::ient  Co  complete 
the  cruise,  plus  ^  .'cmaininc;  90-day 
stock  level 

12-48.     What  publiciition  provides  a  "'■'sting  of 
the  weather  plotting  charts    "^icd  by 
n^val  weather  units  along  with  instruc- 
tions for  requisitioning  them? 

1.  NA  00-35QL-22 

2.  NA  50-1C-518 

3.  NAVAIR  00-500A 

4.  NAVSUP  Pub  ^002 

12-49.     The  procedures  for  requisitioning  Keteoro- 
logi..al  Technical  Publications  may  be 
found  in  what  manual? 

1.  NA  50-1G-518 

2.  NAVSUP  2002 

3.  NA  00.35QL-22 

4.  NA  50-lP-ll 

12-50.    Assume  that   i  naval  air  station  on  the 
east  coast  has  a  broken  meteorological 
instrument  in  excess.     What  procedure 
must  be  followed  to  dispose  of  this 
instrument? 

1.  It  should  be  returned  to  the  nearest 
secondary  stock  point 

2.  It  should  be  returned  to  the  nearest 
meteorological  stock  point 

3.  It  should  be  tagged  and  marked  with 
the  appropriate  data  and  shipped  to 
NAS,  Norfolk 

4.  Ir  should  be  tagged  and  inarked  wi*:^- 
the  appropriate  data  and  shipped  to 
the  nearest  secondary  stock  point 


.'2-51.     The  MILSTRIP  system  tenters  around  the 
ordering  of  what  supplies? 
1.    Those  required  to  fill  allowances 
'2.     Those  required  on  a  routine  basis 

3.  Those  required  in  excess  of  allowance? 

4.  Those  required  to  replace  equipment 
for  repair 

L2-52.     Which  of  the  following  items  of  inlorma- 
tion  to  be  placed  on  Requisition  Form 
DD  1348  is  of  least  concern  at  the  AG3 
and  AG2  levels? 
1.  Priority 
?.     Unit  of  issue 

3 .  Accountabi 1 i ty 

4.  Requisition  delivery  date 

12-53.     Will  a  station  have  to  expend  money  from 
its  quarterly  allotment  to  purchase  an 
item  with  a  stock  number  of  2R6660-339- 
4319-H035? 

1.  Yes,   the  item  is  APA 

2.  No,   the  item  is  APA 

3.  No,   the  item  is  NSA 

A .     Yes,   the  item  is  NSA 

12-54.  Major  meteorological  equipment  used  by 
NWSED,  Memphis,  is  paiv=  :  from  funds 
allocated  to 

1.  NWSED *s  OPTAR 

2.  FLEWEAFAC  Norfolk 

3.  the  host  command 
NAVWEASERVFAC  Pensacola 

12-55.     Shipboard  meteorological  operating 

expenses  are  paid  from  funds  allocated 
to  the  weather  division  from  the 

1.  research  fund 

2.  aircraft  operations  fund 

3.  ship's  OPTAR 

4.  special  purpose  fund 
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:n   linns  Llii.Mik-h   I  J- oh,  rj(.>U*rt   t'rom  column 
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i>i\t    1  1 1'v;        li'-,  !  '-i^;.      (•MM  Nd.  1.      1      c  ruf  t.  i  uiis  for 

ilv,,  will   tu-    1  NAVAIX   SO-li'-l  t.ikwig  and  recoi"d- 

i.i  :•       . I i     t    :  1  i       rat!  l''.soiKie 

.huir.iMU  y>\\\  N.^.    .\  o!i cr  va  L  LtMiS 

•-•.o  I  I't    .>l    ■  i;.'  ;-;ar  l'-  N.WAI"'   •i;^-  I '.)-; 

■  a  I  J  ,     (.iodes  and  cod  Lng 

!J-t><.     I'Mil  No.    \,  Ins  cruc  L  Ions  for 

K    .•\;).'tK!  i  :  iir.«  NiAVAIK  SO- l  d-  <  nv't  r-oro  1  oy^ical 

■op.M    y   I  obs(.'t  v/atons  per- 

.'^•ords  .:uo   to    l.-:s,  1.'-;  ,.      t'MH  No.      ,  fori^iod  by  <;  1  I 

i:;i:ik--o,   dfc  oriviiMr  io;: ,  NAVAIR  a>;  one  Los  <:ono  or  ried 

■  i-.iTiTial  WL-ar  with  wt-ather 

1  ?-t^  'i .      I-'M!t  No  .    ^  ,  ^.^bserva  t  Ion  , 

u'  t.^lal  ..:'uv.;::U         .,n  NAVAIK   SO-ID-'^  rocordinK,  -md 


pnvs  1  0.1  I  I  V  •^':l:\u\  ropor  t  i  n^; 

NAVAiK  ^i''-!'0-;j  i .      Instructions  for 

■  visioi:  •.v.a.ii:  observing  and 

.        I'^'oa.  !    .  , recording  winds 
:i:Mn.o  aloft  ob.serva t i ons 

K  1 .  Ml  a  r.d  ^a  '  nl 


ia>  o  .     Detailed  mforina- 

t Ion  and   ins c  ruc- 

 _  ,  t  ions  for  Caking 

and  recording 

.   ^   _  surfaco  observa- 

i  ion  H 

i.firnin.;    Mjioctiive:      Relate  f\i\'ci\ 
'..-•■atb.er  pub  I  i  cat  :  .mv;  with  types 
v'f    i  nf  r-rT.at  lop.  tiiuv   ^:onrai:;,  a:-.! 

indioate  why   st.indafd  subject  :J-h7.     A  N'avy  tii  roc  live  that  h.  .'omanenc 

ident  1  f  icat  lo:^  codes  are  u^>ed   i  a  reference  value  and   it  ive  until 

u.ival  conxiun icac  ions  DessaRes.  the  originator  cancels  or  supersedes 

  it  is  classed  as  a/an 

1  .  Notice 

Which  of  the  following  publications  con-  1.  Bulletin 

tain  directions  for  the  nanagcr.ent.   and  '] .  Memorandun 

operation  of  the  Naval  Weather  St^rvice?  -4.  Instruction 

1.  NAVWEASERVCOMINST  5400.1 

2.  NAWEASKRVCOMINST  3U0.IA  l^-6B.     While  none  of  the  following  types  of  naval 

3.  NU  ^O-lD-510  cfjrrespondence  requires  transmission  by 

4.  Nln'  50-1D-509  electrical  means,  which  is  handled  most 

oxpedit  ious ly? 

l2-f^0.      Ihe  environment.il  services  and  support  I.  Specdletter 

available  to  assist  operational  Navy  2.     Joint  letter 

weather  units  ashore  and  afloat    In  J.     Naval  letter 

accomplishing  their  mission  are  identi-  4.  Memorandum 

fied  in 

1.  NAWHASERVCOMINST 

2.  NAVWEASERVCOMINrt  3140. I(  ; 

I.     NW  ?0-in-510  Learning  U!)Jectlve:  -ogni-e  the 

NW  5O-1D-509  necessity  for  classified  material 

security,   techniques  used  in  effect- 
ing a  security  program,  security 
classification  categories,  and  pro- 
cedures associated  with  stowage, 
use ,   transmission ,  accounting , 
disposition  and  destruction  of  class- 
if led  material . 
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2-69.     Which  o£  Zhc  tollowing  scatemencs  best 

describes  the  phrase  "need  to  know"  when 
used  regarding  security  of  classified 
mater  lal? 

L.     Alrl.oui^h  an  individual  has  received 
a  so  urlty  clearance,  his  access  to 
classified  material  is  ffov^rned  by 
hip  n^^ed  to  know  about  such  informa- 
tion in  order  to  carry  out  his  duties 

I.     Everyore  iu  the  Navy  needs  to  know 
ri.d  h2  fully  aware  of  the  j'''.L^'"ion 
confronting  his  organizat on  because 
hls-ory  has  shown  that  a  well- 
infoiT:ei  military  nuin  does  the  best 
Job 

3.     N  '  lr.llviJ.aI  below  the  rank  jf 

chief  ;'er.ry  officer  should  have  eny 
aeeJ  to  kn  "»w  anything  of  a  classi- 
fied nn  t u  r  cj  h o  c  a liS  e  sec  m r  i.  t  v  may  b e 
c  ompromlsL  d 

Anyunt  that  holds  a  particular  billet 
must  tuavc  access  to  classified  mate- 
rial related  to  all  phases  of  his 
assigjicd  duties 


In  items  12-70  throJi;h  IJ-7'K  select  from  column 
H  the  security  c 1  ass i t  l-  a t i applicable  to  each 
classification  rcquLre^ie-t   listed   in  coluna  A. 


A.     Ret|ulreinen  ts 

B. 

C lassif  Icacion J 

70. 

Material  which 

1 . 

Top  Secret 

would  compromise 

military  plans 

2  ^ 

Si^cret 

important  to  the 

national  defense 

3. 

Confidential 

12- 

71. 

Material  which 

would  reveal 

Important  Intel- 

ligence opera- 

t  ions 

12- 

-72. 

Material  which 

would  compromise 

technological 

developments  vital 

to  national  defence 

12- 

-73. 

Material  which 

would  be  prejudicial 

to  national  defense 

12-74.     Tf  an  emergency  occurs,  who  is  responsibl 
fur  safeguarding  classified  material  out 
Its  proper  storage? 
The  top  secret  cor-.-nl  officer 

2.  The  Intelligence  o  ''leer 

3.  The  person  In  po-  .-'Msi^n  of  the 
material  at  that  li-  - 

4.  The  operations  officer 

-75.  The  top  secret  control  officer  ensures 
continuous  positive  control  of  the  Top 
Secret  material  undf^r  his  jurisdiction 

by 

1.  requiring  all  peoole  vho  require  it 
to  remain  in  the  security  office 
while  they  use  it 

2.  requiring  each  person  who  uses  it  to 
sign  a  receipt  for  it  in  order  to 
have  a  record  of  all  who  have  had 
access  to  it 

3.  requiring  the  messenger  who  delivt?rs 
the  material  to  sign  for  and  accept 
the  custodianship  of  it 

A.     issuing  a  numbered  copy  of  it  to 
everyone  who  needs  one ,  thus 
transferring  tlie  custodianship 
of    L  t;   to  them 
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COURSE  DISENROLLMENT 


All  study  materials  nust  b<        turned.  On  disenro.llinq , 
fill  out  only  the  apper  part  of  this  page  and  attach 
it  to  the  inside  fro.it  "rover  of  the  textbook  for  this 
cour::>o  .  .Mail  your  study  :i>w^terials  to  the  Naval 
Education  and  Trainina  'Program  Development  Center. 
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Letters  of  satisfactory  completion  are  issued  only  to 
percionnel  whose  courses  are  administered  by  t'ne  Naval 
Education  and  Training  Program  Development  Ctjnter.  On 
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